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"  A  Revolution  in  France,"  says  Napoleon,  "is 
dtOTient"  *^^*y^»  sooner  or  later,  followed  by  a  Revolution  in 
in  Europe  Eufope."  Placed  in  the  centre  of  modern  civiliza- 
^en^^of  tion,  this  great  country  has,  in  every  age,  communi- 
Revoi^^*'^^*^^  the  impulse  of  its  own  changes  to  the  adjoining 
tion.        states.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great 
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an  etefiit  as  the  French  Revolution,  rousing  as  it  chap^ 
did  the  passions  of  one,  and  exciting  the  apprehen-     ^^* 


sions  of  another  portion  of  mankind,  all  the  world  1792. 
over,  should  long  remain  an  object  of  passive  ob- 
servation to  the  adjoining  states.  It  addressed 
itself  to  the  hopes  and  prejudices  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  every  country,  and,  exciting  their 
ill-smothered  indignation  against  their  superiors^ 
superadded  to  the  sense  of  real  injuries  the  more 
powerful  stimulus  of  revolutionary  ambition.  A  fer- 
ment, accordingly,  immediately  began  to  spread 
through  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  extravagant 
hopes  were  formed  ;  chimerical  anticipations  indul- 
ged ;  and  the  labouring  classes,  inflated  by  the  rapid 
elevation  of  their  brethren  in  France,  deemed  the 
time  approaching  when  the  distinctions  of  society 
were  to  cease,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty  to  expire, 
amidst  the  universal  dominion  of  the  people.  The  rise 
of  this  terrible  spirit,  destined  to  convulse  the  globe, 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all  the  European  mo- 
narchies. From  it  sprang  the  bloody  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  undertaken  to  crush  the  evil,  but 
which  at  first  tended  only  to  extend  its  devastation  by 
engrafting  on  the  energy  of  democratic  ambition 
the  power  of  military  conquest.  With  them  began 
a  new  series  of  strifes  ;  they  terminated  the  contests 
of  kings  among  each  other,  and  commenced  that 
of  one  social  principle  against  another.  Wars,  thence- 
forward, became  the  result  of  conflicting  opinions 
rather  than  contending  interests,  and  the  jealousies 
of  sovereigns  amongst  each  other  were  forgotten  in 
the  vehement  animosities  of  their  subjects.  They 
assumed  a  less  interested,  but  more  terrible  charac- 
ter ;  the  passions  which  were  roused  brought  whole 
nations  into  the  field,  and  the  strife  which  ensued 
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JCHAP.  involved  every  tlung  which  was  most  dear  to  all 

— — —  classes  of  society. 
1792. 

If  we  consider  the  geographical  extent  and  phy- 
Superadai^ical  Tcsources  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  in  the 
;Sbe*British5vhole  annals  of  mankind  appears  more  extraordi- 
>^«^        nary  than  the  vast  and  durable  impression  it  has 
made   in  human  affairs.     Including   Ireland,    the 
British  islands  comprise  only  11,390  square  geo- 
graphical leagues,  or  91,000  geographical  or  122,000 
square  English  miles.     This  extent  is  little  more 
than  half  of  the  area  of  France,  not  more  than  a  third 
of  that  of  Austria,  and  scarce  a  thirteenth  of  that 
,o{  Russia  in  Europe  alone.*     Great  part  of  this 
diminutive  territory  is  sterile  and  unproductive.    In 
Scotland  alone,  the  mountain  wastes  extend  over 
iburteen  millions  of  acres,  being  nearly  four-fifths 
,of  that  whole  country.    The  wastes  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  cover  no  less  than  30,871,000  acres, 
being  about  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  territory, 
which   contains   86,000,000  acres.     Of  the  part 
which  is  under  cultivation,  not  20,000,000  acres 
in  both  islands  are  under  the  plough,  the  meadows 
and  pasturage  which   cover  so  vast  an  extent  of 
England  being  above  27,000,000.     Thus  the  arable 
Jand  which  furnishes  the  staple  of  subsistence  to 
Bran^  w.  t^^  population  of  the  British  Islands,  which  is  now 
g7/Por.just  27,000,000  souls,  is  under  20,000,000  acres, 
of  the      or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  each.     This  is  besides 
Ni^»o"**-  ^ijat  is  absorbed  in  maintaining  horses  and  cattle  ; 

Sq.  Geog.  Milei. 

*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain         •  .  91,000 ' 

France,  ....  126,000 

Austrian  Empire,  .  .  .  271,208 

Rnsda  in  Europe,  .  .  .  1,200,000 

— See  Mai^tb  Bbur,  yi.  638 ;  v.  726;  ill.  197,  198 ;  and  iv.  257. 
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an  astonishing  fact  when  tke  large  pr^>ortion  of  the  cha?. 
produce  of  arable  land  which  is  consumed  in  brew-      ^^ 
ing  and  distillation  is  taken  into  consideration.*  ^792, 

The  aspect  of  nature  is  very  various  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the^  British  islands^     In  the  south  of  OenenF 
England,  and  in  the  leitel  parts  of  Ireland,  the  earth  JJIJ^^ 
is  fertile,  the  climate  temperate.     Vegetatioo,  unr****"*^ 
aided,  springs  up  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  huge  trees,, 
the  sure  mark  of  a  prolific  soil,  adorn  andL  give^ 
variety  to  the  landscape.     A  range  of  mountainsi, 
almost  uninterrupted  by  plains,  runs  along  the  whole 
western  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  succes*. 
sively  the  western  and  southern  Highlands  of  Scot-, 
land,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and 
the  high  grounds  of  Devonshire.     Another  ridge  of 
inferior  height,  and  often  rather  a  series  of  elevated 
plateaus  than  a  range  of  hills,  runs  parallel  to  the 
former^  and,  with  few  interruptions,  intersects  fron^ 
north  to  south  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.    It  forma, 
successively  the  green   hills   and  grassy  dells  oC, 
southern  Scotland,  the  dark  and  shapeless  swells  o$ 
Stanmore  and  Ingleborough,  and  the  romantic  clifis. 
of  Derbyshire.     But  this  ridge  does  not  extend  tq^ 
the  south  of  the  Thames ;  its  vast  moors  and  darl^ 
heaths  are  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  thet 
island ;  to  the  south  of  that  river  the  hills  are  gentle, 
fertility  general,   and  the  wide  ej^panset  of  arable 

*  The  followiog  Table  exhibits  the  several  proportions  of  arable  landit 
meadow,  and  waste,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time,  (1843.) 


England,  acres, 

Walea,        

teoUand,   

Ireland,      

Armbleand 
OardMi. 

Pasture  and 

Waste 

OultiTable. 

Waste  Un. 
improTabU. 

T.taL 

19,252,800 

890,570 

2,493,950 

5,389.040 

109,630 

15,379.200 
2.226,430 
2,771,050 
6,736,240 
274.000 

3,434.000 

530.000 

5,950.000 

4.900,000 

166,000 

ilfB 

41.322.400 
4.752,000 
19.738.930 
19.441.944 
1.119,099 

28,135,990 

27,386,920 

14,980,000 

15,871.463 

86,374,873 

— FoBTJA'a  /Vag.  of  Nation^  i.  p.  177. 
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6hap.  land  spreads  out  into  level  plains,  rivaling  those  of 
.Lombardy  and  Flanders  in  extent  and  fertility. 


1792.  The  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  accordingly, 
Rivers  of  from  this  inclination  of  the  ground,  flow  from  the 
Britain.  ^^S^  grounds  in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the 
sea  on  either  side.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
Thames,  which,  after  stealing  past  the  spires  and 
domes  of  Oxford,  flows,  through  green  meadows  to 
that  mighty  capital,  the  modern  Babylon,  where  all 
the  commerce  of  the  world  has  found  its  emporium  : 
the  Severn,  which  winds  through  beauteous  vales 
and  flowering  orchards,  to  the  great  mercantile  outlet 
of  Bristol ;  the  Mersey,  which  beholds  at  its  estuary 
the  whole  commerce  of  England  and  America  ac- 
cumulated in  a  single  harbour ;  the  Tyne  and  the 
H  umber,  which,  meandering  to  the  eastward  through 
the  rich  plains  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  float  in 
their  bosoms,  where  they  join  the  sea,  the  vast 
coasting  navy  of  England.  Nor  are  the  rivers  of 
Scotland  less  noted  by  the  efforts  of  industry  and 
the  magic  of  song ;  the  Clyde,  after  descending 
over  cataracts  inferior  only  to  that  of  Schaffhausen 
in  sublimity,  flows  through  luxuriant  beauty  to  the 
vast  commercial  city  of  Glasgow,  and  issues  to  the 
sea  beneath  the  noble  mountains  of  Arran  ;  the 
Forth,  separating,  as  it  were,  the  island  into  two 
parts,  opens  into  the  beautiful  estuary  that  bears  its 
name,  and  gives  life  to  the  matchless  landscape  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  Tay,  long  fed  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  winding  through  Highland  glens,  at 
length  issues  into  the  plains  by  the  magnificent 
gorge  of  Dunkeld,  and  washes  successively  the  rich 
fields  of  Perthshire,  and  the  rising  harbour  of 
Dundee  j  the  Dee,  flowing  in  a  sequestered  valley, 
between  lofty  mountains,  meanders  far  amidst  pine 
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forest  till  it  joins  the  sea  beside  the  crowded  bar-  chap. 
hour  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Aberdeen;  and.    '^ 


the  Tweed,  albeit  never  losing  its  pastoral  character,    ^'^^^* 
nor  mingling  with  the  busy  scenes  of  men,  has  yet 
acquired  deathless  renown ;  for  it  first  inspired  the 
genius,  and  now  flaws  past  the  grave  of  Scott. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland,  even  where  it 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  is  incomparably  lessOenma 
favoured  by  nature  than  that  of  the  southern  partss^ui^ 
of  the  island.    The  level  portions  of  the  country  are 
few  and  narrow,   generally  spreading  little   more 
than  a  few  miles  on  either  side  of  the  numerous 
streams  and  rivers  which  descend  from  its  hills  and 
elevated  moors.   The  intermediate  districts,  covered 
with  heath  or  rushes,  yariously  elevated  from  three 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  are  in  great 
part  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  even 
after  the  efforts  of  husbandry  have  been  applied  to 
them,  constant  industry  and  no  small  expenditure 
of  capital  are  required  to  prevent  them  from  being 
overrun  with  their  original  vegetation,  and  becoming 
again  the  abode  of  the  moorfowl  and  the  plover.    In 
the  Highlands,  which  cover  four-fifths  of  the  region 
beyond  the  Forth,  nature  has  stamped  a  character 
upon  the  country  which  must  remain  for  ever  the 
same.     All  the  efforts  of  man  appear  as  nothing 
amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
dark  shades  of  the  forest ;  and  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tion by  Gibbon  of  Caledonia  in  the  days  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  is  there  still  applicable,  at  least  to  inanimate 
objects — "  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and  the  most 
wealthy  portion  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt 
from  gloomy  hills  ^ssailed  by  the  winter  tempest, 
from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from  cold*  5*1*^^, 

oh.  i.  vol.  !• 

and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest  p.  e. 
were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians.''  * 
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CHAP.      Ireland,  if  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country 
^^*     are  alone  considered,  appears  to  have  been  more 


1792.  bountifully  dealt  with  by  nature  than  any  part  of 
^amres  of ^^^^^  extent  in  Great  Britain,  Without  the  vast 
Ireland,  mountain  ranges  of  Scotland,  without  the  sharp 
gravelly  downs  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring  to 
fertility  in  England,  it  has  a  soil  generally  level  and 
rich,  and  a  temperature  equally  removed  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  tropical,  or  the  frosty  blasts  of 
northern  climates.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  air 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  projects 
into  the  Atlantic  waves,  that  snow  seldom  lies  more 
than  a  single  day ;  and  the  rocks  of  Killarney  and 
Bantry  Bay  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  fringe  of 
arbutus,  on  which  its  brilliant  scarlet  berry  is  often 
to  be  seen ;  a  proof  of  the  softness  of  winter  which 
is  not  again  to  be  met  with  till  the  traveller,  after 
traversing  the  Pontine  marshes,  reaches  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  of  Terracina.  Owing  to  the  maritime 
character  of  the  climate,  the  warmth  of  summer 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  mildness  of  winter,  and 
frequent  rains  attest  the  agency  of  the  clouds  which 
^ve  become  charged  with  humidity  in  their  passage 
over  the  Atlantic;  but  this  humidity  is  itself  a 
prolific  source  of  riches;  it  promotes  a  rapid  and 
almost  ceaseless  vegetation,  which  appears  in  the 
vast  produce  of  the  pastures,  and  the  extraordi- 
o^Sm^*^  nary  rapidity  with  which  trees  and  evergreens  spring 
tion.        up  iti  every  sheltered  situation.^ 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof  that 
Difference  evcr  occurrcd  of  the  superior  influence  of  mental 
thelgri-  qualities  over  physical  circumstances,  in  the  pro- 
^'roduce  of ^^^^^^'^  of  human  felicity,  that  this  fertile  and 
Great  BrU  beautiful  island  has  ever  been  incomparably  the 
teknl  worst  Conditioned  part  of  the  British  dominions ; 
and  that  Scotland,  which  has  been  blessed  rather 
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than  cursed  with  a  rigorous  climate  and  sterile  soil^  cbap. 
is  by  universal  consent  admitted  to  be  the  best.     ^^' 
From  the  investigations  made  by  the  parliamentary    1792. 
committee  in  the  Lords  in,  1836  and  1837,  it  dis- 
tinctly appeared  that  the  average  produce  of  aa 
acre  in  Ireland  is  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
it   is   twice  as  great;    in  other  words,   an  equal 
amount  of  agricultural  labour  produces  eight  times 
as  much  subsistence  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  And 
while  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  in  all  the 
counties  of  England  is  two  quarters  and  five  bushels 
of  wheat  an  acre,*  in  Scotland  it  is,  of  the  same 
grain,  somewhat  above  three  quarters;    and  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  raised  from  th©Lil?f^*' 
5,500,000  acres  of  arable  and  grass  land  of  the  latter  issa  and 
country,  is  L.20,435,000  annually.  Thus,  on  a  much^'Cui- 
inferior  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  much^^J^lL'^^tat. 

•  .    ®^  Eng- 

ruder  climate,  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  i8Und,i476. 
fully  ten  times  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland  of^^' 
— a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  incalcu-J"^»iJ"- 
lable  influence  of  national  character  and  industrious  p.  22. 
habits  on  the  permanent  prosperity  of  nations.* 

The  population  of  the  British  islands,  which,  by 
the  late  census  in  1841  was  above  27,000,000,  had  Popniation 
certainly  not  attained,  in  1793  when  the  contest^  i^ie^" 
commenced,  to  much  more  than  half  that  number. 
By  the  census  of  1801,  which  was  the  first  regular  one 
that  ever  was  taken,  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
was  10,942,000  souls ;  and  eight  years  before,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  exceeded  9,800,000.  If 
to  this  is  added  4,000,000  for  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  period,  the  result  will  be  some- 

♦  Of  oats,  the  average  is  4  quarters  3  J  bushels ;  of  bariey,  4  quar* 
ten  \  bushel. — M'Culloch*8  BritUk  Empire^  i.  476. 
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CHAP,  what  above  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  for  the 
.whole  inhabitanta  of  the  British  islands,  when  the 
war  broke  out.*  This  limited  population,  and  the 
slow  progress  which  it  .had  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  is  very  remarkable,  whether  we 
consider  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  country 
with  those  inconsiderable  numbers,  the  much  greater 
population  of  the  country  to  which  it  was  opposed, 
or  the  prodigious  start  which  the  numbers  of  the 
people  had  made  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the 
the  strife.  The  population  of  the  British  isles  had 
not  advanced  more  than  seventy  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  whereas,  in  the  half  century  that 
next  elapsed  it  doubled ;  t  and  this  great  increase 
has  taken  place  chiefly  during  a  contest  for  life  or 
death  with  an  enemy,  which,  beginning  with  twenty- 


*  The  census  of  1841,  which  combhies  the  general  results  of  all  those 
hitherto  made  by  authority  of  government,  exhibits  the  foUowiog  picture 
of  the  progress,  of  the  population  of  the  empire  from  the  cummence- 
ment  of  the  present  century  : — 


GrcAt  BriUin,  viz., 

England, 

Wales, 

SooHaad, 

Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lester  Islands, 
Army,  Navj,  &c.. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1811. 

8,382,434 
647,346 

1,599.063 

9,538,8*7 
611,788 

1,805,688 

11,261.437 
717,439 

2,095,456 

13,091,006 
806,182 

2,365,114 

14,995,138 

911,603 

5,0 16« 

2,620,184 

ill 

11,906,303 
5,987,836 

640,300 

14,072,231 

6,801,827 

88,488 

319,300 

16,262,301 

7,767,401 

103,600 

277,017 

18,631911 

8,175,124 

124,010 

188,45:) 

16,338,109 

18,534,659 

21,2624»66 

24,410,429 

27.019.563_ 

'Census,  1841,  p.  7,  8, 


*  Night  traToUers. 


f  The  progress  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  been  very  different. 

1700 5,134,516.  1750 6,039,684. 

1710 5,066,337.  1760 6,479,730. 

1720 5,345,351.  1770 7,227,586 

1730 5,687,993.  1780 7,814,827. 

1740 5,829,705.  1790.........  8,540,738. 

1800..; 9,187,176. 

— PoBTBB*8  Progress  of  the  Nation^  !•  14. 
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five  millions  UDder  its  role,  at  one  period  came  to  chap. 
have  forty-two,  besides  as  many  more  arrayed  among.    ^^ 


its  allied  or  tributary  states.  Nothing  can  evince  ^^92. 
more  clearly  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest,  or 
the  prodigious  influence  of  the  energy  it  developed 
upon  the  future  growth  and  destinies  oi  mankind. 

The  contrast  afforded  by  the  present  situation  of 
of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland  (for  Great  in. 
the  north  is  peopled  by  the  British  race,  and  nearly  JJSSSli*^ 
the  same  as  Great  Britain)  affords  decisive  evidence <**'*<^«'- 
that  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  main  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
the  British  empire.  Philosophers  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  how  it  happens;  but  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  history  must  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  the  intellectual  character  and  ruling  propensities 
of  the  various  races  of  mankind ;  and  that  to  the 
indelible  influence  of  this  cause,  more  even  than 
to  the  effect  of  climate,  situation,  or  institution^ 
the  extraordinary  diversities  in  the  history,  and 
ultimate  fate  of  nations,  are  to  be  ascribed.  While 
some  are  industrious,  energetic,  and  persevering, 
others,  under  precisely  similar  physical  circum- 
stances, are  impassioned,  volatile,  and  capricious. 
While  some  have  an  elasticity  which  causes  them 
to  rise  superior  to  the  greatest  calamities,  and  often 
extract  good  out  of  the  extremity  of  evil,  others  are 
distinguished  by  a  heedlessness  which  nothing  can 
overcome,  and  an  insensibility  to  the  futui'e  which 
renders  valueless  in  their  hands  the  greatest  present 
advantages.  Institutions  which  philosophers  con- 
temporary with  the  French  revolution  generally 
represented  as  the  real  moulders  of  human  character, 
it  is  now  seen,  are  in  reality  more  frequently  moulded 
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CHAK  by  it     Forms  of  government  are  rather  the  result 
.of  national   temperament,  long  and  imperceptibly 


17i^2-  acting  on  the  administration  of  puWic  affairs,  than 
the  means  of  producing  any  durable  alteration  in 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  subjected  to  their 
influence ;  and  no  calamities  have  been  found  to  be 
so  overwhelming  as  those  arising  from  the  forcible 
transference,  to  the  people  of  one  race,  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  another.  The  example  of  Poland,  as 
contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  empires  of  Austria^ 
Russia,  and  Prussia ;  of  Great  Britain,  as  opposed 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland ;  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  as  distinguished  from  the  Fede- 
ral Union  of  the  north  of  the  same  continent ;  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution,  termi- 
nating in  a  monarchy  as  despotic  as  that  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  of  Spain,  wellnigb  blotted  from  the  book 
of  nations  by  the  iniquitous  forcing  upon  it  of  libe- 
ral institutions,  have  not  been  written  in  vain  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

The  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has 
Character  now  bccomc  that   of  nearly  the  whole   of  Great 
Anglo-     Britain,  and  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  their 
®**®°*'     race  has  long  been  predominant,  is  very  peculiar, 
and  differs  in  many  essential  particulars  from  any 
which  has  yet  appeared  among  mankind.     It  is 
not  what  belongs  to  any  one  race,  or  it  would  never 
have  done  such  great  things.     Formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive inroads  of  many  different  hordes  of  men,  it 
early  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity  a  character 
almost  exclusively  its  own.     Upon  the  original  stock 
of  the  Celts  or  Gaels,  the  descendants  of  whom,  in 
nearly  unmixed  purity,  are  still  to  be  seen  among 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales, 
there  has  been  successively  engrafted  the  blood  of 
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tbd  brave  and  persevering  Bomans,  of  the  simple  chap. 
and  honest  Saxon^^  of  the  ruthless  and  rapacious .    ^^ 


Danes,  and  of  the  ehivakous  and  haughty  Normans^  ^7^* 
That  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  those  different  races  of  conquerors 
need  be  told  to  none  who  reflect  on  the  language 
which  the  English  speak,  the  name  which  they  bear, 
the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  by  which  they  are  in 
general  distinguished.  But  it  is  not  the  German 
blood  alone  which  runs  in  the  British  veins — ^it  is 
not  German  simplicity  alone  which  appears  amongst 
its  inhabitants :  other  nations  have  bequeathed  to 
them  their  peculiarities  and  dispositions ;  and  it  is 
the  blending  of  the  whole  which  has  produced  the 
mingled  virtues  and  vices  of  the  British  character. 

The  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
are  their  energy  and  perseverance.  The  history  Energy 
of  nations,  equally  with  the  experience  of  common  "raJEwT^f 
life  around  us,  must  convince  every  one,  t^s^*^^^^®' 
although  these  qualities,  if  turned  into  a  wrong 
direction,  may  often  become  the  source  of  the  great- 
est calamities,  yet  they  are  an  essential  element  both 
in  national  and  individual  success ;  and  that,  if  kept 
in  the  right  channel,  they  are  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion for  public  or  private  elevation.  The  Ger- 
mans are  as  persevering,  the  Normans  as  ardent: 
it  is  the  union  of  ardour  with  perseverance,  of 
energy  with  industry,  of  fixity  of  purpose  with  effort 
in  pursuit,  which  characterises  England,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  long-continued  greatness.  And  these 
qualities  appear  in  the  clearest  manner  both  in  its 
past  history  and  present  situation.  In  other  states, 
great  and  heroic,  but  generally  transient,  efforts  in 
defence  of  freedom  have  been  made ;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  people  have  never  ceased  to  contend  for 
that  blessing,  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con« 
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CHAi^.  fesiof*-'^  period  now  of  a  thousand  ytors.     In  othet 


-free  communities,  tbd  aristocracy  have  uniformly  in 
^'^^^'  the  end  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  internal  ambition, 
or  the  force  of  external  power;  but  in  England, 
though  often  sorely  straitened,  and  at  times  to  all 
appearance  entirely  overthrown,  the  nobles  have 
ever  in  the  end  reasserted  their  pre-eminence,  and 
acquired  the  lead  in  the  state.  In  other  countries, 
wealth  has  for  a  season,  generally  fleeting,  attended 
the  victories  of  power  or  the  combinations  of  wis^ 
dom ;  but  in  England  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to 
acquire  opulence,  though  often  misdirected  and 
calamitous,  have  been  so  incessant,  that  they  have 
now  acquired  a  Colossal  amount  of  riches  unknown 
in  any  former  age  of  the  world.*  In  other  countries, 

*  The  following  Table  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  British  Empire  at 

this  period  (1843  :)— 

Extent  in 

GrBAT  BaiTAIN,  Vir;—  Population.  .q"raUM. 

England,            .            .  14,995,138  50,387 

Wales,         .            .  910,603  7,425 

SeoUaikd,            .            .  2,620,184  32,167 

Travelling,  .         5,016 


Total  Great  Britain, 

18,531,941 

89,979 

Ireland,     . 

•           .           •           • 

8,175,124 

32,512 

Lesser  Isles, 

.           •           •           « 

114,040 

332 

Dependencies  in  Europe, 

158,729 

124 

Do. 

Asia,  India, 

83,300,000 

630,000 

Do. 

Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong, 

1,242,000 

24,664 

Do. 

Africa, 

288,613 

200,723 

Do. 

North  America, 

1,530,400 

754,577 

Do. 

SonUi  America, 

100,800 

52,400 

Do. 

West  Indies, 

790,800 

77,552 

Do. 

Australasia, 

.     197,912 

474,000 

Total  British  Empire, 

114,620,312 

2,336,863 

Protected  States  in  Europe,  (Ionian  Islands,)     221,057 

1,041 

Do. 

India, 

40,000,000 

550,000 

Total  British  Empire  and  dependencies,  154,841,369        2,887,904 
Census  1841 ;  and  Malte  Brun,  iv.  254,  257. 
The  Rouuui  Bkapire  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  eleratlon  contahied 
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external  success  has  been  yarious,  and  successive  chap. 
ebbs  and  flows  in  the  national  progress  have  attested     ^^' 
the  mutability  of  the  smiles  of  fortune  ;  but  in  Eng-    ^^92. 
land  alone  in  modern,  as  in  Rome  in  ancient  times^ 
this  general  instability  in  human  affiiirs  seems  to 
have  been  mastered  by  some  higher  power ;  and 
though  calamities,  numerous  and  dreadful,  have  been 
sustained,  yet  they  have  all  been  speedily  repaired, 
until  the  empire  has  encircled  the  globe  in  its  arms, 
and  attained  a  magnitude  unknown  either  to  the 
l^ons  of  CflBsar  or  the  phalanx  of  Alexander. 

But  this  energy  and  perseverance  are  valuable 
national  qualities  only  when  properly  directed ;  they  Their  cor- 
are  nearly  allied  to  corresponding  vices,  and  uiay,JJ?JPJ[^°^ 
if  turned  to  selfish  or  unworthy  purposes,  become 
the  source  of  unbounded  corruption  and  crushing 
calamities.  The  English  will  do  nothing  by  halves ; 
if  they  become  corrupt,  they  will  be  corrupt  indeed. 
A  bad  Englishman  may  not  be  so  cruel,  but  he  is 
in  other  respects  a  more  profligate  and  hardened 
villain  than  the  wicked  of  any  other  European  state. 
The  same  fixity  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  pursuit 
which,  rightly  directed,  leads  to  greatness  and 
renown,  if  turned  to  selfish  or  degrading  objects, 
must  end  in  overwhelming  corruption.  The  inha*- 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  are  grave  :  and  it  is  in  grave 
nations,  as  individuals,  that  intensity  and  durability 
of  passion  are  to  be  found.  It  is  shallow  streams 
only  that  sparkle  and  ripple  in  their  course ;  the 
greater  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  deep  one,  the 
more  smooth  is  its  surface.     Already  the  national 


120,000,000  of  iDhabitants  ;  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  about 
80,000,000.  The  former  embraced  1,600,000  square  miles,  for  the 
most  part  fertile ;  the  latter  about  half  the  extent — Oibbon,  cluster  u 
vol ).  p,  37  and  57* 
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CHAP,  temperament  has  given  evident  marks  of  a  tendency 
to  set  in  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  woe  to  the  nation 


.1X92.  when  that  becomes  general!  An  insatiable  thirst 
for  excitement  and  pleasure  in  some  classes,  an 
unbounded  desire  for  wealth  or  distinction  in  others, 
have  become  as  it  were  national  characteristics,  and 
scruples  in  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to 
be  gained  are  fast  melting  away  before  the  increas- 
ing ardour  in  the  pursuit.  The  prodigious  extent 
to  which  the  passions  for  intoxication  and  sexual 
h'centiousness  are  carried  in  all  our  great  towns,  may 
prove  to  what  lengths  the  temperament  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  will  carry  them  when  directed  to  sensual 
gratification  ;  and,  although  the  objects  of  physical 
desire  change  in  the  progress  of  opulence,  the  desire 
itself  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.  There 
will  be  no  ^^dolce  fare  niente^^  in  Great  Britain 
when  corruption  becomes  general :  they  will  do 
enough,  but  it  will  be  little  more  than  evil. 

Perhaps  no  two  nations  ever  exhibited  a  more 
Character  striking  contrast  in  national  qualities  than  the  in- 
irishr  habitants  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  genuine 
Hibernian  race  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  Unlike  their  countrymen  in  Ulster,  who 
are  laborious,  active,  and  steady  as  their  progenitors 
of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  their  charac- 
ter is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  British,  and  much 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  French,  though 
with  some  important  distinctions  from  theirs  also. 
Brave,  both  individually  and  collectively ;  kind, 
charitable,  lightrhearted,  and  grateful,  they  possess 
many  virtues  which,  in  private  life,  must  command 
esteem  or  win  affection.  But  they  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  more  commanding 
•qualities  which  are  necessary  to    success  in    the 
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world,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  stamp  a  great    chap, 
destiny  on  nations.     Ever  vehement,  often  impas-     ^^' 
sioned,  they  yet  want  the  regulated  ardour  which  sus-    1792. 
tains  great  undertakings ;  indolent  and  excitable, 
they  seek  gratification  rather  in  taking  vengeance 
on  their  enemies  than  improving  themselves.     They 
are  too  short-sighted  to  see  what  is  necessary  to 
durable  success — too  volatile  and  inconsiderate  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  attain  it.     Ever 
since  their  conquest  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Henry  II.,  they  have  never  ceased  to  nourish  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  which  has  fre- 
quently burst  forth  in  frightful  acts  of  vengeance ; 
but  they  have  never  seen  that  it  was  by  adopting 
the  arts,  and  imitating  the  industry  of  the  stranger, 
that  they  alone  could  be  enabled  to  contend  with  him. 
Though  possessing  double  the  population,  and  quadru- 
ple the  physical  resources,  of  the  northern  neighbours 
of  England,  they  were  conqured  with  ease  by  eleven    - 
hundred    English  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand 
archers,  who  followed  the  Plantagenet  standard ; 
while  eighty  thousand  English  soldiers  have  been 
repeatedly  hurled  back  from  the  comparatively  deso- 
late and  ill-peopled  realm  of  Scotland. 

They  have   proved   themselves  as   incapable   of 
rivaling  the  British  in  peace  as  they  were  of  resist- Their  want 
ing  them  in  war.     They  have  neither  imitated  their ind^y° 
husbandry,  nor  adopted  their  manufactures;  their*"? ^'*^'" 
noble  natural  harbours  are  desolate,  their  magni- 
ficent fisheries  untouched,  their  rich  mineral  fields 
unexplored.     Nay,  so  far  has  their  animosity  gone, 
that  like  the  American  Indians,  they  repel  or  shun 
the  approach  of  civilization.     If  an  English  manu- 
facturer, bringing  bread  to  thousands,  settles  ^in 
their  country,  they  bum  down  his  factory;    if  a 
Scotch  farmer  appears,  capable  of  quadrupling  the 

VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP,  produce  of  their  soil,  they  shoot  him  through  the 
-.-Hi— head.  To  maintain  an  idle  and  barbarous  inde- 
1792.  pendence  is  their  idea  of  freedom ;  to  repel  the  first 
advances  of  industry  their  principle  of  patriotism. 
They  have  gained  their  object.  Capital  shuns  their 
fertile  and  peopled  shores ;  and  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  England  seeks  rather  the  risks  of  South 
American  insolvency,  or  North  American  repudia- 
tion, than  the  certainty  of  Irish  violence.  Equal, 
perhaps  superior,  to  the  English  in  genius,  they 
have  never  directed  it  to  any  useful  purpose ;  steadi- 
ness in  pursuit,  a  practical  turn,  have  been  their 
perpetual  bane ;  constantly  complaining  of  evils,  they 
have  never  suggested  any  practical  remedy  for  them ; 
ever  exclaiming  against  misgovernment,  they  have 
never  given  the  remotest  indication  .of  a  capacity  to 
govern  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  numerous 
brave  recruits  which  they  have  ever  furnished  for 
our  armies,  they  have  scarce  at  any  time  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  general  support  of  the  empire ; 
though  treated  with  extraordinary,  perhaps  un- 
merited, indulgence  in  taxation,*  their  national 
resources  are  scarcely  drawn  forth ;  and  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  British  dominions  is  disgraced 
by  two  millions  of  paupers,  in  a  land  which  might 
with  ease  maintain  three  times  its  present  number 
of  inhabitants.! 

The  second  great  circumstance  which  has  contri- 
buted to  the  steady  progress  and  present  greatness 

*  The  Irish  never  paid  either  the  income  tax,  nor  any  assessed  or  di- 
rect taxes,  and  do  not  do  so  at  this  hour ;  and  the  excise  and  the  cus- 
tom-house duties  were,  till  very  lately,  and  in  some  articles  still,  are 
materially  lower  than  in  the  neighhouring  island  of  Great  Britain. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  these  observations  apply  to 
the  Irish  race  as  a  whole^  and  in  that  respect  only.  The  author  is  well 
aware  that  many  men  of  great  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  estimable 
character,  are  to  be  found  among  them.  But  that  the  description  given 
regarding  them  in  general,  is  not  overcharged,  appears  from  the  follow- 
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of  the  British  empire,  is  the  insular  situation  of  chap. 
Great  Britain,  and  its  happy  position  in  the  Euro-     ^^ 
pean  seas.     Though  the  territorial  extent  of  the    1792. 
British    islands    is    so    inconsiderable,     yet    that  Happy 
of  its  sea-coast  is  comparatively  very  great;  and©^^^ 
two  islands  which  embrace   only  122,000  square^"^  f<>' 
English  miles  in   their  surface,  are  encircled  by      """ 
above  3000  miles  of  sea-coast.     The  finest  natural 
harbours  in  this  ample  circuit  lie  on  the  west  coasts. 
Milford  haven  in  South  Wales,  and  Lamlash  bay 
in  the  island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland,  are  both  mag- 
nificent natural  havens,  either  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  the  whole  British  navy.     By  far  the 
finest  harbours,  however,  which  nature  has  given  to 
the  British  islands,  are  to  be  found  in  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  lie  ready,  as  it  were,  to 
receive  the  whole  trade  of  the  new  world  in  their 
capacious  bosoms ;  but  the  indolence  and  want  of 
perseverance   of  the   inhabitants   of  those  highly 
favoured  regions  have  rendered  them,  hitherto  at 
least,  of  no  service  to  the  community ;  and  the  vast 
trade  of  America  passes  on  to  the  Mersey,  where, 

ing  account  of  his  countrymen,  given  by  the  able  Catholic  Bbhop  Dr 
Doyle : — "  What,"  gays  he,  addressing  his  flock,  *'  are  the  sonrces  of  your 
erils  ?  A  disregard  of  yourselves,  springing  out  of  your  own  worthless- 
ness,  your  own  idleness,  your  own  drunkenness,  your  own  want  of  energy 
and  industry  in  improving  your  own  condition.  These  are  your  vices, 
the  fruits  of  long-continued  and  gprinding  oppression,  the  almost  here- 
ditary vices  of  the  Irish  people.  Your  situation  never  can  or  will  improve 
until  unceasing  industry  succeed  to  idleness,  until  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  self-respect  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  Till  then 
you  may  complain  of  oppression,  but  it  will  not  cease.  You  may  rail  at 
the  Jaw ;  but  it  will  persecute  you.  No  power  on  earth  can  at  once 
remedy  your  evils.  The  Government  and  Legislature  are  endeavour- 
ing to  heal  them,  but  time  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
great  a  work.  !More  depends  on  you  than  on  acts  of  Parliament.  All 
the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted  would  not  make  an  idle  or  a  violent 
people  rich  or  happy." — Bishop  Dotle's  Pastoral  Charge^  1831 » 
Lordt'  Report  on  Tithes^  1882,  ii.  52. 
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CHAP,  amidst  dangerous  shoals,  and  on  an  open  beacb, 
._ifl_  industry  and  perseverance   have   reared   the   now 
1792.   magnificent  docks  of  Liverpool. 

But  if  in  this  quarter  the  heedlessness  of  man  has 
Nursery  hitherto  rendered  nugatory  the  choicest  gifts  of  na- 
inltecoMuture,  in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands,  his  energy 
and  fish-^  and  vigour  have  extracted  out  of  the  apparent  hard- 
eries.  ships  of  his  situation  the  elements  of  strength  and 
the  source  of  riches.  Around  the  stormy  and  inhos- 
pitable Hebrides,  and  in  the  dark  and  dangerous 
seas  that  flow  round  the  Orkney  islands,  thirty-five 
thousand  hardy  seamen  are  engaged  in  fisheries, 
which  now  cause  to  flow  into  the  British  / empire 
that  stream  of  wealth  which  the  republic  of  Holland 
so  long  drew  from  the  deep-sea  fisheries  in  the 
North  Seas.  The  tempestuous  German  Ocean,  and 
iron-bound  east  coast  of  England,  which  renders  a 
voyage  from  London  to  Edinburgh  more  perilous  to 
the  inexperienced  navigator  than  one  to  the  East 
Indies,  have  conspired  to  produce  that  incomparable 
race  of  seamen  in  every  age — the  nursery  of  the 
British  navy,  and  carry  on  the  vast  coasting  trade 
by  which  coal  is  conveyed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  to  that  of  the  Thames ;  while  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  Great  Britain  is  studded  with  active  fishing 
stations,  whose  indefatigable  seamen  supply  the  huge 
metropolis  with  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  are 
superior  to  any  in  the  world  in  hardihood  and 
daring. 

So  favourable  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  for 
Its  happy  foreign  commerce,  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  ancient 
fo^oreignliistorians,  that  when  Carausius,the  Roman  governor 
commerce,  ^f  (\r^Q  island,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Capitol,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  his  fleets,  in  maintaining  his 
independence  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  future  mis- 
tress of  the  waves,  in  Gibbon's  words,  had  already 
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assumed  its  station  as  a  respectable  maritime  power,  chap. 
It  is  not  merely  the  extent  of  its  sea-coast,  and  the  ^^ 
intrepidity  which  necessity  has  given  to  its  seamen,  1792. 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority ;  it  is  owing, 
also,  in  an  equal  degree  to  its  happy  situation  with 
reference  to  external  commerce.  Placed  midway 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  its  ships 
had  only  half  the  distance  to  go  to  supply  the  wants 
of  either,  and  thus  its  shipping  became  the  readiest 
vehicle  by  which  the  productions  of  the  north  and  the 
south  were  mutually  exchanged  for  each  other.  When 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered,  its  situation  was  found  to  be  the  best 
adapted  of  any  in  Europe  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  emporium  for  Asiatic  merchandise  ;  and  thus 
it  became,  to  the  destruction  of  Venice,  the  centre 
of  that  lucrative  traffic  which  in  every  age  has  con* 
stituted  the  principal  source  of  commercial  great* 
ness.  When  America  was  gradually  peopled  with 
British  descendents,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
new  world  opened  a  market  for  manufacturing  indus- 
try greater  than  any  other  in  existence,  the  British 
isles  still  remained  in  the  very  front  of  the  traffic,  and 
their  cliffs  formed  the  first  landmarks  to  the  transat- 
lantic mariner  on  approaching  the  European  shores. 
Thus  Great  Britain,  alike  by  its  situation,  its  ad- 
vantages, and  its  dangers,  was  fitted  by  nature  for 
commercial  greatness ;  and  the  empire  of  the  seas 
was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  it  by  Providence,  as  a,  Qjbbon, 
part  of  the  mysterious  design  going  forward  for  thec.xi.voLL 
colonization  and  peopling  of  the  earth.^ 

But  if  this  object  is  apparent  from  the  external 
situation  of  the  British  isles,  what  shall  be  said  to  Andriut 
the  astonishing  mines  of  wealth  which  they  contain  richei. 
in  th^ir  bosom  ?     It  is  in  them  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  have  found  treasures  far  exceeding  thos^ 
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CHAP,  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  Valueless  to  the  unskilled  bar-* 
_liL— barian,  unknown  in  many  subsequent  ages  of  na» 
1792.  tional  advancement,  they  yield  boundless  streams  of 
wealth  to  reward  civilized  industry,  and  contain  the 
elements  of  the  greatest  achievements  to  the  cease- 
less efforts  of  practised  knowledge.  Acix)ss  England 
there  runs,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  dipping  towards 
the  south-west,  a  broad  belt  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
Similar  strata  in  Scotland  lie  beneath  the  basin  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth ;  and  these  valuable  seams,  often 
in  close  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  at  once  furnish 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  great  moving  Power  of 
Steam,  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  rendered 
the  indispensable  foundation  of  manufacturing  opu- 
lence, and  the  materials  of  the  most  extensive  and 
durable  manufacture  which  the  wants  of  man  re- 
quire in  civilized  life.*  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
those  invaluable  elements  of  manufacturing  great- 
ness, that  the  fabrics  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
South  Wales  in  the  southern,  and  Lanarkshire  and 
•  Renfrewshire  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, are  to  be  ascribed :  their  astonishing  present 
magnitude,  demonstrate  the  vast  influence  of  these 
subterraneous  treasures,  when  applied  to  their  des- 
tined purpose  by  human  knowledge  and  industry. 
The  approach  to  this  mineral  region  is  indicated  by 
its  prodigious  population  ;  its  boundless  wealth ;  its 
provinces  of  houses ;  but  with  them  are  connected, 
as  usual  in  human  affairs,  the  prolific  seeds  of  evil. 

•  Sixty  years  ago  James  Watt  said,  speaking  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of 
Glasgow.  **  The  manafaetorers  of  Glasgow  are  quite  wrong  in  seeking 
the  materials  for  their  fabrics  in  America ;  thev'  cotton  is  to  be  fatmd 
under  their  own  feet'*  Subsequent  times  have  abundantly  proved  the 
sagacity  of  the  prophecy.  There  are  now  sixty-five  blast  furnaces  in 
Lanarkshire,  consuming  annually  650,000  tons  of  coal,  and  producing 
260,000  tons  of  iron.  This  immense  manufacture  is  almost  entirely 
the  growth  of  the  last  fifteen  years. — See  Dr  Watt's  Statistics  ofOlas- 
j^ow,  Lanarkshire,  p.  57,  a  most  curious  and  valuable  work. 
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Agriculture,  overlooked  for  the  gambling  specula^  chap. 
tions  of  commerce,  is  generally  neglected;  tall  chim-     ^^ 
neys  every  where  attest  the  firequent  steam-engine ;    ^792. 
the  sky  is  loaded  with  sulphurous  clouds ;    pallid 
countenances,  and  diminutive  forms,  indicate  the 
long  continued  influence  of  unhealthy  employments : 
the  jails  are  loaded  with  criminals,  the  spirit-cellars 
with  profligates ;  female  virtue  and  usefulness  are  lost 
amidst  the  fatal  precociousness  of  labour.     Wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay ;  and  the  universal  thirst 
for  excitement  and  riches  spreads  corruption,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  ruin/ 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which,  under  the  influence  of  the  war,  and  of  Prodigi. 
these  causes,  has  now  arisen  to  such  an  astonishingof'^rma. 
pitch  of  greatness,  were  in  1792,  when  the  contest^^*^'^ 
commenced,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  ofmtroeof 
infancy.     If  the  exports,  imports,  and  shipping  of 
three  years  ending  with  5th  January  1792,  be  com. 
pared  with  what  they  had  respectively  reached  fifty 
years  afterwards,  they  appear  each  to  have  tripled;* 

*  The  following  List  exhibits  the  population  of  the  principal  cities 
In  ^  the  Empire,"  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  Their  magnitude 
msty  well  excite  astonishment,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the 
▼ast  increase  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  In  1792  London  was 
not  half,  the  other  cities  not  a  fourth,  of  their  present  size. 

Population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  1841  :— 

The  Metropolis 1,873,677        Newcastle-on-Tyne....  49,860 

Manchester,  Salford,  Hull 41,629 

and  suburbs :.   296,183        York  city 28,842 

Liverpool 286,487  

Birmingham  and  Edinburgh  city,  (in- 

suburbs 1 82,922  eluding  North  and 

Leeds 152,054  South  Leith,) 166,450 

Bristol 122,296        Glasgow,  city  and 

Plymouth 80,059  suburbs, 274,656 

Sheffield 68,186        Paisley 60,487 

Rochdale  (part  of  Aberdeen 64,767 

parish) 67,889        Dundee -.     62,794 

Norwich 62,344        Greenock 36,936^- 
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CHAP,  a  prodigious  increase,   and  amply   explaining   the 

duplication  of  population  during  the  same  period.* 

^'^^-  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  half  century 
exhibits  a  progress  in  commerce  and  opulence  in 
the  British  Empire,  which  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  now  to 
contemplate  it  without  the  deepest  apprehension. 
The  social  balance  has  become  overloaded  on  the 
other  side.  An  amount  of  population  has  now  come 
to  depend  on  the  precarious  and  fluctuating  interests 
of  commerce  which  exceeds  any  thing  yet  witnessed 
among  men,  and  has  induced  that  unstable  equili- 
brium in  the  state,  which  threatens,  in  the  event 
of  any  serious  external  disasters  or  internal  con- 
vulsions, the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

Those   who  are   accustomed   to  regard    foreign 
Andstm   commerce  and  manufactures  as  the  main  source  of 
Si^'offts'^^®  wealth  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  will  be 
•gricui-    surprised  to  learn  that,  not  only  in  1793,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  even  at  this  time,  notwithstand- 
^  ing  the  prodigious  increase  they  have  since  under- 
gone, these  sources  of  opulence  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  total  amount  of  British  manufactures 
annually  produced  is  about  L.  180,000,000  worth,  of 
which  only  L.47,000,000  is  taken  off^  by  the  whole 

*  Table  showing  the  exports, 'imports,  and  shipping  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  and  1839,  1840,  1841,  respectively. 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Declared  Valoe  of 
Exports. 

Tons  British 
Shipping. 

1789 
1790 
1791 

1839 
1840 
1841 

L.18.372,149 
18,921,347 
19,659,858 

L.22,147,361 
23,021,472 
24,904,851 

... 

1,272,114 
1,321,231 
1,363,463 

62,004,000 
67,432,964 
64,377,962 

110,198,716 
116,479,678 
116,903,668 

L.53,233,580 
51,4C6,430 
51,634,623 

3,000,000 
3,512,480 
3,619,850 

'Purl.  Peters,  1843,  and  Mr  Aj>diiiotom*s  Finance  BesoUUiom^ 
1801 ;  Parf.  But.  xxzT.  1568. 
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external  trade  of  the  world  put  t(^ther,  while  no  chap, 
less  than  L.  133,000,000  is  consumed  in  the  home      ^^ 
market ;   and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a    1792. 
third  is  absorbed  by  the  British  Colonies,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.     So  that  the  home  and  colonial 
trade  is  to  the  whole  foreign  put  together  as  5  to  1.* 
And,   while  the  total  produce  of  manufactures  is 
L.180,000,000  annually,  and  of  mines  and  minerals 
L.13,776,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil  is  not  less  than 
L.300,000,000 ;  or  a  half  more   than   the  whole 
manufactures  and  mines  put  together. 

In  truth,  though  less  noticed  than  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  commercial  greatness,  the  marvels  of  Manreit  of 
British  agriculture  exceed  all  other  marvels  in  thisf^j^'^. 
land  of  wonders.    Perhaps  there  never  was  a  country  ^""• 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  exposed 
to  such  a  strain  as  that  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
for  the  last  half  century,  or  in  which  it  has  so  won- 
derfully kept  pace,  during  the  whole  period,  with 
the  wants  of  the  community.     Not  only  has  it  been 

*  Mahittacturbs  and  Mimes  in  1840. 
For  manufacturiDg  exportation,      .  .  L  47,257,766 

For  home  markets,  .  .  133,500,000 


Total  Manufactures,           .  L.180,757,766 

Mines  and  minerals,                       .            .  13,776,286 

Manufactures  and  Mines,    .  L.l 94,534,052 

AOBICULTUBAL  PbODDCE. 

19.185,000  arable  acres,  at  L.7  each,  L.133,945,000 

27,000,000  acres  of  meadows,  at  L.6  each,  162,000,000 

15,000,000    do.    of    wastes,              .            .  5,000,000 

L.300,945,000 

Exports  of  manufactures  to  British  Colonies,  16,500,000 

Home  consumption,              .            .             •  133,500,000 

Home  and  Colonial,     .            .  L.150,000,000 

All  the  rest  of  the  world,        .  L.30,757,766 

—See   Placmam's    Stai.   Table*  far  1842,  p.  45,  (a  most  useful 

work;)  and  Pobtsr*s  Prog,  of  Nation^  1 177. 
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CHAP,  called  upon  in  an  old  state,  with  a  territory  narrow 
^^*    .and  wholly  appropriated,  to  keep  pace  with  an  in- 


1792.  crease  of  population  which  has  douhled  in  that  time, 
and  an  increase  in  horses  and  the  wants  of  animals  of 
luxury,  which  have  advanced  in  a  still  greater  proper- 
tion,  but  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  constant  abstrac- 
tion of  capital  and  enterprise  into  the  more  tempting 
transactions  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  then 
advancing  in  the  same  community  with  unheard  of 
rapidity.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  constant  and  in- 
creasing strain  upon  its  produce,  and  abstraction  of 
the  capital  which  should  sustain  it,  the  agriculture 
of  the  British  islands  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  community,  and  until  the  late  unpre- 
cedented occurrence  oi  Jive  bad  harvests  in  succes- 
sion, the  average  amount  of  foreign  grain  imported 
was  steadily  diminishing,  and  at  length  had  become  a 
perfect  trifle.*  And  while  a  deluded  generation 
was  believing  the  doctrine,  that  population  in  the 
later  stages  of  society  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  it,  nature  was 
silently,  in  that  very  community,  rebuking  their  error, 
and  furnishing  decisive  demonstration  of  its  fallacy. 
For  at  the  time  that,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  surrounded  by  the  virgin  riches  of  the  Far- 
West,  seven  cultivators  only  raised  surplus  produce 
sufficient  for  one  manufacturer,  on  the  narrow  ter- 
ritory and  amidst  the  aged  population  of  Britain, 
one  agriculturist  was  raising  food  sufficient  for  four 
manufacturers;  in   other   words,   in    the   old  and 

*  Annual  Ayerage  of  Foreign  Grain  imported  into  Great  Britiun — 

1801  to  1810,     .            .            .  600,946  quarters. 

1811  to  1820,                   .             .  458,578 

1821  to  1830,                   .             .  534,992 

1831  to  1835,                  .             .  398,509 

1835  to  1840,                   .             .  1,992,548 
Five  bad  years  in  succession. 

—Fobteb's  ProgrzM  of  the  Naiian,  L  146 ;  and  Pari.  TmhieBf  ix.  64S. 
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dense  community,  the  power  of  labour  in  producing  chap. 
food  for  the  other  classes  of  society  was  eight  and  ,    ^^ 


TWENTY  TIMES  what  it  was  in  the  young  and  advan-    ^792. 


cing  one.* 


The  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
supposed  by  theoretical  observers  to  have  been,  ante-  oidconstu 
rior  to  the  great  chauge  of  1832,  a  mixed  consti-orwS^^ 
tution,  in  which  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the®"^"- 
commons  mutually  checked  and  counteracted  each 
other,  was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  having  a  sove- 
reign for  the  executive,  disguised  under  the  many 
forms  of  a  republic  The  system  of  separate  powers 
controlling  and  checking  each  other,  sounds  well  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  it  induces  an  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  most  important  functions  of  govern- 
ment. England  had  enough  of  it  from  1832  to 
184fO.  But  although  the  practical  direction  of 
affairs  was,  by  the  old  constitution,  generally  vested 
in  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  yet  was  the  spirit  of  • 
the  country  so  essentially  democratic,  and  so  large 
the  intermixture  of  popular  institutions  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  monarchy,  that  a 
strong  check  existed  on  the  power  of  the  magnates, 
which  in  periods  of  excitement  became  irresistible, 
and  always  operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  the 

*  A^cultorists  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains 

in  America,        •            •            •            .            •  2,092,250 

All  other  classes,          .            •            •            .            .  287,7^1 

Or  about  7  to  1. 

A^culturists  all  over  America,          .            .            .  3,717,756 

All  other  classes,          .....  1,078,680 

Or  about  3^  to  one, 

Agricultural  families  in  Great  Britain  in  1831,          •  961,134 

All  other  classes,          .....  2,453,041 

3,414,175 

Or  about  1  agriculturist  to  2}  other  classes.  By  the  census  of  1841, 

the  proportion  of  agriculturists  to  other  classes  is  about  1  to  3— See 

PoRTEa's  Progress  of  Nation ,  i.  59 ;  and  Census  of  1841 ;  and  American 

Census  1841. 
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CHAP,  abuses  into  which  that  form  of  government  has  a 
'    .tendency  to  run.    The  close,  or  nomination  boroughs, 


1792.  long  so  much  the  object  of  invective,  had  become, 
situated  as  the  British  Empire  was,  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  its  constitution :  for  they  furnished 
an  inlet  to  commercial  and  colonial  wealth,  which 
practically  represented  their  interests,  and  prevent- 
ed the  selfish  views  of  the  dominant  island  from 
exercising  excessive  oppression  on  the  unrepresented 
distant  dependencies.  They  furnished  a  ready  en- 
trance to  talent  which  might  disdain  the  arts  requisite 
to  win  the  suffrages  of  a  numerous  constituency,  and 
they  admitted  a  body  of  men  into  the  legislature 
who  had  the  invaluable  quality  of  independence, 
for  many  of  them  had  purchased  their  seats.  A 
legislature  entirely  composed  of  such  men  would  be 
highly  objectionable^  because  it  would  be  destitute 
of  the  element  of  popular  representation ;  but  a 
.  certain  number  were  an  invaluable  addition  to  an 
assembly  ruling  a  vast  multitude  of  distant  depen- 
dencies, with  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  domi- 
nant people  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  :  and  time 
will  show  whether  any  thing  has  been  gained  by  sub- 
jecting the  whole  legislature  to  the  direct  nomination 
of  numbers  in  the  British  islands. 

Society  existed  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  war 
commenced,  in  a  form  which  <bad  never  before  been 
witnessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
which  may  well  arrest  attention ;  for  it  never  will 
be  seen  in  it  again.  Manufactures  and  commerce, 
though  considerable  and  increasing,  were  as  no- 
thing to  what  they  have  since  become:  not  only 
did  the  strength  of  the  state  consist,  as  it  still 
does,  in  the  land,  but  the  national  feelings  and 
customs  were  formed  by  its  attachments.  Com- 
mercial fabrics  existed  in   many   quarters}  nume« 
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reus   towns   were  rising  on   all   sides ;    but  their  chap. 
influence  was  felt  rather  in  the  quickened  sale  of     ^^ 
produce,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  general  wealth    ^792. 
and  agricultural  industry,  than  in  any  change  theyAtpectof 
had  efiocted  in  the  national  habits  or  dispositions/' the  Brt-*** 
The  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  in  the  country ;  fJ^^^J^J* 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  given  it  a  pecu- 
liar and  delightful  character.     The  long  security 
from  foreign  warfare  or  domestic  dissension ;  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  yeomanry  with  a  view  to 
parliamentary  influence :  the  passion  for  field  sports, 
which  seems  indelible  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
had  combined  to  make  the  nobles  and  landholders 
almost  universally  reside  upon  their  estates.     The 
principal  ones  had  houses  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
but  their  homes  were  in  the  country.     Thus  they 
were  identified  in  feeling,  interest,  and  amusements 
with  the  rural  population ;  and  a  feeling  had  grown 
up  between  them  akin  to  that  which  subsisted  in 
La  Vendee  between  the   seigneurs  and  peasants. 
They  followed  the  same  hounds,  sat  in  the  same 
church,  they  were  carried  at  last  to  the  same  church- 
yard.    One  common  faith  united  the  rich  and  the 
poor.     The  graceful  steeple  of  the  parish  church 
frequently  arose  from  amidst  the  oaks  of  the  noble- 
man's park,  and  his  younger  brother  held  the  liv- 
ing.    He  visited  the  poor  in  their  affliction  ;   he 
vied   with  the  rich  in  their  festivity;  he  was  the 
link  which  united  the  extremes  of  society,  too  apt 
in    the   progress   of  opulence  to  be  severed   from 
each  other.     The  counties  were  covered  with  ma- 
nor-houses, the  fields  with  cottages  ;  fearless  indus- 
trious poverty  spread   into  nature ;    haughty  opu- 
lence sought  to   improve   its   beauties.      The   fre- 
quency of  enclosures  and  hedge-row  timber  gave  the 
country  the  appearance  of  a  continued  forest ;  but 
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CHAP,  the  frequent  green  meadow,  trim  garden,  flower- 
ing orchard,  and  ornamented  cottage,  bespoke  the 


1792.    a|)0(Je  of  happy  and  contented  man. 

A  monarch  was  on  the  throne  peculiarly  fitted 
Great  for  the  stormy  period  in  which  his  lot  had  been 
a^^  ^  c^*-  With  little  education,  and  no  great  acquired 
^^'-  information,  George  III.  had  yet  that  solid  judg- 
ment, that  native  sagacity,  which  so  often  compen- 
sates all  other  deficiencies,  and  for  the  want  of" 
which  all  the  most  laboured  accomplishments  can  sel- 
dom afford  any  compensation.  Simple  in  his  tastes, 
correct  and  decorous  in  his  manners,  essentially 
patriotic  in  his  affections,  he  faithfully  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  best  part  of  the  British  people ; 
and  though  frequently,  from  external  disaster  or 
internal  faction,  the  object  of  vehement  obloquy  with 
the  noisy  multitude,  yet  these  ebullitions  were  tran- 
sient, and  he  never  failed,  erelong,  to  regain  that 
favour  with  the  unthinking  many,  which  he  never 
lost  with  the  thinking  few.  He  was  a  more  valu- 
able king  of  England,  at  that  period,  than  one  with 
more  shining  talents  or  extensive  knowledge  might 
have  been  ;  for  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  sw  ept 
away  by  philosophical  theories  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant, or  delusions  which  arose  out  of  views  which 
he  did  not  possess.  His  temper  was  obstinate ;  but, 
directed  by  good  sense,  this  peculiarity  seldom  led 
him  into  error,  and  often  was  productive  of  incal- 
culable advantage.  He  was  the  very  opposite  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  without  his  philosophic  speculation, 
with  less  unforeseeing  philanthropy,  he  had  incom- 
parably more  firmness  and  resolution.* 

*  An  eminent  instance  of  this  had  recently  occurred.  When  Lon- 
don was  in  flames  daring  the  dreadful  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in 
1780,  and  the  cabinet  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  should  be 
done,  an  order  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  people,  if  in  the  act  of 
breaking  into  or  destroying,  was  made  out ;  but  the  other  cabinet  mi- 
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Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  CHir. 
recover,  in  a  great  degree,  the  losses  and  exhaostion      "" 
of  the  American  war.    If  she  had  lost  one  empire  in    1^^- 
the  Western,  she  had  gained  another  in  the  Elastem  st.u  of 
world:  the  wealth  of  India  began  to  pour  into  ber^f^ 
bosom;  and  a  little  island  in  the  west  of  Europe it92. 
already  exercised  a  sway  over  realms  more  extensiTe 
than  the  arms  of  Rome  had  reduced  to  subjectioo.  A 
vast  revenue,  amounting  to  L.7,000,000  annually,  was 
already  derived  from  her  Indian  possessions;  and, al- 
though nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  sum  was  absorb- 
ed in  their  costlv  establishment,  vet  her  rulers  alreadT 
looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  period, 
now  never  likely  to  be  realized,  when  the  empire  of 
Hindostan,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  burden, 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state, 
and  the  wealth  of  India  really  become  that  mine  of 
gold  to  Britain,  which  it  had  long  proved  to  num- 
bers of  her  children.    Her  national  debt,  amounting 
to  L!24rl<,O00,0(X),  and  occasioning  an  annual  charge 
of  L.9,3 17,000,  was  indeed  a  severe  burden  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people ;  and  the  taxes,  tboTr^h 
light  in  comparison  of  what  have  been  imjxw^  in 
later  times,  were  still  felt  as  oppressive ;  t-t,  z^^kI- 
theless,  the  resources  of  the  state  had  augn>ec*^  v> 
an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  r»fjK#»  ^'Jvix. 
had  prevailed  since  the  conclusion  of  :be  fcnii€T« 
contest.* 

nisters  decb'ned  to  sign  it,  frcaa  cccv3  u  t:  'jta  JscxHrj.  T>iii  mk 
the  KiDg  asked  the  attc/nif:T-g*«nI  :"lV*iitr*r.:n-  *  I-f  -J*  u-ti^ 
was'agreeable  to  the  law  of  F'g-'i.'>^.*  Tik  Ar.-jni?^  -?r;*u!sl  r  -rm^ 
*'  Give  me  the  papers,"  cried  tr*e  =.:c4rti-  *  laxi.  I  vll  sifs  r,  n-  *5:xl.' 
He  did  so ;  the  troops  xmsbitS-jaSi^  teausi  tst-C  j:.  hdc  21  kx  irivn  -te 
devastation  was  at  an  eod.  Brj:  Gvjcri  d  ▼»  r««:7  a,  lu  rtuw^^ 
-school,  if  tranqnillity  Lid  do^  us«  r^RireL  --i  istf^  rvut  ir  -ii*  vaK 
of  his  guards  into  his  bunJrz  exj-ltiL— Wi^^ixii  »  JCtsmign.  -  Uri 
3o7. 
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CHAP.       Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  liad 
__i^l_ rapidly  increased;    the   trade  with   the    indepen- 
1792.    dent  states  of  North  America,  had  been  found  to 
Reyennes,  cxcccd  what  had  been  enjoyed  with  them  when  in 
uATnd"  a  state  of  colonial  dependence;   and  the  incessant 
naval        exertions  of  every  individual  to  better  his  condition, 
had  produced  a  surprising  effect  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit.    The 
three  per  cents,  from  57,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
had  risen  to  99 ;  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the 
capital  was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  most 
circuitous   foreign   trades,    and   hazardous  distant 
investments.     The  national  revenue  amounted  to 
L.  16,000,000,  and  the  army  included  82,000  sol- 
diers  in  the  British  isles,  besides  an  equal  force  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  thirty-six  regiments 
of  yeomanry;  but  these  forces  were  rapidly  aug- 
mented  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and, 
before  1796,  the  regular  army  of  Britain  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  si:x  thousand  men,  including 
forty-two  thousand  militia.     More  than  half  of  this 
force,  however,  was  required  for  the  service  of  the 
>  Jom.  i.    colonies ;   and  experience  has  proved,  that  Britain 
Reg.        can  never  collect  above  forty  thousand  men  upon 
R^rt^of'^^y  ^^®  P^^^'  ^°  *^®  continent  of  Europe.      The 
Finance    real   Strength  of  England  consisted   in  her  inex- 
teerSay   haustiblc  Wealth,  in  the  public  spirit  and  energy  of 
stite^^^"  her  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  centuries  of. 
Papers,     glory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
Table  L    the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed  command 
^^PP-^^^'-oftheseas.'* 

*  The  British  Navy  on  5th  January  1792  contained — 

Fit  for  Service.  Old  and  Guard  Ships.  Total. 

Line,  115  38  153 

Frigates,  84  5  89 

—Jameses  Naval  History, 
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But,  though  abounding  in  all  the  resources,  Eng-   chap. 
land,  at  this  period,  had  little  of  the  moral  strength      '^ 
so  necessary  in  war.     During  the  disastrous  con-    ^'^^^' 
test  in  America,  the  national  glory  had  been  seri- 
ously tarnished.     Two  large  armies  had  laid  down 
their  arms  to  the  enemy ;  and   even  the   ancient 
supremacy  of  the  seas  seemed  to  have  been  put  in 
hazard  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  rode  triumphant  in  the  British  Channel.  The 
glorious  defence  of  Gibraltar  alone  had  maintained 
the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  English  land  forces;  the 
splendid  victory  of  the  12th  April,  under  Rodney, 
vindicated  the  ancient  prowess  of  her  seamen.     Nor 
was  either  the  army  or  the  navy  in  such  a  state  as 
to  render  any  early  success  probable  in  any  new 
contest.     Abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  description 
existed  in  every  department  of  the  army :  young 
men  were  appointed  to  commissions  by  purchase, 
or  in  consequence  of  parliamentary  influence,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  profession ;  promotion 
was  seldom  awarded  to  real  merit;  and  no  academies 
or  schools  were  in  existence  to  teach  the  inexperi- 
enced  oflScer  even  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.* 
It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, that  the  British  army  was  improved,  and  her 
commanders  rendered  capable  of  turning  to  good 
account  that  undaunted   courage,  which  in  every  ^ 
age  has  formed  the  honourable  characteristic  of  the  251. 
British  people.^ 

England,  like  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe, 

♦  To  such  a  IcDgth  was  this  system  carried,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  infants  to  obtain  commissions  in  the  cradle,  and  draw  pay  regularly 
for  sixteen  years  before  they  joined  their  corps.  The  well-known  story 
in  Scotland  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  nursery,  "  Oh,  it's  only 
the  Major  roaring  for  his  parriich  /**  shows  how  common  this  abuse  had 
become  in  families  of  influence. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP,  had  slumbered  on,  contented,  prosperous,  and  for 
^'     the  most  part  inglorious,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 

■^^^^-  tury.  The  bright  aurora  with  which  it  was  ushered 
in,  in  the  days  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  had 
afforded  no  true  promise  of  the  general  character 
of  the  political  era  which  followed ;  the  fierce  pas- 
sions, the  heart-stirring  feelings,  the  enduring  energy 
of  the  civil  wars,  had  passed  into  the  page  of  history, 
and,  with  the  licentious  profligacy  of  Charles  11., 
were  pictured  only  in  contemporary  annals,  or  the 
reflecting  mirror  of  the  national  theatre.  The  arms 
of  Frederick,  and  the  administration  of  Chatham, 
alone  cast  a  fleeting  lustre  over  the  general  mono- 
tony of  the  period ;  but  even  their  glories  were  the 
result  of  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of 
cabinets,  and  partook  not  of  the  profound  interest 
of  the  theological  contests  which  had  preceded,  or 
the  political  passions  which  followed  them.  The 
strife  of  religion  had  ceased,  that  of  equality  had 
not  commenced  ;  between  the  two  there  intervened 
a  long  repose  of  a  hundred  years,  illustrated  by  few 
glories,  stained  by  still  fewer  crimes,  during  which 
the  fervour  springing  from  the  former  great  convul- 
sion insensibly  expired,  and  the  seeds  destined  to 
produce  a  still  fiercer  collision  were  gradually  ripen- 
ing to  maturity. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  this  period,  that  so- 
ciety had  at  length  assumed  a  settled  and  permanent 
form,  that  all  the  great  causes  of  discord  had  been 
extinguished,  and  that  history  would  never  again 
have  to  commemorate  the  vehement  contentions  and 
tragic  incidents  which  had  arisen  in  an  earlier  period 
of  human  existence..  Adam  Smith  observed,  that 
while  the  population  of  America  was  doubling  every 
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five-and-twenty  years,  that  of  Europe  was  slumber-  chap. 
ing  on  with  an  increase  which  would  hardly  arrive-     '^* 


at  the  same  result  in  five  hundred ;  while  Gibbon  "^^^^^ 
lamented  that  the  period  of  interesting  incident  was 
past,  and  that  the  modem  historian  would  never 
again  have  to  record  the  moving  events  and  dismal 
eatastrophes  of  ancient  story.  Such  were  anticipa- 
tiras  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  on  the  yerge  of 
a  period  destined  to  be  illustrated  by  the  blood  of 
Robespierre  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Nelson  ;  when  the  human  race,  mowed  down  by 
the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spring  up 
again  with  an  elasticity  almost  equalling  the  far- 
fiamed  rapidity  of  Transatlantic  increase.* 

The  opinions  of  the  country  as  might  have  been 
expected  on  so  great  an  event,  were  divided  on  the  Views  of 
French  Revolution.     The  young,  the  ardent,  the  0^^^^  Re! 
philosophical,  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  ^<>i"^*®"- 
of  its  success ;  a  new  era  seemed  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  world ;  from  the  rise  of  freedom  in  that 
great  empire,  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  the  bonds 
of  superstition,  appeared  to  be  dropping  from  the 
hands  of  the  human  race.     It  was  not  merely  the 
factious,  the  restless,  and  the  ambitious,  who  enter- 
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CHAP,  classes  generally  inclined  to  these  opinions,  those  en- 
^^'    .  tertaining  extreme  views  were  comparatively  inconsi 


^^^^*  derahle  in  number.  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
were  decidedly  loyal;  in  the  country  almost  invari- 
ably  so.  The  confirmed  democrats  in  Great  Britain 
at  that  period  were  by  no  means  numerous.  They 
were  estimated  by  Mr  Burke,  who  was  noways  in- 
*.?*^^?'    clined  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  time,  at  eighty 

Tiii.  140,       ,  ,  ,  °  »  &      J 

141.         thousand.^ 

But  if  the  changes  in  France  were  regarded  with 

And  of  the  favour  by  one,  they  were  looked  on  with  utter  horror 
*^"®»-  i)y  another  class  of  the  community.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  great  aristocratic  body,  all  the  adherents 
of  the  church,  all  the  holders  of  office  under  the 
monarchy,  in  general  the  great  bulk  of  the  opulent 
ranks  of  society,  beheld  them  with  apprehension  or 
aversion.  Many  of  those  who  had  life  before  them, 
rejoiced  in  the  changes  which  society  seemed  about 
to  undergo;  those  who  had  passed  through  it,  trem- 
bled at  their  approach :  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  had  no  fears  of  the  consequences  of  innovation ; 
those  who  had  acquired,  or  inherited  much,  were 
justly  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  the  first  ob- 
jects of  spoliation.  These  were  the  general  divi- 
sions  of  society ;  but  of  course  they  were  modified 
by  the  temper  or  habits  of  thought  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, and  the  partisans  of  innovation  numbered 
many  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  noble  fami- 
lies among  their  supporters. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party  was  Mr  Fox,  the 

Early  his-  cloqucnt  and  illustrious  champion  of  freedom  in 

toryofMrevery  part  of  the  world.  Descended  of  a  noble 
family,  which  combined  political  distinction  with 
literary  talent,  he  seemed  bom  to  wield  both  the 
mighty  levers  which  move  mankind.     He  was  the 
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tHrd  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,   chap. 
whose  great  talents  raised  him  to  the  situation  of-    ^^* 


Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  department  in  the  ^'^^' 
Seven  Years'  War;  and  who  was  long  the  antagonist 
of  Mr  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  as 
well  as  forensic  ability,  took  infinite  pains  with  the 
education  of  young  Fox,  whose  great  talents  were 
soon  conspicuous.  Unfortunately  his  excessive  in- 
dulgence gave  too  early  a  development  to  his  dissi-i 
pated  propensities,  which  were  as  precocious  as  his 
powers  of  acquiring  languages;  and  when  he  set  out 
on  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  already 
a  deep  gamester,  an  experienced  rake,  and  exces- 
sively expensive  in  his  dress  and  habits.  Distinction 
was  his  constant  passion :  in  youth  he  sought  it  by 
elegance  in  attire,  or  extravagance  in  expenditure ; 
in  maturer  years  by  oratorical  power  and  the  lead  of 
a  party.  In  I768  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Medhurst  in  Sussex,  and  made  his  first  speech 
on  a  petition  of  the  celebrated  democrat  Wilkes.  His 
great  powers  of  speaking  soon  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous, and  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  Junius,  who,  in  his  celebrated  Letters, 
warmly  praised  the  rising  orator.  Down  to  1772 
he  voted  in  general  with  Ministers,  though  his  in- 
dependent disposition  was  on  many  occasions  con- 
spicuous ;  but  in  that  year  he  united  himself  to  the 
Opposition,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1774,  which  set  him  free  from  all » Trotter's 
Ministerial  ties;  and  his  ardent  admiration  of  Mt^^^\^ q^^ 
Burke,  whom  he  justly  denominated  the  finest  genius  s><>&^»*^« 
of  the  eighteenth  century,*  and  with  whom  he  com- (Fox.).'    . 
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CHAP,  bated  Lord  North  and  the  Tory  Ministry  through 
^^'     the  whole  course  of  the  American  war. 
1792.        jjg  inherited  the  love  of  liberty  which  had  long 
His  cha.    been  hereditary  in  his  race,  and  by  the  impetuous 
ractor.      torrent  of  his  eloquence,  long  maintained  his  place 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition  of  the  British  empire. 
His  talents  for  debate  were  of  the  very  highest  order; 
and  in  the  impassioned  energy  with  which  he  de- 
livered his  opinions,  he  never  was  exceeded  by  any 
orator  in  the  British  Parliament.     Though  he  was 
a  refined  classical  scholar,  yet  he  was  too  indolent 
to  have  acquired  extensive  erudition,  and  was  often 
indebted,  like   Mirabeau,  for   the  facts  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  discussion  rather  to  the  industry 
of  his  friends  than  his  own  research.     Yet  no  one 
could  make  a  more  skilful  use  of  the  information 
with  which  he  was  furnished,  or  gathered  in  the 
course  of  debate ;  or  descant  with  more  originality 
on  a  subject  apparently  exhausted  by  the  efibrts  of 
others.     Profuse,  dissipated,  and  irregular  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  had  none  of  the  weight,  ever  so  power- 
ful in  England,  which  arises  from  the  purity  of  per- 
sonal  character;  but   amidst  all  his  frailties,  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  and  generosity  of  his  disposition 
secured  the  ardent  attachment  of  a  numerous  body 
of  private  friends,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ablest  men  and  oldest  families  in  the  state ;  while 
his  vehement  and  impassioned  oratory  readily  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  that  numerous  class  who 
longed   after  more    popular    government,    or   the 
general  license  of  a  revolution.    But  his  intellect  was 
1  Mi»cei-    ^^*  equal  to  his  eloquence ;  his  judgment  was  in- 
landous      ferior  to  his  debating  powers.    Mr  Gibbon  observed, 
386.   '     that  "his  inmost  soul  was  tinged  with  democracy;"^ 
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and  such  in  truth  was  his  character.     He  saw  no  chap. 
danger  to  liberty  but  in  the  power  of  the  crown  :  the_f?i_ 
violence  of  the  people  never  occurred  to  him  as    ^^^^' 
likely  to  put  it  in  peril.     Sincere  in  his  attachment 
to  freedom,  he  advocated,  during  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  a  political  system,  which  was  entailing  upon 
the  country  where  it  arose  the  most  degrading  bon- 
dage J  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  continued  constant  in  his  admiration  of  those 
frantic  innovations  which,  more  than  the  coalition 
of  kings,  against  which  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence 
were  directed,  rendered  impossible  its  duration  in 
the  first  of  European  monarchies. 

Mr  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  was  ^  Pitt, 
in  the  full  possession  of  government,  and  supported  bii^^hy. 
by  a  decided  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  was  bom  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  May 
1759j  the  second  son  of  William  first  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. His  mother,  a  lady  of  great  talents  and 
uncommon  strength  of  understanding,  was  Lady 
Hester,  and  only  daughter  of  Richard  Grenville, 
Esq.,  and  Countess  Temple.  At  first  young  Pitt's 
constitution  was  uncommonly  feeble,  insomuch  that 
great  fears  were  entertained  that  he  could  not  be 
reared  to  maturity ;  but  notwithstanding  this  disad- 
vantage, his  diligence  and  ability  were  such  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  truly  extra- 
ordinary. By  Lord  Chatham's  desire  Thucydides 
was  the  first  Greek  book  he  read  after  coming  to 
college,  and  he  could  read  six  or  seven  pages  he  had 
never  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or 
three  mistakes.  With  such  penetration  did  he  seize 
the  meaning  of  this  great  writer,  and  so  rapidly 
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CHAP,  imbibe  his  ideas,  that  it  was  observed  of  him  at  the 

'. — time  by  his  preceptor,  "  that  he  never  seemed  to 

•^^^^'    learn,  but  only  to  recollect."     At  this  period,  and 
during  all  the  time  he  remained  at  college,  his  con- 
duct was  correct,  his  conversation  easy,  his  applica- 
tion ceaseless.     Lord  Chatham  had  from  the  first 
conversed  with  him  on  every  subject :  the  true  sys- 
tem of  education,  but  which  is  hardly  safe  but  in  a 
parent's  hand.     His  knowledge  of  scripture  was  ex- 
tensive and  accurate :  insomuch  that  long  after,  and 
»TojnUne*8^^^^  immersed  in  political  life,  he  could  distinguish 
life  of     at  once  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  from  one  from 
4.*        '  the  Apocrypha.' 

After  being  some  years  at  college,  he  read  habi- 
Bis  youth,  tually  the  orators  and  historians  of  antiquity ;  parti- 
cularly Livy,  Thucydides,  and  Sallust.  It  was  his 
favourite  occupation  to  compare  opposite  speeches 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  to  examine  how  each 
speaker  managed  his  own  side  of  the  question,  and 
obviated  or  answered  the  reasoning  of  his  opponent. 
When  alone  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  pas- 
sages of  these  historians  and  orators,  and  was  parti- 
cularly captivated  by  their  inimitable  brevity  and 
force  of  expression.  He  had  little  turn  for  the 
minute  details  of  grammar :  but  read  several  sen- 
tences at  once,  and  then  rendered  them  at  once  into 
free  English  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  masters : 
he  was  set  on  things,  not  words.  All  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  translating  the  finest  passages 
of  the  classic  authors  into  English :  the  most  use- 
ful, as  the  opposite  one  of  turning  English  into 
Greek  or  Latin  is  the  most  useless,  occupation  which 
can  be  given  to  youth.  With  equal  diligence  he 
applied  to  mathematics,  and  displayed  such  skill  in 
the  solution  of  problems,  that  it  was  evident  h^ 
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would  have  reached  the  very  highest  eminence  in  chap. 

science,  if  fortune  had  not  thrown  him  into  public '^ . 

Kfe.     With  equal  avidity  he  studied  the  great  poets    ^'^^' 
and  authors  of  his  own  country,  and  when  he  left 
college  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  there  were  few  of 
the  historical  or  literary  writers  of  Great  Britain 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted.     But  these  calm 
studies  were  soon  interrupted :  in  spring  I78O  he 
became  resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  regularly  at- 
tended Westminster  Hall ;  and  in  January  I78I  he 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of 
Appleby.     Even  before  he  appeared  in  public  lifeiTomiiDe*f 
his  great  father  had  anticipated  his  future  distinc-pljf^'g 
tion,  and  dwelt  on  the  prospect  with  fond  and  touch- 23. 
ing  enthusiasm.^* 

Modern  history  has  hardly  so  great  a  character 
to  exhibit.      Inheriting  from  his  father,   the  first  His  early 
Lord  Chatham,  a  patriotic  and  truly  British  spirit,  ^®';^^2. 
he  early  imbibed,  at  the  same  time,   a  strong* at- »«»• 
tachment  to    those    liberal    principles    on   which 
the    administration   of    that   illustrious    man   was 
founded,  and  which  had  given  to  his  government 
such  general  and  deserved  popularity.     His  early 
career  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  these  sentiments, 
and  his  great  abilities,  from  the  very  first,  gave  him 
a  distinguished  place  in  Parliament ;  but  circum- 
stances soon   arose  which  called   forth  the  latent 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  exhibited  in  full  lustre  the 

*  The  last  letter  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt  hegan  in  these  terms . 
— ^'  How  can  I  employ  my  reviving  pen  so  well  as  in  addressing  a  few 
lines  to  the  hope  and  comfort  of  my  life,  my  dear  William  ?  " — and  ends, 
"  So,  with  best  compliments  to  Aristotle,  Homer,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
not  forgetting  Locke,  Grotius,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  adieu,  my  dear- 
est William.  Your  most  affectionate  father,  Chatham.** — Lord  Chat- 
ham to  Mr  Pitt,  September  22,  1777 ;  Tomline's  Life  of  PUt,  i.  23. 
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CHAP,  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character.     Mr  Fox  and 

TX 

.Lord  North  had  formed  a  coalition,  after  their  chief 


•*^^®  cause  of  discord  had  been  extinguished  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war ;  and,  strong  in  the 
possession  of  an  apparently  invincible  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  had  ventured  upon  the  bold  mea- 
sure of  bringing  in  a  bill  which  took  from  the  East 
India  Company  the  government  of  India,  and  vested 
it  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  appointed,  not  by 
the  crown,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  change,  if  carried 
into  execution,  would  have  subverted  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperioy 
possessed  of  greater  authority  and  influence  than 
the  executive.  But  this  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the  monarch  who  then 
held  the  British  sceptre.  Perceiving  at  once  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger;  well  aware,  in  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  that  this  bill,  if 
carried,  would  take  the  crown  from  the  king's  head, 
l,?""^-   .   ^^^  place  it  on  that  of  Mr  Fox,*'*  he  instantly  re- 

Hist.  XXIV.      T       1         .  1  •      •    ii  .V. 

126.  solved  to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  it  from 
passing  into  a  law,  and  resolutely  declared  his  deter- 
mination, if  necessary,  to  retire  to  Hanover,  rather  than 
continue  in  Britain  the  mere  instrument  of  a  par- 
liamentary oligarchy.  By  his  exertions  the  bill,  after 

Dec.  8,  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  great  majority, 
was  thrown  out,  by  a  slender  majority  of  eight,  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  led  to  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  The  king 
instantly  sent  for  Mr  Pitt,  and  on  the  12th  January 
1784,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Never  did  a  more  arduous  struggle  await  a  min- 
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ister.     The  Opposition,  led  by  the  impetuous  energy  chap. 
of  Fox,  aided  by  the  experienced  influence  and  ad-     ^^ 
mirable  temper  of  Lord  North,  were  possessed  of  a    ^792. 
great  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  and  treated  atHUcha- 
first  with  the  utmost  scorn  this  attempt  on  the  part'^*^^'*' 
of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty  to  dispossess  them 
of  the  government.     But  it  was  soon  evident,  that 
his  talents  were  equal  to  the  task,  how  arduous  and 
apparently  hopeless  soever.    Invincible  in  resolution, 
and  yet  cool  in  danger ;  possessed  of  a  moral  courage 
which  nothing  could  overcome }  fertile  in  resources, 
powerful  in  debate,   eloquent  in  declamation — he 
exhibited  a  combination  of  great  qualities,  which  for 
political  contests  never  was  excelled.     A  pure  and 
irreproachable  private  character,  gave  his  opponents 
no  weak  side  wherein  to  assail  the  panoply  with 
which  he  was  surrounded :  a  temperament,  the  en- 
ergies of  which  were  wholly  concentrated  on  na- 
tional objects,  left  him  no  room  for  selfish  passion  or 
private  gratification.     The  ordinary  vices  of  men  of 
rank  had  no  attractions  for  him  ;  he  was  never  the 
slave  of  woman;  though  he  often  drank  largely,  it  was 
only  to  restore  nature  after  the  incessant  exhaustion 
of  his  parliamentary  efibrts. 

Incorruptible,  though  wielding  the  wealth  of 
England  and  the  Indies ;  fearless,  though  combat- 
ing  alone  the  whole  weight  of  an  apparently  irresis- 
tible Opposition  ;  cool,  though  tried  by  all  the  means 
which  could  overcome  the  firmest  patience  5  cau- 
tious, when  prudence  counselled  reserve — energetic 
and  eloquent,  when  the  moment  for  action  had  ar- 
rived ;  he  successfully  withstood  the  most  formi- 
dable parliamentary  majority  which  had  appeared  in 
English  history  since  the  Revolution,  and  ultimately 
remained  victorious  in  the  struggle.     An  adminis- 
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CHAP,  tration  thus  tried  in  its  infancy,  was  proof  against 
^^'  any  other  danger  in  its  maturer  years  ;  the  intellect 
1792.  ^f  jjg  jjgg^^  clearly  and  at  once  perceived  both  the 
peril  of  the  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the 
expedience  of  making  no  attempt  by  external  means 
to  check  its  progress  ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  great  convul- 
sion  found  the  British  government  in  the  hands  of 
one,  alike  friendly  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  hos- 
tile to  the  excesses  which  so  often  lead  to  its  de- 
struction. An  attentive  observer  of  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  any  act  which  might  involve  England  in  any 
hostility  with  its  distracted  neighbour  ;  and,  though 
strongly  pressed  in  the  outset  to  take  a  part  in  the 
struggle,  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  when  the 
German  armies  had  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
France,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived 
when  it  was  possible  to  terminate,  by  a  single  hostile 
demonstration,  the  rivalry  of  four  centuries. 

Mr  Burke  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  com- 
Bir  Barke.  posed  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  supported  the  prin- 
nwterand  ^^P^®^  ^^  *^®  English,  but  opposed   those   of  the 
early  hia-  French  Revolution.     He  was  born  in  Arran  Quay, 
^^^'        Dublin,  on  January  12,   1730.     His  family  were 
very  old,  and  of  Norman  extraction,  and  originally 
bore  the  name  of  "  De  Burgh,'*  of  which  Burke  is 
only  a  corruption.     His  father  was  a  respectable 
attorney,  in  extensive  practice — so  lucrative  indeed, 
that  Edmund,  though  a  younger  son,  received  nearly 
L.20,(X)0  as  a  patrimony.     He  is  an  exception  there- 
fore to  Johnson's  celebrated  saying,  that  one  great 
use  of  primogeniture  is  to  secure  having  only  one 
fool  in  a  family.      His  mother,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  to  read,  and  instructed  in  the  rudiments .  of 
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education,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  cultivated  under-  chap. 
standing ;  a  circumstance  which  almost  invariably  _i?l_- 
is  the  case  with  those  who  afterwards  rise  to  great    ^'^^^^ 
celebrity.     His  constitution  was  at  first  weak,  and 
his  early  proficiency  in  learning  not  remarkable ; 
another  peculiarity  which  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  observed  in  those  destined  to  ultimate  great- 
ness, and  which  arises  from  their  attention  being 
early  fixed  on  things,  not  words — on  the  latter  of 
which  a  schoolboy's,  on  the  former  a  man's  celebrity 
depends.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  removed 
to  the  academy  at  Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,    and  there  his  great  powers  soon  developed 
themselves.     They  consisted  at  first,  not  so  much  in 
brilliancy,   as  steadiness  of  application,  facility  of 
comprehension,  and  strength  of  memory.   The  same 
characteristics  distinguished  his  early  writings  and 
speeches,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life,  that  his  ima- 
gination shone  forth  with  such  lustre;  a  peculiarity 
common  to  him  with  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
end  many  other  of  the  greatest  poets  and  orators 
who  ever  existed.     It  is  easily  explained,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  a  quick  and  fervent  mind  readily  fans  a 

'  Tacitus. 


flame  from  a  few  perishable  materials ;  but  a  great  p^J^lg 
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CHAP,  nary  distinction  —  reading  incessantly,   but  often 
^^'    .poems  and  novels,  rather  than  the  works  of  the  Aca- 


^T92.  demic  carriculum,  dwelling  much  on  the  sublime  pas- 
sages of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Young,  and  not 
unfrequently  essaying  himself  in  their  career.  He 
was  destined  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  entered 
in  1747,  in  London;  but  before  this  period,  the  bent 
of  his  genius  to  historical  and  political  subjects,  was 
very  apparent,  and  signally  evinced  ih  the  debates  of 
the  Historical  Society,  in  Dublin  College,  of  which 
he  was  a  zealous  member.  After  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, in  17^0,  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies,  he  found 
them  wholly  distasteful  to  his  multifarious  genius, 
and,  possessing  an  adequate  independence,  quitted  it 
for  the  more  attractive  paths  of  literature.  He  soon 
after  published  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful; and  in  17^8»  began  to  write  the  historical 
part  of  the  Annual  Register,  which  he  superintended 
for  many  years.  Little  of  the  fire  of  the  orator, 
however,  or  the  depth  of  the  philosopher,  is  to  be 
found  in  these  compositions ;  he  was  then  only  coL 
lecting  the  materials  on  which  the  immortal  super- 
structure of  his  fame  was  afterwards  to  be  reared. 
In  1765  he  was,  from  the  reputation  he  had  acquir- 
ed as  a  writer,  appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Rockingham;  and  soon  after  entered  Parliament, 
» Prior's  ^  member  for  Wendover,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Bmrke^i  Thenccforward  his  biography  forms  part  of  the  his- 
24, 189.    tory  of  England.^ 

Mr  Burke  had  long  combated  in  the  ranks  of 
Hig  yiews  Opposition  with  Mr  Fox,  and  the  warmest  private 
French     friendship  had  cemented  their  political  alliance;  but 
2on°^**'    ^"  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  they 
embraced   difierent   views.      Mr  Fox   warmly  ap- 
plauded its  principles,  and  declared  in  the  House  of 
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CHAP,  debates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 

TV 

-: ! at  that  period ;  and  it  was  especially  the  subject  of 

'  vehement  and  impassioned  declamation,  on  occasion 
April  15,  of  the  debate  on  Mr  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  war 
April  8.  ^^^h  Bussia,  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  Canada 
Government  Bill,  subjects  which  not  unnaturally 
led  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  on  the  external  relations  and  internal  happi- 
ness  of  nations.  From  that  time  a  rupture  between 
these  two  great  men  was  distinctly  foreseen,  both 
by  their  friends  and  the  public.  It  was,  in  truth, 
unavoidable;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  index  to 
the  schism  which  must  ensue  in  every  free  com- 
munity, on  occasion  of  strong  democratic  excite- 
ment, between  those  who  adhere  to  the  landmarks 
of  the  past,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  adventure 
on  the  dark  sea  of  future  innovation.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  external  appearances  of  friendship  were 
maintained  between  them;  they  visited,  though  not 
so  frequently  as  in  former  years;  and,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  when  the  Canada  Bill  was  to  be  debated 
in  committee,  they  not  only  walked  to  the  House  to- 
gether, but  Mr  Fox  treated  Mr  Burke,  in  a  previous 
conversation,  with  confidence,  and  mentioned  to 
him  a  political  circumstance  of  some  delicacy.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  latter  were  too  ardent  to  be  re- 
strained; the  future,  big  with  disaster,  revealed 
itself  so  -clearly  to  his  view,  that  it  obliterated  the 
past,  overshadowed  the  present;  and,  in  the  debate 
which  followed  on  that  night,  these  two  illustrious 
men  were  for  ever  severed,  the  popular  party  in 
» Pari  Deb.  Great  Britain  permanently  rent  in  twain.  The 
j^**^^^' debates  on  this  subject  possess  the  highest  interest.* 
s^'^c^hls  '^^^y  ^^^  ^^^y  embrace  the  most  thrilling  event  in 
iv.  2, 3.  '  the  biography  of  both,  but  they  constitute  an  era  ia 
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the  history  of  Europe  during  its  most  eventful  pe-  chap. 
riod.     The  destinies  of  civilization  hung  upon  their_    ^^' 


words.  ^''^^' 

On  the  part  of  Mr  Fox  it  was  urged  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  the  previous  dehate  on  the  Russian  Argmnent 
armament — "  Without  entering  into  the  question  for^iL^^* 
whether  hereditary  honours  are  in  themselves  an  5'®°?^ 
advantage  or  an  evil,  the  point  which  the  House  tion. 
has  now  to  consider  is.  Whether  there  is  any  thing 
in  them  so  peculiarly  advantageous  as  to  incline  us 
to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they  are 
unknown,  and  hy^  such  means  distinguish  Canada 
from  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  New  World  ?     In 
countries  where  they  make  a  part  of  the  constitution 
it  is  not  wise  to  destroy  them  ;  hut  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  to  give  them  hirth  and  life  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  at  present  do  not  exist.     It  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  such  an  attempt,  except  on 
the  principle  that,  as  Canada  was  formerly  a  French 
colony,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinction  of  which  some 
gentlemen  so  much  deplore,  and  of  reviving  in  the 
West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  has  fallen  into 
disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.     Are  those  red 
and  blue  ribands  which  have  lost  their  lustre  in  the 
Old  World  again  to  shine  forth  in  the  New  ?  What 
can  be  so  absurd  as  to  introduce  hereditary  honours 
in  the  New  World  where  they  are  so  much  the 
object  of  undisguised  aversion?  The  proposed  Upper 
Chamber  would  be  equally  objectionable  if  the  coun- 
cil  were  hereditary,  for  such  an  assembly  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
authority.     Equally  objectionable  is  the  clause  for 
making  provision  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  by  enact* 
ing  that,  in  all  grants  by  the  Crown  of  unappro^ 
VOL.  u.  J> 
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CHAP,  mence  hostilities  in  order  to  prop  up  the  decaying 

^^'     Turkish  empire,  the  overthrow  of  which  would  be 

1792.   more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  than  injurious  to 

our  interests  ?     If  we  compare  the  present  state  of 

France  with  its  past  condition,  both  as  respects  the 

politics  of  Europe  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 

even  those  who  most  detest  the  Revolution  must 

see  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  effects.     I  cannot  but 

applaud  the  government  of  France,  in  its  internal 

tendency,  as  good,  because  it  aims  at  the  happiness 

of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.     Different  opinions 

may  be  entertained  by  different  men  as  to  the  change 

of  system  that  has  taken  place  in  that  country ;  but 

»  Pari.      I,  for  one,  admire  the  new  constitution  of  France, 

107, 248,*  considered  altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and 

Fox's  "*^  S^^^^^^^  edifice  of  liberty  which  has   been  erected 

Speeches,  on  the  foundations  of  human  integrity  in  any  age 

204,199.  or  country."^ 

Mr  Burke  commenced  his  reply  in  a  grave  and 
Argument  solemn  touc,  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
by^  ^  and  the  rending  asunder  of  ties  which  had  endured 
Burke, and  mibrokcu  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen turv.     " The  House/* 

rupture  ^  *  "    •  ' 

between  said  he,  **  is  now  called  upon  to  do  a  high  and  im- 
portant act :  to  appoint  a  legislature  for  a  distant 
people,  and  to  affirm  its  own  competency  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power.  On  what  foundation  is  such 
an  assumption  to  rest  ?  Not,  surely,  on  a  vague  con- 
ception of  the  rights  of  man ;  for,  if  such  a  doctrine 
is  admitted,  all  that  the  House  should  do,  is  to  call 
together  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and 
decide  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  what  form  of 
government  they  are  to  receive.  Setting  aside  so 
absurd  a  proposition,  on  what  must  this  House  found 
its  competence  to  legislate  at  all  on  this  matter? 
.Clearly  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  acquired  title 
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SO  to  legislate  from  the  right  of  conquest,  and  a  ces-  chap. 
sation  of  the  rights  of  the  old  government,  obtained      ^^- 
by  us  in  the  treaty  which  confirmed  it.    These  prin-    -^792, 
ciples  bind  us  to  legislate  in  an  equitable  manner  for 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  are  in  return  to  owe 
allegiance  to  us.     The  question  then  is,  On  what 
basis  is  this  new  government  to  be  formed  ?  Are  we 
to  frame  it  according  to  the  old  light  of  the  English 
constitution,  or  by  the  glare  of  the  new  lanterns  of 
the  clubs  at  Paris  and  London  ? 

"  In  determining  this  point,  we  are  not  to  imitate 
the  example  of  countries  which  have  disregarded  cir- 
cumstances, torn  asunder  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
the  ties  of  nature.  To  the  constitution  of  America, 
doubtless,  great  attention  is  due,  and  it  is  of  impor^ 
tance  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  have  nothing 
to  envy  in  the  constitution  of  a  neighbouring  state. 
But  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  the  same  elements 
for  the  enjoyment  of  republican  freedom  which  exist 
in  the  United  States.  The  people  of  America  have 
a  constitution  as  well  adapted  to  their  character  and 
circumstances  as  they  could  have;  but  that  character 
and  these  circumstances  are  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  French  Canadians.  The  Americans  have 
derived  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent  a  certain 
quantity  of  phlegm,  of  old  English  good  nature,  that 
fits  them  better  for  a  republican  government.  They 
had  also  a  republican  education;  their  form  of  inter- 
nal government  was  republican,  and  the  principles 
and  vices  of  it  have  been  restrained  by  the  bene- 
ficence of  an  overruling  monarchy  in  this  country. 
The  formation  of  their  constitution  was  preceded 
by  a  long  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  military 
discipline,  they  had  learned  order,  submission,  an4 
command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men.     They  ha4 
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CHAP,  learned  what  a  King  of  Sparta  bad  said  was  the 
^  '     grftat  wisdom  to  be  learned   in  his  country — the 

1792.  j^^j.  Qf  commanding  and  obeying.  They  were  trained 
to  government  by  war,  not  by  plots,  murders,  and 
assassinations. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  ancient  Canadians, 
who,  being  the  most  numerous,  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  attention  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  the  French 
constitution — a  constitution  founded  on  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  ours,  that  could  not  assimi- 
late with  it  in  a  single  point;  as  different  from  it  as 
wisdom  from  folly,  as  vice  from,  virtue,  as  the  most 
opposite  extremes  in  nature — a  constitution  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  rights  of  man  ?  But  let  this 
constitution  be  examined  by  its  practical  effects  in 
the  French  West  India  colonies.  These,  notwith- 
standing three  disastrous  wars,  were  most  happy  and 
flourishing  till  they  heard  of  the  rights  of  man.  As 
soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them,  Pandora's 
box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evil,  seemed  to  fly 
open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mis- 
chief to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks 
rose  against  whites,  whites  against  blacks,  and  each 
against  the  other,  in  murderous  hostility;  subor- 
dination was  destroyed,  the  bonds  of  society  torn 
asunder,  and  every  man  seemed  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  his  neighbour. 

'  Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle.' 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  discord  and  blood,  from 
the  moment  that  this  doctrine  was  promulgated 
among  them;  and  I  verily  believe  that  wherever 
the  rights  of  man  are  preached,  such  ever  have 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  consequences.  France, 
which  had  generously  sent  them  the  precious  gift  of 
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CHAP,  they  choose  to  call  it,  can  never  serve  the  cause 
^^'     of  liberty,    but   will   inevitably   promote   tyranny, 
1792.    anarchy,  and  revolution.     I  have  never  entertained 
ideas  of  government  different  from  those  which  I 
now  maintain.    Monarchy,  I  have  always  thought, 
is  the  basis  of  all  good  government;  and  the  nearer 
to  monarchy  any  government  approaches,  the  more 
perfect   it  is,    and    vice   ver^a.      Those   who   are 
anxious  to  subvert  the  constitution  are  now,  indeed, 
few  in  number  in  this  country ;  but  can  we  be  sure 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  or  that  the  time 
may  never  come,  when,  under  the  influence  of  scar- 
city or  tumult,  the  monarchical  institutions  of  the 
country  may  be  threatened  with  overthrow?   Now, 
then,  is  the  time  to  crush  this  diabolical  spirit,  and 
watch,  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  British  constitution. 

"  It  is  perhaps  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but  espe- 
cially at  my  advanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies,  or 
give  friends  an  occasion  for  desertion ;  but  if  a  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  should 
place  me  in  such  a  dilemma,  I  will  risk  all,  and 
with  my  last  words  exclaim, — Fly  from  the  French 
constitution.'* — "  There  is  no  loss  of  friends,**  said 
Mr  Fox. — "Yes,**  said  Mr  Burke,  "there  is  a  loss 
of  friends.     I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct :  I  have 
done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  him  I  love:  our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end.     With  my  last  breath  I  will  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen 
1 1>„|       who  are  the  great  rivals  in  this  house,  that,  whether 
^- Jgg^'they  hereafter  move  in  the  political  hemisphere  as 
380,'  388';  two  flaming  meteors,  or  walk  together  like  brethren 
Bwke's    hand  in  hand,  to  preserve  and  cherish  the  British 
Sp«echej  constitution;  to  guard  it  against  innovation,  and 
17,  23*  '  save  it  from  the  dangers  of  theoretic  alterations/ 
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It  belongs  to  the  infinite  and  unspeakable  Power^   chap. 
the  Deity,  who  with  his  arm  hurls  a  comet,  like  a     ^^ 
projectile,  out  of  its  course,  and  enables  it  to  endure    ^ '^^' 
the  sun's  heat  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly 
night,  to  aim  at  the  formation  of  infinite  perfection; 
to  us,  poor,  weak,  incapable  mortals,  there  is  no  safe 
rule  of  conduct  but  experience.*' 

Mr  Fox  rose  to  reply,  but  tears  for  some  time 
choked  his  utterance,   and   they  continued  to  rollTbeirfinia 
do¥m  his  cheeks  even  for  some  time  after  he  had**^*™^"^ 
begun  his  speech.   He  commenced  by  expressing,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  his  love  and  ejection  for  Mr 
Burke,  which  had  begun  with  his  boyhood,  and 
remained  unbroken  for  five  and  twenty  years ;  but 
by  degrees  the  subject  of  their  present  division  again 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and,  although  he  called  him 
his  right  honourable  friend,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.     A  meeting  of 
the  Whigs  was  held  to  consider  this  great  schism 
which  had  broken  out  in  their  party,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  appeared  in  their  official  journal,  m^j  12, 
the  Maniitig  Chronicle^  on  the  subject.    "  The  great  ^^^^* 
and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr 
Fox  and  Mr  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to 
have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they 
are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  in- 
variably acted.    The  consequence  is,  that  Mr  Burke 
retires  from  Parliament.'*     Mr  Burke,  in  alluding 
to  this  resolution,  said,  on  the  same  night,  that  he 
knew  he  was  excommunicated  by  one  party  and  thati  botWs 
he  was  too  old  to  seek  another ;  *  and  though  in  his  .^p^**^* 
age  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  dis- 
grace, yet  he  disdained  to  make  any  recantation,  and 
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CHAP,  did  not  care  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  any  man  in 
^^'    .the  House,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 


1792.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of 
Reflections  both  thcsc  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  views  of  the 
event.  parties  of  which  they  severally  were  the  heads,  than 
the  speeches  now  given.  On  the  one  side  are  to 
be  seen,  warm  affection,  impassioned  feeling,  philan- 
thropic ardour,  vehemence  of  expression,  worthy  of 
the  statesman  who  has  been  justly  styled  by  no  com- 
mon man,  **  the  most  Demosthenian  orator  since  the 
»Mackin-  days  of  Dcmosthenes.*'*  On  the  other,  an  ardent 
****^'  mind,  a  burning  eloquence,  a  foresight  chastened  by 
observation  of  the  past,  benevolence  restrained  by 
anticipation  of  the  future.  In  the  impetuosity  of 
the  latter  in  support  of  the  truths  with  which  he  was 
so  deeply  impressed,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to 
lament  the  undue  asperity  of  indignant  prophecy ; 
in  the  former,  too  great  stress  laid  upon  political 
consistency  under  altered  times.  But  time,  the 
great  test  of  truth,  has  now  resolved  the  justice  of 
the  respective  opinions  thus  eloquently  advanced, 
and  thrown  its  verdict,  with  decisive  weight,  into  the 
scale  with  Mr  Burke.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipation,  a 
more  signal  instance  of  erroneous  views  than  were 
advanced  by  Mr  Fox,  when  he  said  that  the  French 
constitution  was  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  wis- 
dom ever  reared  in  any  age  or  country;  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  now  that  France  had  obtained 
democratic  institutions;  and  that,  if  it  was  subverted, 
no  peril  was  to  be  apprehended  to  European  liberty 
from  the  power  or  ambition  of  Bussia.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  must  admit  the  extraordinary  saga* 
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city  with  which  Mr  Burke  not  merely  predicted  the   chap. 
consequences  to  itself  and  to  Europe,  which  neces-      ^^ 


sarily  would  arise  from  the  convulsions  in  France,  ^''^^* 
but  also  pointed  out  so  clearly  that  vital  distinction 
between  the  Anglo^axon  and  the  Gallic  race  on 
the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  remarkable 
difference  in  their  capacity  to  bear  democratic  insti- 
tutions,  which  was  destined  not  to  produce  its 
natural  effects  for  half  a  century,  and  of  which  we 
are  now  only  beginning  to  see  the  ultimate  results. 

Unwearied  in  perseverance,  firm  in  purpose,  un- 
changeable in  ambition,  the  Austrian  government  state  of 
was  the  most  formidable  rival  with  whom  the  French  ^^^^^ 
Republic  had  to  anticipate  a  .contest  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  great  empire,  containing  at 
that  time  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants, 
with  a  revenue  of  ninety  millions  florins,  or  about 
£9,000,000  sterling,  numbered  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  its  provinces. 
The  manufacturing  wealth  of  Flanders,  the  agricul- 
tural  riches  of  Lombardy,  added  not  less  to  the  pe- 
cuniary resources,  than  the  energetic  valour  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Tyrolese, 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  empire.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Low  Countries  gave  them  an  advanced 
post,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  immediately  in  con- 
tact  with  the  French  frontier  ;  while  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garrisoned  by 
an  attached  and  warlike  people,  and  placed  at  a 
salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
certain  theatre  of  future  combats.  Her  armies, 
numerous  and  highly  disciplined,  had  acquired  im- 
mortal renown  in  the  wars  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
maintained  a  creditable  place,  under  Daun  and 
Laudohn,  in  the  scientific  campaigns  with  the  great 
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CHAP.  Frederick.     Her  government,  nominally  a  monar- 
^^*     chy,  but  really  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the 


1792.  great  nobles,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  pos- 
sessed all  that  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  selfish  monopolizing  disposition, 
by  which  aristocratic  powers  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  which,  under  unparalleled  difficul- 
ties and  disasters,  brought  them  at  last  successfully 

»  Hard.  i.   through  the  long  struggle  in  which  they  were  shortly 

^'  after  engaged.^ 

Maria   Theresa  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian 

Character  monarchy  ;  it  was  her  heroic  spirit,  sage  administra- 

Theresa!  *^^"»  ^^^  popular  character,  which  brought  its  for- 
tunes safe  through  the  terrible  crisis  that  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  present  grandeur  and  prosperity. 
Never  was  seen  greater  moral  courage,  or  steadiness 
of  purpose,  than  in  this  most  remarkable  woman. 
She  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  real  Austrian  empire,  for  she  found  it  on  the 
verge  of  perdition,  and  she  raised  it,  by  the  vigour 
of  her  counsels  and  heroism  of  her  conduct,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory.  When  the  Hungarian  nobles, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  drew  their  swords,  and  said 
with  one  voice,  "  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria 
Theresa,"  they  expressed  the  sympathy  of  noble 
minds  for  such  signal  intrepidity  and  resolution  as 
she  evinced  in  her  distress.  Unlike  Catharine  of 
•  Bussia,  her  private  character  was  irreproachable ; 
profoundly  influenced  by  religion,  she  maintained 
unsullied  purity  in  the  Imperial  Court.  Her 
elevation  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  one  cir- 

mst.  Mem.  cumstance.     When  on  her  deathbed,   she  was  so 

\veber  i.  fecblc  as  to  be  with  difficulty  preserved  from  drop-. 

471,  App.  ping  into  a  slumber  j^  but  she  insisted  upon  being 
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prevented:  "I  would  meet,"  said  she,  "my  Creator  chap. 
awake.**    The  annals  of  Rome  contain  nothing  more     ^^ 


suhlime.  ^'^^^* 

At  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  I78O, 
new  maxims. of  government  succeeded:  the  ancient ii^oovatkHi 
spirit  of  the  monarchy  seemed  ahout  to  expire.  His^oTment 
mind  was  cultivated,  his  views  benevolent,  his  habits ^^J^^J*^ 
simple;  but  these  amiable  qualities  were  combined ^« ^7* 
with  others  of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  An  ardent 
reformer,  a  philanthropic  philosopher,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  delusions  of  perfectibility,  he  was  im- 
patient to  change  every  thing  in  the  civil,  religious, 
and  military  administration  of  his  vast  states;  and, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  urged  on  many 
reforms  neither  called  for  by,  nor  beneficial  to  his 
subjects.  Endowed  with  an  ardent  and  innovating 
temperament,  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  animated  by 
a  desire  for  territorial  acquisition  and  military  glory. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries, 
so  much  exposed  to  France,  so  far  removed  from 
the  hereditary  states ;  and  relying  on  the  support  of 
Catharine,  Empress  of  Russia,  in  whose  ambitious 
designs  on  Turkey  he  was  participant,  he  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  incorporating  Bavaria  with  his 
vast  possessions,  by  giving  the  elector  the  Low 
Countries  in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  king. 
Frederick  of  Prussia  instantly  sounded  the  alarm 
on  this  dangerous  proposal,  and,  by  his  influence,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Berlin  between  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which  was  the  last  act  of 
that  great  man,  and  for  the  time  caused  this  ambi- 
tious project  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  miscarry.  March  17, 
But  the  Imperial  cabinet  never  lost  sight  of  thej^^^^ 
desi<ni,^  and  their  attempt^  to  carry  it  into  execution  32, 36.. 
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CHAP,  during  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  hecame, 
^^*    .  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the  source  of  numher- 


1792.    iggg  calamities  to  themselves  and  to  Europe. 

The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mititary  war,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Auatril  infantry,  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  artillery;  hut  the  extent  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  imperial  dominions  furnished  inexhaus- 
tihle  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  contest. 
Sincere  and  honest  in  principle,  attached  to  old  in« 
stitutions,  and  powerfully  swayed  hy  religion,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  varied  dominions  were,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  Italian  provinces,  unani- 
mous in  their  horror  of  the  French  republican  prin- 
ciples ;  while  the  power  and  firm  ascendant  of  the 
nobility  gave  steadiness  and  consistence  to  their 
efforts  to  oppose  it.  The  cavalry  was  in  the  finest 
order,  and  performed  splendid  services  during  the 
course  of  the  war ;  but  the  infantry,  though  well 
adapted  for  plain  fighting  in  a  good  position,  was 
incapable  of  the  energetic  movements  which  the  new 
system  of  military  operations  required,  and  was  dis- 
graced by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  large  bodies 
laying  down  their  arms.  The  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat,  lying  on  the  frontier 
of  Turkey,  were  organized  in  a  military  manner ; 
all  the  inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
from  whence  the  government  derived  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  irregular  troops.  Hungary  and  the  Low 
Countries  formed  the  dite  of  the  infantry,  and  com- 
posed the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  guard.  The 
cavalry,  admirably  mounted,  were  skilled  in  all  the 
I  Hard.  i.  movements  of  war,  and  the  artillery  respectable,  and 
S3, 34.  in  good  equipment ;  but  the  officers  of  the  infantry 
235/236.  were  deficient  in  military  infoirmation/  and  the  sol- 
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diers,  though  well  disciplined,  wanted  the  fire  and  chap. 
Tivacity  of  the  French  troops.  ^^• 


The  Flemish  dominions  of  Aastria  had  recently    ^^^^' 
been  the  theatre  of  a  revolt  so  different  from  that  of  Austrian 
France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  J[^^^'* 
both  have  arisen  in  countries  so  near  each  other  in 
the  same  age  of  the  world.     The  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  had  alienated  the  affections  of  these  provinces, 
by  the  proposal  to  exchange  them  for  Bavaria — a 
project  which  was  only  prevented  from  taking  effect 
by  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia ;  and  next  ex- 
cited their  alarms  by  a  variety  of  reforms,  founded 
on  philosophical  principles,  but  totally  unsuited  to 
the  character,  religious  spirit,  and  degree  of  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  people.      At  length  the 
proposal  to  give  a  colony  of  Genevese  and  Swiss, 
established  near  Ostend,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  the  universities 
protested  against  the  innovation,  and  he  replied  by 
abolishing  the  seignorial  jurisdictions,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  estates  of 
the   monasteries,  establishing  schools   independent 
of  the  clergy,  and  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 
Estates,  by  introducing  intendants,  who  almost  su-i 
perseded  their  authority.     These  changes  excited89,90.  * 
an  universal  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  provinces,  157^*  159. 
and   led   to   a    measure    the    most   extraordinary^®^"!* 

"^  Napoleon, 

and  the  most  fatal  which  modem  history  has   toi.  12, 13. 
record.^ 

The  barrier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  extorted 
from  France  after  so  much  bloodshed,  or  erected  at^estruc- 
so  vast  an  expense,  were  demolished,  and  the  level  barrier 
country  left  open  and  unprotected,  as  if  done  ex-^^'^"^®*^^"' 
pressly  to  invite  the  invasion  of  their  enterprising 
neighbours.     It  seemed  as  if  the  Emperor  imagined 
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CHAP,  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Marie  Antoinette  to 
^^'    ,  the  King  of  France  had  made  the  union  between  the 
1792.    two  kingdoms  perpetual ;  and  that  his  whole  danger 
arose  from  the  discontented  disposition  of  his  own 
subjects.       "  Europe,"  says  Jomini,  "  beheld  with 
astonishment  those  celebrated  fortresses,  so  famous 
in  former  wars,  demolished  by  the  very  power  which 
had  constructed  them  ;  and  the  Flemings,  proud  of 
the  recoUectiens  with  which  they  were  associated, 
sighed  as  they  saw  the  plough  razing  the  vestiges  of 
so  much  historical  glory.   The  event  soon  proved  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  measure.    The  Low  Countries, 
bereft  of  their  fortresses,  destitute  of  mountains,  and 
too  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  be  effec- 
tually defended,  fell  a  prey  to  the  first  attack ;  and 
the  Austrian  government  were  first  apprised  of  the 
.     ruinous  tendency  of  their  measures,  by  the  loss  of 
169.  '  *    that  ancient  province  of  their  empire."^ 

The  discontents  and  indignation  of  the  Flemings 
Accession  at  this  disastrous  measure,  preyed  so  severely  on  the 
roister* of  susceptible  heart  of  Joseph  II.,  that  they  shortened 
Leopold,  his  life.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  on  l6th 
February  1790,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Leopold,  whose  paternal  and  benevolent  system  of 
government  in  Tuscany  had  long  been  the  object  of 
admiration  to  all  the  philosophers  of  Europe ;  but 
whose  character,  admirably  adapted  for  the  pacific 
administration  of  that  tranquil  duchy,  was  little  cal- 
culated for  the  government  of  the  great  and  varied 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  found  the 
monarchy  shaken  m  all  its  parts  by  the  reforms  and 
innovations  of  his  predecessor ;  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces in  open  insurrection  ;  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Austria  in  sullen  discontent;  and  Hungary  in  a 
state  of  menacing  insubordination.     To  complete  his. 
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difficoltiesy  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  were  rapidly  chap. 
expanding  in  Poland,  while  the  distracted  habits  and     ^ 
feeble  goyemment  of  that  feeble  democracy  afforded    1792« 
little  hofpe  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  embarrassments  without  foreign  inva- 
aon;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spoliation  of 
itsrich  and  defenceless  plains  would  throw  the  apple^  g^.  . 
of  discord  among  the  ambitious  military  monarchies  79>  so. 
bj  which  it  was  surrounded*^ 

The  ill  humours  of  the  Flemings  had  already 
boken  out  into  open  insurrection.     In  the  autumn  Reroit  of 
of  1789j  at  the  very  time  that  the  French  were  re-Lings^ 
irolting  against  the  privileged  classes  and  the  &u<^h<^^^a 
lity  of  the  church,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  sept.im 
took  up  arms  to  support  them.     France  sought  to 
impose    liberal    measures    upon    its  government; 
Flanders  to  resist  those  introduced  by  its  sovereign ; 
France  to  abolish  religion,  Flanders  to  support  it^ 
Brussels^  Ghent,  and  Mens  speedily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
disaster  accelerated  the  death    of   the    Emperor 
Joseph.     But  this  success  was  of  short  duration. 
Leopold,  his  successor,  took  the  most  energetic  mea^ 
sures  to  re-establish  his  authority ;  the  partisans  of 
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CHAP,  and  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  CaBsars,  could 
^^'    .not  conceal  the  real  weakness  of  their  authority. 


1792.    xhe  vast  but  unwieldy  fabric  of  the   empire   was 
fh^Ge/-    governed  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  which 
man  Em-  consistcd  of  three  colleges ;  that  of  the  electors,  that 
^^^'        of  the  princes,  and  that  of  the  free  towns.    The  first, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
at  eight  electors,  to  which  Hanover  was  afterwards 
added,  possessed  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  em- 
peror :  the  second,  composed  of  thirty-three  eccle- 
siastical  and  sixty-one  lay  princes,  enjoyed    little 
influence,  and  afibrded  only  an  inviting  prospect  to 
the  rapacity  of  their  superiors ;  the  third,  consisting 
of  forty-seven  towns,  was  consulted  only  for  form's 
sake,  and  had  no  real  deliberative  voice  in  public 
afi^airs.     Each  circle  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain 
contingent  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire ; 
but  their  soldiers,  disunited  and  various,  formed  but 
a  feeble  protection,  and  the  real  strength   of  the 
,  Hard  •    ®™P^^e  consisted   in    the    Austrian  and  Prussian 
8,9.   *     monarchies.* 

.  The  military  strength  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the 
Miiitarv  highest  pitch  of  which  its  resources  would  admit  by 
Prussin.  the  genius  and  successes  of  the  Great  Frederick,  had 
rendered  this  inconsiderable  kingdom  a  first-rate 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  army,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  comprising  thirty- 
five  thousand  horse,  was  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  equipment ;  but  this  force,  how  consider- 
able soever,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system  of  organi- 
zation,  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation  was  compelled 
to  serve  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the  army  in 
their  early  life,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not  only  that 
a  taste  for  military  habits  was  universally  diffused. 
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bot  that  the  state  always  pogsessed  within  its  bosom  chap. 
an  inexhaustible  reserre  of  experienced  veterans,.    ^^ 


who  might,  in  any  emergency,  be  called  to  its  de-  ^7^^* 
fence.  The  aversion  evinced  in  so  many  other 
countries  to  the  military  service,  from  the  unlimited 
lengdi  to  which  it  extended,  was  unknown  where 
it  reached  only  to  four  years,  and  it  came  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  spending  the 
active  and  enterprising  period  of  youth.  Prussia 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  judicious  system,  when 
file  withstood  the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe 
daring  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  she  was  indebted 
to  the  same  cause  for  those  inexhaustible  and  cou- 
rageous defenders  who  flocked  to  her  standard 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  contest. 

At  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  Prussian 
army  was  considered  as  the  first  in  Europe.    Proud  MUitary 
of  a  struggle  without  a  parallel  in  modem  times,  the  ^.^ 
and  of  the  unrivalled  talent  of  their  commander,  "•^'^y- 
the  Prussian  soldiers  possessed  not  only  the  moral 
strei^h  so  necessary  in  war,  but  had  been  trained, 
in  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  the  rapid  movement  of 
great  masses.     Annual  evolutions,  on  a  large  scale, 
aeeostomed  the  army  to  that  necessary  piece  of  in- 
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CHAP,  classes  could  alone  save  them  from  destruction, 
^^      Prussia  had  reason  to  felicitate  herself  upon  the 
1792.    change. 

The  states  which  composed  the  Prussian  monarchy 
Its  statis-  were  by  no  means  so  coherent  or  rounded  as  those 
goverai  which  formed  the  Austrian  dominions.  Nature  had 
meat.  traced  out  no  limits  like  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  the 
Pyrenees,  to  form  the  boundary  of  its  dominions ; 
no  great  rivers  or  mountain  chains  protected  its 
frontiers ;  few  fortified  towns  guarded  it  from  the 
incursions  of  the  vast  military  monarchies  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Its  surface  consisted  of 
fourteen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  its  population, 
which  had  been  doubled  under  the  reign  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  million 
souls,  but  they  were  composed  of  various  races, 
spoke  diflferent  languages,  professed  different  reli- 
gion's, and  were  protected  by  no  external  or  internal 
line  of  fortresses.  Towards  Russia  and  Austrian 
Poland,  a  frontier  of  two  hundred  leagues  was 
totally  destitute  of  places  of  defence :  Silesia  alone 
enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three  lines  of  for- 
tresses, and  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.  The 
national  defence  rested  entirely  on  the  army  and 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  :  but,  animated  by 
the  recollection  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  they  were 
both  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  military  despotism  :  no  privileges  of 
individuals  or  corporations  restrained  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  un- 
known :  but  nevertheless  the  public  administration 
was  tempered  by  the  wdsdom  and  beneficence  of  its 
state  policy.  This  system,  begun  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  had  passed  into  settled  maxims,  which  govern- 
'  ed  the  administration  of  his  successors.     In  no 
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country  of  Euro{)e,  not  even  in  England  or  Switzer-  chap. 
land,  was  private  right  more  thoroughly  respected,.     ^* 


or  jastice  more  rigidly  observed,  both  in  the  courts    ^^^^* 
of  law  and  the  domestic  measures  of  government. 
"  Every  thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them,** 
was  the  principle  of  its  administration.    Toleration, 
established  even  to  excess,  had  degenerated  into  its 
fatal  ally,  indifference  and  infidelity,  in  many  of  the 
higher  orders ;  manners  imitating  the  seductions  of 
Paris,  were  corrupt  in  the  capital ;  while  the  middle 
ranks,  united  in  secret  societies  of  Freemasonry,  icap. 
already  indulged  those  ardent  feelings  which  after^^^^*(^*^" 
wards  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on  the  37, 40,44. 
destinies  of  Europe.* 

The  might  of  Russia,  first  experienced  by  Frede* 
rick  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Cunnersdorff,  was  now  Riusia. 
beginning  to  fill  the  north  with  apprehension.   This 
immense  empire,  comprehending  nearly  half  of  Eu^ 
rope  and  Asia  within  its  dominions,  backed  by  inac* 
cessible  frozen  regions,  secured  from  invasion  by  the 
extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity  of  its  climate, 
inhabited  by  a  patient  and  indomitable  race,  ever 
ready  to  exchange  the  luxury  and  adventure  of  the 
south  for  the  hardships  and  monotony  of  the  north, 
was  daily  becoming  more  formidable  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.     The  Empress  Catharine,  endowed  with 
masculine  energy  and  ambition,  was  urging  a  bloody 
war  with  Turkey,  in  which  the  zeal  of  a  religious 
crusade  was  directed  by  the  sagacity  of  civilized 
warfare.     The  campaign  had  commenced  with  the 
taking  of  Oczakoff,  which  easily  yielded  to  the  au- 
dacity and  fortune  of  Prince  Potemkin;  but  the 
courage  of  the  Turks,  though  long  dormant,  was  at 
length  roused  to  the  highest  pitch.     Undisciplined 
and  unstable  in  the  field,  they  were  almost  invinci^ 
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CHAP,  ble  behind  walls,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  forts, 

IX 

manned  by  such  defenders,  became  impregnable  save 


^'^^^'  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  But 
a  new  and  terrible  enemy  to  the  Ottomans  arose  in 
SuwARROw,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  who 
sometimes,  by  the  force  of  their  individual  character, 
alter  the  destiny  of  nations.  This  determined  and 
dauntless  general,  who  to  the  highest  talents  for  war 
united  a  religious  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  joined  the  Austrians  with  eight  thousand 
men,  who,  with  seventeen  thousand,  were  maintain- 
ing a  doubtful  contest  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rymniski,  and  in- 
fused such  energy  into  the  combined  army,  that  they 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  their  formidable 
enemies.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Ismael,  and,  chiefly  by  the  ascendency  of  real 
greatness,  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  succeeded 
in  carrying  by  assault  that  celebrated  fortress, 
though  defended  by  twenty-four  thousand  of  the 
156,  ieS"*  hravest  troops  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  British 
^xUi^cfi  diplomacy  was  employed  before  it  was  too  late  to 
Tooke's    avert  the  threatened  calamities  of  the  Ottoman  em* 

Russia,  i.        •  i*/»  •  /•      ^ 

128.  pire;  new  objects  of  contention  arose;  fresh  con- 
279.°Biog.*^'®  sprang  out  of  the  Western  Revolution,  and  the 
Univ.  xuu.  glory  of  placing  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia 
warrow."  was  reserved  for  a  future  age.* 

The  Russian  infantry  had  long  been  celebrated  for 
The  Ros-  its  immovable  firmness.     At  Pultowa,  Ciinnersdorfl^, 
and  co™^  Choczim,  and  Ismael,  it  had  become  distinguished; 
sacks.       and  the  cavalry,  though  greatly  inferior  to  its  present 
state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  was  inured  to  ser- 
vice in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  mounted  on  a 
hardy  and  admirable  race  of  horses.     The  artil- 
lery,  now  so  splendid,  was  then  remarkable  only 
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for  the  cumbrous  quality  of  the  carriages,  and  the   chap. 

obstinate  valour  of  the  men.    The  armies  were  re- 

cruited  by  a  cei'tain  proportion  of  conscripts  drawn  ^^^^' 
out  of  every  one  hundred  male  inhabitants  ;  a  mode 
of  conscription  which,  in  an  immense  and  rapidly 
increasing  population,  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  soldiers.  They  amounted  in  1792,  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men ;  but  the  half  of  his  force 
alone  was  disposable  for  active  operations,  the  re« 
mainder  being  cantoned  on  the  Fruth,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  frontiers  of  flnland.  In  this  enumeration, 
however,  was  not  comprised  either  the  youth  of  the 
military  colonies,  who  afterwards  became  of  great 
importance,  or  the  well-known  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
This  irregular  force,  composed  of  the  pastoral  tribes 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  costs  almost 
nothing  to  the  state ;  the  government  merely  issues 
an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  this  hardy  band  to 
take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active  young  men  ap- 
pear, equipped  at  their  own  expense,  mounted  on 
small,  but  indefatigable  horses,  and  ready  to  undergo 
all  the  hardships  of  war,  from  their  duty  to  their  sove* 
reign,  and  their  hopes  of  plunder  or  adventure. 
Gifted  with  all  the  individual  iiitelligence  which  be- 
longs to  the  pastoral  and  savage  character,  and  yet 
subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  discipline, 
they  make  the  best  of  all  light  troops,  and  are  more^  j^^  ^ 
formidable  to  a  retreating  army  than  the  ^lUe  of  the  254, 268. 
French  or  Russian  guards.^ 

Inured  to  hardships  from  his  infancy,  the  Russian 
soldier  is  better  calculated  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  cniaracter 
war  than  any  in  Europe.     He  knows  no  duty  so  Russian 
sacred  as  obedience  to  his  officers;  submissive  to  his^*"*^®"* 
discipline  as  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  no  fatigue, 
no  privation,  can  make  him  forget  its  obligations. 
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CHAP.  Through  every  march,  through  entire  campaignSy 
^^    .you  behold  the  cannonier  near  his  piece,  at  the  post 


1792.  assigned  to  him  by  his  commander;'  and,  unless  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  abandon 
it.  The  waggon-train  wax  their  harness  in  bivouacs, 
under  a  cold  of  15  deg.  of  Beaumur,  corresponding 
to  5  deg.  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  as  they  would 
do  for  a  day  of  parade  in  the  finest  weather.  This 
admirable  spirit  of  precision  renders  their  defeats 
extremely  rare;  and  the  soldiers  are  so  accustomed, 
in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  to  look  for  safety 
only  in  closing  their  ranks,  and  to  expect  destruction 
if  they  fly,  that  they  are  hardly  ever  broken.  If 
they  have  not  the  facility  at  rallying  after  a  defeat, 
which  their  high  degree  of  individual  intelligence 
,  jom  i     ^^  given  to  the  French  soldiers,  they  have  greater 

256.  firmness  in  resisting  it.* 

The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  to- 

The  civil  wards  the  army.     Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil 

tions  and  ©Diployments,  are  held  in  no  esteem  \  all  the  youth 

goYcrn-     of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  pro- 

nationai    fessiou  of  arms.     Immense  military  schools,  in  dif- 

BuaSa!^    ferent  parts  of  the  empire,  annually  send  forth  the 

whole  flower  of  the   population   to   this  dazzling 

career.     Precedence  depends  entirely  on  military 

rank ;   and  the  heirs  to  the  greatest  families  are 

compelled  to  enter  the  army  in  the  lowest  grade. 

They  face  hardship   and  danger  with   the   same 

courage  as  the  private  soldiers ;  they  were  to  be 

found  by  their  sides  in  the  breach  of  Ismael  and  in 

the  snows  of  Finland.     Promotion  is  open  equally  to 

257.  all :  ^  a  government  depending  entirely  on  its  military 
prowess,  finds  itself  obliged  to  promote  real  merit ; 
and  great  part  of  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the 
army  have  risen  from  the  inferior  statious  of  society. 
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Bat,  formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  appeared   chap. 
even  at  that  period,  the  world  was  far  from  anticipa-      ^^ 
ting  the  splendid  part  which  it  was  destined  to  bear    1792. 
in  the  approaching  conflict.     Her  immense  popula* 
tion,  amounting  in  Europe  alone  to  nearly  thirty- 
five  millions,  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
men.      The  ravages  of  war,   or  pestilence,  were 
speedily  filled  up  in  a  country  whose  numbers  were 
doubling  every  fifty  years.     Her  soldiers,  inured  to 
heat  and  cold  from  their  infancy,  and  actuated  by  a 
blind  devotion  to  the  Czar,  united  the  steady  valour 
of  the  English  to  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  French 
troops.     Dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  too  re^ 
mote  to  fear  attack,  she  could  afford  to  send  forth 
her  whole  disposable  force  on  foreign  service  ;  while 
the  want  of  pecuniary  resources  was  of  little  import 
tance,  as  long  as  the  wealth  of  England  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.     Before  the 
conclusion   of  hostilities,    France   saw    one   bun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers  reviewed  ^  j^j^^, 
on  the  plains  of  Burgundy ;  a  force  greater  than  Runim,  u. 
that  with  which  Attila  combated  on  the  field  oft  257.  ^"' 
Chalons.^ 

Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  glorious  achieve- 
ments, was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  PoUnd,  iu 
Revolution,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign  ^]J^j 
oppression.      This  heroic  country,  long  the  bulwark  tions. 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany  under  John  Sobicski,  the  ancient  conqueror 
of  Russia,  had  been  the  victim  of  the  insane  democratic 
passions  of  its  people,  and  an  atrocious  conspiracy  of 
the  neighbouring  kings.     The  flatness  of  its  surface, 
the  want  of  fortified  towns,  and  the  weakness  incident 
to  an  elective  monarchy  and  turbulent  democracy, 
had  rendered  all  the  valour  of  the  people  unavailing, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  had  been  reit 
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CHAP,  by  its  ambitious  neighbours  at  the  disastrous  epoch 
^^    .of  1772.      In  1792,  the  neighbouring  sovereigns 


1792.  found  a  new  pretence  for  renewing  their  spoliations. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  nominal  king,  had 
granted  a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  better  adapted 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  to  their  peculiar 
situation.  By  it,  the  crown  was  declared  elective, 
but  the  dynasty  hereditary — the  Princess  of  Saxony 
was  proclaimed  heiress  of  the  throne  after  the  demise 
of  the  king.  Legislative  measures  and  decrees  were 
to  be  proposed  by  the  crown,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Chambers  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  nobles 
abandoned  their  privilege  of  engrossing  every  em- 
ployment under  government ;  and,  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  people,  the  king  was 
obliged,  during  the  sitting  of  each  diet,  to  ennoble 
thirty  of  the  bourgeois  class.  The  Catholic  religion 
was  declared  the  established  faith.  This  constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  amidst  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  ;  and  new  life  thought  to  have 
been  infused  into  the  ancient  monarchy,  from  the 
intermixture  of  popular  vigour.  But  these  trans- 
ports were  of  short  duration.  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
how  enlightened  soever  in  framing  a  constitution, 
was  ill  qualified  to  defend  it.  The  people,  disunited 
for  centuries,  were  incapable  of  any  measures  for 
their  common  defence.  The  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  was  awakened  by  the  prospect  of 
Poland  again  emerging  into  political  vigour,  and 
her  fears  by  the  proximity  of  revolutionary  principles 
to  her  hereditary  states.  A  new  treaty  of  partition 
>  Ann.  Reg.  was  signed  between  the  three  adjoining  powers,  and 
uc!wu!^^the  conqueror  of  Ismael  called  from  the  Turkish 
168, 172.  ^ar,  to  ffive  the  last  blow  to  the  ancient  defenders 

Burke,  vi  »  o 

178.      *  of  the  Christian  faith.' 

Though  deprived  of  the  weight  arising  from  unity 
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of  empire,  the  native  valour  of  the  Poles  destined  chap. 
them  to  perform  an  important  part  on  the  theatre  of. 


Europe.     Napoleon  has  characterised  them  as  the   ^^^^* 
people  who  most  rapidly  become  soldiers ;  and  their  Their 
ardent  patriotism  rendered  them  the  ready  victims  of  adiulu-y 
any  power,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  restoring  ®***"^^''* 
the  national  independence.     The  valour  of  the  Po- 
lish  legions  made  them  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  and  Spain;  they  followed  the  French  standards 
to  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  and  maintained  an  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  them  daring  all  the  disasters  of 
the  subsequent  retreat.     Though  cruelly  abandoned 
by  Napoleon  in  the  commencement  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  they  adhered  to  his  fortunes  through  all 
the  subsequent  changes;  and  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  Europe,  kept  their  faith  inviolate  on 
the  field  of  Leipsic. 

Sweden  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  Euro- 
pean conflict  to  have  much  weight  in  the  political  Sweden. 
scale.  Secure  in  a  distant,  and  almost  inaccessible 
situation,  blessed  with  a  hardy,  intrepid,  and  honest 
peasantry,  she  had  nothing  to  dread  but  from  the 
insatiable  progress  of  Russian  ambition.  She  had 
recently,  however,  concluded  a  glorious  war  with 
her  powerful  neighbour;  her  arms,  in  alliance  with 
those  of  Turkey,  had  taken  the  Imperial  forces  by 
surprise;  and  Gustavus,  extricating  himself  by  a 
desperate  exertion  of  valour  from  a  perilous  situa- 
tion, had  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  so  near  St  Petersburg,  that  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  was  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress. 
But  such  is  the  weight  of  Russia,  that  her  enemies 
are  always  glad  to  purchase  peace,  even  in  the  mo- 
ments  of  their  greatest  success.  Catharine  hastened 
to  get  quit  of  the  Swedish  war,  by  offering  advan- 
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CHAP,  tageous  terms  to  her  courageous  rival,  and  flattered 
^^    .his  chivalrous  feelings  into  accepting  them,  by  re- 


1792.    presenting  that  the  efibrts  of  all  sovereigns  should 

now  be  directed  towards  resisting  the  progress  of 

the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  alone  was  wor- 

*  Lac.  nn.    .  t        i     i  •       i 

107.         thy  to  head  the  enterprise. 

Placed  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  do- 
ottoman  minions,  the  forces  of  Turkey  were  still  less  capable 
omini  "^^f  j^gpg^jtingjiig^jj^ig^^jg  of  the  European  states.  For- 
midable during  the  period  of  its  vigour  and  rise,  the 
Ottoman  power,  like  that  of  all  barbarous  nations, 
had  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  declined,  after  the 
zenith  of  its  greatness  had  been  attained.  It  was 
defended  chiefly  by  the  desert  and  inaccessible  nar 
ture  of  its  territory,  the  consequence  of  the  inces- 
sant and  grievous  oppression  of  its  government,  and 
the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  who  never 
failed  to  interfere  when  the  danger  became  immi- 
nent to  the  existence  of  its  dominion.  Its  cavalry, 
brave,  skilful,  and  admirably  mounted,  was  the  most 

•  Nap.i.    formidable  in  the  world;*  but  the  desultory  temper 

of  its  people  was  incapable  of  the  submission  and 
constancy  requisite  to  form  an  experienced  and  dis- 
ciplined body  of  infantry.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  roused  them  to  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  not  unusuid 
to  see  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube;  but  these  efibrts  were  of 
short  duration,  and  the  first  serious  reverse  dissi- 
pated the  mighty  host,  and  reduced  its  leaders  to 
the  command  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse.  But 
though  these  causes  rendered  the  Ottomans  inca- 
pable of  foreign  conquest,  they  were  still  extremely 
formidable  to  an  invading  army ;  their  desert  and 
waterless  plains  afibrded  no  resources  to  an  enemy. 
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while  the  total  want  of  roads  fit  for  the  transport  chap. 
of  wheeled  carriages,  made  it  almost  impossible  to.    ^^ 


bring  supplies  from  the  adjoining  states,  or  advance  ^192. 
the  artillery  requisite  for  the  siege  of  their  fortresses* 
Behind  the  walls  of  the  most  inconsiderable  towns, 
the  Janizaries  fought  with  desperate,  and  often  suc- 
cessful valour  ;  the  whole  inhabitants  took  to  arms 
in  defence  of  their  lives  and  their  religion ;  and, 
lined  with  such  defenders,  trifling  cities  frequently 
presented  a  more  formidable  resistance  than  the 
most  r^ular  fortifications  of  Western  Europe^ 

The  incessant  and  grinding  oppression,  however, 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  had  implanted  a  prin- Constant 
ciple  of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  power,  little  at-{^j^^^ 
tended  to  in  former  times,  but  of  which  the  efiects^^^* 
have  since  been  strikingly  displayed.  This  consisted 
in  the  constant  and  rapid  decay  of  the  population, 
which  soon  rendered  the  Osmanlis  unequal  even  to 
those  sudden  and  vehement  eiiertions,  which  at  for- 
mer periods  had  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighs 
bonring  states.     At  the  same  time  the  ignorant  and 
brutal  pride  of  the  government,  which  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  the  European  powers,  rendered  them  incapable ^»i«^'« 
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CHAP,  ancient  greatness,  and  containing  the  cradle  of  mo- 
di^rn  freedom,  the  people  of  Italy  were  yet  as  dust 

1792.  Jn  tiie  scale  of  nations.  The  loss  of  military  courage 
and  of  private  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  sad  degradation.  When  conducted  by  foreign 
leaders,  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern  states,  like 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Hindoos  under  British 
direction;  have  risen  to  honourable  distinction  be- 
neath the  standard  of  Napoleon ;  but  led  by  their 
own  officers,  and  following  their  national  colourSt 
they  have  never  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of 
the  Transalpine  forces.  Tuscany,  from  the  efifects 
of  the  sage  and  paternal  government  of  Leopold^ 
was  flourishing,  prosperous,  and  contented ;  but  the 
proximity  of  France  had  spread  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent in  Piedmont,  and,  in  common  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  Milanese  beheld  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction the  triumph  of  the  republican  arms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
that  a  smothered  feeling  of  indignation  at  foreign 
rule  pervaded  the  Italian  states  j  in  vain  all  their 
theatres  rung  with  acclamations  at  the  line  of  Al« 
fieri : 

'  Senri  siam  si !  ma  servi  ognor  frementi  ;** 

they  were  incapable  of  those  steady  and  sustained 
efforts,  which  are  essential  to  the  establishment  either 
of  civil  liberty  or  national  independence.  Hence, 
durincf  all  the  contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre, 
Italy  became  the  unresisting  prey  of  the  northern 
victor.  The  Austrian  and  French  eagles  alternately 
ruled  her  plains,  but  the  national  colours  were  never 
unfurled,  nor  any  effort  made  to  liberate  them  from 
foreicrn  dominion;  and  on  the  few  occasions  on 
which  the  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  attempted  to 
raise  the  standard  of  independence,  they  were  Tan-. 
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quished  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  enemy's  force.     It  chap. 
is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  descendants  of  the-    '^ 


Romans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ^^^^* 
should  so  far,  and  to  appearance  so  irrecoverably, 
have  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  high 
state  of  civilization  cannot  long  co-exist  with  mili- 
tary courage  in  the  favoured  climates  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  lavish  accu- 
mulation of  her  gifts,  Nature  has  denied  to  their  in-gf^'i^ 
habitants  the  permanent  resolution  to  defend  themj^ui- 147. 

The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontier 
of  Italy,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  its  northern  Piedmont. 
than  its  southern  neighbours*     Its  soldiers,  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Liguria,  or  the 
maritime  Alps,  were  brave,  docile,  and  enterprising, 
and,  under  Victor  Amadeus,  had  risen  to  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.      The  regular  army  amounted   to  thirty 
thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry;  but,  besides  this,   the  government  could 
summon  to  their  support  fifteen  thousand  militia, 
who,  in  defending  their  mountain  passes,  rivalled  the 
best  troops  in  Europe.     They  were  chiefly  employed 
during  the  war  in  guarding  the  fortresses  ;  and  the 
number  of  these,  joined  to  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country,  and  its  important  situation,  as  holding 
the  keys  of  the  great  passes  over  the  Alps,  gave 
this  state  a  degree  of  military  importance  beyond,  j^,n,j^ 
what  could  have  been  anticipated  from  its  physical  244. 
strength.* 

Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval 
supremacy  of  England,  and  cooped  up  in  a  comer  Holland. 
of  Europe,  the  political  importance  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  had  fallen  in  a  great  degree  in  the  scale  of 
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CHAP.  Europe.     Its  army  was  still  composed  of  forty-four 
^^    .  thousand  men,  and  its  fortified  towns  and  inundar 


^7  92.  tions  gave  it  the  same  means  of  defence  which  had 
formerly  been  so  gloriously  exerted ;  but  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  inhabitants  was  by  no  means  at  that 
time  equal  to  the  strength  of  their  situation.  A 
long  tract  of  peace  had  weakened  the  military  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  their  chief  defence  was  placed  in 
the  wretched  assistance  of  auxiliary  troops,  which 
never  enabled  the  Republic,  during  tbe  subsequent 
contests,  to  bring  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  field. 
The  world  at  this  period  was  far  from  anticipating 
the  glorious  stand  which  the  Dutch  subsequently 
made,  in  1834^  against  the  hostility  by  land  and  sea 

Uom.246.of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe.^ 

Animated  by  stronger  passions,  descended  from 

Spain.  more  fiery  progenitors,  and  inured  to  a  more  varied 
climate,  the  people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were 
calculated  to  perform  a  more  distinguished  part  in 
the  strife  for  European  freedom.  This  singular  and 
mixed  race  united  to  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which 
distinguished  the  Gothic,  the  fiery  enterprise  which 
characterised  the  Moorish  blood ;  centuries  of  almost 
unbroken  repose  had  neither  extinguished  the  one 
nor  abated  the  other ;  and  the  Conqueror  of  Europe 
erroneously  judged  the  temper  of  her  people,  when 
he  measured  it  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Bour* 
bon  dynasty.  The  nobles,  degenerated  by  long  con- 
tinued intermarriage  with  each  other,  were  indeed 
incapable  of  strenuous  exertion,  and  the  reigning 
family  had  none  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  com- 
mand success ;  but  the  peasantry,  bold,  prosperous^ 
and  independent,  presented  the  materials  for  a  reso- 
lute army ;  and  the  priesthood,  possessed  of  an  un« 
limited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders. 
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were  animated  by  the  most  inextinguisbable  hatred  chap. 
at  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.     The      "• 
decay  of  its  national  strength,  falsely  ascribed  by    1792. 
superficial  writers  to  the  drain  of  colonial  enterprise.* 
and  the  possession  of  the  mines  of  America,  was 
really  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the 
hands  of  communities  and  noble  families,  and  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
which  for  centuries  had  rendered  that  fine  kingdom 
little  else  than  a  cluster  of  convents,  surrounded  by 
a  hardy  peasantry.     But  though  these  causes  had 
rendered  Spain  incapable  of  any  sustained  foreign 
enterprise,  they  had  not  in  the  least  diminished  its 
aptitude  for  internal  defence  ;  and  the  people,  who 
in  every  age  have  there  made  common  cause  with 
the  king  and  the  nobles,  flew  to  arms  with  unequalled 
enthusiasm,  when  their  loyalty  was  awakened  by  the 
captivity  of  their  sovereign,  and  their  fanaticism 
roused  by  the  efforts  of  their  pastors.     By  a  just  re- 
tribution, the  first  great  reverse  of  the  French  arms 
was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  religious  resistance 
nourished  by  their  first  flagrant  acts  of  injustice ; 
and  the  disaster  of  Baylen  would  not  have  arisen,  nor  143^^44* 
the  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand  French  whitened  J^^'  ^^» 
the  plains  of  Spain,  but  for  the  confiscation  of  theJoriu. 
property  of  the  French  church  by  the  Constituent pieV,i.4,*6. 
Assembly.* 

The  nominal  military  strength  of  Spain,  at  the 
-commencement  of  the  Revolution,  was  one  hundred  itsmiutary 
and  forty  thousand  men  ;  but  this  force  was  farfi-om^®^*^^"' 
being  effective,  and  in  the  first  campaigns  the  cabi- 

•  The  exports  of  Spain  to  her  colonies,  in  1790,  were  L.  15,000,000 
annnally ;  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  to  her 
colonies,  which  was  L.  16,280,000.— See  nuMBOi.i>T,  Noucelle  Espagne^ 
iv.  Io3,  154. 
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CHAP,  net  of  Madrid  were  never  able  to  raise  their  force 
'^*    .in  the  field  to  eighty  thousand  combatants,  though 


1792.  they  reinforced  their  army  by  thirty-six  battalions 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  But  on  occasion  of 
the  invasion  in  1808,  an  immense  insurrectionary 
force  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  country.  These 
undisciplined  levies,  however,  though  occasionally 
brave,  like  the  Turks,  in  defending  walls,  were 
miserably  deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  regu- 
lar soldiers;  they  had  neither  the  steadiness,  mutual 
confidence,  nor  conduct  necessary  for  success  in  the 
field.  Accordingly,  they  were  almost  invariably 
routed  in  every  encounter :  and  but  for  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  arising  from  their  character,  ignorance, 
and  habit  of  boasting,  which  efiectually  concealed 
the  extent  of  their  disasters  from  all  but  the  sufferers 
under  them,  and  the  continued  presence  of  a  large 
English  force  in  the  field,  the  war  would  have  been 
y^^^J'®]^;  terminated  soon  after  its  commencement,  with  very 
Jom.i.  240.  little  trouble  to  the  French  Emperor.' 

The  Spanish  soldiers  have  never  exhibited  in  the 
Character  wars  of  the  Revolution  that  firmness  in  the  field 
Spanish     which  formerly  distinguished  their  infantry  at  Pavia, 
*^"'^*       Rocroi,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.    They  have  been 
distinguished  rather  by  the  tumultuary  habits  and 
tendency  to  abandon  their  colours  on  the  first  reverse, 
which  belongs  to  the  troops  of  tropical  climates,  and 
characterized  their  forefathers  in  the  Roman  wars. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  long  residence  of  their  an- 
cestors in  a  warm  climate  had  melted  away  the  in- 
domitable valour  of  the  Gothic  race  in  their  original 
frozen  seats.     Military  glory  was  held  in  little  es- 
teem ;  hardly  four  of  the  grandees  were  to  be  found, 
in  1792,  in  the  army  or  naval  service.     But  the 
peasantry  have  evinced  throughout   the  war    the 
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most  obstinate  and  enduring  spirit:  Though  routed  chap. 
on  numberless  occasions,  they  almost  always  rallied,  _^fl_ 
as  in  the  days  of  Sertorius,  in  more  favourable  cir-    ^^92. 
cumstances;  and  though  deserted  by  nearly  all  thoi  j^  . 
nobility,  maintained  a  prolonged  contest  with  the2^#^^- 
Conqueror  of  Northern  Europe.^ 

Cradled  in  snowy  mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil, 
and  habituated  to  severe  habits,  the  Swiss  peasantry  Switzcr- 
exhibited  the  same  features  which  have  always  ren- 
dered them  so  celebrated  in  European  wars.    Their 
lives  were  as  simple,  their  courage  as  undaunted, 
their  patriotism  as  warm,  as  those  of  their  ancestors 
who  died  on  the  field  of  Morat  or  Morgarten.     For*- 
midable  in  defence,  however,  their  numerical  strength, 
which  did  not  exceed  thirty-eight  thousand  regular 
soldiers,^  rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  the  great 'Sf**»«<i*»« 
contests  which  roUed  round  the  feet  of  their  Zun-tL. 
tains.     Occasions,  indeed,  were  not  wanting,  when^^^' 
they  displayed   the  ancient  virtue  of  their  race: 
Their  conflicts  in  Berne  and  Underwalden,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion,  equalled  the  far-famed 
celebrity  of  their  wars  of  independence;  and,  amidst 
the  disgraceful  defection  of  the  10th  August,  the 
Swiss  guards  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  fortunes 
of  Louis,  and  merited,  by  their  death,  the  touching 
inscription  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylae : 

**  Go,  stranger !  and  at  Lacedaemon  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell/* 

Such  vas   the  slate  of  the  principal  European 
powers  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- stateof so- 
lution.    A  spirit  of  gentleness  pervaded  the  political  E^o^^lt 
world,  the  efiect  of  increasing  knowledge  and  long.^*^»  ^P^^- 
continued  prosperity.     Even  the  most  despotic  em- 
pires  were  ruled  with  a  lenity  unknown  in  former 
times,  and  the  state-prisons  of  all  the  European 
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CHAP,  monarchies  would  probably  have  exhibited  as  feir 
inniftfAg  as  the  Bastile  when  it  was  stormed  in  1789. 

1792.  Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  general  war  in 
1763,  a  growing  spirit  of  improvement  had  pervaded 
the  European  states,  and  repeatedly  called  forth  the 
praises  of  the  contemporary  annalists.  Agriculture 
had  risen  into  universal  esteem;  kings  were  setting 
the  example  of  cultivating  the  soil;  and  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  nobility  were  every  where  lending  their 
aid  to  improve  that  first  and  best  of  human  pursuits. 
Leopold  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders,  and  Louis  in 
France,  were  ardently  engaged  in  the  amelioration 
of  their  dominions.  Even  in  the  regions  of  the 
North,  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  steadily  ad- 
vancing. The  able  exertions  of  Frederick  had 
nearly  doubled  in  a  single  reign  the  resources  of  his 
dominions;  and  in  Poland  and  Russia,  the  example 
of  a  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  had  b^n 
set  with  the  happiest  success.  The  haughtiness  and 
pride  of  aristocratic  birth  was  gradually  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  extending  wants  and  an  enlarged 
commerce,  and  in  many  of  the  European  states  the 
highest  offices  under  government  were  held  by  per. 
sons  of  plebeian  birth.  Necker,  Vergennes,  and 
Sartines,  who  successively  held  the  most  important 
situations  in  France,  were  of  this  class.  The  In- 
quisition had  been  voluntarily  abandoned  in  Parma. 
Placentia,  Milan,  and  Modena,  and  toleration  over 
all  Europe,  had  spread  to  ^  degree  unknown  in  for- 
mer times.  All  the  remaining  vestiges  of  that  fierce 
spirit,  which  sullied  with  barbarism  the  lofty  and 
romantic  courtesy  of  ancient  manners,  were  gradu- 
ally softening  away;  and  the  flames  of  that  religious 
zeal,  which  for  two  centuries  had  so  often  kindled 
the  torch  of  civil  discord,  were  sunk  into  ashes. 
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Every  succeeding  generation  was  of  a  character   chap. 
milder  and  gentler  than  the  last.     There  was  a  dif-      ^^' 
fusion  of  liberality  that  was  beginning  to  pervade    ^792. 
the  mass  of  mankind,  although  the  prophetic  eye 
could  discern  in  it  the  fatal  intermixture  of  religious 
indifference.     The  diversified  classes  of  society  bar- 
monized  with  each  other  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  particular 
constitutions,  a  sweeter  blood  seemed  in  all  to  cir- 
culate through  every  member  of  the  political  body,  i  La^.  ^ia. 
The  lowest  of  the  people,  under  governments  *^^«?^i  j?** 
most  despotic,  no  longer  held  their  countenances  Ami.  Reg. 
prone  to  the  earth,  but  were  taught  to  erect  them,  211*5  x^r! 
with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  own  nature;  and  the][^'J|^5 
brow  of  authority,  instead  of  an  austere  frown,  worezzYiu.169' 
a  more  inviting  air  of  complacency  and  amenity.' 

But  while  such  was  the  general  character  of  Eu- 
rope,  there  was  an  important  distinction  between  Differeiuse. 
the  national  tendency  of  its  Northern  and  Southern  the'Suth 
states,  which  soon  produced  the  most  lasting  effects ^^^ 
on  their  respective  fortunes :  the  spirit  of  the  South 
was  in  general  pacific,  that  of  the  North  ambitious ; 
the  repose  of  the  former  bordered  on  inertness,  the 
energy  of  the  latter  on  turbulence.     The  ameliora- 
tion of  the  first  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible, 
flowing  chiefly  from  the  energy  or  benignity  of  the 
sovereigns;  the  improvements  of  the  latter  rapid 
and  violent,   taking  their  origin  in  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  people.    Pleasure  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  South ;  glory,  military  glory,  in  the 
North.    The  difference  was  perceptible  even  during 
the  progress  of  pacific  changes ;  but  when  war  broke 
out,  its  effects  became  of  the  last  importance,  and^^^  ^..^ 
speedily  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  byui.' 
the  Northern  states  of  Europe.* 
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CHAP.       The  greatest  blegsings  border  upon  misfortunes ; 
^^*    .out  of  the  bosom  of  calamity  often  springs  the  chief 


1792.    improvement  of  the  human  race.     To  the  eye^  of 
General    philosophv  it  was  uot  difficult  to  disccm  that  the 
m^ovTtiomg^'owing  passion  for  innovation,  to  which  all  reform 
is  more  or  less  related,  was  pregnant  with  political 
danger;  that  the  universal  toleration  which  prevailed 
bordered  upon  infidelity;  and  that  the  disposition  to 
improve,  emanating  from  the  purest  intention  in  the 
higher  ranks,  was  likely  to  agitate  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  lower.     Such  a  peril,  accordingly, 
was  foreseen  and  expressed  by  the  contemporary 
historians;   but  they  did   not   foresee,   nor   could 
human  imagination  have  anticipated,  either  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  that  spirit  upon  the  passing  genera- 
1  ^nn,      tion,  or  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  storm  of  the 
^S;..  „^  world  was  destined  to  have  upon  the  future  condi^ 
ao.  tion  of  mankmd/ 

The  state  of  France  at  the  period  when  hostilities 
State  of  first  commenced,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
^henh'osti-tl^®  words  of  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  Abbe 
litiescom-  Raynal,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly: — 

menced.  j        ^  j 

"  Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  on  the  point  of 
quitting  an  immense  family,  of  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  wish  the  happiness,  what  do  I  behold 
around  me  in  this  capital  ?  Religious  troubles,  civil 
dissension,  the  consternation  of  some,  the  audacity 
of  others,  a  government  the  slave  of  popular  tyranny, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  violated  by  lawless  men ; 
soldiers  without  discipline,  chiefs  without  authority, 
ministers  without  resources;  a  king,  the  first  and  best 
friend  of  his  people,  deprived  of  all  power,  outraged, 
menaced,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  the 
sovereign  power  transferred  to  popular  clubs,  where 
ignorant  and  brutal  men  take  upon  themselves  to 
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decide  every  political  question.     Such  is  the  real  chap. 
state  of  Fc^nce  j^  few  but  myself  would  have  the      ^^ 
courage  to  declare  it,  but  I  do  so,  because  £  feel  it    1792. 
to  be  my  duty;  because  I  am  bordering  on  my 
eightieth  year;  because  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
being  a  partisan  of  the  ancient  rdgime  ;  because, 
while  I  groan  over  the  desolation  of  the  French 
church,  no  one  can  assert  that  I  am  a  fanatical 
priest ;  because,  while  I  regard  as  the  sole  means 
of  salvation  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate 
authority,  no  one  can  suppose  that  I  am  insensible 
to  the  blessings  of  real  freedom/* '     When  such  was » Uc.  ▼iu. 
the  language  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  Revolu-     ' 
tion,  it   is  noways  surprising  that  the   European 
powers  beheld  with  dismay  the  progress  of  prin- 
ciples fraught  with  such  calamitous  consequences, 
according  to  the  admission  of  their  own  partisans, 
in  the  countries  where  they  had  commenced. 

The  language  of  the  French  government  towards 
the  people  of  all  other  states,  was  such  as  to  excite  Henadng 
the  most  serious  apprehension  of  the  friends  of  order  ^°g^® 
in  every  civilized  country.    Not  only  the  orators  in  French  to 
the  clubs,  but  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  openly  gtatoi. 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  fraternization  with  the 
revolutionary  party  all  over  the  world.     The  annex- 
ation of  the  states  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaisin, 
was  early  marked  by  Mr  Burke  as  the  indication  of 
an    ambitious   spirit,  which  erelong  the  limits  of  Sept.  17, 
Europe  would  not  contain.    The  annexation  of  this  q^  4^ 
little  state  to  the  French  Republic  was  the  more  re-  ^7^.^- 
markable,  that  it  was  the  first  decided  aggression  on^^^ 
the  part  of  its  rulers  upon  the  adjoining  nations,  xxxir. 
and  that  it  was  committed  on  an  independent  sove-  Reg.'    ^* 
reign,  with  whom  not  even  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  ^"^'^^^ 
existed,*  and  who  was  not  alleged  to  have  entered  "«y.  39. 
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CHAP,  into  any  hostile  alliances  against  that  power.    This 
^^*    .was  followed  up  in  the  same  year  ^by  the  seizure  of. 


1791.  Forentruiy  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bale,  a  German  prelate  noways  subject  to  the  French 
government. 

The  French  Revolution  surprised  the  European 
powers  in  their  usual  state  of  smothered  jealousy  or 
open  hostility  to  each  other.     Catharine  of  Russia 
was  occupied  with  her  ambitious  projects   in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  and  her  ascendency  at  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  so  great,  that  no 
serious  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
hostility.     France  had  shortly  before  signed  a  com- 
Sept.  28,  mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  indicating  the  ascendency  of  her  naval 
rival,  and  seriously  impaired  her  influence  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;   while   Frederick  the  Great 
had  recently  before  his  death  concluded  the  Con- 
Jan.  22,     vcntion  of  Berlin,  for  the  protection  of  Bavaria  and 
the  lesser  powers  from  the  ambition  of  the  House 
of  Austria.     But  the  death  of  that  great  monarch, 
Aug.  17,   which  took  place  in  August  1786,  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  at  the 
very  time  when,   from  the  commencement  of  new 
J  ^^   J     and  unheard-of  dangers,  his  sagacity  was  most  re- 
72, 80.      quired.* 

His  successor,  Frederick  William,  though  distin- 
Dipiomacjguished  for  personal  valour,  and  not  destitute  of 
aftrr  tS*  penetration  and  good  sense,  was  too  indolent  and 
pv^^ri^k  vol'^P'^^^^s  *^  ^  qualified  to  follow  out  the  active 
the  Great,  thread  of  negotiation  which  his  predecessor  had  held. 
Hertzberg  became,  after  the  death  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, the  soul  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  his 
whole  object  was  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  two  Imperial  courts. 
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* 

which  had  recently  become  still  more  formidable  chap. 
from  the  intimate  union  which  prevailed  between  _££i_ 
Catharine  and  Joseph  II.,  cemented  by  their  common    1791. 
ambitious  designs  on  Turkey,  and  which  had  been 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  to  Europe  during  a  voyage 
which   the  two  potentates  made  together  on   the 
Volga  to  the  Crimea  and  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
A  treaty  with  France  promised  no  satisfactory  result 
in  the  distracted  state  to  which  that  kingdom  was 
now  reduced.     In  these  circumstances,  an  alliance 
of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  appeared  the 
only  means  of  providing  for  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  at  Loo  between  these  three  ju^e  13 
powers,  which  again  established  the  preponderance  ^'^^- 
of  England  on  the  Continent,  and  long  preserved  the 
balance  of  European  power.*     Thus,  at  the  veryij^^^^, 
time  that  the  most  appalling  dangers  were  about  to  Trait,  v. 
arise  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  revolution- 
ary  ambition  of  France  on  its  western  side,  the  views 
of  its  statesmen  were  turned  to  another  quarter,  and 
solely  directed  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
military  monarchies,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  62,68.'  * 
swallowing  up  its  eastern  dynasties.* 

Passionately  desirous  of  military  renown,  Joseph 
II.  addressed,  early  in  1788,  a  confidential  letter  to  views  of 
Frederick  William,  in  which  he  openly  avowed  his^^'j***** 
designs  on  Turkey,  and  justified  them  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Turks  themselves  and  all  the  European 
powers  in  similar  circumstances.*    Though  flattered 

*  ^  The  sword  is  drawn,"  said  he,  **  and  it  shall  not  be  restored  to 
the  scabbard  till  I  have  regained  all  that  has  been  wrested  by  the  Os- 
xnanlis  from  my  house.  My  enterprise  against  Turkey  has  no  other 
object  but  to  regain  the  possessions  which  time  and  misfortunes  have 
detached  from  my  crown.  The  Turks  consider  it  as  an  invariable 
maxim  to  seize  the  first  conyenient  opportunity  of  regaining  the  pos- 
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CHAP,  by  this  mark  of  confidence,  the  Prussian  cabinet 
^^'      were  not  blinded  to    the   danger  which    menaced 
1791.    Europe  from  the  approaching  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  so  rapidly  following  the  second  partition 
of  Poland.     Meanwhile  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia  made  great  progress;  the  progress  of 
the  Muscovite  and  Imperial  arms  was  daily  more 
alarming;    the   throne  of  Constantinople    seemed 
shaken  to  its  foundation.     Oczakow  had  fallen,  and 
with  it  the  bravest  defenders  of  the  Turkish  power ; 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Suwarrow  succes- 
sively defeated  large  bodies  of  Osmanlis  at  Fochzani 
and   Martinesti,    while  Belgrade,  the   bulwark   of 
Transylvania,  yielded  to  the  scientific  measures  of 
Marshal  Laudohn :  the  Russians,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  had  completely  routed  Hassan  Pacha 
at  Tobak,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Bender;  while  the  Imperialists,  no  less 
successful,   reduced  Bucharest,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  all  the  northern  shores  of  the  Danube. 
Orsova  had  fallen  ;  and  the  united  Imperial  armies, 
lAnn.      ^^^  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  extending 
Reg. XXXI.  over  a  line  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  already, 
and'xxxiii.in  the  spring  of  1790,  menaced  Gergevo  and  Wid- 
H.ild'i.68,^^°»  and  threatened  instantaneous  destruction  to  the 
8*.  Ottoman  empire.^ 

Seriously  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  evidently 

BcssioDs  which  they  have  lost.  The  House  of  Brandenburg  has  risen 
to  its  present  pitch  of  glory  by  adopting  the  same  principles.  Your 
uncle  wrested  Silesia  from  my  mother  at  a  moment  when,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  she  had  no  other  support  but  her  native  grandeur  of  mind 
and  the  love  of  her  people.  During  a  century  of  losses,  Austria  has 
made  no  proportional  acquisition ;  for  the  larger  portion  of  Poland,  on 
the  last  partition,  fell  to  Prussia.  I  hope  these  reasons  will  appear 
sufficient  for  me  to  decline  the  intervention  of  your  Majesty;  and  that 
you  will  not  resist  my  endeavours  to  Germanize  some  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  Orientab/'—HASD.,  i.  65,  ^Q. 
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menaced  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  em-  chap. 
pire,  Mr  Pitt  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,      ^^' 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the    1791. 
Imperial  courts.      By  his  means  the  bands  were  Efforts  of 
drawn  closer  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  i^^*^'^**' 

,         ^T'.,,.  i>  11        !•  11  'arrest  the 

and  Frederick  William,  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  nun  of 
which  threatened  his  dominions  from  the  aggran-  ^^  ^^' 
dizement  of  Austria,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  one 
himdred  thousand  men,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Unable  to  undertake  a  war  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  uneasy,  both  on  account 
of  the  menacing  aspect  of  France  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Flanders,  Austria  paused  in  the  career  of 
conquest.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Reichen- 
bach,  midway  between  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prussian  and  Imperial  armies ;  and,  after  some  delay  July  27, 
preliminaries  were  signed,  which  concluded  the 
differences  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  former  with  the  Porte.  The  Prussian  army 
ifflmediately  retired :  thirty  thousand  Austrians, 
under  Marshal  Bender,  moved  towards  the  Low 
Countries,  and  speedily  reduced  its  discontented 
provinces  to  submission  ;  while  a  truce  was  shortly 
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CHAP,  up  arms,  and  contended  with   undaunted  valour 
against  his  gigantic  neighbour. 


1791.  'pjjjg  general  ^nd  rapid  pacification  of  Europe, 
Causes  of  this  Stilling  of  80  many  passions  and  allaying  of  so 
raiVcifi-  many  jealousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It 
*^**^"*  arose  from  the  general  consternation  which  the  ra» 
pid  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  occasioned, 
and  the  clear  perception  which  all  the  cabinets  now 
began  to  have  of  the  imminent  danger  to  every  set- 
tled institution  from  the  contagion  of  its  principles. 
But,  amidst  the  general  alarm,  wiser  principles  were 
generally  prevalent  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated,  as  to  the  means  of  warding  off  the  dan- 
ger. Mr  Pitt  in  England,  Kaunitz  at  Vienna,  and 
Hertzberg  at  Berlin,  concurred  in  opinion  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  innovation  in  France,  if  it  could  be  mo- 
derated by  a  party  in  that  country  suflSciently  strong 
to  prevent  its  leaders  from  running  into  excess ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  strictest  measures  should 
be  adopted  which  circumstances  would  admit,  to 
prevent  its  principles  from  spreading  into  other  states. 
Such  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  conduct  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were  founded  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution  ;  though  Ca- 
tharine, more  vehement  and  imperious  in  her  dispo- 
sition, or  possibly  more  sagacious  in  her  anticipa- 
tions, never  ceased  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  general 
confederacy  to  arrest  the  march  of  so  formidable  a 
convulsion.  But  circumstances  at  length  occurred, 
which  put  a  period  to  these  moderate  councils  at 
X  Cap  Eur  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  precipitated  the  European 
i.  98,99.   monarchies  into  the  terrible  contest  which  awaited 

Hard.  i.      ^i  i 

86, 90.      them.* 
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From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  brought  a  chap. 
prisoner  to  Paris  on  October  5,  1789,  he  had  re._ifi_ 
commended  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  pay  no  regard    ^91. 
to  any  public  act  bearing  his  name,  which  was  not  CvitM 
confirmed  by  an  autograph  letter  from  himself;  andb^hton 
in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  he  autho-{^^*^^" 
rized  the  Baron  Breteuil,  his  former  minister,  to^w. 
sound  the  German  powera  on  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tricating him  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  he 
was  reduced.     In  November  1790,  after  he  found 
that  he  was  to  be  forced  to  adopt  measures  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  Church,  he  resolved  to  be  more 
explicit  i  and,  in  December  1790,  he  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  whole  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  supported  by 
an  armed  force,  to  consider  the  means  of  arresting 
the   factions  at   Paris,  and  re-establishing  a  con- 
stitutional  monarchy   in   France.*     This   circular 
excited  every  where  the  warmest  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration ;    but  the  policy  of  the 
cabinets,  notwithstanding,  continued  divided — that 
of  Vienna  still  adhered  to  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nising the  revolutionary  regime,  those  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Stockholm  openly  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity  of  an  immediate  crusade  against  the  infected 96, 97. 
powers.* 

♦  "  The  dbpositioDS  of  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  in  this  circular, 
*^  have  awakened  my  warmest  gratitude,  and  I  invoke  them  at  this 
moment,  when,  notwithstanding  my  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution, 
the  factions  openly  avow  their  intention  of  overturning  the  monarchy. 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  have  suggested  the  plan  of  a  congress 
of  the  principal  powers,  supported  by  an  armed  force,  as  the  best  means 
uf  arresting  the  factions  here,  establishing  a  more  desirable  order  of 
things  in  this  kingdom,  and  preventing  the  malady  under  which  it 
labours  from  extending  to  the  adjoining  states.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
the  most  absolute  secrecy  is  required  in  regard  to  this  communication." 
— 11aw>.  i.  94,  95. 
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CHAP.       So  early  as  the  close  of  1790,  however,  the  violent 
^^'    .proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  had  brought 


1791.  them  into  collision  with  the  states  of  the  empire. 
v>oi^  The  laws  against  the  emigrants  and  priests,  which 
inga  of  the  were  passcd  with  so  much  precipitance  by  that  body, 
A^embiy  infringed  the  rights  of  the  German  vassals  of  the 
aj^ainat  the  Frcuch  crowu  in  Alsacc  and  Lorraine,  whose  riffhts 

German  ,        ® 

vassals  of  wcrc  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and 
crow^^*^^  the  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  addressed 
Dec.  14,  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  King  on  the  subject. 
Overruled  by  his  revolutionary  ministry,  Louis  made 
answer,  that  the  affair  was  foreign  to  the  empire,  as 
the  princes  and  prelates  affected  were  reached  as 
vassals  of  France,  not  as  members  of  the  empire;  and 
that  indemnities  had  been  offered.  This  answer  was 
not  deemed  satisfactory;  a  warm  altercation  ensued: 
Leopold  asserted,  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  rights  of 
the  German  princes;  and  this  dispute,  joined  to  the 
obvious  and  increasing  dangers  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette,  gradually  inclined  the  Emperor  to  more 
vigorous  measures,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of 
union  with  Frederick  William,  whose  chivalrous 
spirit  and  heroic  courage  more  openly  inclined  to- 
wards the  deliverance  of  the  unhappy  princess.  The 
King  of  England,  also,  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France ;  promis* 
ing,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
sures which  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  extricate 
them  from  their  embarrassments;  and  he  sent  Lord 
Elgin  to  Leopold,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy, 
Miard.i.  to  cpuccrt  mcasurcs  for  the  common  object.     An 

100,107.  «  T.  .  ,  .  Ill 

Cap.  Eur.  cuvoy  tTom  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  reached  the 
^^y^  *  Emperor,  and  to  them  was  soon  joined  the  Count 
87*108'  d'Artois,^  who  was  at  Venice,  and  brought  to  the 
109.    '    scene  of  deliberation  the  warmth,  haste,  and  incon- 
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siderate  energy,  which  had  rendered  him  the  first  chap. 
decided  opponent  of  the  Revolution,  and  ultimately.    '^• 


proved  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  1791. 

Meanwhile,   the   King  and   Queen   of  France, 
finding   their  situation   insupportable,   and  being  Efforts  of 
aware  that  not  only  their  liberty,  but  their  lives  lndQ°^^ 
were  now  endangered,  resolved  to  make  every  ex-  ^^  France 
ertion  to  break  their  fetters.     AV  ith  this  view,  they  their  deii- 
dispatched  secret  agents  to  Brussels  and  Cologne,  ^®'^*^®- 
to  communicate   with   the   Emperor  and  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  Count  Alphonso  de  Durfort  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  Count  d'Artois,   that  the 
king  could  no  longer  influence  his  ministers  ;  that 
he  was  in  reality  the  prisoner  of  M.  La  Fayette, 
who   secretly   and    hypocritically   was    conducting 
every  thing  to  a  republic;  that  they  were  filled  with 
the  most  anxious  desire  to  make  their  escape  by  the 
route  either  of  Metz  or  Valenciennes,  and  placed 
entire  reliance  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  their 
august  relatives.    Furnished  with  these  instructions,  *  Hard.  i. 
Count  Durfort  left  Paris  in  the  end  of  April  1791>Bertrand 
and  soon  joined  the  Count  d'Artois  at  Venice,  ^^^o^?ii^M6m 
was  already  arranging,  with  the  English  and  Prus-deLoujs 
sian  envoys,  the  most  probable  means  of  overcoming  309^*318. 
the  scruples  of  the  Emperor.* 

When  these  different  parties  met  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Mantua,  on  20th  May  1791f  the  most  dis- Treaty  of 
cordant  plans  were  submitted  for  his  consideration.  JJ*^""^!^ 
That  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  was  really  drawn 
up  by  M.  Calonne,  the  former  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  the  most  warlike,  and  proposed  the  adop- 
tion,  in  July  following,  of  hostile  measures.  The 
allied  Courts  did  not  go  into  these  precipitate  views  ; 
but  alarmed  by  the  menacing  principles  openly 
announced  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  the 
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CHAP,  growing  symptoms  of  disaflfection  among  their  own 

1^: subjects,    the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of 

^791.  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  concluded  an 
agreement,  by  which  it  was  concerted : — 1.  That 
the  Emperor  should  assemble  thirty-five  thousand 
men  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  while  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Germanic  Body  should 
present  themselves  in  Alsace;  fifteen  thousand  Swiss 
on  the  frontiers  of  Franche  Compte ;  fifteen  thou* 
sand  Piedmontese  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine; 
and  the  King  of  Spain  collect  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  on  the  Pyrenees.  2.  That  these 
forces  should  be  formed  into  five  armies,  who  should 
act  on  their  respective  frontiers  of  France,  and  join 
themselves  to  the  malecontents  in  the  provinces  and 
the  troops  who  had  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the 
throne.  3.  That  in  the  following  July,  a  protesta* 
tion  should  be  issued  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  immediately  after  a  manifesto  by  the 
,  „■      .    Allied  Powers.     4.  That  the  objects  of  these  assem- 

*  Hard.  i.     _  ,  ^  i  i        V^  i 

Jom.  1.262. blages  of  troops  was,  that  the  Trench  people,  tern* 
Ju8t?No.i.fi®d  at  the  approach  of  the  Allied  forces,  should 
^^»&»- 131. geek  for  safety  in  submitting  themselves  to  the 
deMoUe-  King,  and  imploring  his  mediation."  The  sove- 
sii/ia  ^™' reigns  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  England;  but  it 
Regne  de  ^^g  expcctcd,  from  the  assurances  given  by  Lord 
XVI.  ii.  Elgin,  that,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  English 
Cap.i.u*6.nioJ^2trch  would  accede  to  the  coalition.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  family  of  France,  follow* 
Plans  of  ^^S  *'^®  councils  of  Baron  Breteuil,  and  influenced 
the  royal  by  the  pressing  and  increasing  dangers  of  their  situ- 
F^oe^for  ation,  had  finally  resolved  on  escaping  from  Paris. 
^®^®''  While  Louis  and  M.  de  Bouille  were  combining 
the  means  of  an  evasion,  either  towards  Montmedy 
or  Metz,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  were  ap- 
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prized  of  the  design ;  Leopold  gave  orders  to  the   chap. 
goyemment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  place  at  thp      ^^ 
disposal  of  the  king,  when  he  reached  their  frontiers,    ^''^^*- 
not  only  the  Imperial  troops,  hut  the  sums  which 
might  be  in  the  public  treasury ;  while  the  King  of 
Sweden,  stimulated  by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the 
instance  of  Catharine  of  Kussia,  drew  near  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  under  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters,  but  in  reality  to  receive  the  august  fugitives. 
The  Emperor,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  M.  Calonne, 
however,  strongly  opposed  the  contemplated  flight, 
as  extremely  hazardous  to  the  royal  family,  and  cal- 
culated to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France,    They  were  per- 
suaded that  the  only  way  to  effect  this  object,  so 
desirable  to  that  country  and  to  Europe,  was  to  sup- 
port the  Royalist  and  Constitutional  party  in  France, 
by  the  display  of  such  a  force  as  might  enable  them 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  and 
establish  a  permanent  constitution  by  the  consent  of 
king,  nobles,  and  people.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  ^^j  6>    • 
the  Emperor  addressed  a  circular  *  from  Padua  to 
the  principal  powers,  in  which  he  announced  the 
principles  according  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
common  efforts  should  be  directed.     At  the  same 

*  He  invited  the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  joint  declaration. — *^  That 
they  regard  the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own ;  that 
Cbey  demand  that  that  prince  and  his  family  should  forthwith  be  set  at 
fiboty,  and  permitted  to  go  wherever  they  chose,  under  the  safeguard 
of  inviolability  and  respect  to  their  persons ;  that  they  will  combine  to 
avenge,  in  the  roost  striking  manner,  every  attempt  on  the  liberty,  ho- 
Dovir,  or  security  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  the  royal  family ;  that  they 
vill  recogmae  as  legitimate  only  those  laws  which  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  King  when  in  a  state  of  entire  liberty ;  and  that  they 
vill  exert  aU  their  power  to  put  a  period  to  an  usurpation  of  power 
which  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  open  revolt,  and  which  it  be- 
hoves an  established  governments  for  their  own  sake  to  repress/' — 
HABD.,i.  116. 

VOL..  II.  G 
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CHAP,  time  Count  Lamark,  a  secret  agent  of  I^uis,  came 
^^*    .to  London,  to  endeavour  to  engage  Mr  Pitt  in  the 


1791.  same  cause;  but  nothing  could  induce  the  English 
government  to  swerve  from  the  strict  neutrality 
which,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  case,  they  had 
resolved  to  adopt.  At  Vienna,  however,  the  efforts 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  were  more  successful; 
July  25,  and  on  the  25th  July,  Prince  Kaunitz  and  Bischofs- 
^^^^'  werder  signed,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
a  convention,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the  two 
courts  should  unite  their  good  offices  to  combine  the 
European  powers  to  some  common  measure  in  regard 
to  France,  and  that  they  should  conclude  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  as  soon  as  peace  was  established  between 
the  Empress  Catharine  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
that  the  former  power,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  the 
States-General,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  should  be 
invited  to  accede  to  it.  This  convention,  intended 
to  put  a  bridle  on  the  ambition  of  Russia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  France  on  the  other,  deserves  attention 
J  Hard.!,  as  the  first  basis  of  the  grand  alliance  which  after* 

114  119. 

I2i!         wards  wrought  such  wonders  in  Europe.^ 

The  pressing  dangers   of  the  Royal   family  of 
Treaty  of  France,  after  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
^*^27    *°^  *'^®^^  ^P®^  imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries  by  the 
1791.       revolutionists,  soon  after  suggested  the  necessity  of 
more  urgent  measures.     It  was  agreed  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  a  personal  interview  should  take  place 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  concert  measures  on  that  all-important 
subject.     This  led  to  the  famous  meeting  at  Pilnitz, 
which  took  place  in  August  1791,  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Prussia.     There  was  framed 
the  no  less  celebrated  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  which 
was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : — "  Their  Ma- 
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jesties,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  chap. 
considered  the  representations  of  Monsieur,  brother,    '^' 


of  the   king,  and   of  his    Excellency  the    Count    1791. 
d'Artois,  declare  conjointly,  that  they  consider  the 
situation  of  the  King  of  France  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns.     They 
hope  that  the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  other  powers,  whose  assistance  they 
will  invoke,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  will  not 
decline  to  employ  their  forces,  conjointly  with  their 
Majesties,  in  order  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a 
situation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, conformable  alike  to  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns and  the  well-being  of  the  French  nation.     In 
that  case,  the  Emperor  and  King  are  resolved  to  act 
promptly  with  the  forces  necessary  to  attain  their 
common  end.     In  the  mean  time,  they  will  give  the 
requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  in,  ^ 
immediate  readiness  for  active  service.  ^     It  was  265. 
alleged  by  the  French,  that,  besides  this,  several  se- J^^^^,  i^ 
cret  articles  were  agreed  to  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns;  ^°°-  ^fi^* 
but  no  sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  87. 
substantiate  the  allegation.' 

Although  these  declarations  appeared  abundantly 
hostile  to  the  usurpation  of  government  by  the  de- 
mocracy of  France,  the  Allied  Powers  soon  proved 

•  "  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,**  said  Mr  Pitt,  "  the  Decla- 
ntion  signed  at  Pilnitz  referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
its  immediate  view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  concert  sufficiently 
extensive  could  be  formed  for  that  purpose.     It  left  the  internal  state  of 
France  to  be  decided  by  the  King  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  did  not  contain  one  word  a  Pari, 
relative  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  country."' — "This,  though  not  Hist, 
a  plan  for  the  dbmemberment  of  France,"  said  Mr  Fox  in  reply,  "  ^^  iqis^ 
in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense,  an  aggression  against  it.   There 
was,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Pilnitz ;  but  there  was  a   "^*    ^^* 
Declaration,  which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  aggression.*** 
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CHAP,  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  at  that  period  of 
-going  to  war.     On  the  contrary,  their  measures 


1791.    evinced,  after  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  that  they 
were  actuated  by  pacific  sentiments ;  and,  in  Octobeor 
1791,  it  was  officially  announced  by  M.  Montmorm 
the  minister  of  foreign  afi^airs,  to  the  Assembly, 
**  that  the  king  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  aggres- 
sion from  any  foreign  power."  •     Their  real  object 
was  to  induce  the  French,  by  the  fear  of  approaching 
danger,  to  liberate  Louis  from  the  perilous  situa- 
iBot.i.73.tion  in  which  he  was  placed.      Their  forces  were 
Lac.ix!24.hy  uo  mcaus  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  contest 
-^"°.-  ^||-  This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  Republican 
Cap.i  117.  writers.*  t 

Nor  did  the  actions  of  these  powers  belie  their 
declaration :  No  warlike  preparations  were  made 
by  the  German  states,  no  armies  were  collected  on 

*  "  We  are  accused,"  said  M.  Montmorin,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  a  report  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  3 1st  October  1791,  '*  of 
wishing  to  propagate  our  opinions,  and  of  trying  to  raise  the  people  of 
other  states  against  their  governments.  I  know  that  such  acciiaations 
are  false,  so  far  as  regards  the  French  Ministry ;  but  it  is  too  true  that 
indiyiduals,  and  even  societies,  have  sought  to  establish  with  that  view 
correspondences  in  the  neighbouring  states;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  all 
the  princes,  and  almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  are  daily  insulted 
in  our  incendiary  journals.  The  king,  by  accepting  the  constitutioii, 
has  removed  the  danger  with  which  you  were  threatened :  nothing  in- 
dicates at  this  moment  any  disposition  on  their  part  to  a  hostile  enterx 
prise." — JoM.  i.  286;  Pieces  Just,  No.  6. 

t"The  declaration  of  Pilnitz,"  says  Thiers,  "remained  without 
effect;  either  from  a  cooling  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
or  from  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  Louis  would  have  run,  after  he  was, 
from  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly.  His  acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  reason 
for  awaiting  the  result  of  experience,  before  plugging  into  active  opera- 
tions. This  was  the  opinion  of  Leopold  and  his  minister  Kaunitz. 
Accordingly,  when  Louis  notified  to  the  foreign  courts  that  he  had 
accepted  the  constitution,  and  was  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  it, 
Austria  returned  an  answer  entirely  pacific,  and  Prussia  and  England 
did  the  same." — Thiers,  ii.  19. 
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the  frontiers  of  France  j  and  accordingly,  when  the   chap. 
struggle  began  next  year,  they  were  taken  entirely      ^^ 
by  surprise.  '  France  had  one  hundred  and  thirty    1791. 
thousand  men  on  the  Rhine,  and  along  her  eastern  Thesewar- 
frontier,  while  the  Austrians  had  (mly  ten  thousand  ^uoCSi 
soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries.     In  truth,  the  pri-^**??- 

^       doDod  by 

mary  and  real  object  of  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  tu  AiiUt. 
was  the  extrication  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
from  personal  danger :  and  no  sooner  did  this  object 
appear  to  be  gained  by  their  liberation  from  confine- 
ment, and  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  than 
the  coalesced  sovereigns  gladly  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  hostile  operations,  for  which  they  were  but  ill  pre- 
pared,  and  which  the  urgent  state  of  afiairs  in 
Poland,  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ambition 
of  Catharine,  rendered  in  an  especial  manner  unad«- 
visable.  When  Frederick  William  received  the  inteU 
ligenee,  he  exclaimed-^"  At  length,  then,  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  secured."  The  Emperor  testified  his 
satisfaction  at  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Louis ;  and  shortly  after 
dispatched  a  circular  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
in  which  he  announced  that  the  king's  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  had  removed  the  reason  for  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  and  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence suspended.^     The  cabinet  of  Berlin  entered 

*  ^  His  Mijesty  announces  to  all  the  courts,  to  whom  he  transmitted 
his  first  circular,  dated  Padoa,  6th  July,  that  the  situation  of  the  King 
of  France,  which  gare  occasion  to  the  said  pircular,  having  changed, 
he  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  lay  before  them  the  Tiews  which 
he  now  entertains  on  the  subject.  His  majesty  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
King  of  France  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  free;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and  all  the  acts  following  thereon,  are 
Talid.  He  hopes  that  the  effect  of  this  acceptance  will  be  to  restore 
order  in  France,  and  give  an  ascendency  to  persons  of  moderate  prin- 
ciples, according  to  the  wish  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty ;  but  as 
these  appearances  may  prove  fidlacious,  and  the  disorders  of  license  and 
the  violence  towards  the  king  may  be  renewed,  he  is  alv>  of  opinion^ 
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CHAP,  entirely  into  the  same  sentiments  ;  and  the  opinion 
was  general,  both  there  and  at  Vienna,  that  the 


1791-  troubles  of  France  were  at  length  permanently  ap- 
1  jjj^^  .  peased  by  the  great  concessions  made  to  the  demo- 
167, 169.  cratic  party  ;  and  that  prudence  and  address  were 
Ann.  Reg.  all  that  was  now  necessary  to  enable  the  French 
^J^^^' monarch  to  reign,  if  not  with  his  former  lustre,  at 
Eur.  L  99.  least  without  risk,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner.^ 

These  being  the  views  entertained  by  the  two 
More  yigo- powers  whose  situation  necessarily  led  them  to  take 
of^at^^^^®  lead  in  the  strife,  it  was  of  comparatively  little 
rineof      importance  what  were  the  feelinffs  of  the  more  dig- 

Hiissia  and       *■  ^ 

Gusuyus  tant  or  inferior  courts.   In  the  North,  Catharine  and 
o    we  «^*•Q^gtavus   wcrc  intent  on   warlike   measures,   and 
refused  to  admit  into  their  presence  the  ambassador 
who  came  to  announce  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  free  agent ;  and  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Sardinia  had  coldly  received  the  intelligence. 
Impressed  with  the  idea,  which  the  event  proved  to 
be  too  well  founded,  that  the  king's  life  was  serious- 
ly menaced,  and  that  he  was,  even  in  accepting  the 
constitution,  acting  under  compulsion,  these  North- 
Oct.  19,    ern  and  Southern  potentates  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, the  purport  of  which  was,  that  an  armament 
of  thirty-six  thousand  Russians  and  Swedes  were  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  Baltic  to  a  point  on  the  coast 
•Hard  i    ^^  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  be  disembarked 
159, 163.  and  march  direct  to  Paris,*  while  they  were  supported 
i.  Si,  89^  by  a  hostile  demonstration  from  Spain  and  Pied- 

that  the  measures  concerted  between  the  soyereigns  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  they  should  cause  their 
respective  ambassadors  at  Paris  to  declare,  that  the  coalition  still  sub- 
sists, and  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  still  be  ready  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  monarchy;'— J>^er,  23c/  October^  1791, 
Habd.  i.  159* 


1791 
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mont  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps :  a  project  obviously  chap. 
hopeless,  if  not  supported  by  the  forces  of  Austria.    ^^ 


and  Prussia  on  the  Bhine,  and  which  the  failure  of   179  !• 
the  expedition   to  Varennes,  and   the  subsequent 
course  of  events,  entirely  dissipated. 

Meianwhile  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  the  emigrant 
nobility,  taking  counsel  of  nothing  but  their  valour,  MeMortt 
and  relying  on  the  open  support  and  encouragement  Emignmt 
afforded  them  by  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  St^^*'^^^' 
Petersburg,  proceeded  with  the  rashness  and  impe- 
tuosity which,  in  every  period  of  the  Revolution, 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  their  race.     Nume- 
rous assemblages  took  place  at  Brussels,  Coblentz, 
and  Ettenheim :  the  Empress  Catharine,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Marshal  Broglie,  which  they  ostenta- 
tiously published,  manifested  the  warm  interest  which 
she  took  in  their  cause  ;  horses  and  arms  were  pur- 
chased, and  organized  corps  of  noble  adventurers 
already  began  to  be  formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine.     Twelve  thousand  of  those  gallant  nobles 
were  soon  in  arms,  chiefly  in  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
Transported  with  ardour  at   so   many  favourable 
appearances,  the  exiled  princes  addressed  to  Louis  sept.  lo, 
an  open  remonstrance,  in  which  they  strongly  urged  ^^^^ 
him  to  refuse  his   acceptance  to  the  constitution 
which  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  him;  repre- 
sented that  all  his  former  concessions  had  led  only 
to  impunity,  to  every  species  of  violence,  and  the 
despotism  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the 
kingdom;  protested  against  any  apparent  consent  152, isai 
which  he  might  be  compelled  to  give  to  the  consti-^^-  ^*§* 
tution,  and  renewed  the  assurances  of  the  intentioniaiwy. 
of  themselves  and  the  Allied  Powers  speedily  to  de- 169,176. 
liver  him  from  his  fetters  J 

The  only  point  that  remained  in  dispute  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  King  was,  the  indem- 
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CHAP,  nities  to  be  provided  to  the  German  princes  and 
prelates  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  decrees  of 


^^^^-    the  National  Assembly;  but  on  this  point  Leopold 
Dispute     evinced  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  head  of  the  empire. 
indemni-^  Early  in  December  he  addressed  to  them  a  formal 
Gera^n**^  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  own  resolution 
princesandand  that  of  the  Diet  "  to  afford  them  every  succour 
which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  constitutions  of  the  em- 
pire required,  if  they  did  not  obtain  that  complete 
restitution  or  indemnification  which  existing  trea- 
ties provided/'     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  still  entertained  so 
confident  an  opinion  that  the  differences  with  France 
would  terminate  amicably,  and  that  Louis,  now  re- 
stored to  his  authority,  would  speedily  do  justice  to 
the  injured  parties,  that  they  not  only  made  no  hos- 
tile preparations  whatever,  but  withdrew  a  large 
169*  ri    proportion  of  their  troops  from  the  Flemish  pro- 
Cap.i.87.  vinces.^ 

In  truth,  though  they  felt  the  necessity  of  taking 
It  was  some  measures  against  the  common  dangers  which 
bjthe  threatened  all  established  institutions  with  destruc- 
Aiiies.  jJqq^  jjjg  Allied  Sovereigns  had  an  undefined  dread 
of  the  magical  and  unseen  powers  with  which  France 
might  assail  them,  and  pierce  them  to  the  heart 
through  the  bosom  of  their  own  troops.  The  lan- 
guage held  out  by  the  National  Assembly  and  its 
powerful  orators,  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to 
the  cottage ;  the  hand  of  fraternity  which  they 
offered  to  extend  to  the  disaffected  in  all  countries 
who  were  inclined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion ;  the  seeds  of  sedition  which  its  emissaries  had 
so  generally  spread  through  the  adjoining  states, 
diffused  an  anxious  feeling  among  the  friends  of 
order  throughout  the  worlds  and  inspired  the  drea^ 
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that,  by  bringing  up  their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  chap. 
the  infected  districts,  they  might  be  seized  with  the ,    ^^ 


contagion,  and  direct  their  first  strokes  against  the   ^T^^' 
power  which  commanded  them.     England,  notwith- 
standing the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Mr  Burke, 
was  still  reposing  in  fancied  security ;  and  Catharine 
of  Russia,  solely  bent  on  territorial  aggrandizement, 
was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  troubles  of  Po- 
land, and  the  facilities  which  they  afibrded  to  her 
ambitious  projects.     Prussia,  however  anxious  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  unequal  to  a  con- 
test with  revolutionary  France  ;  and  Austria,  under 
the  pacific  Leopold,  had  entirely  abandoned  her 
military  projects  since  the  throne  of  Louis  had  been 
nominally  re-established  after  the  state  of  thraldom, 
immediately  consequent  upon  the  flight  to  Verennes, 
had  been  relaxed.     Accordingly,  the  protestatioui^     j^ 
and  manifesto  contemplated  in  the  agreement  at^^^ioo. 
Mantua  never  were  issued,  and  the  military  prepar-  24,  '25,* 26. 
ations  provided  for  1^  that  treaty  never  took  place,  ^^-yg/^' 
Of  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the^um.  410. 
Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the  75. '  Ann. 
Bishop  of  Strasburg  alone  took  up  arms ;  and  their  f^^'^ 
feeble  contingents,  placed  in  the  very  front  of  dan- 86, 87. 
ger,   were  dissolved  at  the  first  summons  of  the  172,180. 
French  government.^ 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
party  at  Paris  to  remain  at  peace.     They  felt,  as  The 
they  themselves  expressed  it,  "that  their  Revolution  Re^^j^, 
could  not  stand  still ;  it  must  advance  and  embrace *^**°^*ry^ 
other  countries,  or  perish  in  their  own/'      Indeed,  solve  on 
the  spirit  of  revolution  is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
military  adventure,  that  it  is  seldom  that  the  one 
exists  without  leading  to  the  other.     The  same  rest- 
less activity,  the  same  contempt  of  danger,  the  same 


war. 
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CHAP,  craving  for  excitation,  are  to  be  found  in  both :  it 


IX, 


is  extremely  difficult  for  the  fervour  excited  by  a 
1791.  successful  revolt  to  subside  till  it  is  turned  into  the 
channel  of  military  exploit.  Citizens  who  have  over- 
turned established  institutions,  demagogues  who  have 
tasted  of  the  intoxication  of  popular  applause,  who 
have  felt  the  sweets  of  unbridled  power  during  the 
brief  period  which  elapses  before  they  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  despots  of  their  own  creation,  are  incapable 
of  returning  to  the  habits  of  pacific  life.  The  un- 
ceasing  toil,  the  obscure  destiny,  the  humble  enjoy- 
iftents  of  laborious  industry,  seem  intolerable  to  men 
who  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  popular  resistance  j 
while  the  heart-stirring  accompaniments,  the  licen- 
tious habits,  the  general  plunder,  the  captivating 
glory  of  arms,  appear  the  only  employment  worthy 
of  their  renown.  The  insecurity  of  property  and 
fall  of  credit  which  invariably  follow  any  consider- 
able political  convulsion,  throw  multitudes  out  of 
employment,  and  increase  the  necessity  for  some 
drain  to  let  off  the  tumultuous  activity  of  the  people. 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  often  observed,  that  demo- 
cratic states  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  most  war- 
like, and  the  most  inclined  to  aggression  upon  their 
,  ]Mitf  d»  ^^'g^bours  J  and  the  reason  must  be  the  same  in  all 
History  of  pcriods,  that  revolutionary  enterprise  both  awakens 
sismondi's  ^^®  passious,  and  induces  the  necessity  which  leads 
Bep.  itai.  to  war.^ 

The  party  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  that 
Debate  on  period  the  ruling  power  in  France,  were  absolutely 
powchT*^"  bent  on  war.  The  great  object  of  their  endeavours 
emlJr^ts  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^S  iovolved  in  a  foreign  contest,  in 
Nov.  2&.  the  hope,  which  subsequent  events  so  completely  jus- 
tified,  that  their  cause  being  identified  with  that  of 
national  independence,  would  become  triumphant. 
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They  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  firm  chap. 
tone  adopted  by  the  sovereign  in  the  proclamation .     ^^ 


against  the  emigrants.     *'  Let  us  raise  ourselves/'    1791. 
said  Isnard,  **  on  this  occasion,  to  the  real  dignity  of 
our  situation ;  let  us  speak  to  the  ministers,  to  the 
king,  to  Europe  in  arms,  with  the  firmness  which  be- 
comes us :  let  us  tell  the  former  that  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct ;  that  they  must  make  their 
election  between  public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws;  and  that  by  vengeance  we  mean  death. 
Let  us  tell  the  king  that  his  interest  is  to  defend  the 
constitution  ;  that  he  reigns  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people;  that  the  nation  is  his  sovereign,  and  that 
he  is  the  subject  of  the  law.     Let  us  tell  Europe, 
that  if  the  French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it  will 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;  that  it  will  not  again  seek 
it  till  crowned  by  the  laurels  of  victory ;  that  if  , 
cabinets  engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the  people, 
we  will  rouse  the  people  to  mortal  strife  with  sove- 
reigns.  Let  us  tell  them,  that  the  combats  in  which 
the  people  engage  by  order  of  despots,  resemble  the 
strife   of  two  friends  under  cloud  of  night,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  perfidious  emissary  :  when  the  dawn 
appears,  and  they  recognise  each  other,  they  throw 
away  their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and  turn 
their  vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  discord.  iHut-Pari 
Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our  enemies,  if,  at  the  mo- ^^^389,^^ 
ment  when  their  armies  engage  with  ours,  the  light  u.  38, 
of  philosophy  strikes  their  eyes."* 

Transported  by  these  ideas,  the  Assembly  unanu 
mousltf  adopted  the  proposed  measure  of  addressing  Dec.  i, 
the  throne.     Vaublanc  was  the  organ  of  their  depu-^*^^^- 
tation.     "  No  sooner,"  said  he,  "  did  the  Assembly 
cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  than  they 
perceived  that  the  troubles  which  agitate  it  have 
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CHAP,  their  source  in  the   criminal  preparations  of  the 
^    .French  emigrants.     Their  audacity  is  supported  hy 


^791.  the  German  princes,  who  forgetting  the  faith  of 
treaties,  openly  encourage  their  armaments,  and 
compel  counter-preparations  on  our  part,  which 
ahsorb  the  sums  destined  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  It  is  your  province  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
evils,  and  hold  to  foreign  powers  the  language  be- 
fitting a  king  of  the  French.  Tell  them,  that 
wherever  preparations  of  war  are  carried  on,  there 
France  beholds  nothing  but  enemies ;  that  we  will 
religiously  observe  peace  on  our  side ;  that  we  will 
respect  their  laws,  their  usages,  their  constitutions ; 
but  that  if  they  continue  to  favour  the  armaments 
destined  against  the  French,  France  will  bring  into 
their  bosoms  not  fire  and  sword,  but  freedom.  It  is 
for  them  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  such  a 
weakening  of  their  people."  The  king  promised  to 
take  the  message  of  th^  Assembly  into  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  a  few  days  after  came  in 
person  to  the  Chamber,  and  announced  that  he  had 
Dec  14,    notified  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  other 

ITOl 

Electors,  that  if  they  did  not,  before  the  15th  Janu* 

ary,  put  an  end  to  the  military  preparations  in  their 

states,  he  would  regard  them  as  enemies;  and  that 

he  had  written  to  the  Emperor,  to  call  upon  him, 

as  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  prevent  the  disastrous 

consequences  of  a  war.     "  If  these  remonstrances,*' 

he  concluded,  "  are  not  attended  to,  nothing  will 

remain  but  to  declare  war-^a  step  which  a  people 

who  have  renounced  the  idea  of  conquest  will  never 

take  without  absolute  necessity,  but  from  which  a 

xii.395r  generous  and  free  nation  will  not  shrink  when  called 

^•^^by  the  voice  of  honour  and  public  safety.*'^     Loud 

li.  38.       applauses  followed  these  words ;  and  it  was  already 
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manifest  that  the  revolutionary  energy  was  turning  ^^^^• 

into  its  natural  channel,  warlike  achievement.  

These  declarations  were  followed  by  serious  pre- 
parations.    Narbonne,  a  young  and  enterprising  man  ^^^ISr 
of  the  party  of  the  Feuillants,  was  appointed  minis- wwr,  which 
ter  at  war,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  frontiers,  ror  yet ^^ 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  put  injjjjaf*^ 
immediate  requisition,  and  twenty  millions  of  francs 
(L.800,000)  voted  for  that  purpose.     Three  armies 
were  organized,  one  under  the  command  of  Bocham- 
beau,  one  of  Luckner,  one  of  La  Fayette.   The  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  were  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  security  of  the  state  and  of 
the  constitution,  and  their  estates  put  under  seques- 
tration.   Finally,  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIIL,  not  having  obeyed  the  requisition  to 
return  to  the  kingdom  within  the  appointed  time,     * 
was  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  regency.     The  Elec- 
tor of  Treves  obeyed  the  requisition  ;  but  the  Em- 
peror  of   Austria,   though   naturally  pacific,    and 
totally  unprepared  for  war,  gave  orders  to  his  general, 
the  Marshal  of  Bender,  to  defend  the  elector  if  he 
was  attacked,  and  insisted  that  the  rights  of  the  feu- 
dal lords  should  be  re-established  in  Alsace.    Mean- 
while the  imperial  troops  were  put  in  motion  ;  fifty 
thousand  men  were  stationed  in  the  Low  Countries; 
six  thousand  in  the  Brisgaw;  thirty  thousand  order- 
ed for  Bohemia.     Nevertheless  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold was  extremely  averse  to  a  contest,  for  which  he 
was  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  he  was  well  aware 
was  hostile  to  his  interests.     His  object  was  to  esta- 
blish a  congress,  and  adjust  the  disputed  points  with  ^^'^^JJ** 
France  in  such  a  manner  as  might  satisfy  all  parties.  Th.  li.  4i. 
He  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  theies.'  icg. 
constitutional  system  entire  in  its  material  parts,^  but*  ^^^' 
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CHAP,  wished  to  restore  to  the  throne  some  of  its  lost  pre- 

: — rogatives,  and  divide  the  legislature  into  two  Cham- 

1791.  bers — alterations  which  experience  has  proved  it 
would  have  been  well  for  France  if  she  could  have 
imposed  on  her  turbulent  and  impassioned  people. 
Brissot  was  the  decided*  advocate  for  war  in  the 
Opposed  Club  of  the  Jacobins  ;  his  influence  on  that  subject 
by  Robe-  ^g^  i^j^g  counterbalanced  by  that  of  Kobespierre,  who 
dreaded  above  all  things  the  accession  of  strength 
which  his  political  opponents  might  receive  from  the 
command  of  the  armies.  Isnard  there  strongly 
supported  the  war  party,  and  used  every  eflbrt  to 
carry  that  fervent  body  along  with  him.  Drawing 
a  sword  which  he  brandished  in  his  hand,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  our  sword,  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  victorious.  The  French  people 
'  will  raise  a  mighty  shout,  and  all  other  people  will 
re-echo  its  sound ;  the  earth  will  be  covered  with 
combatants,  and  the  whole  enemies  of  liberty  will  be 
effaced  from  the  list  of  men." — "  Beware,"  said  Bobe^ 
spierre,  in  reply,  "  you  who  have  so  long  guarded 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  of  now  becoming 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  its  designs.  Brissot 
is  clear  for  war ;  I  ask  you  where  are  your  armies, 
your  fortresses,  your  magazines  ?  What  1  shall  we 
believe  that  the  court,  which,  in  periods  of  tranquil- 
lity, is  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues,  will  abstain 
from  them  when  it  obtains  the  lead  of  our  armies  ? 
I  see  clearly  the  signs  of  perfidy,  not  only  in  those 
who  are  to  proclaim  war,  but  in  those  who  advise  it. 
Every  one  must  perceive,  that  the  efforts  of  the  emi- 
grants  to  rouse  foreign  powers  are  utterly  nugatory. 
Are  you  to  be  the  party,  by  a  hasty  measure,  to 
compel  them  to  adopt  vigorous  steps?  I  afiirm,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  blood  of  our 
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soldiers  is  sold  by  traitors.     The  more  I  meditate  on  chap. 

TV 

the  chances  of  war,  the  more  my  mind  is  filled  with 1_ 

the  most  gloomy  presages.     Already  I  see  the  men,    ^^^^' 
who  basely  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  What 
guarantee  am  I  offered  against  such  appalling  dan- 
gers  ?  The  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condorcet  I  I 
know  not  if  it  is  true ;  I  know  not  if  it  is  sincere ;  i  jonrua 
but  I  know  well  that  it  is  tardy.     I  have  seen  them^.^^'^J^^ 
worship  M.  La  Fayette;  they  made  a  show  of  resis-and29th 
tance  at  the  time  of  his  odious  success;  but  theyuc.i.2iG,' 
have  since  upheld  his  fortunes,  and  evinced  but  toOp^J^-^^^^* 
plainly  that  they  were  participant  in  his  designs  363. 
against  the  public  weal."  ^ 

Soon  after,  repeated  philippics,  in  still  more  vio- 
lent language,  were  pronounced  in  the  Assembly  Violent  de« 
by  Brissot  and  Vergniaud  against  the  European  of  Sriwlt' 
powers,  which,  even  accordingf  to  the  admission  of*?^y?^K- 

*  '  '  o  niaud  in 

the  French  themselves,   **  were   so  many  declara-  favour  of 
tions  of  war,  and  imprudent  provocations,  which  ^*'^' 
were  calculated  to  put  the  French  in  hostility  with 
all  Europe."     "  The  information  of  Brissot,  the  pro- 
found political  views  which  he  developes,  are  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  sophisms  with  which  his 
speech  abounds,"  says  Jomini,  "  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of 
the  English  government,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
his  errors  at  that  period  were  shared  by  all  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  France.    An  orator,  enthusiastic 
even  to  madness,  was  alone  capable  of  bringing  on 
his  country  by  such  harangues,  when  torn  within 
and  supported  without,  the  hatred  of  all  the  European  ^ 
chiefs.    No  paraphrase  can  convey  an  adequate  ideaigs. 
of  the  violence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  at  that  j^J^  7^ 
period :  *  their  speeches  must  be  bequeathed  entire  to  8,  and  9. 
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CHAP,  posterity,  as  frightful  proofs  of  what  can  he  effected 
^'    .by  an  ill-directed  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  party." 


1791.  «  You  are  about,"  said  Brissot,  on  29th  December 
Violent  1791,  "to  judgc  the  cause  of  kings:  show  yourselves 
BriMotin  worthy  of  so  august  a  function:  place  yourselves 
farour  of  abovc  them,  or  you  will  be  unworthy  of  freedom. 
D^c.  29,  The  French  Revolution  has  overturned  all  former 
^^^^'  diplomacy ;  though  the  people  are  not  yet  every 
where  free,  governments  are  no  longer  able  to  stifle 
their  voice.  The  sentiments  of  the  English  on  our 
Revolution  are  not  doubtful :  they  behold  in  it  the 
best  guarantee  of  their  own  freedom.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  British  Government  will  ever 
venture,  even  if  it  had  the  means  to  attack  the 
French  Revolution ;  that  improbability  is  converted 
into  a  certainty,  when  we  consider  the  divisions  of 
their  Parliament,  the  weight  of  their  public  debty 
the  declining  condition  of  their  Indian  affairs.  Eng- 
land would  never  hesitate  between  its  king  and  its 
liberty:  between  the  repose  of  which  it  has  so  much 
need,  and  a  contest  which  would  probably  occasion 
its  ruin.  Austria  is  as  little  to  be  feared  :  her  sol- 
diers, whom  her  princes  in  vain  seek  to  estrange 
from  the  people,  remember  that  it  is  among  them 
that  they  find  their  friends,  their  relations;  and 
they  will  not  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  free- 
dom. The  successor  of  Frederick,  if  he  has  any 
prudence,  will  hesitate  to  ruin  for  ever,  in  combat- 
ing our  forces,  an  army  which,  once  destroyed,  will 
never  be  restored.  In  vain  would  the  ambition  of 
Russia  interfere  with  our  Revolution;  a  new  re- 
volution in  Poland  would  arrest  her  arms,  and  ren- 
der Warsaw  the  centre  of  freedom  to  the  East  of 
Europe.  Search  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  in 
vain  look  for  a  power  whom  France  has  any  reason. 
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to  dread.     If  any  foreign  states  exist  inclioed  for  chap. 
war,  we  must  get  the  start  of  them.    He  who  i8_i£i_ 
anticipated  is  already  half  vanquished.    If  they  are    ^'^^^' 
only  making  a  pretence  of  hostile  preparations,  we 
most  unmask  them,  and  in  so  doing  proclaim  to  the 
world  their  impotence.     That  act  of  a  great  people 
is  what  will  put  the  seal  to  our  Revolution.    War 
is  now  become  necessary :  France  is  bound  to  un- 
dertake it  to  maintain  her  honour:  she  would  be 
for  ever  disgraced  if  a  few  thousand  rebels  or  emi* 
grants  could  overawe  the  organs  of  the  law.     War 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  blessing.     The  only 
evil  you  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  it  should  not 
arise,  and  that  you  should  lose  the  opportunity  of^^^g"^ 
finally  crushing  the  insolence  of  the  emigrants.   Till  ^^-  ^9, 
you  take  that  decisive  step,  they  will  never  cease  tojoin.'L 
deceive  you  by  diplomatic  falsehood.    It  is  no  longer  JiJl^yo. 
with  governments  we  must  treat,  it  is  with  their 7*  299. 
subjects.*'^ 

^*  The  mask  is  at  length  fallen,''  said  the  same 
orator  on  the  17th  January  1792.  "Your  reaH^»^^^ 
enemy  is  declared.  General  Bender  has  revealed  1792. 
his  name ;  it  is  the  Emperor.  The  Electors  were 
mere  names,  put  forward  to  conceal  the  real  mover 
— ^you  may  now  despise  the  emigrants  ;  the  Electors 
are  no  longer  worthy  of  your  resentment :  fear  has 
prostrated  them  at  your  feet.  You  must  anticipate 
his  hostility :  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  your  declaration,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that 
you  are  resolved  to  have  freedom  or  death. — ^Deathl 
you  have  no  reason  to  fear  it — consider  your  own 
situation  and  that  of  the  Emperor — ^your  constitution 
is  an  eternal  anathema  against  absolute  thrones :  all 
kings  must  hate  it ;  it  incessantly  acts  as  their  ac- 
cuser :  it  daily  pronounces  their  sentence  •,  it  seems 
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CHAP,  to  say  to  each^  ^  To-morrow  you  will  not  exist,  or 
^^'    .exist  only  by  the  tolerance  of  the  people/     I  will 


^'^^^*   not  say  to  the  Emperor  with  your  committee,  •  Will 
you  engage  not  to  attack  France  or  its  indepen- 
dence?* but  1  will  say,  *  You  have  formed  a  league 
against  France,  and  therefore  I  will  attack  you?* 
and  that  immediate  attack  is  just,  is  necessary,  is 
commanded  alike  by  imperious  circumstances  and 
your  oaths."      "  The  French,"  said  Fauchet,  oa 
the  same  day,  *^  after  having  conquered  their  owb 
freedom,  are  the  natural  allies  of  all  free  people^ 
All  treaties  with  despots  are  null  in  law,  and  cannot 
be  maintained  in  fact,  without  involving  the  destme* 
tion  of  our  Revolution.     We  have  no  longer  occa- 
sion for  ambassadors  or  consuls ;  they  are  only  titled 
spies.     When  others  wish  our  alliance,  let  them 
conquer  their  freedom ;  till  then,  we  will  treat  theai 
as  pacific  savages.     Let  us  have  no  war  of  aggrea- 
»Hiat.Pari.sion  ;  but  war  with  the  princes  who  conspire  on  our 
Jom?'t  *'  frontier — with  Leopold,  who  seeks   to  undermine 
^'^  our  liberties ;  cannon  are  our  negotiators,  bayonett 
Just.  No.7. and  millions  of  freemen  our  ambassadors."' 

Brissot  was  resolved,  at  all  haiards,  to  have  a  vmr 
Extraordi.  with  Austria:  he  was  literally  haunted  day  and  night 
^wts^oi    ^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  secret  Austrian  cabinet  which  ge» 
Brissot     Yerned  the  court,  and  was  incessantly  thwarting  the 
Giroodists  dcsigus  of  the  revolutionists.    Every  thing  depended 
l^wr  ^^^^  ^^™  *°^  ^^®  Girondists,  for  the  European  powers 
were  totally  unprepared  for  a  contest,  and  too  much 
occupied  with  their  separate  projects  to  desire  a  con- 
flict with  a  revolutionary  state  in  the  first  burst  <rf 
its  enthusiasm.   If  the  Girondists  would  have  recoa* 
ciled  themselves  to  the  king,  they  would  have  diB^ 
armed  Europe,  turned  the  emigrants  into  ridicidt^ 
and  maintained  peace.    But  Brissot  and  Dumouriw 
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were  resolved  by  one  means  or  other  to  break  it.  The  chap. 
former  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  some  French     ^' 
soldiers  should  be  disguised  as  Austrian  hussars,    ^'^^^ 
and  make  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  French  villages: 
upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  a  motion  was  to 
havB  been  made  in  the  Assembly,  and  war,  it  was 
eipeeted,  would  have  been  instantly  decreed  in  the 
enthnsiasm  of  the  moment.      His  anxiety  for  its 
commencement  was  indescribable ;  De  Graves,  Cla- 
vi^re,  and  Roland  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking,  but 
Dumourier  and  he  uniformly  declared  that  nothing 
bat  a  war  could  consolidate  the  freedom  of  France, 
disclose  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  unmask 
the  perfidy  of  the  court.     Their  whole  leisure  timeiDumont, 
was  employed  in  studying  maps  of  the  Low  Coiin-  ^^^^^ 
tries,  and  meditating  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  410, 411. 
that  favourite  object  of  French  ambition.^ 

When  such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  French  government  and  National  Assembly,  Mutual 
it  is  of  little  moment  to  detail  the  negotiations  and^^l^li^ 
mutual  recriminations  which  led  to  the  commence- ^**^^**'*^ 
ment  of  hostilities  by  the  French  government.  The 
French  complained,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
numerous  bodies  of  emigrants  were  assembled,  and 
organized  into  military  bodies  at  Coblentz,  and  on 
ether  pointson  the  frontier;  that  the  Elector  of  Treves 
and  the  other  lesser  powers  had  evaded  all  demands 
for  their  dispersion ;  that  Austrian  troops  were 
rapidly  defiling  towards  the  Brisgau  and  the  Rhine, 
and  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  move- 
ments had  bten  given.  The  Imperialists  retorted 
with  not  less  reason,  that  the  French  affiliated  so- 
cieties were  striving  to  spread  sedition  through  all 
the  conterminous  states;  that  Piedmont,  Switzer- 
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CHAP,  land,  and  Belgium,  were  agitated  by  their  ezertions;- 
^^'    .that  the  Parisian  orators  and  journals  dally  publish* 


1792.    ej   invitations  to  all  other  people  to   revolt,  and 

April 20,  oflPered  them  the  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so; 

Avignon  and  the  Venaisin  subjects  of  Germany  had» 

without  the  colour  of  legal  right,  been  annexed  to 

France;  and  the  Catholics  and  nobles  in  Alsace, 

deprived  of  their  possessions,  honours,  and  privileges, 

in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     The  ulti* 

matum  of  Austria  was,  that  the  monarchy  should  be 

re-established  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  placed 

by  the  royal  ordinance  of  June  23,  1789 ;   that  the 

property  of  the  church  in  Alsace  should  be  restored; 

the  fiefs  of  that  province,  with  the  seignorial  rights, 

given  back  to  the  German  princes,  and  Avignon, 

with  the  Venaisin,  to  the  Pope.    These  propositions 

were  rejected  ;  and  Dumourier,  who  had  now  suc- 

»Hi8t  p     needed  to  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  earnestly 

xiv.  so, 36.  pressed  the  French  King  to  commence  hostilities,  in 

20™  Pieces  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overrun  Flanders  before 

i^'^^'  any  considerable  Austrian  forces  could  be  brought 

i.  167.       up  to  its  support.* 

In  urging  the  king  to  this  step,  Dumourier  acted 
Unirersai  in  Conformity  with  nearly  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
w^^^*^  nation.     All  classes  were  equally  anxious  for  war. 
France.     The  Royalists  hoped  everything  from  the  invasion 
of  the  German  Powers :  the  superiority  of  their  dis- 
cipline, the  strength  of  their  armies,  made  them  an- 
ticipate an  immediate  march  to  Paris,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Revolution  from  which  they  had 
suffered  so  much.     The  Constitutionalists,  worn  out 
with  the  painful  struggle  they  had  so  long  maintain- 
ed with  their  domestic  enemies,  expected  to  regain 
their  ascendency  by  the  influence  of  the  army,  the 
augmented  expenditure  of  government  during  war. 
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and  the  experienced  necessity  of  military  discipline,   chap. 
The  democrats  eagerly  desired  the  excitation  and,    ^^ 


tamnlt  of  campaigns,  from*all  the  chances  of  which    ^7^* 
they  hoped  to  derive  advantage:   victorious,  thev 
looked  to  the  estahlishment  of  their  principles  in  fo- 
reign states;  vanquished,  they  anticipated  the  down-^^'  ^ 
&11  of  the  constitutionalists,  and  their  own  instal- 47/49. 
lation  in  their  stead.^ 

Pressed  alike  hy  his  friends,  his  ministers,  and  his 
raemies,  I^uis  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  The  King 
&tal  step.  On  the  SOth  April,  he  repaired  to  thei[^^aiiutiiis 
Assemhly,  and  after  a  long  exposition  by  Dumourier,  ^J^^^" 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  Austria ;  the 
secret  tenor  of  the  conferences  of  Mantua,  Reichen- 
bachy  and  Pilnitz ;  the  coalition  of  kings,  formed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Beyolution ;  the  open  pro- 
tection given  to  the  troops  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  the  ultimatum:  pronounced ^p^  20, 
with  a  tremulous  voice  these  irrevocable  words : — 
**  You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  my  nego-^ 
tiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna:  they  are  conform- 
able to  the  sentiments  more  than  once  expressed  to 
me  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  kingdom,  All  prefer  a  war  to 
the  continuance  of  outrages  to  the  national  honour, 
or  menaces  to  the  national  safety.  I  have  exhausted 
all  the  means  of  pacification  in  my  power ;  I  now 
come,  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  the 
Assembly,  that  we  should  declare  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia."  This  declaration 
was  received  in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  partial 
applause.  How  unanimous  soever  the  members  were 
in  approving  the  declaration  of  the  King,  they  were 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  grandeur 
of  the  occasion,  to  give  vent  to  any  noisy  ebullition  of 
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CHAP,  feeling.     In  the  evening,  on  a  meeting  specially  ooii4 
^^'    .vened  for  the  occasion,  war  was  almost  unanimoosfy 


1792.  agreed  to.  A  large  propoftion  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  Assembly,  including  Condorcet,  Clavi^ret 
iH;st.Pari.  Roland,  and  De  Graves,  disapproved  of  this  step^ 
«T.  34,36.  and  yet  voted  for  it — a  striking  proof  of  the  manner 
IT.  i8.Mig.in  which,  in  troubled  times,  the  more  moderate  and 
ii.  2^.^h!  rational  party  are  swept  along  by  the  daring  measoret 
it  75,76.   Qf  more  vehement  and  reckless  men.* 

The  King  was  well  aware  that  the  interests  of  his 
He  acted  family  could  not  be  benefited,  but  necessarily  most 

oontraryto         ..-iii  /.i  *  i 

hisconvic-be  injured  by  the  events  or  the  war,  whatever  they 
doiDglBo.  Blight  be ;  if  victorious,  the  people  would  be  more 
imperious  in  their  demands,  and  more  difficult  for 
the  crown  to  govern  ;  vanquished,  he  would  be 
accused  of  treachery,  and  made  to  bear  the  load  of 
public  indignation.  So  strongly  was  he  impressed 
by  those  considerations,  and  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  his  conduct,  in  agreeing  to  this  war, 
might  hereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  accusation  at 
the  trial  which  he  was  well  aware  was  approaching, 
that  he  drew  up  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  where  he  delivered  his  opinions  against  the 
war ;  and  after  getting  it  signed  by  all  the  ministers, 
deposited  it  in  the  iron  closet,  which  about  this  time 
ho  had  secretly  made  in  the  wall  of  his  apartments 
in  the  Tuileries,  to  contain  the  most  important 
papers  in  his  possession,  both  those  calculated  to 
found  a  charge  against  him,  and  support  his  defence 
when  brought  to  trial.  The  closet,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  afterwards  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of 
the  blacksmith  who  was  employed  to  make  it.  Thus 
commenced  the  greatest,  the  most  bloody,  and  the 
most  interesting  war,  which  has  agitated  mankind 
since  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire.     Rising  from 
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fiseble  beginnings,  it  at  length  involved  the  world  in  chap. 
its  conflagration ;  involving  the  interests,  and  rous-_i5l_ 
ing  the  passions  of  every  class  of  the  people,  it    ^7^^- 
brought  unheard-of  armies  into  the  field,  and  was '  ^  ^^*^ 
carried  on  with  a  degree  of  exasperation  unknown  Tib!!ti.  71. 
in  civilized  times.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was 
received  with  joy  by  all  France,  and  by  none  more  so  uniTtnti 
than  by  those  districts  which  were  destined  to  sufler  J®y  jj|^ 
most  from  its  ultimate  effects.     The  Jacobins  beheld  in  France, 
in  it  the  termination  of  their  apprehensions  occa* 
sioned  by  the  emigrants,  and  the  uncertain  conduct 
of  the  King.     The  Constitutionalists  hoped  that  the 
common  danger  would  unite  all  the  factions  which 
now  distracted  the  commonwealth,  while  the  field  of 
battle  would  mow  down  the  turbulent  characters 
whom  the  Revolution  had  brought  forth.     A  few  of 
the  Feuillants  only  reproached  the  Assembly  with 
having  violated  the  constitution,  and  begun  a  war  of 
aggression,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  termi- 
nate fatally  for  France.    It  communicated  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind,  already  so  strongly  excited. 
The  districts,  the  municipalities,  and  the  clubs,  wrote 
addresses  to  the  Assembly,  congratulating  them  on 
having  vindicated  the  national  honour ;  arms  were 
prepared,  pikes  forged,  gifts  provided,  and  the  nation 
seemed  impatient  only  to  receive  its  invaders.     But 
the  effects  of  patriotism,  strong  as  an  auxiliary  to  a 
military  force,  are  seldom  able  to  supply  its  place. 
The  first  combats  were  all  unsuccessful  to  the  French 
arms ;  and,  it  will  more  than  once  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  had  the  Allies  acted  with  more  decision, 
and  pressed  on  to  Paris  before  military  experience i^ig.!. 
had  been  superadded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their  ad-^^JgLXh. 
versaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  might  u.  77, 79. 
have  been  terminated  in  a  single  campaign.^ 
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CHAP.       The  real  intentions  of  the  Allies  at  this  juncture,* 
^^    ,and  the  moderation  of  the  views  with  which  they 


1792.    were  inspired  in  regard  to  the  war,  are  well  illustrated 
Real  Tiewshy  a  note  communicated  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin 
Aiuesat    ^°d  Vienna  to  the  Danish  government — in  which, 
thi8penod.|.gnouncing  all  idea  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
1792.  '    affairs  of  France,  they  limit  their  views,  even  after 
war  had  been  commenced  by  France,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bulwark  against  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ples of  the  French  republic,  and  the  obtaining  of 
indemnities  for  the  German  princes.*     This  note  is 
the  more  remarkable,  that  it  embraces  precisely  the 
principles  which,  announced  two-and- twenty  years 
afterwards,  in    the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion.     In  contemplation  of  the  approaching 
struggle,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defen* 
1792*^      sive,  had  been,  on  7th  February  179^^1  concluded 
between  Sweden  and  Austria.     But  one  of  the  con*. 
tracting  parties  did  not  long  survive  this  measure. 
On    March    1st,    Leopold  died,   leaving  his   son, 
March  16,  Francis  II.,  to  succeed  to  his  extensive  dominions ; 
1792.       and  a  fortnight  after,  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball  at  Stockholm. 

*  "  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  twofold.  The  first  object  concerns 
the  rights  of  the  dispossessed  princes,  and  the  dangers  of  the  propagm^ 
tlon  of  revolutionary  principles ;  the  second,  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  first  object  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  its  very  announcement ;  the  second  is  not  as 
yet  susceptible  of  any  proper  determination. 

"  The  Allied  Powers  have  unquestionably  no  right  to  insist,  from 
a  great  and  independent  power  such  as  France,  that  every  thing  should 
be  re-established  as  it  was  formerly;  or  that  it  shall  adopt  such  and 
such  modifications  in  its  government.  It  results  from  this,  that  they 
will  recognise  as  legal  any  modification  of  the  monarchical  government 
which  the  King,  when  enjoying  unrestrained  liberty,  shall  agree  to  with 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  forces  to  be  employed  in 
this  enterprise  must  be  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  and  to  the  resist- 
ance which  may  probably  be  experienced.   With  a  view  to  the  arrange* 
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It  seemed  as  if  Providence  was  preparing  a  new  race  chap. 
of  actors  for  the  mighty  scenes  which  were  to  be.     '^ 


performed.  ^792. 

Leopold  expired  of  a  mortification  in  the  sto* 
mach,  induced  by  amorous  excesses,  to  which  he  Accession 
was  peculiarly  addicted.     He  was  succeeded  by  his^J^^ 
son  Francis,  then  hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age,^""®***® 
whose  reign  was  the  most  eventful,  for  long  thcof  Anstria. 
most  disastrous,  and  ultimately  the  most  glorious  in 
the  Austrian  annals.     He  had  been  brought  up  at 
Florence,  at  the  court  where  his  father  exerted  the 
philosophic  beneficence  of  his  disposition;  and  had 
married  four  years  before  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Wirtemburg,  who  died  in  childbed  on  the  8th  Feb., 
1790 ;  after  which,  the  future  Emperor  married,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.    The 
first  measures  of  his  reign  were  popular  and  judicious : 
Kaanitz  was  continued  prime  minister,  and  with 
him  were  joined  Marshal  Lascy,  long  the  friend  of 
Leopold  and  Count  Francis  CoUoredo,  his  former 
preceptor.      He  suppressed   those   articles   in   the 
journals  in  which  he  was  loaded  with  praise,  observ- 
ing, "  It  is  by  my  future  conduct  that  I  am  alone  to  be 

mcDt  of  these  objects,  the  city  of  Vienna  is  proposed  as  a  convenient 
station ;  but  when  the  armies  are  assembled,  a  congress  must  be  esta- 
Ubbed  nearer  France  than  that  city,  followed  by  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  objects  which  the  Allies  have  in  view  in  their  intervention." — 
Hakd.  i.  391,  392. 

The  same  principles  were  announced  by  Frederick  William  to  Prince 
Haidenberg,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  conversation  which  that  states- 
man had  with  his  sovereign  on  July  12,  1792.  He  declared  '*  that 
France  should  not  be  dismembered  in  any  of  its  parts;  that  the  Allies 
bad  no  intention  of  interfering  in  its  internal  government ;  but  that,  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  public  disturbances, 
the  King  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  reinvested  with  his  full  authority; 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  restored  to  their  altars,  and  the 
dispossessed  proprietors  to  their  estates,  and  that  France  should  pay 
the  expense?  of  the  war.*'~HABD.  i.  400. 
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CHAP,  judged  worthy  of  praise  or  blame.'*    Leopold,  at  hif 
^^'    -accession,  bad  ordered  all  tbe  anonymous  and  secret 


^'^^^'  communications  witb  whicb  a  young  prince  is  usually 
assailed,  to  be  burned :  Francis  went  a  step  further ; 
he  issued  a  positive  order  against  any  of  them  being 
received.  When  the  list  of  pensioners  was  submitted 
to  his  inspection,  he  with  his  own  hand  erased  the 
name  of  his  mother,  observing  that  it  was  unbecom* 
255,267.'  ing  that  she  should  be  dependent  on  the  bounty 
Cap.8ur    Qf  jjjg  state.     With  such  briffht  colours  did  the 

pend  la  ^  ... 

Rev.  i.  157. dawn  of  this  eventful  and  glorious  reign  arise.^ 

Still  Great  Britain  preserved  a  strict  neutrality. 
Great  Bri- During  the  whole  of  179^9  pregnant,  as  we  shall  im* 
ISictiy^    mediately  see,  with  great  events,  and  which  brought 
th" mh"  France  to  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction,  no 
August     attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
^epare^*^  to  wrcak  on  that  unhappy  country  the  vengeance  of 
for  war.    national  rivalry.     England  did  not,  in  the  hour  of 
France's  distress,  retaliate  upon  her  the  injuries  in- 
flicted in  the  American  war.    This  fact  was  so  note* 
rious,  that  it  was  constantly  admitted  by  the  French 
•Ann. Reg. themselves.*     "There  is  but  one  nation,^  said  M. 
*"*''•  ^^^'Kersaint  in  the  National  Assembly,  on  Sept.  18, 
1792,  "  whose  neutrality  on  the  afiairs  of  France  is 
decidedly  pronounced,  and  that  is  England."     But 
with  the  progress  of  events  the  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain necessarily  underwent  a  change.     The  10th  of 
August  came ;  the  throne  was  overturned,  and  the 
royal  family  put  in  captivity  ;  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember  stained  Paris  with  blood  ;  and  the  victories 
of  Dumourier  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of 
foreign  invasion.      These  great  events  inspired  the 
revolutionary  party  with  such  extravagant  expecta- 
tions, that  the  continuance  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
England  became  impossible.    In  the  frenzy  of  their 
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democratic  fury,  they  used  language,  and  adopted  chap. 
measures,  plainly  incompatible  with  the  peace  or.    ^^ 


tranquillity  of  other  states.  A  Jacobin  club  of  twelve    ^^^^' 
hundred  members  was  established  at  Chamberry,  in  Got.  179& 
Savoy,  and  a  hundred  of  its  most  active  members  l^^^"'* 
were  selected  as  travelling  missionaries,  "armed  with  "^^j^-^- 
the  torch  of  reason  and  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  Aim.Re^. 
enlightening  the  Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  JS!^'^^^' 
and  imprescriptible  rights/'^ 

War  was  declared  by  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  September  1^,  French 
1792.  An  address  was  voted  by  this  club  to'^"'*"®^ 
the  French  Convention,'' as  "the  legislators  of  the cBsm. 
world,**  and  received  by  them  on  20th  October  1792. 
They  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages.  The  rebellious 
Savoyards  next  constituted  a  Convention,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  France,  and  offered  to  incorporate 
themselves, with  the  great  Republic.  On  November 
jtlst,  this  deputation  from  Savoy  was  received  by  theNor.  21. 
National  Assembly,  and  welcomed  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause;  and  the  president  addressed  the 
deputies  in  a  speech^  in  which  he  predicted  the  speedy 
destruction  of  all  thrones,  and  regeneration  of  the 
human  race ;  and  assured  the  deputies,  that  "  rege- 
nerated France  would  make  common  cause  with  all 
those  who  are  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
obey  only  themselves.**  The  French  Convention 
were  not  slow  in  accepting  the  proffered  dominion  of 
Savoy :  the  committee,  to  whom  it  was  remitted  to 
consider  the  subject,  reported,  that  all  considera- 
tions,  physical,  moral,  and  political,  call  for  the  in- 
corporation of  that  country :  all  attempts  to  connect 
it  with  Piedmont  are  fruitless ;  the  Alps  eternally 
force  it  back  into  the  domains  of  France  ;  the  order 
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CHAP,  of  nature  would  be  violated  if  they  were  to  live 
^       -under  different  laws;*'   and   the  Assembly  unani- 


^^^'   mously  united   Savoy  with  the  French   Republic, 

1792.  '    under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc 

The  seizure  of  Savoy  was  immediately  followed  by 

that  of  Nice  with  its  territory,  and  Monaco,  which 

were  formed  into  the  department  of  the  Maritime 

Alps.     "  Let  us  not  fear,"  said  the  reporter  who 

spoke  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  with  only  one 

dissentient  voice,  **  that  this  new  incorporation  will 

become  a  source  of  discord.     It  adds  nothing  to  the 

hate  of  oppressors  against  the  French  Revolution ; 

it  adds  only  to  the  means  of  the  power  by  which  we 

shall  break  their  league.     The  die  is  thrown ;  we 

have  rushed  into  the  career :  all  governments  are  our 

^BhtParhenemies — all  people  are  our  friends  :  we  must  be  de* 

384,  sgsf  stroyed,  or  they  shall  be  free:  and  the  axe  of  liberty, 

xx^^m  ^^^^^  having  prostrated  thrones,  shall  fall  on  the  head 

Bot.i.88.  of  whoever  wishes  to  collect  their  ruins."  ^ 

Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  "  Pied- 
French  at-mont,"  Said  Brissot  in  his  report  on  Genoa,  "  must 
itaiY.^'^  be  free.  Your  sword  must  not  be  returned  to  its 
scabbard  before  all  the  subjects  of  your  enemy  are 
free  ;  liefore  you  are  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  repub- 
lies."  To  facilitate  such  a  work,  a  French  fleet  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Genoa ;  a  Jacobin  club  was 
established  in  that  city,  where  the  French  com- 
manders assisted,  and  from  which  adulatory  ad- 
dresses were  voted  to  the  French  Convention  ;  while 
Kellerman,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  informed  his  soldiers,  that  "  he  had 
received  orders  to  conquer  Rome,  and  that  these 
orders  should  be  obeyed."  The  French  ambassador 
in  the  Eternal  City  was  so  active  in  endeavouring  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  insurrection,  that  at  length,  on 
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the  14th  January  1793*  when  proceeding  in  his  cam-  chap. 
age  to  one  of  his  assemhlies,  he  was  seized  hy  the  moh,      ^^' 
at  whom  he  had  discharged  a  pistol,  and  murdered  in    ^^^^' 
the  streets.     This  atrocious  action  naturally  excited 
the  most  violent  indignation  in  the  Convention,  and 
a  decree  passed,  authorizing  the  executive  to  take 
the  most   summary  measures  of  vengeance.     Norman-  H 
was  Switzerland  more  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  re- 
Tolntionary  tempest     Geneva  did  not  long  escape. 
A  French  army,  under  General  Montesquieu,  ap- 
proached its  walls,  and  the  senate  of  Berne  made 
great  preparations  for  resistance,  hut  the  strength 
'  of  the  democratic  party  in  Geneva  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  its  defence  in  an  effectual  manner ; 
and  the  ferment  in  the  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  ren- 
dered it  douhtful  whether  the  first  cannon-shot  would 
Bot  excite  an  insurrection  along  the  whole  Leman 
lake.     Still  General  Montesquieu  hesitated  in  com- 
mencing hostilities,  as  the  mountaineers  of  Berne 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  resist,  and 
they  could  hring  twenty  thousand  admirable  soldiers 
into  the  field.     Brissot,  however,  in  a  laboured  re- 
port on  the  subject,  declared,  '^  That  the  revolution 
miist  take  place  there,  or  our  own  will  retrograde  -" 
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CHAP.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Weid  Runchel,  and  Nassau  Sar-* 
^^*     brook,  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of 


^^^^-    France. 

At  length,  on  November  19th,  a  decree  was  una- 

^""^jj^^^-nimously  passed  by  the  Assembly,  which  openly 

of  war      placed  the  French  Republic  at  war  with  all  esta- 

mU^.*^  Wished  governments.    It  was  in  these  terms :  "  The 

Nov.  19.    National  Convention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the 

French  nation,  that  it  will  grant  fraternity  and  as-' 

sistance  to  all  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liber* 

ty  ;  and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the 

necessary  orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  succour  to 

such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  who  have 

suffered,   or  may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Brissot  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period,  styled  this 

» Anii.Reg.  decree  "absurd,  impolitic,  and  justly  exciting  the 

g^^'^p^^- disquietude   of  foreign  cabinets.**     And  this  was 

XX.  884.     followed  up,  on  December  15th,  by  a  resolution  so 

888  Com-  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  no  abstract 

S^L^iSon^^  its  contents  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 

ediUon.     original.' 

"  The    National    Convention,  faithful    to   the 
Decree  of  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 
ventum!     wiU  uot  permit  them  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  in- 
Dee.  16.    stitutions  militating  against  it,  decrees  as  follows  : — 
1.  In  all  those  countries  which  are  or  shall  be  occtt- 
pied  by  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
generals  shall  immediately  proclaim,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  im- 
posts  and  contrUmtions^  of  tithes,  feudal  and  manorial 
rights,  all  real  and  personal  servitude,  and  generally 
of  all  privileges.     2.  They  shall  proclaim  the  wva- 
reignty  of  the  people^  and  the  suppression  of  all 
existing  authorities  ;  they  shall  convoke  the  people 
to  nominate  a  provisional  government,  and  ahall 


eause  this  decree  to  be  translated  into  the  language  chaf. 
ef  that  ooontry.     ft.  All  agents,  or  officers  of  the.    ^^ 


former  goyernment,  military  or  civil,  and  all  indi^  ^'^^^ 
Tidiials  reputed  noble,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any 
place  in  sach  provisional  government  on  the  first 
dection.  4.  The  generals  shall  forthwith  place 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  French  Republic  all  pro^ 
pertj,  movable  or  immovable,  belonging  to  the 
treasury,  the  prince,  his  adherents  and  attendants, 
and  to  all  public  bodies  and  communities,  both  civil 
and  religious,  &c.  9-  The  provisional  government 
shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants,  after  having 
declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  have 
oi^ganized  a  free  and  popular  form  of  government, 

10.  In  case  the  common  interest  should  require  the 
ftirther  continuance  of  the  troops  of  the  Republic 
on  the  foreign  territory,  the  Republic  shall  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  subsistence. 

11.  The  French  nation  declares  that  it  will  treat  m 
ememes  the  people^  who,  reftmng  or  renouncing 
liberty  and  equality^  are  desirous  of  preserving  their 
prince  and  prhrileged  castes^  or  of  entering  into  an 
accommodation  with  them.     The  nation  promises 
and  engages  not  to  lay  down  its  arms,  until  the  so- 
vereignty and  liberty  of  the  people  on  whose  terri- 
tory the  French  army  shall  have  entered,  shall  be^x^y'isl^ 
established,  and  not  to  consent  to  any  arrangement  ^^^^^^^ 
or  treaty  with  the  princes  and  privileged  persons  so 352. 
dispossessed,  with  whom  the  Republic  is  at  war."^ 

This  decree  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
generals  on  the  frontier,  with  a  commentary  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  more  violent,  if  possible,  than  the 
original.  To  assist  them  in  their  labours,  commis- 
saries  were  appointed  with  all  the  armies,  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  revolution- 
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CHAP,  izing  of  the  conquered  districts.     They  were  enjoin- 
-ed  **  not  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  autho- 


1792.  pji-jgg  ^Q  remain;**  and  "not  only  to  encourage  the 
writings  destined  to  popular  instruction,  the  patriotic 
societies,  and  all  the  estahlishments  consecrated  to 
the  propagation  of  liberty,  but  themselves  to  have 
immediate  communication  with  the  people,  and 
counteract,  by  frequent  explanations  all  the  falser- 
hoods  by  which  evil-minded  persons  could  lead  them 
astray."*  The  decree  of  19th  November  was  ac- 
companied by  an  exposition,  addressed  to  the  gene- 
ral of  every  army  in  France,  containing  a  schedule 
as  regularly  digested  as  any  by  which  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  in  any  department  of  the  state 
could  be  digested.  Each  commander  was  furnished 
with  a  general  blank  formula  of  a  letter  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  beginning  with  these  words, 

"  The  people  of  France  to  the  people  of > 

greeting.  We  are  come  to  expel  your  tyrants."— 
And  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  National  Conven- 
^ParLHuttion,  ou  the  motion  of  M.  Baraillan,  to  declare  ex- 
larojisii.pressly  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  was  con- 
a^f^ssir'  fined  to  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  war, 
^3.     '   the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.^ 

*  The  ablest  writers  of  France  fully  admit  tbe  insane  desire  for 
foreign  warfare,  which  at  that  period  bad  seized  on  its  g^Temment 
*^  Every  one,**  says  Marshal  St  Cyr,  **  of  the  least  foresight,  at  the 
close  of  1792,  was  aware  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  tbe  Republic, 
and  were  lost  in  astonishment,  I  will  not  say  at  the  imprudence,  but 
the  folly  of  the  Convention,  which,  instead  of  seeking  to  diminish  tbe 
number  of  its  enemies,  seemed  resolved  to  augment  them  by  successive 
insults,  not  merely  against  all  kings,  but  every  existing  government. 
A  blind  and  groundless  confidence  had  taken  possession  of  ih&r 
minds;  they  thought  only  of  dethroning  kings  by  their  decrees,  leaving 
the  armies  on  which  the  Republic  depended  in  a  state  of  entire  desti- 
tution.'*—St  Cte,  MemoireSy  i.  19,  20. 

t  Lb  Pbuple  FBAK9AIS  Au  Peuple • 

Frdres  et  amis!    Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberty  et  nous  la  maintien* 
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These  anprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,    chap. 
joined  to  the  rapid  increase  and  treasonable  Ian-      ^^- 
guage  of  the  Jacobin  societies  in  this  country,  ex-    ^^^^* 
cited  a  Tory  general  feeling  of  disquietude  in  Great  Alarm  ex. 
Britain.     The  army  and  navy  had  both  been  re-o^'BH. 
duced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792,  in  pur^^^^^y 
suance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  throne,  andceedingg. 
the  English  government  had  resisted  the  most  ear- 
nest solicitations  to  join   the  confederacy  against 
France.     Even  after  the  throne  was  overturned  on 
.the  10th  August,  the  British  Ministry  enjoined  their 
ambassador,  before  leaving  a  capital  where  there 
was  DO  longer  a  stable  government,  to  renew  their 
assurances  of  neutrality ;  and  the  French  minister, 
M.  le  Brun,  declared,  that  the  French  government 

ditms;  notre  union  et  notre  force  en  sent  lea  garans.  Nous  yous  ofirons 
de  Tous  faire  jouir  de  ce  bien  inestimable  qui  tous  a  toujours  appartenu : 
et  que  yds  oppresseurs  p'ont  pu  yous  ravir  sans  crime.  Nous  sommes 
venus  pour  cbasserTOS  tyrans:  ilsont  fui :  montrez-yous  bommes  libres, 
et  nous  Toos  garanterona  de  leur  yengeance,  de  leurs  projcts,  et  de  leur 


"  IHs  ce  moment  la  Republique  FraD9aise  proclame  la  suppres- 
non  de  tous  yos  magistrals  ciyils  et  militaires,  de  toutes  les  autorites 
qm  yous  ont  gouyemds ;  elle  proclame  en  ce  pays  Tabolition  de  tous 
ks  impots  que  yous  siipportez  sous  quelque  forme  qu'ils  existent — des 
droits  feodaux,  de  la  gabelle,  des  phages,  des  octrois,  des  droits  d'entr^ 
et  de  sortie,  de  la  dime  des  droits  de  cbasse  et  de  p^cbe  exclusifs ;  des 
cory^es  de  la  noblesse,  et  g^n^ralement  de  toute  espece  de  contributions 
et  de  seryitude  dont  yous  ayez  ^t^  charges  par  yos  oppresseurs.  Elle 
ibolit  aussi  parmi  yous  toute,  corporation  nobiliture,  sacerdotale,  et 
autret  toutes  pr(;rogatiyes,  tous  priyileges  contraires  a  Tegalit^.  Vous 
(tes  des  ce  moment  freres  et  amis,  tous  citoyens,  tous  ^gaux  en  droit,  et 
tons  appcles  ^galement  k  defendre,  h  gouyemer,  et  k  seryir  yotre 
patrie. 

Formez-yous  sur  le  champ  en  assemblies  de  communes;  h4tez-yous 
d*£tablir  yos  administrations  proyisoires:  les  agens  de  la  Republique 
Fran^aise  se  concerteront  ayec  dies,  pour  assurer  votre  bonheur  et  la 
fraternity  que  doit  exister  desormais  entre  nous." — Proclamation'— Le 
PeupU  Fraw^  aux  tous  peuples-^adoptee  par  la  Convention^  15  Decern- 
hre  17J« Hutoire  ParUmentaire  de  France,  xxL  352,  353. 

VOL.  !!•  I 
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CHAP,  were  confident  tbat  **  the  British  cabinet  would  not 
^^    .at  this  decisive  moment  depart  from  the  justice,  mo* 


1792.   deration,  and  impartiality  which  it  had   hitherto 

manifested."     But  when  the  National  Convention 

began  openly  to  aim  at  revolutionizing  all   other 

countries,  their  proceedings  were  looked  upon  with 

distrust :   and   this   was   heightened  into  aversioD 

xxX.ieljwhen  they  showed  a  disposition  to  include  England 

166 5  Md  among  the  states,  to  whose  rebellious  subjects  th^ 

ptr8,327.  extended  the  hand  of  fraternity.' 

The  London  Corresponding,  and  four  other  so- 
Threaten- cieties,  ou  7th  Novcmbcr,  presented  an  address, 
^^^^"^«f  filled  with  the  most  revolutionary  sentiments,  to  the 
Scheldt.  National  Assembly,  which  was  received  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approbation  ;  and  so  strongw 
ly  did  the  belief  prevail  in  France  that  England 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion,  tbat,  on  the  21st 
November,  the  President  Gregoire  declared,  that 
these  ^^respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in 
the  social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples ;  and, 
treading  in  our  steps,  soon  will  the  high-spirited 
English  strike  a  blow  which  shall  resound  to  the 
Not.  16.  extremity  of  Asia.^  At  the  same  period  the  French 
committed  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  Dutch,  then 
in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  necessarily 
brought  them  in  collision  with  the  latter  power.  By 
the  treaty  of  Munster,  it  had  been  provided  that  the 
Scheldt  was  to  remain  forever  closed;  but  the  career 
of  conquest  having  brought  the  French  armies  to  Ant- 
werp, a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  passed  on  No- 
vember l6th,  ordering  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  to  open  the  Scheldt:  and  by  another  decree, 
passed  on  the  same  day,  the  French  troops  were  order- 
ed to  pursue  the  fugitive  Austrians  into  the  Dutch 
territory.  These  directions  were  immediately  carried 
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into  effect  by  a  French  squadron,  in  defiance  of  the  chap. 
Dutch  authorities,  sailing  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in.    ^^ 


the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.     The  French    ^^^^ 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  these  violations  of  subsist- 
ing treaties  on  any  grounds  recognised  by  the  law  of 
nations,  but  contended,  **  that  treaties  extorted  by 
cupidity,  and  yielded  by  despotism,  could  not  bind 
the  free  and  enfranchised  Belgians/'  What  r^^^dered  JJ^^^'" 
this  aggression  altogether  inexcusable  was,  that  thetotheCon. 
French  had,  only  eight  years  before,  viz.,  in  1784,1!^  R^g. 
interfered  to  prevent  a  similar  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  \^^^^* 
when  attempted  by  Austria,  then  mistress  of  the  state  Pm- 
Low  Countries,  and  had  succeeded  in  resisting  thatS^and' 
aggression  upon  the  ground  of  its  violating  the|^^^-^j[^ 
rights  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  established  by  the  78, 79. 
treaty  in  1731.^ 

In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  English  mi- 
litia were  called  out,  the  Tower  was  put  in  a  state  of  Prepwi- 
defence^  and  Parliament  summoned  for  the  ISth  De-w^in^' 
cember.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  peri.^°K^^- 
Ions  nature  of  the  new  principles  of  interference  with 
other  states,  proclaimed  and  acted  upon  by  the  French 
rulers,  were  strongly  pointed  out.  "  I  have  carefully 
observed,"  said  the  King,  **  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
present  war  on  the  continent,  and  have  uniformly 
abstained  from  any  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  France  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see,  without  the 
most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  and  increasing 
indications  which  have  there  appeared,  of  an  intention 
to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of 
conquest  and  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  to  adopt 
towards  my  allies  the  States-General,  who  have  ob- 
served the  same  neutrality  with  myself,  measures 
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CHAP,  which  are  neither  conformahle  to  the  law  of  nations^ 

IX 

.nor  to  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties/'     An 


^^^^'  angry  correspondence,  in  consequence,  ensued  be- 
tween the  British  cabinet  and  the  French  ambassa^ 
dor,  which  having  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  the 
armaments  of  England  continued  without  intermis- 
sion, and  corresponding  preparations  were  made  in 
the  French  harbours.  "  England,**  said  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  a  note  to  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  envoy, 
**  never  will  consent  that  France  should  arrogate  to 
herself  the  power  of  annulling  at  pleasure,  and  under 
cover  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she 
makes  herself  the  sole  judge,  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  This  goyem- 
ment  will  also  never  see  with  indifference,  thatFranoe 
shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sove- 
reign of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is 
really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace 
with  England,  let  her  renounce  her  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  aggrandisement,  and  confine  herself  within 
LtSlf/^  her  own  territory,  without  insulting  other  govem- 
178;  and ' men ts,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their 

State  P»-     •    r  .     „i 

porg.  No.  1.  rights.*** 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Le  Brun,  the  French 

Answer  of  envoy — "  The  design  of  the  Convention  has  never 

^n*^y7'^^*'l'^^^  to  engage  itself  to  make  the  cause  of  some 

foreign  individuals  the  cause  of  the  whole  French 

nation ;  but  when  a  people,  enslaved  by  a  despot,  shall 

have  had  the  courage  to  break  its  chains;  when  this 

h^lue      people,  restored  to  liberty,  shall  be  constituted  in  a 

^"»^*^- manner  to  make  clearly  heard  the  expression  of  the 

zxxw.174, general  will;'  when  that  general  will  shall  call  for  the 
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assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  chap. 
then  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  will  find  its  natural     ^^' 


application ;  and  this  cannot  appear  strange  to  any    '^^^^- 


one" 


The  intentions  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period,  in 
regard  to  France,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which,  inaed  TiAwi 
conjunction  with  her  allies,  she  had  chalked  out  forg^Jj^f^t 
herself  before  the  war  was  precipitated  by  the  exe-^^P®>^<>^ 
cation  of  the  King,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  reference  to  an  official  despatch  from  Lord  Gren-  d^,  29 
ville  to  the  British  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  on^^^* 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  confederation  against  the 
French  Republic     From  this  important  document 
it  appears,  that  England  laid  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
die  alliance,  that  the  French  should  be  left  entirely 
at  liberty  to  arrange  their  government  and  internal 
concerns  for  themselves  ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  should  be  limited  to  preventing  their  interfe-'P«ri-Hb^- 
rence  with  other  states,  or  extending  their  conquests  1313,1314. 
or  propagandism  beyond  their  own  frontier  J  * 

But  though  these  were  the  views  of  the  English 
cabinet,  very  different  ideas  prevailed  with  the  rulers 

*  In  this  important  state  paper,  Lord  Grenyille  observes — "  The  two 
leading  points  on  which  such  explanation  will  naturally  turn  are,  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  avert  them ;  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  forces  which  the  powers  engaged  in  this  concert  might  be  en- 
sUed  to  use,  supposing  such  extremities  unavoidable.  With  respect  to 
die  first,  it  appears,  on  the  whole — subject,  however,  to  future  coDsidera- 
don  and  discussion  with  the  other  powers — that  the  most  advisable  step 
to  be  taken  would  be,  that  sufficient  explanation  should  be  had  with  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto  en- 
giged  in  the  war  to  propose  to  that  country  terms  of  peace.  That  these 
terms  should  be  the  withdrawing  their  arms  within  the  limits  of  the 
French  territory,  the  abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any 
acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any  other  nation,  and  the 
giving,  in  some  unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no 
longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  disturbances  against  other  go* 
vemments.  In  return  for  these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
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CHAP,  of  French  affairs.     Thadetermination  of  the  French 
._i5l_  government  to  spread  their  principles  of  revolution 
1792.    jjj  England,  was  strongly  manifested  in  a  circular 
War  de-    letter,  addressed  by  Monge,  the  minister  of  marine^ 
^^e^^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  seaports,  on  Decem- 
1793^'     her  31,  1792,  more  than  a  month  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war.     "  The  King  and  English  Parliament,'' 
said  he,  *^wish  to  make  war  upon  us;  but  will  the 
English  republicans  suffer  it  ?     Already  these  free- 
men testify  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  at  bear- 
ing arms  against  their  brethren  the  French.     We 
will  fly  to  their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  descent 
in  that  island,  we  will  hurl  there  fifty  thousand  caps 
of  liberty,  we  will  plant  among  them  the  sacred  tre^ 
and  hold  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren. 
The  tyranny  of  their  government  shall  soon  be  de- 
stroyed/'    When  such  was  the  language  used  by  the 
French  ministers  towards  a  people  with  whom^tbey 
were  still  at  peace,  the  maintenance  of  any  terms  of 
accommodation  was  obviously  out  of  the  question, 
the  more  especially  when  such  sentiments  met  with 
a  responsive  voice  from  a  numerous  party  on  this  side 

-who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure,  might  engage  to  ahandon  aU  meo' 
surei  or  views  of  hostility  against  France^  or  interference  in  tkeir  mtermd 
affairs^  and  to  maintidn  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  amity  with 
the  existing  powers  in  that  country  tnYA  whom  such  a  treaty  may  he  coB' 
eluded.  K  on  the  result  of  this  proposal,  so  made  by  the  powers  acting 
in  concert,  these  terms  should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or  b^ng  ac- 
cepted, should  not  be  satisfactorily  performed,  the  different  powers  mi^ht 
then  engage  theraseWes  to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in  view ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
whether  in  such  case  they  might  not  reasonably  look  to  some  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which  they  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
posed/* Such  were  the  principles  on  which  £ngland  was  willing  to 
have  effected  a  general  pacification  in  Europe;  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  that  these  principles,  and  no  others,  were  constantly  maintained 
by  her  through  the  whole  contest,  and  in  particidar,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  was  never  made  or  proposed  as  a  condition  of  its 
termination.—- See  Fori,  Hist,  xzxiv.  1313,  1314. 
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of  the  ChanneL     After  some  time  spent  in  the  cor-  ohap. 

respondence,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the : 

execution  of  Louis,  which  took  place  on  January  21,    ^^^^* 
179s*     As  there  was  now  no  longer  even  the  shadow 
of  a  goTemment  in  the  French  capital,  with  whom 
to  maintain  a  diplomatic  intercourse,  M.  Chauvelin 
received  notice  to  leave  the  British  dominions  within 
eight  days ;  with  a  notification,  however,  that  the 
English  government  would  still  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. And  on  February  3,  the  French  Con.*-^-^|- 
ventioD,  on  the  report  of  Brissot,  unanimously  de-199.  ' 
dared  war  against  Great  Britain.^ 

Sach  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  great  and  universal  war,  which  speedily  em-ReflecUom 
braced  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  continued,  witheTent. 
short  interruptions,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  led 
to  the  occupation  of  all  the  capitals  in  Europe  by 
foreign  armies,  and  finally  brought  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Tartars  to  the  French  metropolis.  We  shall 
search  in  vain,  in  any  former  age  of  the  world,  for 
a  contest  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  or 
with  such  general  exasperation,  in  which  such 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  governments, 
or  such  universal  enthusiasm  manifested  by  their 
subjects.  Almost  all  European  History  fades  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  to  the  wars  which 
sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
conquests  of  Marlborough  or  Turenne  are  lifeless 
when  placed  beside  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
On  coolly  reviewing  the  events  which  led  to  the 
rapture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  Europecm 
powers  were  to  blame  in  provoking  it.  The  French 
government,  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  inclina- 
tion, had  not  the  power  to  control  their  subjects,  or 
prevent  that  communication  with  the  discontented  in 
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IX. 


1792. 


CHAP,  other  states,  which  justly  excited  such  alarm  in  their 
-.govemments.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  had 
good  cause  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  hy  the  violent  dispossessing  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy  in  Alsace,  and  justly  appro- 
hended  the  utmost  danger  to  themselves,  from  the 
doctrines  which  were  disseminated  in  their  dominions 
by  the  French  emissaries.  Though  last  to  abandon 
their  system  of  neutrality,  the  English  were  ulti* 
mately  drawn  into  the  contest,  by  the  alarming  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  interference,  which  the  Jacobins 
avowed  after  the  10th  August,  and  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  Holland  was  placed,  by  the  victori- 
ous advance  of  the  French  armies  to  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  domes- 
Limits  of  tic  concerns  of  other  states,  perfectly  just  in  the  ge- 
pie  oiTnonl^®^^^  casc,  is  ncccssarily  subject  to  some  exceptions. 
fnterfer.  ^0  auswcr  has  cvcr  been  made  to  the  observation 
of  Mr  Burke,  "  that  if  my  neighbour's  house  is  in 
flames,  and  the  fire  is  likely  to  spread  to  my  owq,  I 
am  justified  in  interfering  to  avert  a  disaster  which 
promises  to  be  equally  fatal  to  both."  If  foreign 
nations  are  warranted  in  interposing  in  extreme 
cases  of  tyranny  by  rulers  to  their  subjects,  they 
must  be  equally  entitled  to  prevent  excessive  severily 
by  a  people  towards  their  sovereign.  The  French, 
who  so  warmly  and  justly  supported  the  treaty  of 
July  6,  1827,  intended  to  rescue  Greece  from  Otto- 
man oppression,  who  took  so  active  a  part  against 
Great  Britain,  in  the  contest  with  her  American 
colonies,  and  invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  besieged 
Antwerp  in  1832,  professedly  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  treaty 
of  Filnitz,  which  had  for  its  object  to  rescue  the 
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French  King  from  the  scaffold,  and  the  French  chap. 
naticm  firom  a  tyranny  which  proved  worse  to  them- 


aelves  than  that  of  Constantinople.  ^'^^^' 

The  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  rested  by  the 
British  government  were  afterwards  fully  developed  ^ 
in  an  important  declaration,  issued  to  the  comman-orth^war 
ders  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land  on  29th  October  Briu^^de. 
1793^  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  queen.     I^jJ^SS"^ 
was  stated  in  that  noble  state  paper : — ^*  In  place  of  1793. 
the  old  government  has  succeeded  a  system  destruc- 
ti?e  of  all  public  order — ^maintained  by  proscrip- 
tions, exiles,  and  confiscations  without  number — by 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  by  massacres,  which  can- 
not be  remembered  without  horror,  and  at  length 
by  the  execrable  murde]:»of  a  just  and  beneficent 
sovereign,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess  who,  with 
unshaken  firmness,  has  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of 
her  royal  consort — ^his  protracted  sufferings,  his  cruel 
captivity,  and  ignominous  death.     The  Allies  have 
bad  to  encounter  acts  of  aggression  without  pretext, 
open  violation  of  all  treaties,  unprovoked  declara^ 
tioiis  of  war ;  in  a  word,  whatever  corruption,  in- 
trigue, or  violence  could  effect,  for  the  purpose, 
openly  avowed,  of  subverting  all  the  institutions  of 
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CHAP,  and  moderate  conditions ;  not  such  as  tbe  expense,' 
^^*    .the  risk,  and  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify,  but 


1792.  guch  as  his  Majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  these 
considerations,  and  still  more  to  that  of  his  own 
security,  and  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
His  Majesty  desires  nothing  more  sincerely  than 
thus  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as 
now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed 
only  to  the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  violence 
of  those  whose  crimes  have  involved  their  own  counp 
try  in  misery,  and  disgraced  all  civilized  nations. 
The  king  promises  on  his  part  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  friendship,  and  as  far  as  the  course  of 
events  will  allow,  of  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
dispose,  security  and  protection  to  all  those  who,  by 
declaring  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  shall 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy — of  that 
anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds 
of  society,  dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil  life, 
violated  every  right,  confounded  every  duty  j  which 
uses  the  name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel 
tyranny,  to  annihilate  all  property,  seize  on  all  pos- 
sessions ;  which  founds  its  power  on  the  pretended 
consent  of  the  people,  and  itself  carries  fire  and 
sword  through  extensive  provinces,  for  having  de- 
manded their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  lawful 
sovereign."  This  is  real  eloquence — this  is  the  true 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  war,  in  language 
1  Ann.Reg.  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to  which  the 
yapertr^ati^^  ^^  thenceforward  committed,  and  which  was 
199.  Pari.Qever  abandoned  till  the  British  armies  passed  in 
J597.     '  triumph  through  the  walls  of  Paris.' 
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derih— Bombardment  of  Lille— Raising  of  the  Siege— Movements  on  the 
Upper  Rhine — Capture  of  Mayence  by  Custine — Plans  for  the  Invasion  of 
Flanders — Commenced  by  Dumourier — Battle  of  Jemappes — Tardy  advance 
of  Dumourier — Conquest  of  Flanders — Jealousy  of  the  General  at  Paris — 
Advance  of  the  Repnbficans  to  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse — Fall  of  Antwerp— 
Of  Liege  and  Namur — Dumourier  puts  his  Army  into  Winter  Quarters — 
Violent  Decree  of  the  Convention,  and  great  Revolutionary  Changes  in 
Belgium — Cruel  Oppression  of  the  People  of  Flanders  by  the  French — War 
commenced  against  Piedmont — Conquest  of  Savoy  and  Nice— Threatened 
Invasion  of  Switzerland — ^It  is  deferred — ^Measures  to  revolutionize  Savoy 
and  Nice— They  are  Incorporated  with  France— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
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CHAP,    on  the  Upper  Rhine— UnniooesBftil  Operationi  of  the  Bepuhlicans;  thflj 
X.        Recro88  the  Rhine— Immense  Results  of  this  Campaign— Frecipitanoe  oC 

the  Allies — ^Ruinous  Consequences  of  the  want  of  Vigour  on  thdr  side  aft 

1792.     first — Great  Danger  of  France  at  that  time — General  Reflectiom  on  tiN 
Campaign. 

"  Peace,^  says  Segur,  "  is  the  dream  of  the  wise: 
General    ^^  ^^  ^^^  history  of  man.     Youth  listens  without 
passion  of  attention  to  those  who  seek  to  lead  it  by  the  paths 
war.         of  reason  to  happiness  ;  and  rushes  with  irresistible 
violence  into  the  arms  of  the  phantom  which  lures  it 
by  the  light  of  glory  to  destruction/*     Reason,  wis- 
dom, experience,  strive  in  vain  to  subdue  this  pro- 
pensity.    For  reasons  superior  to  the  conclusions  of 
philosophy,  its  lessons  in  this  particular  are  unheeded 
by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  whole  genera- 
tions,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fly  to  their 
own  destruction,  and  seek,  in  contending  with  their 
fellow-creatures,  a  vent  for  the  ungovernable  pas- 
sions of  their  nature.     "  To  overawe  or  intimidate,'' 
says  Mr  Ferguson,  ^^  and  when  we  cannot  persuade 
with  reason,  to  resist  with  fortitude,  are  the  occupa- 
^  sigur*s  tions  which  give  its  most  animating  exercise,  and  its 
ii.  59?"^  greatest  triumphs  to  a  vigorous  mind  ;  and  he  who 
^"^cwu"*  ^^  never  struggled  with  his  fellow-creatures  is  a 
Society,    stranger  to  half  the  sentiments  of  mankind.'*^ 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  this 
Great  be-  universal  and  inextinguishable  passion  is  productive 
this'w-   only  of  suffering,  and  that  from  the  work  of  mutual 
Son^***"    destruction  no  benefit  accrues  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  men.     It  is  by  these  tempests  that  the  seeds 
of  improvement  are  scattered  over  the  world  :  that 
the  races  of  mankind  are  mingled  together,  and  the 
energy  of  Northern  character  blended  with  the  re- 
finement of  Southern  civilization.     It  is  amidst  the 
extremities  and  dangers  of  war  that  antiquated  pre- 
judice is  abandoned,  and  new  ideas  disseminated  i 
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that  invention  springs  from  necessity,  and  improve-  chap. 


X 


ment  is  stimulated  by  example ;  and  that,  by  the. 
intermixture  of  the  different  races  of  men,  the  vices  ^^^^' 
and  asperity  of  each  are  softened,  and  the  benefits  of 
mutual  communication  extended.  Rome  conquered 
the  world  by  her  arms,  and  humanized  it  by  her 
example:  the  Northern  conquerors  spread  amidst 
the  corruption,  of  ancient  civilization  the  energy  of 
barbarian  valour ;  the  Crusades  diffused  through  the 
Western  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  the  Eastern 
World.  The  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  produced  effects  as  great,  and  benefits 
as  lasting  upon  the  human  species;  and  amidst  their 
bloody  annals  may  be  discerned  at  once  the  just  re- 
tribution inflicted  on  both  sides  upon  enormous  na- 
tional crimes,  and  the  rise  of  principles  destined  to 
change  the  frame  of  society,  and  purify  the  face  of 
the  moral  world. 

France  having  decided  upon  war,  directed  the 
formation   of  three  considerable  armies.      In  thesuuoi 
north  the  Marshal  Rochambeau  commanded  forty JJJ^^'** 
thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  can- 
toned from  Dunkirk  to  Phillipville.     In  the  centre. 
La  Fayette  was  stationed  with  forty-five  thousand 
infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  from  Phillip- 
ville to  Lautre;  while  Marshal  Luckner,  with  thirty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry, 
observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  B&le  to  Lau- 
terburg.     In  the  south,  General  Montesquieu',  with 
fifty  thousand  men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone. 
But  these  armies  were  formidable  only  on  paper. 
The  agitation  and  license  of  the  Revolution  had 
loosened  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  the  habit  of 
judging  and  discussing  political  subjects  destroyed 
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CHAP,  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  commanders. 
^'      It  might  have  heen  foreseen,  too,  that  as  soon  as  the 
1792*   war  became  defensive,  one-half  of  this  force  would  be 
required  to  garrison  the  triple  line  of  fortresses,  which 
secured  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. The  national  enthusiasm,  however,  speedily  pro- 
duced numerous  recruits,  though  of  the  most  strange 
and  motley  description,  for  the  armies.   The  villages, 
the  hamlets,  sent  forth  their  little  bands  of  armed 
men  to  swell  the  forces  on  the  frontier;  the  roads  were 
covered  with  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  has- 
tening to  the  scene  of  action.     But  public  spirit 
will  not  supply  the  want  of  military  organization, 
'    nor  courage  make  up  the  deficiency  of  discipline. 
All  the  early  efforts  of  the   French  armies  were 
J         ..   unsuccessful,  and  had  the  Allies  been  better  pre- 
119, 121.  pared  for  the  contest,  or  even  duly  improved  the 
4.°  Th!"iL  advantages  they  obtained,  the  war  might  have  been 
45, 46.      terminated  with  ease  in  the  first  campaign.^ 

To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Allies  had  no  suffident 
Allied  armies  ready ;  a  sure  proof  that  the  military  opera- 
°'^^'  tions  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  contracting  powers.  Austria  and 
Prussia  alone  took  the  field;  England  was  still  main- 
taining a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  forces  of  Russia, 
let  loose  from  the  Danube  after  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
were  converging  slowly  towards  Poland,  the  destined 
theatre  of  Muscovite  ambition.  Spain  and  Piedmont 
remaihed  at  peace.  Fifty  thousand  Prussians  were 
all  that  could  be  spared  for  so  distant  an  operation 
as  the  invasion  of  France ;  and  the  Emperor,  weak- 
ened by  his  bloody  contests  with  the  Turks,  could 
with  difficulty  muster  sixty-five  thousand  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  Dutch  frontier.     The  emigrant  corps,  assem^ 
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bled  in  the  countries  of  Treves  and  Coblentz,  and  in  ciiap. 
the  margravate  of  fiaden,  hardly  amounted  to  twelve.     ^ 


thousand  men,  brave,  high-spirited,  indeed,  and  en-    ^^92. 
thusiastic  in  a  cause  in  which  their  all  was  at  stake, 
but  ill-fitted,  by  their  rank  and  habits,   for   then9^^' 
duties  of  private  soldiers  in  a  fatiguing  campaign,  ^^^l^^-.f* 
and  they  were  not  expected  on  the  Bhine  till  the  79. 
ead  of  July-^ 

Encouraged  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  an  invasion  of  French  m. 
Flanders  was  attempted  by  the  French,     The  troops  thTi^w 
were  divided  into  four  columns,  destined  to  unite  in^JPJf^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and  on  the  28th  April  defeated. 
put  in  motion;  but  in  every  direction  they  encoun- 
tered discomfiture  and  disgrace.     General  Dillon, 
who  advanced  from  Lille  with  four  thousand  men, 
was  met  by  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  before  the  Austrians  had  made  a  single 
discharge,  or  even  their  cavalry  had  arrived  in  the 
fidd,  the  French  took  to  flight,  murdered  their  com- 
mander,  and  re-entered  Lille  in  such  confusion  as  to 
endanger  that  important  fortress.    The  corps  which 
advanced  from  Valenciennes,  under  the  orders  of 
Biron,  had  no  better  success  ;  hardly  had  the  can- 
nonade begun  on  the  &.9th  with  the  Imperial  troops, 
when  two  raiments  of  dragoons  fled,  exclaiming, 
"Nous  sommes  trahisl"  and  speedily  drew  after 
them  the  whole  infantry.      On  the  following  day 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Austrians  under  Beau- 
lien,  and  on  the  first  onset  fled  to  Valenciennes, 
exclaiming  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  only 
rallied  by  Rochambeau  with  the  utmost  diflSculty'^^?[^ '^,^ 
behind   the  Ruelle.     The   corps   destined  to   ad-n.  78,79, 
vance  from  Dunkirk   to  Furnes,   fell   back   upon  i.  47,43!^ 
hearing  of  these  disasters,^  and  General  La  Fa-JJJ^^*^^J^ 
yette  judged  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  movement ii*X2i., 
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CHAP,  of  his  whole  army,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Ran-^ 
_El_cenne8. 


1792.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  insubordination  and 
Reflections  license  which  had  prevailed  in  the  French  armies 
w'r^hed  ®^®^  since  they  revolted  against  their  sovereign — a 
•i^®^  ,  memorable  example  to  succeedinsf  ages  of  the  ex- 

the  French  .1     /.      i  ,.  1  .  1  i  1       i? 

army  at  trcmc  peril  of  soldicrs  taking  upon  them  the  task  of 
^*"  •  politicians,  and  forgetting  their  military  honour  in 
the  fancied  discharge  of  social  duties.  The  revolt 
of  the  French  guards,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Louis,  brought  France  to  the  brink  of 
destruction;  with  a  more  enterprising  or  better  pre- 
pared enemy,  the  demoralization  produced  by  the 
first  defeat  on  the  frontier,  would,  on  the  admission 
*  Jom.  ii.  of  their  own  military  historians,  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  national  independence.^  Had  Napoleon  or 
Wellington  commanded  the  Austrians  in  Flanders, 
the  French  never  would  have  been  permitted  to 
rejoin  their  colours  ;  and,  inefficient  as  their  gene* 
rals  were  at  this  period,  if  the  Allies  had  been  aware 
of  the  wretched  state  of  their  opponents,  they  would 
have  advanced  without  hesitation  to  Paris.  No  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  troops,  once  the  most  efiec* 
tive,  who  have  engaged  in  a  revolution,  till  their 
discipline  has  been  restored  by  despotic  authority. 
The  extreme  facility  with  which  this  invasion  of 
Flanders  was  repelled,  and  the  disgraceful  rout  of 
the  French  forces,  produced  an  extraordinary  efiect 
in  Europe.  The  Prussians  conceived  the  utmost 
contempt  for  their  new  opponents,  and  it  is  curious 
to  recur  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  military  men  at 
Magdeburg  deemed  the  troops  of  France  nothing 
J  Hard.  i.  ^^^  ^.^  undiscipUncd  rabble:  "  Do  not  buy  too  many 
^r  1  fio  ^^^ses/'  said  the  Minister  Bischoffswerder  to  several 
int^i     officers  of  rank  j  the  comedy  will  not  last  long  j'  the 
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armj  of  lawyers  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium,   chap. 
and  we  shall  be  on  our  road  home  in  autumn."  ^ 

The  Jacobins  and  war  party  in  Paris,  though    ^^9^• 
extremely  disconcerted  by  the  disgrace  of  their  arms,  Constar- 
had  the  address   to  conceal   their  apprehensions,  coi^ 
They  launched  forth  the  thunders  of  their  iodigna-^^jjjf*^ 
tion  against  the  authors  of  their  disasters.     LucknermoTOM 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Bochambeau,  who  was  dis-liuet. 
missed,  and  tribunals  were  created  for  the  trial  of 
offences  against  military  discipline.     The  most  ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  armies, 
and  revive  the  national  spirit  which   the   recent 
disasters  had  much  depressed;  and  the  new  general 
received    orders   to    resume    offensive   operations. 
Feeble  and  irresolute,  this  old  commander  was  ill 
qualified  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  army.    His 
first  operations  were  as  unsuccessful  as  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  receiving  a 
severe  check,  to  retire  in  haste  to  his  own  frontier. 
At  the  same  time  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette 
was  surprised  and  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his 
numerous  army  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  dis- 
couragement.    At  that  period,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
operations  of  the  French  generals  were  dependent 
upon  the  absence  of  their  enemies:   the  moment 
they  appeared  they  were  precipitately  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  were 
slowly  collecting  on  the  frontier.      The  disgrace- 
ful  tumult  on   the    20th    June  accelerated    their 
movements,  and  M.  Calonne  incessantly  urged  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  advance  with  rapidity,  as  the 
only  means  of  extricating  Louis  from  his  perilous 
situation.     The  Prussians  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coblentz  in  the  middle  of  June :  the 
disciplined  skill  of  the  troops,  trained  in  the  school 
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CHAP,  of  Potsdam,  and  the  martial  air  of  the  Austrians, 
^    .recently  returned   from    the  Turkish  campaigns^ 


1792.   seemed  to  promise  an  easy  victory  over  the  tumulta- 
ary  levies  of  France.     The  disorganization  and  dis^ 
J  couragemeot  of  the  French  armies  had  arrived  at 

123^  211.'  the  highest  pitch  hefore  the  invasion  commenced^ 
^l^^'^lt^^d  Frederick  .William  reckoned  at  least  as  miftek 
Sr<^^^  on  the  feebleness  of  their  defence  as  on  the  magni^ 
Th.  M.  80.  tude  of  his  own  forces,* 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  entrusted  with 

Character  the  Command  of  the  army,  and  first  took  the  lead 

Duke^of    *™^°g  t^®  generals  who  combated  the  French  Revo* 

Bruns-      lutiou,  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity.     Bom  in 

1735,  he  was  the  son  of  Charles  Duke  of  Brunswick^ 

and  his  wife  the  sister  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

Early  in  life  he  evinced  an  extraordinary  aptitude 

for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge :    unhappily  the 

habits  of  the  dissolute  court  where  he  was  brought  up 

initiated  him  as  rapidly  into  the  vices  and  pleasures 

of  corrupted  life.     During  the  Seven  Years*  War  he 

was  called  to  more  animating  duties,  and  became 

the  companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  the  Great 

Frederick ;  but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him  to 

inactivity,  mistresses,  and  pleasure.     These  volup* 

tuous  habits,  which  his  marriage,  in  1764,  to  the 

Princess  Augusta  sister  of  George  III.   King  of 

England,  did  not  diminish,  had  no  tendency,  how-- 

ever,  to  extinguish  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind. 

He  was  endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination,  and 

»Mirabeau  P^ssesscd  a  graceful  figure  and  animated  countenance. 

Courde    But  he  had  no  steadiness  or  resolution.     His  con- 

231.  Hard.versation  was  brilliant,  his  knowledge  immense,  his 

^^fpJ^^Mdeas  clear,  and  delivered  with  the  utmost  perspi- 

gend.  la    cuity  ;*  but,  although  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination 

i,  248.     *made  him  rapidly  perceive  the  truth,  and  anticipate 
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all  the  objections  which  could  be  urged  against  his  chap. 
opinions,  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  irreso-. 


lute  in  conduct,  and  perpetually  the  prey  of  appre-    ^'^*-* 
hensions  lest  his  reputation  should  be  endangered — 
a  peculiarity  frequently  observable  in  first-rate  men 
of  the  second  order,  but  never  seen  in  the  master- 
spirits of  mankind. 

Jealous  of  his  military  reputation,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired  of  being,  after  the  death  His  secret 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  ablest  Prince  in  Germany,  enudig 
he  was  unwilling  to  hazard  both  by  engaging  in  the^*^  ^^^ 
contest  with  revolutionary  France,  the  perils  of  which 
he  distinctly  perceived.     Nor  were  personal  motives 
wanting  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion.   Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and 
the  party  of  philosophers  in  that  country  had  cast 
their  eyes  on  this  prince  as  the  chief  most  capable  of 
directing  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
arming the  hostility  of  Prussia,  and  they  had  even  en- 
tared  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  on  that  subject. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  reluctance  the 
duke  entered  upon  a  course  of  hostilities  which  at 
once  interrupted  such  an  understanding,  and  possibly 
deprived  him  of  the  brilliant  hope  that  he  might  one 
day  be  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.     Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas  he  addressed  a  secret  memoir 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  full  of  just  and  equitable^Cap.  Eur. 
views,  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  approach-^^y  \  117^ 
ing  invasion,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  the^^^  . 
Allies,  if  they  had  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  cam- 349, 363. 
paign.'  * 

•  **  You  wfll  understand  better  than  I  what  an  important  effect  the 
disposition  of  the  interior  of  France  must  have  on  the  operations  of  the 
eampaign.  It  would  be  well  to  address  a  proclamation  to  the  National 
Giumis,  announcing  that  we  do  not  make  war  on  the  nation,  that  wc 
bave  no  intention  of  abridging  their  liberties,  that  we  do  not  desire  to 
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CHAP.  In  the  views  entertained  at  this  period  by  the 

^'  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  is  to 

1792.  te  found  the  true  secret  of  the  disasters  of  the  cam- 

Seifish  paign,  and  one  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent  ca* 

thraiued  1*™^*^®^  which  befell  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
powers  at  former  were  intent  on  iniquitous  gains  in  Poland,  and 

18  pen  -^.Q^j^  jjjg  i^g^j  jjj  jjj^  coalition  in  France,  chiefly  in 

order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Empress  Catharine, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  league  for  efiecting  the 
partition  of  that  ill-fated  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  vehemently  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Revolution,  The  latter  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  his  great  reputation,  which  rested  on  no 
permanent  or  illustrious  actions,  should  be  endan- 
gered,  and  his  secret  views  in  France  blasted  by  too 
intemperate  an  hostility  against  that  country.  Thus 
both  the  government  and  the  generalissimo  were  pre- 
pared to  play  false  before  they  entered  upon  the 
campaign — they  intended  only  to  make  a  show  of 
hostility  on  the  Rhine,  sufficient  to  propitiate  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  incline  her  to  allow 
them  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  contemplated 
booty  on  the  Vistula,  Frederick  William,  indeed» 
was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  deliver  the  King  of  France 
and  re-establish  monarchical  authority  in  his  domi- 
nions; but,  surrounded  by  ministers  who  had  difierent 
objects  in  view,  he  was  unable  to  act  with  the  energy 
requisite  to  ensure  success,  nor  was  he  aw^are  of  the 

overturn  their  constitution  ;  but  that  we  insist  only  for  reparation  to  the 
Gksrman  princes  dispossessed  in  Alsace.  That  afiair  of  the  indemnities 
will  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  the 
Emperor  to  give  his  consent  to  the  changes  which  are  commencing  in 
Poland.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  to  acquisitions  in  Poland  a  decided 
preference  to  any  that  may  be  acquired  in  France ;  For  by  any  attempt 
at  territorial  aggrandisement  in  that  country,  the  whole  spirit  in  which 
the  war  should  be  conducted  will  be  changed."— ilfewi.  Idth  Feb.  1792—- 
IIasp.  i.  Z5d* 
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difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  prosecution.  The  ohap. 
Duke  of  Brunswick  alone  was  adequately  impressed      ^ 
with  the  seiious  dangers  which  attended  the  proposed    ^792. 
inyasion,  and  in  his  memoir,  already  mentioned,  he 
had  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  **  immediate  and 
dcdsiYe  operations,  the  more  so  as,  Mrithout  them, 
ooDsequences  of  incalculable  importance  may  ensue ; 
for  ibe  French  are  in  such  a  state  of  effervescence,  ^ 
tbat,  if  not  defeated  in  the  outset,  they  may  become  353,  sirl 
c^ble  of  the  most  extraordinary  resolutions/'^ 

Dumourier,  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  at  Paris, 
awuB  that  Austria  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  war  views  of 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  strongly  impressed  withandUhe   ^ 
4e  idea  that  the  real  object  of  France  should  be  to^°^*™- 
wrest  these  opulent  provinces  from  the  House  of  Paris. 
Hipsburg,  counselled  an  immediate  advance  into 
fbmders ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  secret 
agents,  he  prepared  the  minds  of  the  discontented, 
both  in  that  country  and  in  Piedmont,  to  second  the 
iofaaion  of  the  Republicans.   Aware  of  the  intrigues 
which  M.  Semonville,  the  French  envoy,  was  carry- 
ing forward,  the  King  of  Sardinia  refused  to  permit 
him  to  advance  beyond  Alexandria.      Dumourier 
affected  the  utmost  indignation  at  this  slight  put 
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CHAP.  Prussia  or  Austria,  had  not  yet  attained  any  oon- 
^'     .sistent  military  organization;  as,  on  the  one  hand. 


17&2.  the  Allies  were  apprehensive  of  exciting  the  nation 
by  the  sight  of  an  armed  invasion  of  the  emigrant 
noblesse,  while,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  those 
illustrious  exiles,  especially  with  the  northern  courts, 
rendered  it  an  imprudent  measure  to  give  them 
any  serious  ground  of  complaint.  At  length  a 
middle  course  was  resolved  on,  to  join  the  emi- 
grant corps  to  the  army,  but  keep  it  in  reserve  with 
the  second  line — a  resolution  which,  how  unhappy 
soever,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  arrival  of  a 
1792.  courier  from  St  Petersburg,  bringing  despatches, 
contiiiuing  not  only  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
Empress  Catharine  in  the  proposed  hostile  operation, 
but  her  resolution  not  to  permit  any  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  any  European  state — a  declih 
ration  which,  under  the  veil  of  a  general  principle 
not  likely  to  be  disputed  in  despotic  courts,  concealed 
her  secret  design  to  make  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Polish  constitution  a  pretext  for  completing  the  par- 
S67*389.  tition  of  the  Sarmatian  plains.^ 

The  partitioning  powers  at  length  spoke  openly 

Impolitic  out.     On  the  8th  June,  Frederick  William,  in  con- 

?Jundrand<^^'  with  the  Empress  Catharine,  replied  to  the 

vise  views  King  of  Poland,  that  he  entirely  disapproved  of  the 

XVI.       revolution  so  lately  efiected  in  the  Polish  dominions, 

and  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  invasion  by  the 

Russian  and  Prussian  forces  could  be  anticipated 

from  such  a  step  taken  without  their  concurrence. 

At  the  same  time  twenty-flve  thousand  men,  under 

Marshal  Moellendorf,  received  orders  to  advance 

towards  Warsaw.     Thus,  at  the  time  when  a  cordial 

alliance  of  all  the  European  powers  was  imperatively 

called  for  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  French  Revola- 
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tioD,  die  ieeds  of  weakdees  and  disunion  were  already  c&  ap. 
sovm,  from  theit  unjustifiable  projects  of  aggrandize^.     ^' 


ttent  <m  the  shoifes  of  the  Vistula.     Meatiwhile  the    ^7<^^* 
Kkig  of  Franoei  not  venturing  openly  to  communis 
ate  niih  the  Allied  Soyereignil>  dispatched  a  secret 
emroy  to  Vienna  with  letters  to  Marshal  Castries, 
whom  he  had  selected  to  communicate  between  him 
md  the  exiled  princes,  containing  the  wisest  and 
MQtt  salutary  adyice  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
Iff  ibe  invading  powers.*    These  instructions  were 
leonvedy  and  deliberately  considered  by  the  Allied 
crinnetB.     They  were  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  July  20. 
vith  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  gave  the  most 
nbmn  mssurances  to  the  envoy,  Mallet  du  Pau,  that 
iiuar  measures  should  be  entirely  regulated  by  them ;  ^  Hard.  i. 
\mk  the  advice  was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  was^^  ^[ 
itomedf  and  the  more  intemperate  wishes  of  the^^jj® 
etildd  princes  stibsequently  gained  too  great  an  as-  370,374. 
eeiidenqr  over  the  measures  of  the  coalition.^ 
Oa  the  ;2dth  July  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the 

*  *  The  Mfety  of  ibe  monarclry,**  said  Lonis,  «  that  of  the  IdDg  and 
inirif  httSfy^  Uw  general  aecniity  of  persons  and  pro^rty,  tlie  stability 
«f  ttm  order  wMeb  may  eirentnally  succeed  to  the  present  confusion, 

UM-  ufjirni  Tie<;e^Uy  of  abridging  the  duration  of  thecfisiSj  and  weaken- 
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CHAP,  army,  and  on  the  same  day  the  proclamation  was 
^    .issued,  which  had   so  powerful  an   effect  in  er- 


)792.  citing  the  patriotism  and  healing  the  divisions  of 
the  French  people/  This  proclamation,  though 
signed  hy  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  drawn  up 

*  ^^  After  having  suppressed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  rights  and 
Proclama.  possessions  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine^  troubled  and 
tion  of  the  overthrown  in  the  interior  good  order  and  legitimate  government,  t 
Duke  of  mltted  on  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  and  her  august  family,  ( 
wicl^*  and  acts  of  violence  which  are  perpetrated  from  day  to  day,  those  wbo 
Jolv  25.  ^^▼^  usurped  the  reins  of  power  in  France  have  at  length  pat  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  misdeeds  by  declaring  war  on  his  Migosty  tiie 
Emperor,  and  attacking  his  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  fiomt 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Grerman  empire  have  been  involved  in  that 
aggression ;  others  have  only  escaped  the  danger  by  yielding  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  ruHng  party  in  France.  His  Mi^esty  tlie 
King  of  Prussia,  united  in  a  close  alliance  to  the  Austrian  momad^ 
and,  like  him,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  German  confederacy 
has  deemed  it  indispensable  to  march  to  the  succour  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  and  of  Grermany.  To  these  motives  is  joined,  alSo,  tha 
object  equally  important  of  causing  the  anarchy  to  cease  in  the  ints* 
rior  of  France  itself,  arresting  the  strokes  levelled  at  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  of  re-establishing  legal  power,  and  restoring  to  the  king  die 
security  and  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  and  putting  him  In  a 
condition  to  exercise  his  legitimate  authority.  Convinced  that  the 
sound  and  right  thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  abhor  the  excesses 
of  the  faction  which  has  subjugated  it,  and  that  the  great  majority  af 
the  inhabitants  await  only  the  arrival  of  external  succour  to  declare 
themselves  openly  against  the  tyranny  which  oppresses  them,  their  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Majesties  invite  them  to  return  to  the  ways  of  reasoOf 
justice,  order,  and  peace;  and  declare— 

"  I  That  being  drawn  into  this  war  by  irresistible  circumstanoeSt 
the  two  allied  courts  propose  to  themselves  qo  other  object  but  the  hiq^ 
piness  of  France,  without  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  conquests  at 
its  expense. 

II.  That  they  have  as  little  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
government  of  France ;  but  that  their  only  object  is  to  deliver  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  from  their  captivity,  and  to  pnn 
cure  to  his  most  Christian  Mi^esty,  the  security  to  enable  him,  without 
danger,  and  without  obstacle,  to  convoke  the  assemblies  which  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  in  conformity 
with  his  promises,  so  far  as  depends  on  him. 

IIL  That  the  combined  armies  will  protect  the  towns,  burghs,  and 
villages  ;  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  who  shaU  submit  themn 
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by  M.  Calonne  and  the  Marquis  Lemon,  in  more  chaf. 
violent  terms  than  was  originally  intended,  or  than.     ^' 


was  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  set    }<^^^* 
forth  in  the  previous  officisd  declaration  of  the  Prus- 
sian  cabinet,*  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence 

■dres  to.  the  king;  and  that  they  ^nll  ionmediately  concur  in  the 
unmediate  establishment  of  order  and  police  over  all  France. 

IV.  That  the  National  Guards  are  called  upon,  in  an  especial  man- 
MT^  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns  and  country,  and  the 
praenration  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  French  until  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  or  till  otherwise 
onlered,  under  pain  of  being  personally  responsible;  while,  on  the 
other  handy  such  of  the  National  Guards  as  shall  have  combated 
igainst  the  forces  of  the  allied  courts,  and  shall  be  taken  with  anns  in 
tfieir  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as  rebeb  to  their 
king,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Y.  That  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army  are^ 
m  like  manner,  summoned  to  return  to  their  ancient  fidelity,  and  to 
submit  instantly  to  the  king,  their  lawful  sovereign. 

YL  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipali- 
ties, shall  be,  in  like  manner,  responsible,  with  their  heads  and  proper- 
ties, for  all  the  crimes,  conflagrations,  pillages,  and  assassinations, 
whieh  tliey  have  not  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions ;  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  continue  in  their  func- 
tions till  his  most  Christian  Majesty  is  set  at  liberty. 

YII.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  burghs,  and  villages,  who  shall 
dsre  to  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesties,  and  fire  on  them,  either  in  the  open  country,  or 
from  windows,  doors,  or  roofs,  shall  be  punished  on  the  spot,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war,  and  their  houses  burned  or  demolished.  Those, 
on 'the  other  hand,  who  shall  immediately  submit,  shall  be  taken  under 
their  Majesties'  especial  protection. 

YIIL  The  town  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction, 
sre  hereby  warned  to  submit  without  delay  to  the  King ;  to  put  that 
prince  in  entire  liberty,  and  to  show  to  theni,  as  well  as  all  the  Royal  Fa- 
nily,  the  inviolability  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations 
binds  on  subjects  towards  their  sovereigns.  Their  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesties  will  render  all  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the 
department,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  responsible  for  all  events,  with  their  heads,  under  military 
tribunals.  They  further  declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  as  Emperor 
and  King,  that  if  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  is  forced  or  insulted,  or 
the  least  violence  or  outrage  committed  to  the  King,  Queen,  or  Royal 
Family ;  and  if  provision  is  not  immediately  made  for  their  safety,  pre^r 
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CHAP,  which  the  Allied  Powers  had  received  of  the  secret 
^'     offers  made  to  the  Duke  by  the  constitutional  party 
1792.   in  France,  and  the  necessity  which   they  thence 
conceived  there  was  of  committing  him  irrevocably 
against  the  Revolution/  The  objectionable  passages 
were  introduced  against  his  will  by  the  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia ;  and  so 
strongly  impressed  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with 
the  unhappy  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  tha 
publication  of  such  a  manifesto,  that  he  tore  to  pieces 
the  first  copy  brought  to  him  for  his  signature,  and 
427*432!  ever  after  called  it,  "  that  deplorable  manifesto." 
K^mi.u"'^'  Certain  it  is,  that  if  issued  at  all,  it  should  only 
Rev.        have  been  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  after  decisive 
^  ranc.  1.   g^^^^g  j^j  jj^^  g^jj  .1  ^^^  ^jj^^j.  j^  publish  it  at  the 

servation,  and  liberty,  they  will  inflict  a  signal,  rare,  and  memorable 
vengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution 
and  total  overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  such  attempts  to  the  pa« 
nishment  they  hare  merited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  promptly 
submit,  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  engage  to  use  their  good 
offices  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  procure  the  pardon  of  tlieir 
crimes  and  errors." — Proclamation  of  the  Doke  or  BhukswicKi  Co- 
hlentz,  25th  July  1792.  Momteur,  AvguH  1,  1792.  JoMiin,  HUtmn 
des  Guerres  de  la  Revolutiofi,  ii.  355.    Pieces  Jitstificaii/s,  No.  5. 

*  "  There  is  no  power,"  said  the  Prussian  manifesto,  **  intereated  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  can  behold  with  unconcern  that 
great  kingdom  become  a  prey  to  anarchical  horrors,  which  have  in  a 
manner  annihilated  its  political  existence;*  there  is  no  true  Frenchinin 
who  must  not  desire  to  see  such  disorders  terminated.  To  put  a  period 
to  the  anarchy  in  France,  to  establish  with  that  view  legal  power  on  the 
base  of  monarchical  authority,  to  secure  by  this  means  the  other  powers 
from  the  incendiary  efforts  of  a  frantic  Jacobin  band, — such  are  die 
objects  which  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  proposes  to  him* 
self  in  this  noble  enterprise,  not  only  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  recognise  its  justice  and  necessity,  but  with 
the  approbation  and  well- wishes  of  every  friend  to  the  human  rmee.**— 
Hard.  i.  425,  426. 

*  Mr  Burke  was  of  the  same  opinion  "  We  may  regard  Franco,**  said  he^  *'  tm 
now  ntarljf  htotted  out  from  tlio  political  map  of  Eorope.*' — 5j>e«cA  in  the  ffoute  qf 
Commwu,  dth  Feb.  1790.  — Wobks,  v.  5, 0. 
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outset  merely  of  feeble  and  languid  military  opera-  chap. 
tkuBy  was  the  height  of  imprudence,  which  if  not.    ^' 


followed  by  victory  could  lead  to  nothing  but  dis-    ^792. 


On  the  SOth,  the  whole  army  broke  up  and  en- 
tered the  French  territory.     The  Allied  forces  con-ievMioiiof 
fieted  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians,   in  the  finest  ^^ 
condition^  and  supported  by  an  unusually  large  train  "^^on  ^^  , 

.     ,      ^ ,  ,  /.   1  1  .11  1.  /•  1  1  ^^  Flinch 

both  of  heavy  and  field  artillery;  forty-fire  thousand forves. 
Austrians,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  veterans  f;^^' 
from  the  Turkish  wars ;  six  thousand.  Hessians,  and 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  French  emigrants,  dispersed 
hj  a  most  injudicious  arrangement  into  separate 
corps.  In  all^  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
men :  a  formidable  army,  both  from  its  numerical 
force  and  its  warlike  qualities,  and  fully  adequate, 
if  ably  and  energetically  led,  to  breaking  down  any 
force  which  the  French  government  at  that  period 
conkl  array  against  them.  The  French  armies 
destined  to  oppose  this  invasion,  were  by  no  means 
equals  either  in  discipline  or  equipment,  to  their 
antagonists ;  and  they  were  soon  paralysed  by 
mtestine  divisions.  The  army  of  La  Fayette,  now 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  was 
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CHAP.  But  the  revolution  of  the  10th  August  changed  the 
^'    .command  of  the  armies,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal 


1792.    to  the  Allies,  not  less  from  the  energy  which  it  im- 
parted to  the  government,  than  the  ability  which  it 
brought  to  the  head  of  military  affairs.    La  Fayette, 
1  Qoj^p,^  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard  of 
"^Tt*  l'  ^^^^^*  against  the  Jacobins,  was  compelled  to  fly  for- 
u.  266.      safety  to  the  Austrian  lines  ;  and  Luckner,  having 
"°7. 461  disobeyed  the  Convention,  the  command  of  both 


XXZ7. 


£2"oi**     their  armies  was  entrusted  to  Dumourier :  a  man 

and  Bert,  whose    ardcut  spirit,   indefatigable    activity,    and 

174, 179/*  boundless  resources,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  rescue 

7}'^}'n^'FrsLnce  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was 
39.  StCyr,    ,        _ ,  ^ 

i.39.        placed.* 

A  triple  barrier  defends  France  from  invasion  on 
Line  of  its  eastern  frontier.  The  centre  of  this  line,  where 
adopted  by  ^^  attack  was  threatened  from  the  Allied  forces,  is 
the  allies,  covcred  by  Thionville,  Bitsch,  Sarre  Louis,  Longwy, 
and  Montmedy,  in  front,  and  Metz,  Verdun,  Sedan, 
and  Me^ieres,  in  the  rear }  while  the  woody  heights 
of  the  Ardennes  forest,  occupying  a  space  of  fifteen 
leagues  between  Verdun  and  Sedan,  offers  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  It  was 
by  this  line  that  the  Allies  resolved  to  invade  the  coun- 
try; which  was  the  most  judicious  that,  considering 
their  force,  they  could  have  adopted,  for  experience 
has  since  proved  to  be  true,  that  a  force  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  would  be 
requisite  to  make  a  successful  irruption  from  the  side 
of  Switzerland  or  Flanders.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
announce  success,  and  tended  to  recommend  the 
most  vigorous  measures  in  seizing  it*  The  French 
armies,  scattered  over  ^n  immense  line,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  ocean,  were  incapable  of  uniting  for  any 
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eommdn  operation ;  and  their  state  of  disorganiza-  chap. 
tkm  was  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful.     ^ 


whether  they  were  either  disposed  or  qualified  to    ^'^^^' 
oombme  for  effecting  it.    Three  fortresses  only  lay 
m  their  road ;  Sedan,  Longwy,  and  Verdun — all  in 
a  wretched  state  of  defence ;  after  which  the  army 
had  nothing  but  a  fertile  plain  to  traverse  on  the 
road  to  Paris.     In  these  circumstances,  a  powerful 
8Dd  rapid  attack  on  the  centre  seemed  the  roost  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  most  effectual,  means  of  disperse 
ing  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  and  reaching  the 
h^  of  their  power,  before  any  effective  array 
could  be  collected  for  its  defence.    There  can  be  no^  Jom.  i. 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  operations; and  11.86. 
but  the  Allies  were  grievously  mistaken  in  the  de-^^^'j.^^' 
gree  of  vigour  required  for  carrying  it  into  execu-295. 
tioDj 

The  invading  army  advanced  with  slowness,  and 
apparent  timidity,  in  a  country  which  they  professed  Tardy  ad. 
to  consider  as  the  theatre  of  certain  conquest.     Atthe^ues. 
length,  after  an  inexplicable  delay,  the  fortress  of][|J*^^^^y^ 
Longwy  was  invested  on  the  20th  August ;  and  a  surrender. 
bombardment  having  been  immediately  commenced,   °^' 
the  garrison,  who  were  partly  composed  of  volun- 
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CHAP,  spread  such  consternation  among  the  revolutionary 
^'      party,  as  would  have  led  to  the  rapid  termination  of 


1792.  the  war.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  the  Allied 
army,  following  the  preconcerted  plan  of  operations^ 
advanced  on  the  great  road,  and,  after  an  unaccount- 
ahle  delay  of  six  days  around  Longwy,  moved  for- 
ward on  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th  invested  Verdun. 
On  the  2d  September  this  important  fortress  capita-' 
»^Th.*m.  ^^^^^  after  a  feeble  resistance;  and  there  now  re* 
42, 98.      mained  no  fortified  place  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the 

Jom.  1,  <•  -rfc       •      1 

101,102.  roadtorans/* 

After  such  extraordinary  and  unhoped  for  good 
The  AiKes  fortune  as  the  capitulation  of  the  only  fortresses 
mowieMo  which  lay  on  their  road,  after  an  investment  of  a  few 
them  m  the  ^'^y^  each,  it  was  difficult  to  account  either  for  the 
Argonne   present  inactivity  or  ultimate  disasters  of  the  Allied 
army.      The  army  round    Sedan,   now  under    the 
command  of  Dumourier,  did  not  exceed  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  force ;  and  yet  the  other  armies 
Wijre  so  far  disbmt,  that  on  it  almost  exclusively  de- 
pended the  salvation  of  France.     But  the  dilatory 
conduct  of  the  Allies,  joined  to  the  enterprize  and 
genius  of  Dumourier,  paralysed  all  these  advantages. 
Nothing  could  rouse  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from 
his  dilatory  system,  not  even  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  longed  for  decisive 


*  In  the  course  of  the  march  the  King  of  Prussia  met  a  young  sol- 
dier with  his  knapsack  on  his  hack  and  an  old  musket  in  his  hands. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?**  said  the  king.  **  To  fight,"  replied  the  sol- 
dier. "  By  that  answer,"  replied  the  monarch,  **  I  recognise  the 
noblesse  of  France."  He  saluted  him,  and  passed  on.  The  soldier's 
name  has  since  become  immortal ;  it  was  Fbancois  Chateaubriakd, 
then  returning  from  his  travels  in  North  America  to  share  in  the  dan- 
gers of  the  throne  In  his  native  country.  Sec  Cuateaubbiand,  Me^ 
moires^  83,  Fragments, 
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operations.*     Every  thing  depended  upon  the  im-   chap. 
mediate  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Ardennes      ^' 
forest,  the  only  remaining  barrier  between  a  victori-    17&^*« 
OQS  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  the  capital. 
These  wooded  heights  were  only  six  leagues  hi  ad- 
Tanoe  of  the  Allies,  and  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  reach  them  before  the  enemy ;   for  if  once  the 
war  was  carried  into  the  plains  beyond,  there  was 
little  hope  that  the  Hi-disciplined  troops  of  France 
woold  be   able    to    withstand   the   numerous   and 
magnificent  cavalry  of  the  Prussians.     The  eagle  eye 
of  Damoarier  speedily  pitched  on  the  sole  defensible 
point,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Argon  ne  forest  in 
the  map, — "  There,**  said  he,  "  is  the  Thermopyl®  of 
Fraoce :  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there 
before  the  Prussians,  all  is  saved,*'     His  determina-i  Dum.  ii. 
tkm  was  instantly  taken ;    but  it  appears  that  the^h'HL43 
iQovement  upon  that  decisive  line  had  been  previously^*  89. 
reccmmended  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Paris/  and  297!  299. 

•  The  adyantages  which  lay  open  to  the  invading  army  at  this  junc- 
tBt,  are  thtu  set  forth  hy  the  person  of  all  others  best  qualified  to 
appndate  them — General  Damoarier.  *'  How  did  it  happen,"  say»  he, 
**  thit,  after  the  faU  of  Longwy  on  the  23d  August,  the  eaemy  did  not 
iaittntly  resolve  to  march  on  Stenay  and  Monzow,  and  there  annihilate 
^V  ftwich  anny,  or  draw  over  the  troops  of  the  line  to  tboir  side. 
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CHAP,  that  he  had  only  delayed  executing  it  from  an  opin- 
_5l_ion,  that  the  Allies  would  be  detained  several  weeks 


1792.  before  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  that  the  best  way 
of  arresting  their  march  was  to  threaten  an  invasion 
of  the  Low  Countries* 

The  forest  of  Argonne  is  a  wooded  ridge,  extending 
l>escrip.    from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  in  a  south-westerly 
Argonne^  direction^  about  thirteen  leagues.    Its  breadth  varies 
forest       from  one  to  four  leagues.     Five  roads  traverse  it^ 
mourier  '  leading  into  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  Eveches 
*"®^      from  the  open  and  sandy  plains  of  Champagne.   The 
great  road  to  Paris  goes  by  the  pass  of  Islettes :  the 
other  passes  were  named  Grandpre,  Chene  Fopuleuz, 
Croix  au  Bois,  and  Chalade.  These  roads  required  to 
be  occupied  and  guarded  before  they  were  reached  by 
the  enemy;  a  perilous  operation,  as  it  involved  a  flank 
movement  directly  in  front  of  a  vastly  superior  hos- 
tile army.     The  ruinous  efiect  of  the  delay  round 
Longwy,  after  the  fell  of  that  fortress,  was  now  ap- 
parent ;  had  the  Allied  forces  moved  on,  instead  of 
there  waiting  a  week  in  inactivity,  the  war  would 
have  been  carried  into  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
and  the  broken  ground  passed  before  the  French 
army  could  possibly  have  arrived.     Clairfait,  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies,  was,  on  the  30th 
August,  only  six  leagues  from  Islettes,  the  principal 
passage  through  the  forest  of  Argonne ;  while  the 
nearest  posts  of  the  French,  commanded  by  Dillon^ 
were  distant  ten  leagues ;  and  the  nearest  road  to 
reach  it  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  Austrian  van- 
guard. Determined,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  gain 
Aug.  31.   the  passes,  Dumourier,  on  the  31st,  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  pushing  on  directly  across  the  Austrian 
vanguard.     This  resolution  was  entirely  successful: 
the  Austrians,  ignorant  of  his  designs,  and  intent 
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on  covering  the  siege  of  Verdun,  which  was  chap. 
gomg  forward,  withdrew  their  advanced  posts,  and.     ^ 


allowed  the  French  to  pass ;  and  from  the  1st  to  the    1792. 
4th  September,  the  whole  army  defiled  within  sight 
almost  of  their  videttes,  and  occupied  the  passes ; 
Dumourier  himself  taking  his  station  at  Grandpre,^ 
near  the  centre,  with  thirteen  thousand  men.     Hcob^rnu 
immediately  fortified  the  position,  and  awaited  inj^^  u 
tranquillity  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  \^-  '^^^ 
from  the  interior,  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  thatm.  90. 
of  the  north  J 

They  were  very  considerable,  for  Bournonville  and 
DaTal  were  hastening  from  the  army  of  Flanders  i>iuiiouri«r 
with  sixteen  thousand  men  ; .  while  Kellerman,  with  JJJJSJJio^* 
iirenty-two  thousand,  was  expected  in  a  few  days*^®^^*^*^* 
frcmi  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz.     Large  bodies 
were  also  advancing  from  Paris,  where  the  Repub- 
fictn  government  was   taking  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  the  public  defence.     Camps  for  the 
recruits  were  formed  at  Soissons,  Meaux,  Rheims, 
and  Chalons,  where  numerous  volunteers  were  daily 
arrifing,  animated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm; 
while  the  sanguinary  despots  of  Paris  marched  off 
thousands  of  citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
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CHAP.  Two  bridges  only  were  thrown  over  the  river,  eadi 
.of  which  was  guarded  by  a  strong  advanced  body« 


1792.   fijQ  enemy  would  thus  be  under  the  necessity  d 

crossing  the  Aisne  without  the  aid  of  bridges,  tra^ 

versing  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  under  the  concentric 

fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  finally  scaling  a  rugi 

1  Personal  ged  ridge  broken  by  woods,  strengthened  by  intrencb* 

tion.        ments,  and  almost  inaccessible.     Confident  in  ttu 

^^m-  strength  of  this  position,  Dumourier  wrote  to  ttu 

iii.2.  TouL minister  of  war  in  these  terms : — "  Verdun  is  taken: 

Jom.ii.     I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  Prussians:  tbi 

Th!'i?/93  ca™ps  at  Grandpre  and  Islettes  are  the  Thermopyln 

04.  Sfc     of  France  :  but  I  shall  be  more  successful  than  Leo- 

Cyr,i.66.  „^ 

inirod.     nidas."  * 

While  these  energetic  measures  were  going  forward 

Dilatory    ou  the  French  side,  the  steps  of  the  Allies,  notwitlu 

the'A?ue^f  staud ing their extraordiuarygoodfortunc,  were  mark* 

ed  by  that  indecision,  which,  in  a  war  of  invasion, 

and  above  all  in  the  invasion  of  a  revolutionary 

power  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  defeat.  It  was  evident 

from  the  position  of  the  French  army,  and  the  nii^ 

merous  reinforcements  hastening  to  them  from  everj 

quarter,  that  every  thing  depended  upon  forcing  the 

passes,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion  before  theii 

forces  were  augmented,  or  the  moral  energy  acquired 

which,  in  war,  is  even  more  important  than  numeri 

cal  strength.    Instead  of  this,  their  movements  were 

unaccountably  tardy,  as  if  they  wished  to  give  the 

French  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  complete 

their  means  of  defence,  before  any  decisive  opera* 

tions  were  commenced.   Though  Verdun  capitulated 

on  the  2d  September,  the  army  did  not  advance  tiU 

,  jom  ii    t^^  ^th,  when  it  remained  in  position  on  the  heighti 

116, 118.  of  Fromerville  till  the  11th,  wasting  in  inactivity  tbi 

67.  introd.  most  prcclous  days  of  the  campaign.^    At  length. 
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being  informed  of  the  occupation  of  the  passes  by  chap. 
Dumourier,  and  having  completed  his  preparations,.     ^ 


the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  the  12th,  moved  a  part    ^'^^^^ 
of  his  forces  to  Landres,  and  remained  there  in  per* 
feet  inactivity  till  the  17th,  threatening  the  left  of 
the  French  position. 

To  oppose  this  movement,  Dumourier  withdrew  a 
considerable  part  of  the  forces  which  occupied  the  ciabfiat 
pass  of  Croix  au  Bois,  one  of  the  five  which  tra»?|[^^ 
versed  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  was  situated  on  CroU  m 
the  right  of  the  line,  to  support  the  left,  where  an 
attack  was  anticipated.     The  consequence  was,  that 
on  the  12th  Clairfait  established  himself  in  that  im- 
portant post,  and  thus  broke  the  French  line,  and 
threatened  to  take  it  in  rear.     Sensible  of  his  error, 
the  French  general  detached  General  Chazot  to  re- 
take  the  position ;  but  the  Austrian  general  not 
only  maintained  his  ground,  but  threw  back  his 
opponents  from  the  central  corps  of  the  army,  and 
entirely  turned  the  right  of  the  French  position. 
The  situation  of  Dumourier  was  now  highly  criti-  Sept.  15. 
cal ;  his  force  in  the  central  camp  at  Grandpre  did 
not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  while  the  whole 
Prussian  army  was  in  his  front,  and  the  Austrians 
under  Clairfait  were  rapidly  defiling  into  his  rear. 
To  complete  his   misfortunes,   Kellerman,    whose 
inarch  from  Metz  had  been  unaccountably  slow,  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  effect  a  junction  but  in  the  rear  of  the  position 
in  the  Argonne  forest;  while  the  detachment  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Chene  Po-oiPoTm 
puleux.  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  st'  Cyr,  l 
abandoned   their  position,   and   fell  back  towards jon^ij. 
Chalons.      "  Never,"  says  Dumourier,   "  was  tbe^?^\|^' 
situation  of  an  army  more  desperate:  France  was  101,102. 
within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction."  * 
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CHAP.       In  this  extremity  the  French  general  resolved  to 
^'     .  evacuate  entirely  the  line  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and 


1792.  to  fall  hack  with  all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  St 
Retreat  of  Menehould,  a  few  leagues  in  his  rear.  Every  thin^ 
Dumouner  j^pgjj^g^  upon  gaining  time  :  the  heavy  rains  were 
h^^M*  A  *^^^^^y  commencing,  which  promised  to  render  a 
rout  of  further  advance  of  the  Allies  extremely  difficult,  if 
French'^*  not  impracticable.     The  camp,  in  consequence, 


"^y-  raised  at  midnight  on  the  15th ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
whole  army  was  collected  in  the  rear,  at  St  M6n& 
hould,  where  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  till  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements  arrived.  His  forces  did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  but  their  position 
was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery: 
while  the  reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected, 
promised  to  raise  it  to  seventy  thousand  combatants. 
During  the  retreat,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  wellnigh  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 
army.  General  Chazot,  who  commanded  the  rear* 
guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  attacked  at  Yaux  faf 
fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars,  and  four  pieces  oif 
horse  artillery.  The  French  troops  instantly  took  to 
flight,  disbanded  themselves,  rushed  through  the  main 
body  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  numbers  fled  as  far 
as  Rheims  and  Paris  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  But 

Sept.  17.  for  the  exertions  of  General  Duval,  who  succeeded  in 
reorganizing  part  of  the  rearguard,  and  of  General 
Miranda,  who  restored  order  in  the  main  body,  the 
whole  column  would  have  been  irretrievably  routed. 
The  Prussian  cavalry,  however,  not  being  supported^ 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  astonished  at  their 
easy  success,  and  lamenting  that  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  had  been  lost  of  destroying  the  French 
army.  If  two  thousand  more  allied  horse  had  followed 
up  this  success,  the  French  army  would  have  been 
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dtrievably  routed.     Many  of  the  French  troopg  chap. 
d  thirty  leagues  and  upwards  from  the  field  of      ^ 
itde,  spreading  consternation  wherever  they  went,    17^2* 
od  declaring  that  all  was  lost.     At  six  in  the 
felling,  after  (he  troops  had  taken  up  their  ground 
oetr  Dammartin,  a  new  panic  seized  the  troops : 
the  artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed  their  horses  to 
escape  beyond  the  little  river  Bionne,  and  all  thcig^^ 
CttDD  was  in  confusion.     At  lengrth  some  dcCTee  of V  ^^»  7^- 

t  1     1        t        1  •        1  1,   Introd. 

aider  was  restored,  by  the  dragoons  m  the  general  sTh.  iii. 
escort  striking  the  fugitives  with  the  flats  of  their^^,^^^' 
Sibres;    great  fires   were  lighted,  and   the   army  ^»  31,88. 
rested  in  groups  round  them  without  any  distinct  123. 
tioQ  or  order.' 

*'  I  have  been  obliged,"  said  Dumourier,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Convention,  **  to  return  from  the  campDomoaner 
of  Grandpre  :  during  the  retreat  an  unaccoun t ablest  It  m1^ 
panic  seized  the  army  j  ten  thousand  men  fled  ^om^*^^^^^ 
fifteen  buDtlred  Prussian  hussars  j   the  loss  did  not  French 
amount  to  fifty  men ;  every  thing  is  repaired,  and  lun^eT 
answer  for  the  safety  of  France/*     But  he  was  far®*P^-^®- 
from  feeling,  in  reality,  the  confidence  which  these 
Korda  seemed  to  indicate.     The  rout  of  so  large  a 
forces,  demonstrated  how  little  reliance 
lined  levies,  when 
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CHAP,  pagne,  while  the  corps  of  Dillon  was  stationed  on  the 
^      road  leading  from  Verdun,  and  still  held  the  passes  of 
1792.    Islettes  and  Chalade,  through  which  the  principal 
road  to  Paris  was  conducted.     A  numerous  artillerf 
defended  all  the  avenues  to  the  camp,  and  water  was  to 
he  had  in  ahundance  from  the  river  Aisne,  which 
hounded  its  right  side.     In  this  position  the  French 
general  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  expecU 
Sept.  19.  ed  reinforcement.     Terrified  at  the  reports  whidi 
they  received  of  the  rout  at  Vaux,  Kellerman  and 
Bournonville  retired,  when  almost  close  to  the  camp 
of  St  Menehould,  the  former  to  Vitry,  the  latter  to 
Chalons.    They  would  have  been  irretrievably  sepa* 
rated,  if  the  Allies  had  showed  the  least  vigour  in 
improving  their  advantages.     But  their  extraordi- 
nary delay  gave  Dumourier  time  to  reiterate  his 
orders  for  an  immediate  junction.     Kellerman  and 
Bournonville  made  a  long  circuit  by  the  rear ;  and 
U)!Uft.iu.  a^t  length,  on  the  19th,  the  whole  three  armies  wwe 
Jom.u.     united  in   the  neifi^hbourhood  of  St   M6n6hoiild« 

124.   Th 

iii.  106,     The  orders  to  Bournonville  were  carried  by  an  aido* 
1^-         de-camp  of  Dumourier,^  named  Macdonald,*  after- 

*  Etietme  Jacques  Joseph  Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  spotless  uA 
distinguished  marshals  of  France,  was  born  at  Sedan,  the  birthplaee  if 
Turenne,  on  17th  November  1765.  He  was  descended,  as  his  Hams 
indicates,  from  an  old  Scottish  family,  whose  fidelity  to  their  monarchs 
in  misfortune  had  led  them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stmrts 
to  St  Germains.  He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  legion  of  MaiUeboiSi 
Raised  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  French  party  in  Holland.  H» 
was  afterwards  transferred  as  sub-lieutenant  into  the  Irish  regiment  of 
Dillon,  in  which  he  was  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Upon  thtl 
event,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  Royalist  party,  he  did  not  qiiil 
France,  being  induced  to  remain  there  by  an  attachment  to  the  daughtir 
of  M.  Jacob,  who  had  embraced  the  popular  side.  To  that  forluDate 
circumstance  he  with  reason  ascribed  his  subsequent  elevation,  for  it 
retained  him  in  the  path  where  promotion  was  to  be  acquind  nd 
glory  won.  His  abilities  for  mDitary  combination  procured  him  a 
place,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  first  on  the  staff  of  General 
Bournonville,  and  afterwards  of  General  Dumourier.    Sach  was  the 
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tards  Dake  of  Tarentum,  and  victor  of  the  field  of  cbap. 
Wagram. 


Their  arrival  totally  changed  the  state  of  afiairs.    ^^^^ 
The  nfitit  of  the  French  soldiers  was  prodigiously  Conster. 
elated  by  so  great  an  accession  of  strength.     It  wasthe'^'^of 
DO  longer  a  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  who  main-^^*^'**'*^^ 
tained  an  unequal  struggle  with  eighty  thousand 
eoemiesy  but  a  great  army,  seventy  thousand  strong, 
wfaidi  sought  to  measure  its  strength  with  the  in«- 
vaders.     Meanwhile,  however,  disorder  and  dismay 
prevuled  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.     The 
iiigitives  from  Vaux,  who  fled  almost  thirty  leagues 
mto  the  interior,  declared  every  where  that  the  army 
was  destroyed,  that  Dumourier  was  a  traitor,  and 
that  all  was  lost.     The  national  guard  and  gendar- 
merie  at  Rheims,  Soissons,  and  Chalons,  were  seized 
by  the  same  spirit ;  pillage  became  universal ;  the 

fibar  he  displajed  at  Jemappes,  that  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  old 
nfpmeot  of  Picaidj  on  the  spot,  and  he  commanded  that  body  in  the 
■toqnent  invasion  of  Flanders.  He  did  not  follow  Dumourier  in  his 
tbmdottiiient  of  the  RepubUcan  cause,  but  continued  to  serve  under 
Ffebcgni  in  the  Army  of  the  North  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  against 
tha  Fj^gliA^  in  the  course  of  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Ib  1798  he  was  employed  under  Massena  and  Berthier,  in  the  Invasion 
•f  the  Bmoan  States,  and  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  Mack,  at  the 
httd  eCthe  nnwaiilke  troops  of  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otri- 
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CHAP,  corps  disbanded,  and  wreaked  tfaeir  disappointmeDt 
.on  their  own  officers,  many  of  wfaom  they  put  to 


1792.    death.     Such  was  the  general  consternation,  that 

the  people  of  Paris  began  to  despair  of  the  republic^ 

and  hesitation  became  visible  in  the  new  levies  who 

were  daily  forwarded  from  its  gates  to  the  frontier. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  if  the  Allies  had 

822.   Th.  acted  with  the  least  vigour  at  this  period,  they  could 

i>am?iil    ^ith  casc  have  arrived  at  Paris,  and  crushed  the 

^%^^76^' Revolution  before  it  had  acquired  either  the  energy 

intpod.     or  consistency  of  military  strength.' 

The  troops  of  Bournonville,  which  arrived  first, 
Positions  Were  stationed  at  Sainte  Cohiers..  When  those  of 
^the"^  Kellerman  came  up,  Dumourier  ordered  them  to 
French     encamo  between  Dampierre  and  Elise,  behind  the 

troops.  .  i    ,  1  1     ..  1 

river  Aube  ;  and,  as  an  attack  trom  the  enemy  was 
anticipated,  to  advance  in  that  event  to  the  heights 
of  Valmy.  Kellerman  conceived  the  order  to  meaD, 
that  he  should  take  post  there  from  the  first,  and 
accordingly  occupied  the  heights  with  all  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  and  began  to  erect  his  tents. 
The  confusion  occasioned  by  their  arrival  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  arrived  on 
the  opposite  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  led  to  an 
action  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but  most  important 
in  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dumou-* 
rier  from  the  camp  at  Grandpre,  at  length  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  passed  the  now  unguarded 
defiles  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  18th  crossed  the 
Aube,  and  advanced  between  the  French  army  and 
*  Jom.  u.  Paris.  By  this  bold  movement  he  hoped  to  cut  off 
ii^iis^^  the  enemy  from  their  resources,  and  compel  them 
Toui.  u.  either  to  abandon  the  capital  or  surrender.*  In  this 
iiL4i.  ™'way  the  hostile   armies  were  placed  in  the  most 
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lingular  position  ;  the  Prussians  faced  towards  the  chap. 
Rhine,  and  had  their  hack  to  Champagne,  while.     ^' 


Dumoarier,  with  his  rear  at  the  forest  of  Argonne,    •^'^^2- 
faced  towards  the  French  capital. 

Arrived  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  SOth,  in  a  thick  haze,  the  Prussians,  when  cumoiMde 
the  vapours  cleared  away,  perceived  the  French  op-^^*^' 
posite  to  them  on  the  heights  of  Valmy.  A  can- 
nonade  immediately  commenced ;  Dumourier,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  too  late  to  draw  Kellerman  back 
to  the  camp  originally  assigned  to  him,  immediately 
detached  nine  battalions,  and  eight  squadrons,  under 
General  Chazot,  to  his  support,  while  General  Stein- 
gel  was  placed,  with  sixteen  battalions,  on  a  height 
which  commanded  the  position  of  Valmy  on  the  right. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  formed  his  army  in  three 
columns,  and  seemed  disposed  to  commence  an  attack 
by  the  oblique  method,  the  favourite  mode  at  that 
time  in  the  Prussian  forces.  An  accidental  explo- 
sion of  some  ammunition  waggons,  near  the  mill  of 
Valmy,  occasioned  a  momentary  disorder  in  the 
French  army,  and,  if  followed  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
would  probably  have  led  to  a  total  defeat.  But  the 
powerful  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  the  energetic 
conduct  of  Kellerman,  and  the  steady  front  exhibited 
by  his  troops,  disconcerted  the  Prussians,  and  in- 
duced the  Duke  to  hesitate  in  engaging  his  troops 
in  a  general  action.  The  affair  terminated  in  a 
vigorous  cannonade  on  both  sides,  and  the  superb 
columns  of  the  Prussians  were  drawn  off  at  night 
without  having  fired  a  shot.  Kellerman  bivouacked  41, 44,45! 
after  the  action,  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  and  thefaflpo^^ 
Prussians  on  those  of  La  Lune,  barring  the  great ^^^30,331. 
road  to  Chalons,  and  still  between  Dumourier  and  112,  lis. 
Paris.' 
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CHAP.       It  is  with  an  invading  army  as  with  an  insurreo- 
^'     .tion  :  an  indecisive  action  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat 


1792.    The  affair  of  Valmy  was  merely  a  cannonade  ;  the 

Greftt       total  loss  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 

tWs^^p.  ™®^  •  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  forces  on  neither  were  drawn 

out.     It  was  evident  to  both  armies  that  political 

considerations  had  here  overruled  the  military  ope- 

rations  of  the  Allies,    and   that  no  real  trial  of 

strength  had  taken  place.     Yet  it  produced  opoii 

the  invaders  consequences  equivalent  to  the  most 

terrible  overthrow.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  no 

longer  ventured  to  despise  an  enemy  who  had  shown 

so  much  steadiness  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery  ( 

the  elevation  of  victory,  the  self-confidence  which 

ensures  it,  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side.    Gifted 

with  an  uncommon  degree  of  intelligence,  and  influ« 

enced  by  an  ardent  imagination,  the  French  soldiers 

are  easily  depressed  by  defeat,   but  proportionally 

»  TouLii.  raised  by  success ;  they  rapidly  make  the  transition 

ii.  131!*°^  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  the  other.     From  the 

na^Dum  cannonade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commence* 

ill.  44.       ment  of  the  career  of  victory  which  carried  their 

478, 479.  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin,* 

After  the  action,  Kellerman  was  withdrawn  from 
French  re- the  heights  of  Valmy  to  the  ground  originally  as* 
position.*^  signed  him  in  the  intrenched  camp,  while  the  Prus* 
sians  strengthened  themselves  in  their  position  on 
the  heights  of  La  Lune,  still  covering  the  great  road 
to  Chalons  and  Paris.  The  Executive  Council  evin^ 
ced  great  disquietude  at  the  situation  of  the  armiesi 
as  well  they  might,  as  it  left  Paris  entirely  un- 
covered, and  the  Prussian  army  interposed  between 
their  own  troops  and  that  capital.  They  repeatedly 
urged  Dumourier  to  change  his  ground  for  such 
a  position   as  might  cover   Chalons,  Meaux,   and 
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Rheims,  which  were  threatened  by  the   enemy's   chap. 
light  troops.     He  replied,  with  the  firmness  of  a.     ^' 


great  general,  that  he  would  maintain  his  present    1792. 
position  ;  and,  so  far  from  detaching  forces  to  cover 
Chalons,  he  gave  orders  for  the  troops  which  were 
collecting  there  to  advance  nearer  to  the  scene  of  134.  bum. 
action.    The  position  of  Islettes  was  still  preserved;  Th^Ji/^' 
and  an  attack,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Allies,  on  thatj^n^;^^' 
important  pass,  was  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resis-zzxiii.do. 
tance  of  the  officer  in  command. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in 
this   action,  and  the  movements  for  three  weeks  secret  ne. 
which  had  preceded  it,  would  be  altogether  inexpli-g^^JJ^^^ 
cable,  if  the  external  aspect  of  the  military  even ts*^®  !>«'«« 
alone  was  considered.     But  the  truth  was,  as  has  at  wick  and 
length  been  revealed,  that  during  all  this  period,  aj?^™°"' 
secret  negotiation  was  in  dependence  between  him 
and  Dumourier,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain, 
after  a  little  delay,  the  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional throne  by  the  latter,  and  the  junction  of  his 
army  to  the  invading  force.     This  negotiation  was 
skilfully  conducted  by  the  French  general,  who  con- 
stantly  held  out  that  he  was  in  reality  favourable  to 
the  King  and  the  Constitution,   and  would  show 
himself  as  such  when  the  proper  time  arrived  ;  but 
that,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  it  was  necessary     , 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  corps  d'armee,  as 
without  an  imposing  force  such  a  declaration  would 
not  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect  at  Paris,  and 
that  any  disaster  in  the  mean  time  would  put  an  end 
to  all  his  designs.     By  these  plausible  but  insidious 
communications,  Dumourier  gained  time  to  retire 
from  the  Argonne  forest  to  St  M^nehould  without*  Hard. l 
molestation,  and  completely  paralysed  his  antagonist,^  Eur.  i.  lei, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements  put  ^^^' 
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CHAP,  him  iaa  situation  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  openly 
.resist  the  Allied  arms. 


1792.  ipjjg  gj^^g  secret  negotiation  which  had  already 
Which  arrested  their  movements  restrained  the  Prussian 
lysedtS"  arms  on  the  field  of  Valmy  ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
the^fiew  of ^^  fearful,  by  a  decided  action  and  probable  vie- 
Valmy.  tory,  of  Converting  a  promised  ally  into  a  decided 
opponent.'*'  No  sooner  was  the  cannonade  concluded 
than  the  interchange  of  secret  messengers  became 
more  active  than  even  Lombard,  private  secretary 
to  the  duke,  suffered  himself  to  be  made  prisoner 
in  disguise  by  the  French  patrols,  and  conducted 
the  negotiation.  The  duke  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  the  king,  and  re-establishment  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  while  the  French  gene* 
ral  avowed  that  these  were  the  objects  which  he 
really  cherished  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  that, 
in  order  to  carry  these  intentions  into  effect  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Allies  should  retire  and  evacuate 
the  French  territory ;  that  their  doing  so  would 
give  him  so  much  influence  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  achieve  these  desirable  objects,  and 
that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  do  so;  but 
that,  if  these  terms  were  resisted,  he  would  exert  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  invaders, 
which  his  present  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  enabled  him  to  effect  without 
^  difficulty,  and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a 

480, 487!  continuance  of  the  contest  would  be  the  destruction 
i?i7ifr72.^^  the  king  and  the  royal  family,^  wl^ose  lives  were 

*  This  was  openly  alluded  to  in  the  PnissiaD  official  despatch  giving^ 
an  account  of  the  battle.  ^'  From  the  general  to  the  lowest  soldier  the 
most  enthusiastic  spirit  animated  the  army,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  gained  a  glorious  victory,  if  considerations  of  a  still  higher  kind  had 
not  prevented  the  king  from  giving  batUe'* — Habp.  i.  482, 
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already  menaced  by  the  anarcbical  faction  who  held  chap. 
the  reins  of  power  at  Paris.  ^* 

These  representations  of  Dumourier  made  a  great    1792. 
impression  at  the  Allied  headquarters.     The  danger  Effect  of 
to  the  king's  person  was  evident,  from  the  violencegouI[n^*,i 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  frightful  massacre  in  thej"  *^«  ■*- 
prisons  which  had  already  taken  place.  The  conduct  menu, 
of  the  Republicans,  under  the  cannonade  ofValmy, 
had  demonstrated  that  their  troops  could  at  least 
stand  fire,  and  were  not  disposed  to  join  the  invaders; 
circumstances  which,  in  the  most  favourable  view, 
presaged  a  severe  and  bloody  contest  before  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.     It  seemed  foreign 
to  the  interests  of  Prussia  to  risk  its  sovereign  and 
the  flower  of  its  army  by  a  further  advance  into 
France,  in  pursuance  of  objects  in  which  it  had  no 
immediate  or  peculiar  interest,  and  which,  if  too 
warmly  pursued,  would  probably  divert  the  national 
forces  from  the  side  of  Poland,  where  real  acquisi- 
tions  for  the  monarchy  were  to  be  obtained.     These 
considerations  were  strongly  urged  upon  the  king 
by  his  council  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
not  altogether  lost  hopes  that  brilliant  prospects  still 
awaited  him  from  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  in 
France.     But  the  king  steadily  resisted,  and,  in-iH^^j  j^ 
flamed  by  military  ardour  and  a  generous  desire  tb^>^'- 
save  the  august  captives  at  Paris,  strongly  urged  am.  i8i,i84. 
immediate  advance  to  the  capital.^ 

The  negotiation,  however,  still  continued.  The 
King  of  Prussia  oflered  terms  on  which  he  was  wil- 
ling immediately  to  evacuate  the  French  territory  ;• 
but,  in  answer,  he  received  a  bulletin,  containing 

•  They  were— 

1.  The  King  disclaims  all  intention  to  restore  the  ancient  rigime, 
bat  wishes  only  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  for 
ihe  adyantage  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP,  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  abolishing  royalty  in 

^-      France,  and  converting  the  kingdom  into  a  Republic. 

1792.    Filled  with  consternation  at  this  intelligence,  the 

Trognm  Prussian  envoys  returned  mournfully  to  their  camp; 

'^^tiaUoa.  *°^  Dumourier  artfully  took  advantage  of  the  gene- 
ral alarm,  to  represent  that  he  was  as  much  dis- 
tressed as  any  one  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  at 
Paris:  that  the  Republican  party  was  now  trium- 
phant, and  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  restora- 
tion of  calmer  ideas  on  the  return  of  peace;  bat 
that  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  than  that  any 
further  advance  of  the  invaders  would  involve  in 
instantaneous  ruin  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  whole  nobility,  and  render  utterly  hopeless  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  authority.     While  skilfully 
making  use  of  these  painful  and  too  probable  eon« 
siderations  to  paralyse  the  Allied  armies,  and  cause 
them  to  waste  the  precious  moments  in  fruitless  ne- 
gotiations, Dumourier  apprized  the  government  at 
Paris  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  informed 
them  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  distress  was  very 
great  in  their  army,  and  that  by  a  little  further 
firmness  on  his  part,  they  would  be  driven  to  a  dis- 
astrous retreat.*     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  long 
memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  adduced 
J      ,  ,    every  argument  calculated  to  shake  his  resolution 

.499, 509.  to  advance  further,  and  insisted,^  in  an  especial  man* 

2.  He  insists  that  all  propagandism  should  cease  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  those  of  his  allies. 

3.  That  the  king  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

23</  September  1792. 
♦  "  The  proposals  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  appetr 
to  offer  a  basis  for  a  negotiation,  but  they  demonstrate  that  their  dis- 
tress is  very  great,  a  fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wretchednesa  of 
their  bread,  the  multitude  of  their  sick,  and  the  languor  of  their  attacks. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  now  heartily  sorry  at  b*« 
ing  so  far  in  advance,  and  would  readily  adopt  any  means  of  cxtricatiii^ 
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on  the  danger  to  which  it  would  expose  the  chap. 
'  of  France.  ^' 

ederick  William,  however,  remained  firm;  nei*  l?^^- 
the  strong  representations  of  his  generals,  as  toiatrignM 
ianger  of  his  army,  nor  the  still  more  pressingPrLLa 
I  of  the  King  of  France  could  shake  his  resolu- J^^"*^ 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  at  headquarters  on 
27th  of  September,  at  which  the  ministers  of 
ria  and  Russia  assisted,  it  was  resolved  to  ad^ 

0  and  give  battle  on  the  29th.  But  before  this 
ation  could  be  carried  into  execution,  intelli- 
B  was  received,  which  gave  the  numerous  party 
le  Prussian  cabinet,  who  longed  for  peace,  the 
idant.  A  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public  ^®p^2^» 
ty  was  brought  to  headquarters,  in  which  it  had 

unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  no  negotia- 
until  the  Prussian  troops  had  entirely  evacuated 
French  territory.     Advices  at  the  same  time  ar» 

1  from  London  and  the  Hague,  containing  the 
lal  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James's  and  the  States- 
eral  to  join  the  coalition.  The  generals  redoubled 
*  representations  on  the  disastrous  state  of  the 
f ;  and  the  Countess  Lichtenau,  the  king's  mis« 
ly  yielding  to  a  large  bribe  from  the  French  go- 
ment  employed  her  too  powerful  influence  for  the 

s  object.^   Assailed  at  once  in  so  many  difierent*Hard.Tii» 
ters,  and  overcome  by  the  representations  of  his 
irals  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  the  King 

If  from  his  embarrassmeut.  He  keeps  so  near  me,  from  the  vish 
;age  us  in  a  combat  as  the  only  means  he  has  of  escaping ;  for  if 
I  within  my  intrenchments  for  eight  days  longer,  his  army  will 
re  itself  from  want  of  provisions.  I  will  undertake  no  serious 
Lation  without  your  authority,  and  without  receiving  from  you  the 
on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  done 
at  M.  Manstcin  is  to  gain  time,  and  commit  no  one." — Secret 
Uehy  DuMOURiEB  to  ike  French  OovemmeTit,  24th  September, — 

.L5oa 
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CHAP,  at  length  yielded ;  and  on  the  29th  the  orders  giveir 
^'      for  battle  were  revoked,  and  a  retreat  resolved  on.  It 


1792.    ^35  agreed  between  the  generals  of  the  two  armie% 

Sept.  29.  that  the  Prussians,  on  condition  of  evacuating  the 

fortresses  of  which  they  had  made  themselves  masters, 

should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  rear ;  and  Dumoa- 

rier,  delighted  at  being  relieved   by  his  skill  and 

firmness  from  the  overwhelming  dangers  with  which 

he  had  been  surrounded,  wrote  to  the  Convention  :— 

"  The  Republic  owes  its  salvation  to  the  retreat  of 

Despateb,  ^^^  Frussiaus.     Had  I  not  resolved  to  resist  the  uni* 

^TflV*     versal  opinion  of  all  around  me,  the  enemy  was  saved. 

Hard. ii.  2. and  France  in  danger."^ 

In  coming  to  this  determination,  the  Prussian  ca* 
Motires    binet  were  governed,  not  less  by  the  old-standing 
onthV^rtJ^^^^^sy  ^f  Austria,  which  at  that  period  so  strongly 
of^e       influenced  both  their  councils  and  the  feelings  of  the 
retreat,     people,  than  the  prospect  of  dangers  from  a  further 
advance.  The  King,  in  entering  upon  the  campaign, 
had  contemplated  only  a  rapid  march  to  Paris  ;^bat 
the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  increasing  resistance 
of  the  French,  rendered  it  evident  that  that  object 
could  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and  that  its  prose- 
cution  would  seriously  endanger  the  long  hoped  for 
Polish  acquisitions,  while  the  dethronement  and  cap- 
*  tivity  of  Louis  exposed  him  to  imminent  hazard,  if 
the  army  continued  its  advance  towards  the  capital. 
The  event  soon  justified  the  confidence  of  the  French 
general,     Dumourier  was  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  even  after  all  the  losses  of  the  campaign, 
,  .  including  twelve  thousand  horse;  his  artillery  was 

80, 81. '  numerous,  and  his  position  excellent,  while  large  de- 
133,  "37.  tachments  were  rapidly  forming  at  Chalons,  Rheims, 
m  "d  Soissons,  Epernay,  and  all  the  towns  in  the  interior** 
iu.  20.      His  troops,  though  somewhat  affected  by  the  severity 
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of  the  weather,  were  upon  the  whole  iti  good  health  chap. 
and  condition;  and  sufficient  supplies  arrived  for  the     ^ 
camp  from  Sedan  and  Metz,  which  still  remained    1792. 
in  the  power  of  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  allied 
army  was  daily  hecoming  more  critical.  Their  con-DUtrenof 
voys,  harassed  by  the  garrisons  of  Sedan  and  Mont-  ^®  ^^^ 
medjf  and  drawn  from  the  remote  provinces  of  Lux- 
embourg and  Treves,  by  the  pass  of  Grandpre,  ar- 
rived very  irregularly ;  the  soldiers  had  been  already 
four  days  without  rations,  and  subsisted  on  com 
steeped  in  unwholesome  water.  The  plains  of 
Champagne  were  sterile,  destitute  alike  of  water, 
forage,  and  provisions.  The  rains  had  set  in  with 
more  than  usual  severity,  and  the  troops,  bivouacked 
on  the  open  plain,  were  severely  aflFected  with  dysen- 
teries,  and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  had  al- 
ready cut  off  one-third  from  the  effective  strength  of 
the  army.  In  these  circumstances,  to  advance  fur- 
ther into  the  enemy's  territory,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  the  highest  temerity,  and  might  have  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as 
his  whole  forces.  An  attack  on  the  French  in- 
trenched camp  was  of  doubtful  success ;  failure  in 
such  an  enterprise  certain  ruin.  The  only  rational 
plan  was,  to  retire  into  the  fertile  district  of  the 
three  bishoprics,  form  the  siege  of  Montmedy,  and 
take  up  their  quarters  in  Lorraine  for  the  winter, 
retaining  as  their  advanced  posts  the  defiles  in  the 
Argonne  forest,  which  they  had  acquired.  But  this?|^^^^jg^' 
project  was  inconsistent  with  the  secret  convention  Jom.  u. 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  therefore  a  retreat  toiii.  20. ""' 
the  Rhine  was  resolved  on.* 

But  while  these  perplexities  were  accumulating  on 
the  Allied  forces,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 

'    VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,  that  Buraourier  was  able  to  maintain  his  positioii 
^'      against  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  Convention,  and 
1792.    the  representations  of  the  officers  in  his  own  camp. 
Constep.   The  French  government  were  in  the  greatest  alarm 
nation  at   g^j  finding  no  regular  force  between  them  and  the 
the  retreat  AUics  I  and  the  detached  corps  of  the  enemy,  who 
houid.****"  spread  as  far  as  Rheims,  diffused  a  general  conster- 
nation over  the  whole  country.     Courier  after  cou- 
rier was  dispatched  to  the  general,  with  orders  to 
quit  his  position,  and  draw  near  to  the  capital;  and 
in  these  representations  Keller  man  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  army  warmly  joined.     The  great  con- 
centration of  forces  soon  occasioned  a  want  of  provi- 
sions in  the  camp  ;  the  soldiers  were  at  last  two  or 
three  days  without  bread ;  and  attempts  at  mutiny 
were  already  beginning,  especially  in  the  battalions 
of  Federes,  recently  arrived  from  Paris.     Even  the 
superior  officers  began  to  be  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating  ;  and  Kellerman  urged  such  a 
movement  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  the  general 
was  obliged  to  promise,  like  Columbus,  that  if  the 
object  of  his  wishes  was  not  attained  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  days,  he  would  retire.     But  the  firmness  of 
Dumourier  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  ;  and,  by 
impressing  upon  his  soldiers  the  truth,  that  which- 
ever of  the  parties  could  fast  longest  would  prove  vie- 
IP^-  >"•  torious,  he  inspired  them  with  resolution  to  surmount 
Th.m.ii6.all  their  privations.* 

An  armistice  of  the  limited  sort  above  men- 
Confer-  tioned,  which  stipulated  only  that  the  Allies  should 
^^^^^P^'not  be  molested  in  their  rear  during  their  retreat, 
retreat  of  and  left  the  French  at  perfect  liberty  to  harass  the 
sians  w?o'  flauks  of  the  invading  army,  was  instantly  taken  ad- 
retire  vantage  of  by  Dumourier.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  it  was  concluded,  he  detached  several  corpsy 
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which  forced  back  the  most  advanced  parties  of  the  ch^vp. 
enemy,  which  had  spread  such  dismay  through  the.     ^* 


interior,  and,  gradually  pressing  round  their  flanks,    ^^^^^ 
at  length  hemmed  in  their  rear,  cut  off  their  detach- 
ments, and  intercepted  their  convoys.     Experience 
seldom  teaches  wisdom ;  an  error  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  was  committed  by  Napoleon,  with  still 
more  disastrous  consequences,  in  the  armistice  be- 
tween  Murat  and  Kutusoff,  near  Moscow,  in  the 
Russian  campaign.     On  the  SOth  September  the^^P^^^* 
Allies  commenced  their  retreat,  and  repassed  the 
defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest  without  molestation 
on  the  2d  and  dd  October.     Kellerman  in  vain 
urged  the  commander  to  adopt  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  harass  their  march,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  immediate  detachment  of  a  large  body 
upon  Clermont     In  consequence  of  the  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  enemy,  and  of  a  distrust  of 
his  own  troops  in  field  movements  in  presence  of  so 
disciplined  a  force  as  the  Prussians,  Dumourier  al« 
lowed  them  to  retreat  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner.     On  the  first  day  they 
retired  only  three  miles,  and  without  abandoning  any 
of  their  equipage ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  defile  of  ^ 
Grandpre  was  passed,  and  the  Prussians  were  fifteen  i38, 139. 
leagues  in  advance,  that  Kellerman  was  detached  in  ^22/ foul, 
pursuit.     The  Allies  withdrew  in  the  finest  order,  ^5>W9. 
and  in  the  most  pacific  manner,  though  dreadfully  63, 65.  ] 
weakened  by  disease.* 

Relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  from  the 
pressing  danger  which  had  obliged  him  to  concen- Their  nn- 
trate  his  forces,  Dumourier  conceived  himself  at^'jj.^^^ 
liberty  to  resume  his  favourite  project  of  an  invasion 
of  Flanders.  Leaving,  therefore,  Kellerman  with 
forty  thousand  men  to  follow  the  retiring  columns, 
he  sent  thirty  thousand  to  the  army  of  the  North, 
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CHAP,  under  Bournonvilley  and  be  himself  repaired  to  Paris, 
— JE: The  force  with  which  the  Prussians  retired  was  about 


1792,   fifty-six  thousand  men,*  the  remainder  of  their  forca 
having  remained  behind  or  fallen  sick.  Their  retreat 
was   conducted  throughout  in  the  most  imposing 
manner,  taking  position  and  facing  about  on  occasicn 
of  every  halt.     It  was  impossible,  consequently,  fi«r 
Kellerman,  with  his  inconsiderable  force,  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  retiring  mass  ;  and  the  Frendi; 
generals,  satisfied  with  saving  the  Republic,  appear 
to  have  been  rather  disposed  to  make  a  bridge  of. 
gold  for  a  flying  enemy.    In  virtue  of  an  express  or 
implied  understanding,  no  molestation  was  oflBred 
to  the  invaders  in  their  retreat.    Verdun  and  Loog« 
wy  were  successively  abandoned.      In  the  end  of 
October  the  Allies  evacuated  France,  and  the  troops 
of  Kellerman  went  into  cantonments  between  the 
bastions  of  Longwy  and  the  Moselle.     On  getting 
possession  of  the  ceded  fortresses,  the  commissaries 
of  the  Convention  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  the 
royalist  party.     Several  young  women,  who  had  pre- 
sented garlands  of  flowers  to  the  King  of.  Prussia 
during  the  advance  of  the  army,  were  sent  to  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  Prussians  left  behind  them,  on  their  route,  the 
j4o5fi^g^  most  melancholy  proofs  of  the  disasters  of  the  cam* 
^«^i^^' paign :   all  the  villages  were  filled  with  the  dead 
foul.  ii.    and  dying.     Without  any  considerable  fighting,  the 
Jom.^a.'*   Allies  had  lost,   by  dysentery  and  fevers,  twenty* 
i^^'.l*^-  five  thousand  men,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  their 
1^.  ■     numbers,^ 


Infantry.  Caralxy. 

♦  Prussians,        .        .        26,850  7,426 
Austrians,        .        .        10,000 

French  Emigrants,            8,400  3,600 

45,250  10,026-^6,276 

'^State  given  in  Bebtraud  de  Moixeyille,  z.  41. 
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While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  place  in  chap. 
the  central  provinces,  operations  of  minor  importance, .     ^' 


but  yet  material  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  were    l'^?* 
going  on  on  the  two  flanks  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Low  operations 
Countries.   The  principal  forces  of  both  parties  hav-*J^^^^" 
ing  been  drawn  from  the  Netherlands  to  strengthen  of^isie. 
the  armies  of  the  centre,  the  movements  there  were 
necessarily  inconsiderable.      The  French  camp  at 
Maulde  was  broken  up,  and  a  retreat  commenced  to 
the  intrenched  position  at  Bruille,  a  stronghold  some- 
what in  the  rear.     But  in  executing  this  movement, 
the  retreating  force  was,  on  September  14,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  by  the  Austrians  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  artillery,  equipage,  and  ammunition. 
Encouraged  by  this  easy  success,  the  invaders,  under 
the  Archduke  Albert,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  Europe,  and  which,  in  I7O8,  had 
made  a  glorious  defence  against  the  united  armies  of 
£agene  and  Marlborough.    The  garrison,  consisting 
often  thousand  men,  and  the  commander,  a  man  of 
courage  and  energy,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Republic.  In  these  circumstances,  little  success  could 
be  hoped  for  from  a  regular  siege  ;  but  the  Austrians  sept.  29. 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  governor  by  the  terror  ^ 
of  a  bombardment,  which  was  continued  night  and 
day  for  a  whole  week.     This  terrible  tempest  pro- 
duced little  impression  upon  the  soldiers,  who,  secure 
within  bomb-proof  casemates,  beheld  it  fall  with  in- 
difference upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants ;  but  upon 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  it  produced  such  extreme 
consternation,  that  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
bad  Lisle  been  taken,  almost  all  the  other  frontier 
towns  would  at  once  have  capitulated,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate.     The  Austrians,  in  fact,  would  have 
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CHAP,  acquired,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  city,  a 
,     ^'      firm  footing  within  the  French  frontier,  attended  by 
l'^^^*   the  most  important  effect  upon  the  future  issue  of 
the  campaign.  But  their  operations  were  interrupted 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
approach  of  considerable  forces  from  various  quar- 
ters to  raise  the  siege.     The  inhabitants  bore  with 
heroic  firmness  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment,  which 
was  continued  with  unprecedented  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  consumed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  city ;  and  during  the  siege  General  Lamartiliere 
effected  his  entry  with  above  ten  thousand  men,  so 
that  the  besieged   became  equal  to  the  besieging 
force.     This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  exhausticm 
of  their  ammunition,  and  the  approach  of  a  body 
detached  by  Dumourier  to  threaten  their  operations, 
induced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  enterprise; 
Oct.  7.     and  on  the  7th  October  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  French  territory. 
The  terrors  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  glorious 
1  j^^j  ..    issue  of  the  siege,  were  celebrated  throughout  all 
170, 176,  France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  aucrment  that 

1  fit     Til  o 

iii  181.  '  energetic  spirit  which  now  animated  the  inhabitants 
jj^^g' ^^even  of  the  most  distant  departments,  and  soon  be- 
^-  came  so  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  states.* 

Meanwhile,  General  Biron,  who  commanded  in 

Operations  Alsace  forty-fivc  thousand  men,  consumed  the  most 

per  Rhiiw' important  period  of  the  campaign  in  tardy  prepara- 

twe?f "    *^^"^*     ^"*  ^*  length  General  Custine,  who  was  at 

Hayence    the  head  of  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  posted 

near   Landau,   undertook   an   offensive  movement 

against  Spires,  where  immense  magazines  had  been 

collected.      By  a  rapid  advance  he  surrounded  a 

corps  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were  stationed 

pear  the  city  and  compelled  thcra  to  surrender,  an 
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event  which  led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  Spires,  chap. 
Worms,  and  FrankenthaL     This  important  success,  _i[L_ 
which  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  main    ^7^^- 
body  of  the  Allies  was  engaged  in  the  ArgonneSept.80. 
forest,  might  have  had  the  most  important  effect 
upon  the  future  fate  of  the  campaign,  had  Custine 
immediately  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Convention, 
and  relinquishing  his  invasion  of  the  Palatinate, 
tamed  with  his  victorious  forces  on  the  rear  and 
communications  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army. 
But  that  general  had  other  projects  in  view,  which  Oct.  21. 
ultimately  turned  out  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the 
Bepublic.    Disobeying  the  orders  of  government,  he 
remained  fourteen  days  in  apparent  inactivity  in  the 
Palatinate,  but  in  ideality  carrying  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  garrison  and  Jacobin  Club  in 
Mentz.     In  consequence,  on  the  18th  October,  he 
moved,  at  the  head  of  twenty*two  thousand  men, 
towards  that  city,  which  was  invested  on  the  19th; 
and  on  the  21st,  before  a  single  battery  had  been 
raised,  that  important  fortress,  the  key  to  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
the  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  being  allowed  to 
retire,  on  the  condition  of  not  serving  against  thei  jonuii. 
French  for  twelve  months.   Thus  did  the  Allies  lose  Jt2'  JS' 

lujf  loo* 

the  only  fortified  post  which  they  possessed  on  the  Th.  m. 
Rhine,  a  signal  proof  of  the  rashness  and  presump-  Reg.  i7^i 
tion  with  which  they  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  ^^^-jj^ 
of  France,  without  securing  in  an  adequate  manner  4i,6i. 
their  base  of  operations  or  means  of  retreat.^ 

Stimulated  by  his  desire  of  plunder,  Custine  made 
a  useless  incursion  to  Frankfort,  which  was  of  no  The  Duke 
real  service  to  the  campaign ;  while  the  Duke  of  wick  re. 
Brunswick,  terrified  at  the  loss  of  Mentz,  advanced 'j[^*^'' 
by  fiorced  marphes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lux-  Oct.  25. 
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CHAP,  embourg  to  Coblentz,  where  his  forces  defiled  over 

^'      the  Rhine  by  a  flying  bridge  for  twelve  successive 

1792.   days.     Immediate  dissolution  now  threatened  the 

noble  force  which  had  so  lately  carried  terror  into 

the  heart  of  France,  and  so  nearly  crushed  the  whole 

forces  of  the  Revolution.     The  gallant  corps  of  the 

emigrant  noblesse  was  immediately  disbanded  from 

want  of  any  resources  to  keep  it  together;  the  Aue- 

trians,  under  Clairfait,  were  recalled  to  the  defence 

of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  Prussians  put  into 

cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Thus 

was  completed  the  dislocation  of  that  splendid  army, 

which  a  few  months  before  had  entered  France  with 

such  brilliant  prospects,  and  by  which,  if  properly 

directed,  might  have  been  achieved  the  deliverance 

of  Europe  from  the  scourge  of  democratic  ambition. 

What  oceans  of  blood  required  to  be  shed,  how  many 

^        ..    provinces  laid  waste,  how  many  cities  destroyed,  be- 

160, 161.  fore  the  vantage-ground  could  be  regained,  before  the 

8'9?^Th!  pl^i'^s  of  Champagne  again  beheld  a  victorious  enemy, 

iii.  185,     or  a  righteous  retribution  was  taken  for  the  sins  of 

186.  Hard. .,  *=  .  .i-     ti 

ii.  61, 73.  the  conquering  republic  I ' 

The  final  retreat  of  the  Allies  left  Dumourier  at 
Plan  for    liberty  to  carry  into  execution  a  project  he  had  long 
Sm^of*"   meditated,  that  of  invading  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Flanders,  rcscuing  those  fine  provinces  from  the  Austrian  do- 
minion. The  advantages  of  this  design  were  evident; 
to  advance  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic  to  the  Rhine^ 
to  draw  from  the  conquered  provinces  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  to  stir  up  the  germ  of  revolution 
in  Flanders,  reinforce  the  armies  by  the  discontented 
spirits  in  that  populous  country,  and  extinguish  the 
English  influence  in  Holland,  were  objects  worthy 
of  the  conqueror  of  Brunswick.     He  received  unli- 
mited powers  from  the  government,  and  the  losses 
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gostained  by  the  Allies  during  their  invasion  gave   chap. 
him  a  great  superiority  of  force.     The  right  wing, .     ^" 


composed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  detached    ^792. 
from  the  Argonne  forest,  consisted  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  ;  between  that  and  the  centre  was  placed 
General  Harville  with  fourteen  thousand.  Dumourier 
himself  commanded  the  main  body,  consisting  of  j^^P*^ 
forty  thousand  men,  while  the  left  wing,  under  La- 215.  TouL 
bourdonaye,  was  about  thirty  thousand  strong — inTii.ii!2i6, 
all  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the  ^f 7^93^ 
highest  spirits,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  triumph  f^-   ^um. 
and  concjuest,  from  their  recent  success  over  the  oct.  26. 
Prussian  invaders.* 

To  oppose  this  immense  army,  the  Austrians  had 
no  adequate  force  at  command.  Their  whole  troops  French  in. 
in  Flanders,  including  the  corps  which  General  p^^^^^ 
Clairfait  had  brought  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
army,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men,  and  were 
scattered  over  too  extended  a  line.  The  centre, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  was 
stationed  in  front  of  the  important  city  of  Mons ; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  scattered  over  a 
front  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  could  render  little  assis- 
tance, in  case  of  need,  to  the  main  body.  This  main 
body,  not  above  nineteen  thousand  men,  was  intrench- 
ed on  a  strong  position  near  the  village  of  Jemappes. 
The  field  of  battle  had  been  long  before  chosen  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  extended  through  the  villages 
of  Ausmes  and  Jemappes,  to  the  heights  of  Berthai- 
mont  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  village  of  Sifly  on 
the  other,  over  a  succession  of  eminences  which 
commanded  all  the  adjacent  plain.  Fourteen  re- 
doubts, strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  art,  and 
armed  by  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  seem- 
ed almost  to  compensate  to  the  Austrians  for  their 
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CHAP,  great  inferiority  of  number.     The  French  artillery, 


X. 


.however,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  oppo- 
17D2.  nents,  and  their  forces  greatly  superior,  amounting 
ijom.il  *^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^^  ^^^^y  thousand  men;  and  though 
217.  Dum.many  of  these  troops  were  inexperienced,  recent 
169.  Toui.  triumphs  had  in  an  extraordinary  degree  elevated 
Ann.^feeg.  *^®^''  couragc.  In  this  action,  the  new  system  of 
1793, 61,  tactics  was  tried  with  signal  success,  viz.  that  of  ac- 
]ir45, 47.  cumulating  masses  upon  one  point,  and  in  this  man- 
Mou!x!  °^^  forcing  some  weak  part  of  the  position,  and 
197, 199.  compelling  the  whole  to  be  abandoned.^ 

On  the  6th  November,  the  battle  commenced  at 
Battle  of  daybreak.  The  French  troops,  who  had  been  un- 
NoTer^  der  arms,  or  in  bivouac  for  three  successive  days, 
received  the  order  to  advance  with  shouts  of  joy, 
moved  forward  with  rapidity,  and  lost  few  men  in 
traversing  the  plain  which  separated  them  from  the 
enemy.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  General 
Bournonvillo  on  the  village  of  Ausmes :  a  severe 
fire  of  artillery  for  some  hours  arrested  his  efforts ; 
but  at  length  the  flank  of  the  hamlet  of  Jemappes 
was  turned,  and  the  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  Aus- 
trian position  were  can'ied  by  the  impetuous  attack 
of  the  French  columns.  Dumourier  seized  this  mo- 
ment to  make  his  centre  advance  against  the  front 
of  Jemappes ;  the  column  moved  forward  rapidly 
and  with  little  loss;  but,  on  approaching  the  village, 
they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  some  squadrons  of 
horse,  which  pierced  the  mass,  and  drove  back  a 
portion  of  the  French  cavalry  which  supported  it. 
The  moment  was  in  the  last  degree  critical ;  for,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  leading  battalions,  checked  by 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  were  beginning  to 
waver  at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts.  In  this  extre- 
mity, the  heroism  of  a  brave  valet  of  Dumourier's, 
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named  Baptiste,  who  rallied  the  broken  troops,  ar-  chap. 
rested  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Anstrmns, 
while  the  intrepidity  and  conduct  of  a  young  general  ^^^^^ 
restored  the  front  of  the  line.  Quickly  forming  the 
broken  regiments  into  one  column,  which  he  called 
the  column  of  Jemappes,  he  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the  redoubts  with.^. 

*  Dum.  HI. 

SO  much  vigour,  that  the  village  was  carried,  and  i6o,  173. 
the  Austrians  were  at  length  driven  from  their  in-49" 'JiJnn. 
trenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  field.     This  young  ^®«f-^"??' 
officer  was  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis 241, 245. 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.^ 

While  the  battle  was  contested  with  so  much  ob- 
stinacy in  the  centre,  Dumourierhad  an  equal  cause  victory  of 
for  anxiety  on  the  right.  Bournonvilie,  though  at^*^""^*^®"^^ 
first  successful  on  that  side,  had  paused  when  he 
beheld  the  confusion  of  the  central  division ;  and  his 
movements  vacillated  between  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  won,  and  anxiety  to  draw  back  his 
forces  to  support  the  column  which  seemed  in  such 
confusion  in  the  plain.  This  vacillation  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy;  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery 
could  hardly  equal  that  of  five  redoubts  which  played 
upon  their  ranks,  and  a  large  body  of  Imperial  ca- 
valry was  in  front,  ready  to  charge  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  disorder.  Dumourier  hastened  to  the  spot, 
rode  along  the  front  of  two  brigades  of  his  old  soldiers 
from  the  camp  at  Maulde,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries 
of  Vive  DumourieTy  and  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
squadrons  of  horse,  who  were  beginning  to  fall  into 
confusion.  The  Imperial  cavalry  charged  imme- 
diately after,  but,  being  received  by  a  volley  within 
pistol-shot  by  the  infantry,  turned  about  in  confusion ; 
and  the  French  dragoons  being  immediately  detached 
in  pursuit,  the  Imperialist  horse  were  irretrievably 
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CHAP,  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  Mons.     Animated 

^      by  this  success,   Dumourier  made   the  victoriou* 

1792,   brigades  chant  the  Marseillais  Hymn,  and,  taking 

advantage  of  their  enthusiasm,  rushed  forward  at 

their  head,  and  entered  the  redoubts  by  the  gorge. 

Being  still  uneasy  about  his  centre,  however,  he  set 

ofl;  at  the  head  of  six  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  re- 

^        ...  inforce  the  Due  de  Chartres ;  but  he  had  not  pro- 

173, 176.  ceeded  above  a  few  hundred  paces,  when  he  met  his 

49°Th"'m.^^^®"^®"^^™P>  t^®  young  Duc  dc  Montpcnsicr,  with 

242, 246.  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  battle  was  there  al-» 

Ann.  Reg.  ;    ^  i     i  i         a  • 

1793, 62,  ready  won,  and  that  the  Austnans  were  retiring  a{ 
u^'4^47.'  ^W  points  to  Mons.' 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes;  the  first 
Resuiu  of  pitched  battle  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Re- 
the  battle,  publican  armics,  and  on  that  account  both  celebrat- 
vanco^of '  cd  at  the  time,  and  important  in  its  consequences, 
rier'?''con- W^iid  the  real  merits  of  the  contest.     The  Aus- 
quest  of    trian  loss  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  ;   they 
withdrew  all  their  artillery,  except  fourteen  pieces, 
and  retired  in  good  order  to  Mons.     The  French 
lost  above  six  thousand  men  ;  but  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  on  the  spirits  and  moral  strength  of 
the  two  parties  were  incalculable,  and  in  fact  led  to 
the  immediate  conquest  of  the  whole  Netherlands. 
These  great  results,  however,  were  rather  owing  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Imperialists,  than  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  French  general.     On  the  7th,  he 
entered  Mons,  which  opened  it  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  there  remained  in  perfect  inactivity  for 
five   days.      Meanwhile,    the   Austrian  authorities 
took  to  flight  in  the  rear,  and  abandoning  Brussels, 
sought  refuge  in  Euremonde.     The  French,  in  the 
Nov.  8  to  course  of  their  advance,  were  every  where  received 
12.  with  enthusiasm  j  Ath,  Tournay,  Neuport,  Ostendj 
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and  Bruges,  opened  their  gates ;  and,  after  a  slight  chap. 
akimiish  with  the  rearguard,  Brussels  itself  was  oc- .     ^ 


ei^ied  by  their  idctorious  troops.     On  the  right,    ^'^^^« 
General  Valence  captured  Charleroi,  and  advanced  ^^^*  ^** 
t0  Namur ;  while  on  the  left,  Labourdonave,  after^  Toai.  m. 
much  hesitation,  moved  forward  to  Ghent  and  Ant-jom.ii. 
nerp.    Before  the  end  of  November,  the  Imperialists^;  ^; 
letained  nothing  of  their  possessions  in  the  LowReg-1793, 
Coontries   but  the  citadels  of  that  important  citym.246. 
and  Namur.^ 

The  magnitude  of  these  successes  excited  the 
jnlousy  of  the  BepubUcan  party  at  Paris.     On  theJeaioosj 
very  day  of  the  cannonade  at  Valmy,  the  Republic  rfefu*^"" 
bad  been  proclaimed,  and  royalty  abolished,  over^*™* 
France.     The  rapid  conquests  of  the  young  general 
awakened  the  alarms  of  the  Bepublican  despots ; 
mother  CsBsar,  a  second  Cromwell  was  denounced ; 
Marat,  in  his  sanguinary  journal,  and  Bobespierre,*  Mant, 
Cram  the  tribune,  proclaimed  him  as  threatening  thcp^!?!^" 
liberty  of  the  people.     If  the  event  in  some  degree  No7.4,  and 
justified  their  prcdictionsj  it  must  be  conceded  that  1792, 
lliey  occasioned  it,  by  showing  him  what  fate  he  had527w!"^ 
to  expect,  if  the  chance  of  war,  by  exposing  him  to-^'^™-  "; 
anj  considerable  reverse,  should  place  bis  bead  in  m,  203. 
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CHAP.  Labourdonaye,  after  having  made  himself  master  of 
_JL_Malines,  and  a  large  depot  of  military  stores  which 
1792.   ^ere  placed  in  that  city,  advanced  towards  Antwerp, 
He  was  there  superseded  by  Dumourier,  in  conse- 
quence of  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Republican 
government,  and  the  command  given  to  Miranda^ 
an  officer  of  zeal  and  talent,  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  for  his  attempts  to  restore  the  indepen- 
dence of  South  America.     On  November  SO,  the 
citadel  of  that  important  city  capitulated  to  the  new 
commander,  and  the  French  became  undiputed  mas- 
ters of  the  Scheldt.     The  Eepublican  general  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  favourite  French 
project  of  opening  that  great  artery  of  Flemish  pros- 
perity.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Miranda : — "  Lose 
not  a  moment  in  dispatching  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
down  the  Scheldt,  to  ascertain  whether  the  naviga- 
tion is  really  impeded,  or  if  it  is  merely  a  report 
spread  by  the  Dutch.    Do  every  thing  in  your  power 
to  open  the  stream  to  commercial  enterprize,  that 
the  Flemings,  contrasting  the  generosity  of  the  Re- 
public with  the  avarice  of  the  Austrian  government^ 
1793.' K^*^^^  sold  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dutch 
CG.  Join.ii.for  7,000,000  florins,  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
Th.u.  296. genuine  principles  of  freedom."' 

Miranda  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  car- 

The         ryi'^g  this  design  into  execution  ;  and  in  a  few  days, 

t^'lned  '^  ^^^  flotilla,  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ascended 

and  Liege  to  Antwerp  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 

taken  ""^"^tants,  who  beheld  in  this  auspicious  event  the  dawn 

of  a  brighter  era  of  commercial  enterprise  than  had 

ever  opened  upon  their  city  since  the  rise  of  the 

Dec.  7.     Dutch  republic.     While  the  left  wing  of  the  army 

was  prosecuting  these  successes,  the  centre,  under 

Dumourier  himself,  was  also  following  the  career  of 
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conqaest.    A  strong  rearguard  of  the  main  body  of  chap. 
the  Austrians,  posted  near  Roucoux^  was  attacked.     ^' 


on  the  26th,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  ^792. 
the  Imperialists  retired,  and  the  next  morning  Liege  Dec.  27. 
opened  its  gates  to  the  victors.  The  revolutionary 
party  immediately  proceeded  to  measures  of  extreme 
violence  in  that  city ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  formed ; 
which  speedily  rivalled  in  energy  and  atrocity  the 
parent  institution  in  Paris ;  while  the  democratic 
party  divided  into  opposite  factions,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  republic,  or  a  junction  with 
France.  Danton  and  Lacroix,  the  commissioners  of 
the  Convention,  strongly  supported  the  latter  party, 
who  speedily  broke  out  into  every  species  of  violence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  right  wing,  under  Valence, 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Namur.  The 
Austrians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  to  annoy  the  besiegers,  were  first  dislodged, 
and  the  trenches  being  shortly  after  opened,  the  fort 
of  Vilette,  a  strong  work  which  impeded  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers,  was  carried  by  assault  on  the 
30th  November.  The  citadel,  in  consequence,  sur- 
rendered a  few  days  after,  and  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  above  two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  d^^.  2. 
of  war.    About  the  same  time,  Miranda  dispossessed*  n^^^^^ff- 

...  n  -r.  111     ^7^3,  t)6, 

the  Austrian  government  from  Kuremonde,  and  took  67.  Th.  iii. 
possession  of  that  city;  while,  on  the  other  side,?  249.^™' 
Dumourier,  after  dislodging  them  from  their  V^^^' 052^ 253 
tion,  covering  Aix-la-Chapelle,  made  himself  master  Dec.  c. 
of  it  also.* 

Dumourier  now  projected  an  irruption  into  the 
Dutch  territory,  and  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  one  of Dumounef 
the  principal  frontier  fortresses  belonging  to  that^^^^^V^^^ 
republic.     But  the  Executive  Council,  justly  appre- winter 
hensive  of  engaging  at  once  in  a  war  with  the  United 
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CHAP.  Provinces  and  Great  Britain,  which  was  bound  hf 
^ treaty  to  support  them,  commanded  him  to  desist 


1792.    from  the  enterprise ;  and  his  force  being  now  mudb 

weakened  by  sickness,  want,  fatigue,  and  the  deser« 

tion  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  left  their 

colours  during  the  military  license  which  followed 

the  conquest  of  Belgium,  and  the  loss  of  six  thou-* 

sand  horses  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  re* 

solved  to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.     His 

army,  accordingly,  was  put  into  cantonments,  in  a 

line  from  Namur,   by   Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Bure- 

monde.     The  government  urged  him  to  continue  his 

ijom.ii.   oflfensive  operations,  and  to  drive  the  Imperialists 

250, 258,  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his 

Th/iu.  267.  soldiers  rendered  any  further  movements  impracti- 

179B  695'  cable  ;  and,  yielding  to  his  urgent  representations, 

?To"o    '^®y  ^^  length   consented  to  their  enjoying  some 

230, 233.  in  1 

Dec.  12.    weeks  of  repose.* 

Flanders  was  not  long  of  reaping  the  bitter  fruits 
Decree  of  of  republican  conquest.    On  the  19th  November  the 
tent?oT     Convention,  inflamed  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes, 
against  all  published  the  famous  Eesolution,  in  which  they  de- 
mwTtli^     clared,  "  that  they  would  grant  fraternity  and  suc» 
No7. 19.    ^Q^j.  ^Q  every  people  who  were  disposed  to  recover 
their  liberty;  and  that  they  charged  their  generals  to 
give  aid  to  all  such  people,  and  to  defend  all  citizens 
who  had  been,  or  might  be,  disquieted  in  the  cause 
of  freedom."     This  decree,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war  against  every  established  go- 
vernment, was  ordered  to  be  translated,  and  pub- 
lished in  all  languages.     And  it  was  followed  up, 
Pec.  15.    on  December  15,  by  another  decree,  calculated  in 
an  especial  manner  to  injure  the  subjects  of   the 
conquered  provinces.     By  this  celebrated  manifestOi 
the  Republic  proclaimed,  in  all  the  countries  which 
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it  conquered,  ^*  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  chap. 
Bappression  of  all  the  constituted  authorities,  of  all      ^ 
subsisting  taxes  and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  terri-    1792. 
torial  rights,  of  all  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and 
exclusive   privileges   of  every  description.    It  an- 
nounced to  all  their  subjects  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality  ;  invited  them  to  form  themselves  forthwith 
into  primary  assemblies,  to  elect  an  administration    . 
and  provisional  government,  and  declared  that  itzzL85i, 
would  treat  as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing^^^, 
these  benefits,  or  renouncing  them,  should  show  any  J*^f^ 
disposition  to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat  with  theirs,  9.' 
prince,  or  any  of  the  privileged  castes/'  '* 

This  last  decree  excited  as  violent  indignation  in 
Belgium  as  the  first  had  awakened  alarm  through  violent 
all  Europe.     The  Flemings  were  by  no  means  dis-trodu^wT" 
posed  to  abandon  their  ancient  chiefs ;  and  the  feu-^'^.^^  ^^" 
dal  feelings,  and  religious  impressions,  which  existed 
m  great  force  in  that  country,  were  revolted  at  the 
sodden  severing  of  all  the  ties  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  most  sacred.     The  dearest  interests,  the 
itroDgest  attachments  of  nature  were  violated,  when 
tlie  whole  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land  was  up- 
rooted, and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  formation  of  a 
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CHAP.  French  Conventioii :  nor  was  the  exasperation  dimu 

^'      nished  hy  the  speeches  of  the  orators  who  introduced 

1793.    the  measure ;  Camhon,  who  moved  the  resolution, 

1  jom.  u.  havinsf  spoken  of  the  Low  Countries  as  a  conquered 

266      Th  or  •  ■•    » 

ui.  268.  province  ;  and  Brissot,  who  seconded  it,  warned  the 
Mou*  x^  Belgians  to  adopt  it,  under  pain  of  heing  "  put  to  the 
201,206.  ban  of  French  philosophy."* 

Immediately  after  issuing  the  decree,  Flanders  W8i 
DrMdfiii  inundated  by  a  host  of  revolutionary  agents,  who^ 
o^gmrfon  ^jjj^  liberty,  patriotism,  and  protection  in  theif 
French  mouths,  had  nothing  but  violence,  confiscation,  and 
tioniau  In  bloodshcd  iu  their  measures.  Forced  requisitions  of 
^'^  men,  horses,  and  provisions,  enormous  contributions 
levied  by  military  execution,  compulsory  payment  in 
the  depreciated  assignats  of  France,  general  spoliation 
of  the  churches,  were  among  the  first  efiects  of  the  de* 
mocraticgovemment.  TheygaveEuropeaspecimenof 
the  blessings  of  Republican  government.  The  legions 
of  fiscal  agents  and  tax-gatherers  who  overspread  the 
land,  appeared  actuated  by  no  other  motive  but  to 
wring  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  make  their  own  fortunes  out  of  s 
transient  possession  of  the  conquered  districts.  At 
their  head  were  Danton,  Lacroix,  and  Carrier,  re- 
publicans of  the  sternest  cast  and  the  most  rapacious 
disposition,  who  infused  their  own  infernal  energy 
into  all  inferior  agents,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Flanders  a  foretaste  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Five- 
and-thirty  commissioners,  really  chosen  by  the  Jaco- 
bin Club  in  Paris,  though  nominally  by  the  Conven- 
tion, supported  these  three  master-spirits  in  the  woA 
of  destruction.  They  were  sent  to  Flanders  nomi- 
nally to  organize  the  march  of  freedom — ^really  to 
plunder  the  whole  aristocratic  party.  Immediately 
on  their  arrival  they  divided  that  unhappy  country 
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into  districtSy  and  each  in  his  little  domain  proceed-  chap. 
ed  to  the  work  of  spoliation.  The  peasants  were  driven      ^ 
by  strokes  of  the  sabre,  and  at  the  point  of  the  baj-    1792. 
onet  to  the  primary  assemblies  which  had  been  desig. 
mted  by  the  Convention  ;  while  the  churches,  mon- 
asteries,  and  chateaux  were  plundered,  moveables  of 
eTery  description  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to 
the  French   commissioners.      The  estates  of  the 
ckrgy  v[ere  every  where  put  under  sequestration, 
while  valuable  property  of  every  description,  belong- 
ing to  lay  proprietors,  was  seized  and  sold ;  and  the 
udiappy  owners,  under  the  odious  title  of  Aristocrats, 
k»  often  sent  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  *£"";"*• 

2/o«   vOID« 

the  fortresses  of  France,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  ii.  265. 
far  further  requisitions.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  awakened  by  these 
toriUe  calamities  from  the  dream  of  liberty,  speedily  strong  re- 
beeime  as  ardent  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  ^^^^^'^ 
government,  as  they  had  ever  been  for  its  overthrow,  quince  in 
The  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had       ^^ 
Qide  such  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Joseph  IL, 
kvLDg  tasted  the  consequences  of  Republican  eon* 
<^U  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  rescue  tliemselves 
fcom  their  liberators.     The  most  violent  indiguation 
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CHAP,  which  Flanders  groaned,  before  the  ruinons  illusion 
^-      which  had  led  to  its  subjugation  was  dispelled. 
1792.        While  these  great  changes  were  passing  in  the 
War  der    North,  ^vcnts  of  minor  importance,  but  still  prodnc- 
miMt     ^^^^  ^^  important  consequences,  occurred   on  the 
Piedmont,  Southcm  and  Eastern  frontier.     The  mountains  of 
Savoy  were  the  theatre  of  less  sanguinary  struggleSy 
between  the  Republican  troops  and  the  Italian  sol- 
diers.    The  evident  peril  of  the  Piedmontese  domi- 
nions, from  their  close  proximity  to  the  great  centre 
of  revolutionary  action,  had  led,  early  in   1792»  to 
measures  of  precaution  by  the  Sardinian  government; 
and  all  the  states  of  Italy,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  democratical  principles,  had  made  advances 
towards  a  league  for  their  mutual  support.     The 
ferment  in  Piedmont  was  so  strong,  and  the  contSp 
gion  of  liberal  principles  so  violent,  that  nothing  but 
war,  it  soon  became  evident,  could  save  the  kingdom 
from  revolt.     Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in 
September  179^9  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Impe- 
rialists through  the  Tyrol,  into  the  Milanese  states. 
The  French  dispatched  an  embassy  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  the  Piedmontese  government,  promis- 
ing in  that  case  to  guarantee  their  dominions,  repress 
the  turbulence  of  their  subjects,  and  cede  to  that 
power  all  the  conquests  made  by  their  joint  forces 
to  the  south  of  the  Alps.     But  the  peril  of  any 
conjunction  with  the  Republican  troops  to  any  estab- 
lished government,  was  so  evident,  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  rejected  the  proposals.  The  French  envoy, 
in  consequence,  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  fur- 
Sept.  15,  ther  than  Alexandria  ;  and  the  Convention,  imme- 
» Boita,  i.  diately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  that  decisive  step^ 
Jomu     declared  war  against  the  Piedmontese  monarch,^  and 
i8o/  *     orders   were  dispatched   to  General   Montesquieu 
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to  assail  Savoy,  where  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  chap. 
already  sown  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Italian.     ^' 


dynasty.  1192. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  Republicans  unex- 
pectedly entered  Savoy,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  Sept.  21. 
took  possession  of  Chambery  and  Montmelian,  and  enter 
shortly  after  overran  the  whole  valleys  of  the  Alps,  ^^*^*  • 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.     The  Sardinian 
forces,  though  nearly  ten  thousand  strong,  were  so 
dispersed  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  them  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the 
sadden  attack  of  the  Republicans;  another  proof,  in 
addition  to  the  many  on  record,  of  the  extreme  diffi^- 
colty  of  defending  a  range  of  mountains  against  a 
superior   and  enterprizing  enemy.      Shortly  after, 
operations  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  were  un- 
dertaken against  the  country  of  Nice.    On  the  1st  of  Oot.  1. 
October,  General  Anselme  crossed  the  Var  at  the 
head  of  nine  thousand  men,  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates,  cast  anchor  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  walls  of  Nice.     Terrified  at  such  superior 
forces.  General  Courten,  who  had  not  two  thousand 
men  at  his  command,  and  was  menaced  by  an  insur- 
gent population  within  the  town,  precipitately  re- 
treated towards  Saorgioand  the  Col  di  Tende,  leaving 
the  whole  coast  and  valleys,  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.     Montalban  and  Villa  Franca,  the  first  of 
which  had  so  gloriously  resisted  the  Prince  of  Contij^^^gg^ 
in   1744,   surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and^^"-^®»- 
Saorgio  became  the  frontier  post  of  the  Piedmontese  Bot.  l  &6, 
possessions.^ 

The  Republicans  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nice  and  the  neighbouring  coun* 
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CHAP,  try  were  rewarded  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had 
^*     .given  them,  by  plunder,  massacre,  and  outrages  of 


1792.    every  description.    The  mountaineers  in  the  remotest 
Their       vallcys  wcrc  hunted  out,  their  cattle  seized,  their 
^Mts^  houses  burned,  and  their  women  violated,  by  those 
cruel  de-   whom  they  had  hailed  as  deliverers.  A  proclamation, 
issued  by  General  Anselme  against  these  excesses, 
met  with  no  sort  of  attention;  and  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Convention  to  enquire  into  the  dis- 
orders, were  unable  to  make  any  effectual  reparation. 
Oct.  10.    Shortly  after,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
the  little  fortress  of  Oncglia  by  the  combined  forces 
of  land  and  sea;  and  the  inhabitants  having  fired  on 
a  boat  which  approached  the  batteries  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  killed  the  officer  who  bore  it,  a  sanguinary 
retribution  for  this  violation  of  the  usages  of  war  was 
taken  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  town.     Thus, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  were  the  countries  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  torn  from  the  Sardinian  crown, 
though  defended  by  considerable  armies,  intersected 
with  rugged  and  impassable  mountains,  and  studded 
with  fortresses  once  deemed  impregnable.    The  sud- 
den prostration  of  all  these  means  of  defence  before 
the  first  attack  of  the  Republicans,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  painful  reflections.    It  demonstrated  the  ineffi- 
cient state  of  the  Piedmontcse  troops,  once  so  cel^- 
brated,  and  gave  a  sad  presage  of  the  probable 
result  of  an  attack  on  Italy,  when  its  best  defenders 
had  given  such  disgraceful  proofs  of  pusillanimity. 
Nor  was  the  general  consternation  diminished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  exiles  from  France,  who  soon 
1  Botu,i.  after  arrived  in  the  most  lamentable  condition  at 
Jom^  u.^^"  Geneva   and  Turin ;    a  melancholy  example  of  a 
200. 205.  sudden  transition  from  the  highest  rank  and  pros- 
1793^ u.'  perity,  to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery.* 
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Having  thus  carried  the  Republican  arms  to  the  aup. 
foot  of  the  great  central  ridge  which  separates  France .    ^* 


from  Italy,  the  Gonyention  proceeded  to  extend  their  ^792. 
conquests  to  the  republics  of  Switzerland.  TbeFmckio* 
cantons  of  that  confederacy  were  much  divided  inJJ^J^^ 
opinion,  some  having  resented  with  vehemence  the^^«^ 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard  on  10th  August,  andQ«iifT».  ^ 
others  being  tinged  by  democratical  principles,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  republican  soldiers  as  deliverers 
from  the  prevailing  power  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
Pays  de  Vaud,  in  particular,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
fermentation,  that  some  severe  examples  had  been 
found  necessary  by  the  government  of  Berne,  to 
which  it  was  subject,  to  maintain  their  authority. 
Paralysed  by  these  intestine  divisions,  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy  had  resolved  to  maintain  an  armed 
neutrality;  but  the  grasping  views  of  the  Republican 
conquerors  deprived  them  of  such  an  advantage, 
and  brought  them  at  last  into  the  general  field  of 
European  warfare.  Clavieres,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  France,  and  a  Genevese  by  birth,  espoused 
warmly  the  part  of  the  malecontents  in  his  native 
city.  He  was  eager  to  turn  his  newly  acquired 
power  to  the  ruin  of  the  faction,  with  which  he  had 
long  contended  in  that  diminutive  republic.  He 
directed  Servstn,  the  minister  at  war,  to  write  to 
General  Montesquieu,  ^'that  it  would  be  well  to 
break  the  fetters  which  despotism  had  forged  to  bind 
the  Genevese,  if  they  were  inclined  to  publish  the 
Rights  of  Man."  That  general  was  extremely  un- 
willing to  commence  this  new  aggression,  not  only 
because  the  Diet  had  given  him  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  their  resolution  to  maintain  a  strict  neutra- 
lity, but  because  the  Canton  of  Berne  had  assembled 
a  force  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  to  enforce  its 
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CHAP,  observation ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  an  attack  on 
^'  Geneva  would  be  held  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
1792.  the  whole  confederacy.  Undeterred  by  these  pru- 
iAnii.Reg.dential  considerations,  the  French  Government  com- 
7 WoL\  sanded  Montesquieu  immediately  to  advance,  while 
^'  ?.^^-  on  their  side,  the  Swiss  sent  eighteen  hundred  men 
190, 191.   to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city.^ 

When  the  Republicans  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
They  fui  hood  of  Geneva,  they  found  the  gates  closed,  the  suc- 
OeiaeT»r*^co^rs  arrived;  and  received  a  noti6cation  from  the 
^^'J^^u'senate  of  Berne  that  they  would  defend  it  to  the  last 
Sayoy.  extremity.  The  defenceless  state  of  the  frontier  towns 
in  the  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  ren< 
dered  it  highly  imprudent  to  engage  in  an  immediate 
contest  with  these  warlike  mountaineers.  In  these 
circumstances  negotiation  seemed  preferable  to  open 
violence,  and  after  a  short  time  the  French  retired 
Not.  2.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and  General 
Montesquieu  ventured  openly  to  disobey  the  rash 
commands  of  the  Convention,  who  had  ordered  him  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  that  city.  Two  successive  con- 
ventions were  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Swiss 
withdrew  their  forces  from  the  town,  and  the  French 
their  troops  from  its  vicinity.  Geneva  was  rescued 
for  the  moment  from  the  peril  of  Republican  invasion, 
and  Montesquieu  had  the  glory  of  saving  his  country 
from  the  consequences  of  the  rash  and  unjustifi- 
able aggression  which  they  had  commenced.  But  in 
other  quarters  the  French  revolutionary  power 
was  finally  established  in  Savoy.  A  Jacobin  club 
of  twelve  hundred  members  was  formed  at  Cham- 
bery,  with  affiliated  societies  through  all  Savoy, 
which  soon  spread  the  fever  of  democracy  through 
the  whole  Maritime  Alps,  and  threatened  the  insti- 
tutions of  Piedmont  with  total  overthrow.     A  Na- 
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tional  Convention,  established  at  Chambery,  on  21st  chap. 
October,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  tithes, .     ^' 


and  the  privileged  orders ;  and  deputations  from  all    ^7^-- 
the  dubs  in  Savoy  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  received 
m  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  by  the  French  le- 
gislatare.     At  length,  on  27th  November,  the  whole  Not.  27. 
of  Savoy  was  incorporated  with  France,  under  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  short-' Ann.Reg. 
Ij  after,  the  district  of  Nice  was  swallowed  up  in  the  J^^Jg' 
encroaching  Republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Depart- ?.4^'^^™- 
meat  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  state  of  Monaco  Tkiu!  191. 
added  to  its  extensive  dominions^ 

Amidst  these  general  triumphs  of  the  Republican 
cause,  fortune  deserted  their  standards  on  the  Upper  Operations 
Bhme.     The  French  forces  in  that  quarter^  which  n^p^jj^^^p 
amounted,  includiDgtbearmiesofKellerman>CListinc,  ^**^^*^ 
and  BiroDj  to  sixty  thousand  meuy  might  have  struck 
in  important  blow  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
army,  now  severely  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
the  Ausrrians  under  Clairfait,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Low  Countries*     But  the  movements  of  these  gene* 
nls^  not  sutiiciently  combined  with  each  other,  led 
lonothinj^  but  disaster.     The  plan  adopted  was  for 
Bournonville,  who  had  succeeded  Kellerman,  to  take 
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CHAP,  men,  destined  to   attack  the  city  of  Treves,  wm 
^'     .recalled  when  his  journey  was  half-completed,  by 


1792.    the  apprehensions  of  his  commander-in-chief;  wbilt 
Custine,   whose    force    by   the    deduction  of    tho 
garrison  of  Mayence,  was  reduced  to  fifteen  tbovi<» 
sand  men,  seemed  more  intent  upon  pillaging  the 
palaces  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  establishing  Jaco* 
bin  clubs  in  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  than  on  pro- 
secuting the  military  movements  of  the  campaign. 
Meanwhile,  the  Prussians,  observing  the  inactivity 
of  the  army  of  Kellerman,  secretly  drew  their  f(HroM 
round  Custine's  corps,  in  the  hope  that,  unsupported 
as  it  was,  and  far  in  advance,  it  might  be  made  pri- 
soner before  any  efiectual  succour  should  be  detach* 
ed  to  its  support.    The  design,  owing  to  the  supine 
ness  of  the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  had 
very  nearly  succeeded.   For  long,  Custine  disregard* 
ed  the  Prussian  corps  which  were  gradually  drawa 
round  him,  and  was  only  awakened  from  his  dream 
Not.  9.     of  security  upon  finding  his  sole  remaining  line  of 
retreat  threatened  by  the  enemy.    He  then  detached 
Nov.  13.    General  Houchard  with  three  thousand  men,  who 
269, 275)  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Prussians  near 
si%yr%  Limburg ;   but  shortly  after,  the  arrival  of  twelve 
?:^2.Toui.  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  put 
108.    '     him  in  a  condition  to  resume  offensive  operations.' 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  at 

French  re- the  head  of  a  noble  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  now 

Rhi^e!^^  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  disasters,  re» 

Dec.  2.     solved  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  from 

the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  give  his 

troops  secure  cantonments  for  the  winter.     With 

this  view  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  directing 

the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Custine's  right  flank, 

obliged  him  to  retire  to  an  intrenched  camp  behind 
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the  Nidda,  leaving  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  chap. 
in  Frankfort  in  a  most  precarious  situation.     The. 


king  immediately  attempted  a  coup-de-main  against    ^792. 
that  city^  which  completely  succeeded;  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  men, 
being  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  C  us  tine,  upon 
this  disaster,  after  making  a  feeble  attempt  to  defend 
the  course  of  the  Nidda,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and 
cantoned  his  troops  between  Bingen  and  Franken- 
thai,  leaving  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  to  de- 
fend the  important  fortress  of  Mayence.     On  their "^l"*-  ^'^ 
side,  the  Allies  also  put  their  troops  into  winter  ToiIl  iu.* 
quarters,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need,  the  line^Jeyr^ii 
rf  their  cantonments  extending  through  Frankfort  J^^^-.. 
and  Darmstadt,  with  an  advanced  guard  to  observe  77, 98. 
that  frontier  city.^ 

Thus  terminated  tjie  campaign  of  1792>  a  period 
fraught  with  the  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  Reaeotioni 
statesman  and  the  soldier.     Already  the  desperate  ^JJ^^^*® 
and  energetic  character  of  the  war  was  made  mani- 
fest ;    the  contagion  of  republican  principles  had 
gained  for  France  many  conquests ;  but  the  severity 
of  republican  rule  had  rendered  the  delusion,  in  the 
coantries  which  they  had  overrun,  as  short-lived  as 
it  was  fallacious.     In  many  places  their  armies  had 
been  welcomed,  upon  their  arrival,  as  deliverers  ;  in 
none  had  they  been  regretted,  on  their  departure,  as 
friends.     The  campaign,  which  opened  under  such 
untoward  auspices,  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
splendid  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Bcpublicans ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  their  conquests  had  exceeded 
their  strength,  and  it  was  remarked  that  at  its  close 
their  afSsiirs  were  declining  in  every  quarter.'  In  the,  j^^^  ..^ 
north,  the  army  of  Dumourier,  which  had  just  com-i92. 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  had  fallen  into  the 
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CHAP,  most  disorderly  state ;  whole  battalions  had  left  theif 
.colours,  and  returned  home,  or  spread  themselves  in 


1792.  bands  of  robbers  over  the  conquered  territory ;  the 
horses  and  equipments  were  in  wretched  condition, 
and  the  whole  army,  weakened  by  license  and  insab- 
ordination,  fast  tending  to  decay.  The  armies  d 
Boumonville  and  Custine,  paralysed  by  the  division 
and  inactivity  of  their  chiefs,  were  in  little  better 
circumstances,  and  their  recent  failures  had  gone  fiur 
to  weaken  the  energetic  spirit  which  their  early  sno- 
cesses  had  produced ;  while  the  troops  who  had 
overrun  Savoy  and  Nice,  a  prey  to  their  own  dis- 
1  jom.  ii.  orders,  were  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  tfae 
292,317.   plunder  and  devastation  which  had  inflicted  such 

Dum.  111.     *   , 

230.         misery  on  the  conquered  districts.' 

But  it  was  evident,  from  the  events  which  had 
Great  re-  occurred,  that  the  war  was  to  exceed,  in  magnitude 
which  the  *°^  importance,  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  that 
war  was    conscquences,  beyond  all  example  momentous,  were 
toiead,andto  follow  its  continuancc.     The  campaign  had  onlj 
^^Repub.  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  before 
Mean  8UC-  the  closc  of  the  year,  an  invasion,  the  most  fonni-? 
dable  which  had  ever  threatened  the  existence  of 
France,  had  been  baffled,  and  conquests  greater  than 
any  achieved  by  its  preceding  monarchs  obtained. 
Flanders,  the  theatre  of  such  obstinate  contests  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  overrun  in  little 
more  than  a  fortnight ;  the  Transalpine  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  severed  from  the  Sardinian 
crown,  and  the  great  frontier  city  of  Germany  wrested 
from  the  empire,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Im- 
perial and  royal  armies.     All  this  had  been  accom- 
plished,  too,  under  the  greatest  possible  apparent 
disadvantages ;  the  French  armies  had  taken  the 
field  in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination  j  disgrace 
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ind  disoomfitare  had  attended  their  first  effi>rts ;  the  chap. 
Juogdom  was  torn  by  intestine  faction ;  a  large  por-      ^' 
tioo  of  ita  nobilitj  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders ;  and    1792. 
fsir  of  its  generals  had  seen  any  service,  or  were  in 
teondition  to  oppose  the  experienced  tactics  of  the 
CDsmy.  Bat  to  these  apparently  overwhelming  disad- 
nntsges,  the  French  had  to  oppose  elements  hitherto 
oknown  in  modem  warfare,  the  energy  of  repub- 
ficin  valour,  and  the  vigour  of  democratic  ambition. 
Eiperience  soon  demonstrated  that  these  principles 
»ere  more  powerful  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
brought  into  action  in  human  affairs,  and  that  the 
itTeogth  they  conferred  would  be  equalled  only  by 
tbe  development  of  passions  as  strong,  and  feelings 
u  universal*      The  French  triumphed  as  long  as 
they  contended  with  kings  and  armies;  they  fell, 
when  their  tjTanny  had  excited  the  indignation,  and 
their  invasions  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  not   immediately  that   this   formidable 
poffer  arose  ;  and  political  lessons  of  the  utmost 
moment,  for  the  future  guidance  of  mankind,  may 
1)e  gathered  from  the  commencement  of  this  memo- 
rable war, 
1.  The  first  conclusion  which  presents  itself  is,  the 
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CHAP,  worse  state  than  those  of  France  at  the  commenc 
^'     .ment  of  the  campaign  of  179^1  and  the  reason  wa 


1792.  that  the  license  of  a  Revolution  had  dissolved  tl 
bands  of  discipline ;  none  could  be  more  formidafa 
than  they  were  at  Areola,  because  success  had  thi 
turned  political  fervour  into  the  career  of  conquei 
In  attacking  a  revolutionary  state,  the  only  wise  ai 
really  economical  course  is  to  put  forth  a  powerf 
force  at  the  outset,  and  never  permit  a  transient  su 
cess  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  people.  Bitter 
did  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  regr 
the  niggardly  display  of  their  strength  at  the  con 
mencement  of  the  war.  They  could  easily  have  the 
put  forward  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  invi 
sion  of  Champagne,  while  sixty  thousand  advance 
through  Alsace,  and  as  many  from  the  Low  Coui 
tries.  Two  military  monarchies,  wielding  a  umU 
force  of  above  four  hundred  thousand  men,  cool 
assuredly  have  made  such  an  effort  for  a  single  can 
paign.  What  a  multitude  of  evils  would  such  a 
early  exertion  have  saved;  the  French  conscriptioi 
^  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  the  rout  of  Ileipsic,  tl 

375,386.   blood  of  milHons,  the  treasures  of  ages  I  ^ 

S.  Even  with  the  forces  which  they  possessed,  ha 

Ease  with  the  allies  duly  improved  their  advantages  at  the  on 

ewiy^suc-  ^*»  *^®  Revolution  might  unquestionably  have  bee 

fM*njight  vanquished  in  the  first  campaign.   A  little  less  deh 

gained,     in  the  advance  to  the  Argonne  forest,  would  hm 

prevented  the  French  from  occupying,  with  thai 

inexperienced  force,  its  broken  defiles,  and  compelle 

them  to  yield  up  the  capital,  or  fight  in  the  plaii 

of  Champagne,  where  the  numerous  cavalry  of  tl 

Prussians  would  have  proved  irresistible;  a  litti 

more  vigour  in  pressing  on  the  retreating  oolam 
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from  Grandpr6  to  St  MeDehould,  would  have  dis*-  chap. 
pened  the  whole  defending  army,  and  converted  the.     ^' 


punon  for  freedom  into  that  of  terror.  Fifteen  ^^^^- 
hondred  Prussian  hussars  there  routed  ten  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  of  France;  the  fate  of  Europe  then 
bong  on  a  thread ;  had  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fallen 
on  the  retiring  army  with  a  considerable  force,  it 
woald  have  all  dissolved,  and  the  reign  of  the  RevO'> 
lotion  been  at  an  end.  The  French  military  his** 
toriaos  all  admit  this,  and  ascribe  the  salvation  of 
Knnoe»  at  this  crisis,  entirely  to  the  feeble  counsels, 
or  secret  negotiations  of  the  allied  army.  If  a 
Blncher,  a  Diebitch,  or  an  Archduke  Charles  had 
been  then  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  with 
unfettered  hands,  where  would  have  been  the  boasted 
itraigth  of  the  Revolution? 

9.  The  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne 
forest  by  Dumourierj  has  been  the  subject  of  the  Fault*  of 
highest  paDcgyric  from  military  writers  ;  but  itrj^*^''' 
brought  France  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  the  peril  to 
ffbich  his  army  was  exposed  in  the  subsequent  re- 
treat to  St  Menehould.  A  very  competent  autho- 
rity, Marshal  St  Cyr,  has  censured  it  as  a  perilous 
and  useless  measure,  which,  by  dividing  the  French 
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CHAP,  ment  of  the  whole  line.     This  is  just  what  Napoleon 
^'     .did  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees, 


1792.  and  Diebitch  in  the  Balkan.  The  only  example  of 
the  successful  maintenance  of  such  a  position  is  that 
of  Wellington  at  Torres  Yedras,  but  that  was  not 
the  defence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  so  much  as  a 
great  intrenched  camp,  adequately  defended  by  field- 
works  at  all  points.  Unquestionably,  by  keeping 
his  forces  together,  Dumourier  would  never  have 
exposed  them  to  the  imminent  hazard  which  occurred 
in  the  retreat  of  his  detached  columns  from  Grand- 
pre  to  the  camp  in  the  rear,  a  movement  which,  if 
executed  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy, 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  France.  Had  Napoleon 
been  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  place  with  so  su- 
perior a  force,  be  would  speedily  have  penetrated 
through  the  other  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and 
compelled  Dumourier  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  his 
impregnable  camp. 

4.  The  wretched   condition  and   inglorious  ex* 

Extreme    ploits  of  the  French  armies  at  the  commencement  of 

FrSceat  ^^®  ^"»  ^^  ^  Striking  proof  of  the  extreme  peril  to 

*^*h"*2r'  national  independence,  which  arises  from  soldiers 

volution/  taking  any  part  in  civil  dissensions;  and  forgetting, 

revoit^of   ^^^  ^^^  transient  applause  of  the  multitude,  the  obe- 

the  army,  dicnco  and  fidelity,  which  are  the  first  of  military 

virtues.     The  revolt  of  the  French   Guards,  the 

treachery  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI.,  placed 

the  national  independence  on   the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  insubordination,  the  tumults,  the  indiscipline^ 

consequent  on  such  a  revolt,  dry  up  the  sources  of 

military  prowess :  till  they  are  removed  the  nation 

has  no  protection  against  its  enemies.    Let  not  future 

ages  calculate  upon  again  meeting  with  the  genius  of 

Dumourier,  the  timidity  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
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or  the  blind  selfishness  of  the  allied  counsels.    Had  chap. 
matters  been  reversed — had  the  French  commander      ^' 
headed  the  invaders,  and  the  Prussian  been  entrusted    ^792. 
with  the  defence — where  would  now  have  been  the 
name  or  the  independence  of  France  ?  Internal  des- 
potism, and  foreign  subjugation,  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  breaches  of  military  discipline. 
France  tasted  the  bitterness  of  both,  in  consequence 
of  the  applauded  revolt  of  her  defenders ;  the  Keign 
of  Terror,  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  capture  of 
Paris,  were  its  legitimate  consequenees.  The  French 
urmy  preserved  its  honour  unsullied,  and  maintained 
the  virgin  purity  of  the  capital  through  all  the  perils 
or  the  monarchy ;  it  lost  both  ainidst  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  desertion  of  its  duty  on  the  rise  of 
the  Republic. 

Lastly,  from  the  glorious  result  of  the  generous 
efforts  which  the  French  people  made  to  maintain  cionoua 
their  independence,  afler  revolt  had  paralysed  their ^^"JJ[J'^^^^ 
regular  defenders,  the  patriots  of  succeeding  times  thUpenod. 
may  derive  materials  for  encouragement  even  in  the 
scTerest  extremities  of  adverse  fortune.  No  situa- 
tion could  well  appear  more  desperate  than  that  of 
France  after  the  fall  of  Longwy ;  with  an  insurgent 
capital  and  a  disunited  people ;  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  an  invading  army,  and  destitute  alike  of 
experienced  commanders  and  disciplined  soldiers. 
Yet  from  all  these  dangers  was  France  delivered  by 
the  energy  of  its  government,  and  the  heroism  of  its 
inhabitants.  From  the  extremity  of  peril  at  Grand- 
pre,  how  rapid  was  the  transition  to  security  and 
triumph — to  glories  greater  than  those  of  Francis 
I. — to  conquests  more  rapid  than  those  of  Louis 
XIV. ; — a  striking  example  to  succeeding  ages  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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cttAP,  what  can  be  effected  by  energy  and  patriotism ; 
.of  the  rewards  which  await  those  who,  disregard 


^792.    jjjg  frowns  of  fortune,  steadily  adhere  through  al 
vicissitudes  to  the  discharge  of  duty  I 


1793. 
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CHAPtER  XL 

IREKCH  BKPtJBLIO-FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THB  KtNG 
TO  THB  FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS. 

JAN.  21— JUNE  2,  1793. 

ARGUMENT. 

Wonderfiil  influenoe  of  Audacity  in  ReTolutionfl — Principle  in  human 
Mtore  on  which  It  is  founded — General  grief  and  consternation  at  the  Death    CHAP. 
of  Lout— Aspect  of  Paris  after  thk  erent— It  irreoorerablj  ruins  the  Gi-       ^^* 
nodists— Retirement  of  Roland  from  the  Mmistry  of  the  Interior,  who  is" 
neceeded  by  Garat— King's  Death  disappoints  all  Parties— Murder  of  Le- 
pcBetier  by  Planis— War  with  England,  and  Spain,  and  Holland— Prodi- 
pBu  effect  of  this  etent—  Its  prejndidal  effect  on  the  Royalist  and  Con- 
ititiitioaal  cause — Plan  for  resisting  the  Allies  adopted  by  the  Jacobins — 
(htak  distress  in  Paris,  and  over  France— Popular  demands  for  a  law  of  the 
MiTinwm — Tumults  in  Paris^  from  the  high  prices— Unirersal  conster- 
oitioD  in  consequence  there — Debates  in  the  Jacobins  on  this  subject — Re- 
mrkaUe  Speech  of  Robespierre— Indecision  of  all  Parties  in  Paris— De- 
ligos  of  Dumourier— His  Irruption  into  HoUnnd  in  pursuance  of  it— He 
molTes  to  re-establish  the  Monarchy — He  arrests  the  Commissioners  of 

'  tte  GoQfention — His  failure  and  flight — Contests  between  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins— Abortire  Conspiracy  of  the  Jacobins— Proposal  to  establish 
the  BeTolutionary  Tribunal— Vehement  Debate  on  it  in  the  Oonyention— 
It  ii  doallj  established — War  breaks  out  in  La  Vendee — Vigorous  measures 
of  UieCoDfention— Dumourier  denounced,  and  Committee  of  Public  Salva- 
tioQ  appointed — Girondists  and  Centre  send  Marat  to  the  Revolutionary 
TriboDsI— Vehement  agitation  to  counteract  it — He  is  acquitted — Nurocr- 
MiCoedenmations  of  the  Rerolutionary  Tribunal — Increasing  demands  for 
a  Maximum — Enormous  fresh  issue  of  Assignats — General  Insurrection 
against  the  Girondists  and  the  Convention — Commission  of  Twelve  propose 
an  Amed  Guard  for  the  Convention — Desperate  Contest  in  the  Assembly 
--Beport  of  Garat  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  Tranquillity — Insurrection 
wnewed  on  May  3l8t — Vast  Forces  organized  in  the  Faubourgs— They  sur- 
nood  and  assail  the  Convention — Last  Dinner  of  the  Girondists— Attack 
OQ  the  ConTctition  on  June  2d— Vehement  Debate  within  its  Walls— They 
Bore  out  of  the  Hall ;  but  are  driven  back  by  the  Armed  Bands — The 
Thirty  Leaders  of  the  Gironde  are  given  up,  and  put  under  Arrest — Many 
escape  into  the  Provinces — Their  Trial  and  Condemnation — The  Grounds 
of  the  Accusation  against  them — Heroic  Death — Trial  and  Death  of  Dufooe 
and  Rabaud  St  Etienne — Trial  ahd  Death  of  Madame  Roland — Her  gene- 
1009  conduct — Death  of  M.  Roland — Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte 
Oofday— Her  Trial— And  Heroic  Death— Arrest  of  Seventy-Three  Giron- 
dists in  the  Convention— Base  Character  of  the  Men  by  whom  they  were 

ftfeKhrown— Reflections  on  the  Fall  of  the  Girondists, 
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CHAP.       The  death  of  Louis  completed  the  destruction  of 
^^'    .  the  French  monarchy.    The  Revolution  bad  now  run 


1793.  the  first  stage  of  such  convulsions.  Springing  from 
Wonderful  philanthropic  principles,  cherished  by  patriotic  feel- 
o°fa"udadtying,  supportcd  by  aristocratic  liberality,  indulged 
tU*'^^^*^"  with  royal  favour,  it  had  successively  ruined  all  the 
classes  who  supported  its  fortunes.  The  clergy  were 
the  first  to  join  its  standard,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  be  destroyed ;  the  nobles  then  yielded  to  its  for- 
tunes,  and  they  were  the  next  to  suffer ;  the  King 
had  proved  himself  the  liberal  benefactor  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists ;  and  in  return  he  was  led  out  to  the  scaffold. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  strife ;  whether  such  crimes  were  to  go 
unpunished  j  and  whether  the  laws  of  nature  pro- 
mised the  same  impunity  to  wickedness  which  they 
had  obtained  from  human  tribunals.  What  was  the 
causes  of  this  extraordinary  and  downward  progress  ? 
It  has  been  told  us  alike  by  the  sage  and  demagogue. 
"  Quid  in  rebus  civilibus,"  says  Bacon,  "  maxime 
prodest?  Audacia.  Quid  secundum  ?  Audacia.  Quid 
tertium  ?  Audacia.  In  promptu  ratio  est ;  inestenim 
natursB  humane,  plerumq^ue  plus  stulti  quam  sapien- 
tis,  unde  et  facultates  ese,  quibus  capitur  pars  iUa  in 
animis  moVtalium  stulta,  sunt  omnium  potentissimas. 
Attamen  utcunque  ignorantise  et  sordidi  ingenii  pro- 
les est  Audacia,  nihilominus  fascinat  et  captives 
ducit  eos  qui  vel  judicio  infirmiores  sunt  vel  animo 
timidiores ;  tales  autem  sunt  hominum  pars  maxima.'' 
"  Le  canon  que  vous  entendez,"  said  Danton  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  on  September  2,  1792,  when 
the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  commencing, 
**  n'est  pas  le  canon  d'alarm ;  c'est  le  pas  de  charge 
sur  nos  ennemis.    Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les  atterrert 
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que  faut-il  ?    De  Taudace  I  encore  de  I'atidace  I  tou-  chap, 
jours  de  Taudace,  et  la  France  est  sauvee  I  *'  It  is  not     ^^' 
a  little  remarkable,  that  philosophical  sagacity  should    ^793. 
have  inspired  to  the  sage  of  the  sixteenth,  not  only  thcgg  *^°'  ?• 
idea  but  the  very  words,  which  a  practical  acquain-teur.Sept. 
tance  with  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  suggested  to  1057.^^'  ^' 
the  terrible  demagogue  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words 
more  strongly  demonstrated  than  in  France  during  Principle 
tibe  progress  of  the  Bevolution.     Bank,  influence,  Jj^^^^j!^" 
talent,  patriotism,  abandoned  the  field  of  combat,  or.^^iici^  thia 
ankin  the  struggle;  daring  ambition,  reckless  auda-  ^  ^^  ^  * 
dty,  vanquished  every  opponent.     The  Girondists 
maintained  that  the  force  of  reason,  and  of  the  people, 
was  the  same  thing ;  and  flattered  themselves  that, 
Djftbeir  eloquence,  they  could  curb  the  Revolution 
when  its  excesses  became  dangerous:  they  lived  to 
eiperience  their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  popu- 
lar Tiolence,  and  sank  under  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
therhad  created.     The  maxim,  "Vox  populi  vox 
Dei,"  is  true  only  of  the  calm  result  of  human  re- 
ftection,  when  the  period  of  agitation  is  past,  and 
reason  has  resumed  its  sway:  so  predominant  is  pas- 
sion in  moments  of  excitation,  that  it  too  often  then 
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CHAP,  vides  their  slow  but  certain  punishment.  To  seoargt 

^^-     each  successive  faction  which  attains  the  head  of 

1793.   affairs,  another  more  hardy  than  itself  arises,  until 

the  punishment  has  reached  all  the  guilty  clag8e% 

and  the  nation,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  has  expiated 

its  offences. 

The  death  of  the  King  roused  numbers,  when  too 
General  late,  to  the  dangers  of  popular  rule.  Scarcely  had 
tUmaHhe  bis  head  fallen  upon  the  scaffold,  when  the  puUie 
iSi^^  grief  became  visible :  the  brigands,  who  were  hiied 
to  raise  cries  of  triumph,  failed  in  rousing  a  voiee 
among  the  spectators.  The  executioner,  after  the 
savage  custom  of  the  time,  held  the  bloody  head  aloft) 
but  no  shouts  or  cries  announced  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  The  magnitude  of  the  deed  appalled 
every  heart.  The  name  of  Santerre  was  universatty 
execrated—"  The  King  was  about  to  appeal  to  m" 
said  the  people,  "and  we  would  have  delivered  him.'' 
Many  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the 
victim ;  his  coat  was  severed,  and  delivered  to  many 
to  preserve ;  his  hair  was  religiously  gathered,  and 
placed  with  the  relics  of  saints,  by  the  few  who  retain- 
ed religious  sentiments.  The  ferocious  pikemen  d 
the  suburbs,  seeing  this,  came  forward  and  plunged 
their  spears  in  the  blood  of  the  sovereign :  some  oi 
the  National  Ouard  did  the  same  with  their  bayooeti 
and  swords ;  and  one  ferocious  brigand,  ascending 
the  scaffold,  took  up  the  blood,  which,  in  lai^ 
quantities,  had  flowed  from  the  body,  in  handfiik^ 
and  sprinkled  it  over  the  people,  saying — "  Here  is 
the  blood  of  Louis  Capet ;  let  it  fall  on  our  beads.**^ 

*  "Quantity  de  volontaires  8*empress^rent  aussi  de  tremper  doB 
le  saog  da  despote  le  fbr  de  lear^  piques,  la  baioDette  de  leun  fuaili,  w 
la  lame  de  leurs  sabres.  Les  gendarmes  ne  furent  pas  les  derplm. 
Beaucoap  d'officiers  du  bataillon  de  Marseille  imbib^rent  de  ee  saog 
impur  des  envelopes  des  lettres  quHls  port^rent  k  la  polpte  de  lenr  6p6e 
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Bat  these  desperate  sallies  produced  little  impression :   chap. 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  consternation  }      ^'- 
naoy  in  the  deepest  affliction.     The  furies  of  the    17^« 
goillotiDe  danced  for  some  hours  round  the  scaffold ;  i  Duy^i, 
imt  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  took  no  pa^rt  in  these  ^g"^;^®  ^^ 
horrid  orgies.     The  National  Guard,  silent  and  de<  wi  ii,  78. 
pressed,  returned  to  their  homes ;  throwing  aside  their  Th?  w.  2.  * 
armSt  they  gave  vent,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  p^^^, 
to  feelings  which  they  did  i^ot  venture  to  display  in  185.  'nut. 
public.  **  Alas !  if  I  had  been  sure  of  my  comrades  I"  3^  jquL 
was  the  general  expression : — fatal  effect  of  civil  dis- J^^  .^ 
tensions  to  paralyse  the  good  from  mutual  distrust,  371, 372. 
ind  elevate  the  wicked  from  conscious  audacity.' 

The  execution  was  over  at  half-past  ten ;  but  the 
&bops  continued  shut*  and  the  streets  deserted,  duriiijjAsp«H  of 
the  vvhole  day-  Paris  resembled  a  city  desolated  bytk^Veyeiit. 
ao  earthquake.  Groups  of  assassins  aloqe  were  to  be 
seen,  sinoring  revolutionary  songs,  the  same  as  those 
which  preceded  the  massacre  of  September,  Their 
voices,  with  the  discharge  of  artillery,  re-echoed  by 
the  silent  walls,  reached  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
and  first  informed  the  royal  family  of  the  fate  of  the 
Sovereign,  The  Queen,  with  her  orphan  son,  fell 
m  their  knees^  and  prayed  that  they  might  soon 
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CHAP,  avenge  his  death.    She  then  calmly  asked  for  mourn- 
^'*     ing  for  herself,  her  sister,  and  her  children,  whidi 


1793.  were  furnished  them  hy  the  municipality.  The  shops 
were  closed  during  the  whole  day :  the  women,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  exhibited  a  great  degree  of  sensibility, 
» Prud-  and,  in  many  instances,  the  most  profound  gri^. 
R^T.  de  An  old  oflSicer  of  the  order  of  St  Louis  died  of  grief 
183. 'Hist. 0°  hearing  of  the  execution;  a  bookseller,  named 
I'^jF^- "'"•  Vente,  went  mad — and  a  hairdresser  in  the  Rue 
Lm.x.257. Saint  Catharine,  committed  suicide.** 

The  death  of  the  King  not  only  rendered  the  par* 

It  irreco-  tics  irreconcilable,  but  weakened  the  influence  of  the 

ruined  the  Girondists  with  the  people.  The  Jacobins  incessaiitlj 

Girondists. ^g^^Q^g^  them  with  having  endeavoured  to  save  the 

tyrant;  the  generous  de&ign  could  not  be  denied,  and 

constituted  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the 

democratical  party.  They  accused  them  of  being  ene- 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Revolutionary  writings  irith 
which  Paris  was  then  deluged  from  the  following  passage,  on  this  oe* 
casion,  in  the  Pire  Duchesne^  edited  by  Hebert,  a  leading  person  in 
the  municipality  of  Paris : — "  Capet  est  enfin  mort,  Foutre  I  Je  at 
dirai  pas  comme  certains  badauds  n*en  parlous  plus.  Parions-cn,  an 
contraire,  pour  nous  rappeler  tous  ses  crimes,  et  inspirer  k  tons  les  hom- 
mes  rhorreur  qu*ils  doivent  avoir  pour  les  rois.  Voil^  Foutre,  ce  ^ 
m*engage  k  entreprendre  son  oraison  fun^bre,  non  pour  faire  ton 
61oge,  ou  adoucir  ses  defauts,  mais  pour  le  peindre  tel  qu*il  fut,  el 
apprendre  k  Tunivers  si  un  tel  monstre  ne  m^ritait  pas  d*etre  etoniK 
dans  son  berceau.  Lisez  et  fremissez,  Foutre.  .  .  .  U^toitd'unmMf 
▼ais  naturel.  Avant  qu*il  put  se  baigner  dans  le  sang  des  hommes,  il 
immolait  de  ses  mains  les  animaux :  il  tourmentait  les  veillards,  les 
infirmes,  les  botteux,  les  aveugles.  Jamais  il  n  a  fidt  de  son  proprs 
mouvement  une  bonne  action.  Pour  mettre  la  France  k  deux  doigts 
de  sa  perte  il  ne  lui  fallait  qu*une  femme  aussi  atroce  que  lui  m^me : 
une  nouvelle  M6dicis  le  seconda  pour  achever  de  nous  detruire.  C*est 
lorsque  c<^  monstre  fut  roi  que  son  caract^re  sang^inidre  ^lata.  Poor 
mieux  6gorger  le  peuple,  il  fit  semblant  de  le  soulager.  Le  hazard  Ini 
avait  donn^  un  bon  ministre :  il  le  chassa  aussitot.  II  laissa  en  snitt 
ses  freres  et  sa  femme  d6chirer  les  entrailles  du  pauyre  peu|)le.*'— 

Lettrei  b 1  Patriotiques  du  Veritable  Pere  Duchesne^  No,  212.   S4A 

Jan.  1793. 
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I  mies  of  the  people,  because  they  deprecated  their  ex-  en  a  p. 
I  cesses;  accomplices  of  the  tyrant,  because  they  strove  ^' 
I  to  save  his  life;  traitors  to  the  Republic,  because  they  ^'iOX 
I  recommended  moderation  towards  his  opponents* 
Lest  the  absurdity  of  these  reproaches  should  become 
manifest  by  the  return  of  reason  to  the  public  mind, 
they  adopted  every  means  of  continuing  the  popular 
agitation*  To  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  ;  to  keep  awake  the  revolutionary  fer- 
vour, by  the  exhibition  of  danger,  and  the  fury  of 
insurrections;  to  represent  the  safety  of  the  Ke- 
public  as  solely  dependent  on  their  exertions ;  to 
dcctrify  the  departments  by  the  aid  of  affiliated  so- 
cieties ;  such  was  the  system  which  they  incessantly 
parsued,  till  all  their  enemies  wrere  destroyed.  The 
Jacobins,  to  the  last  moment,  were  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  their  attack  upon  the  Kinff.     The  mag-^  Bntot, 

10  1** 

nuude  of  the  attempt,  the  enormity  of  the  crime^  dcuxT 
startled  even  their  sanguinary  minds  ;  and  their  cxul-^(j™'ij,j^'j^» 
tationwas  proportionally  great  at  their  unlooked-for  2, 3. 
BQCcess. 

The  Girondists,  on  the  other  hand,  gneved  for 
tk  illustrious  victim;  and,  alarmed  at  the  appal- R^tj^^. 
success  of  their  adversaries,  perceived  in  the^^^jjj^^*^ 
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CHAP,  alists,  because  they  had  been  the  original  authors  a 

^^'     the  revolt  which  dethroned  the  King ;  of  the  Jaoo 

1793.    bins,  because  they  had  recoiled  from  his  execution 

Boland,  completely  discouraged,  not  by  personal  dan 

ger,  but  the  impossibility  of  stemming  the  progreoi 

of  disaster,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  inducci 

was  too  happy  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  fVom  hii 

perilous  eminence  into  the  tranquillity  of  private  life: 

he  accordingly  resigned  his  office  of  minister  of  tlN 

Jan.  24.    iqtenor.    The  Girondist^  everted  themselves  to  thi 

utmost  to  prevent  Roland  from  retiring  from  thi 

ministry  of  the  interior,  but  all  their  efforts  were  ii 

vain.    Even  the  influence  of  his  beautiful  andgiftec 

wife  was  unable  to  retain  him  at  his  post.     He  d& 

clared  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  mcurti 

fication  and  vexations  he  was  daily  obliged  to  eudurc 

His  party  were  in  despair  at  his  retirement,  beeaua 

i^h'    they  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  supplying  hi 

Deux       place :  they  had  become  sensible  of  the  ruinous  ten 

s^a'^'Hist.dency  of  their  measures  to  their  country  and  them 

deiaConv.geiygg  ^hcn  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  remeasun 

11.  153.  1     .  1  ox 

Th.iv.2,3.their  steps. 

All  parties  were  disappointed  in  the  effect  whicl 
It  disap.  they  had  anticipated  from  the  death  of  the  King.  Tbi 
pvt[e»r^  Girondists,  whose  culpable  declamations  had  rousec 
the  spirit  which  brought  him  to  the  block,  had  ima 
gined  that  their  ascendency  over  the  populace  woulc 
be  regained  by  their  concurrence  in  this  great  saovi 
fice.  and  that  they  would  prefer  their  conservativf 
and  moderate  counsels  to  the  fierce  designs  of  t\m\ 
dreaded  rivals,  the  Jacobins;  but  they  were  sooi^ 
undeceived,  and  found  to  their  cost  that  this  act  ol 
iniquity,  like  all  other  misdeeds,  rendered  their  sitO' 
ation  worse  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The  Orleaft 
ists  lost  by  this  terrible  ev^nt  the  little  consideration 
which  they  stiU  poi|sessed;  and  Philippe  Egalite,  whc 


had  flattered  himself  that,  by  agreeing  to  H>  he  would  chap. 
secure  the  crown  to  himself  and  his  descendants,  was     ^^' 
speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  shock  of  the  more  ener-   ^^^^' 
getie  and  extreme  factions  who  disputed  the  lead  in 
public  affairs.     The  Jacobin^  with  more  reason, 
expected  that  the  destruqUoo  of  the  throne  would 
secure  to  them  a  loqg  lease  of  power :  and  they  did 
not  enjoy  it  for  eighteen  months*    France,  over- 
whelmed  by  their  tyranny,  sought  refuge  from  its 
horror,  not  in  the  vacillating  handa  of  a  benevolent 
monarch,  but  the  stem  grasp  of  a  relentless  warrior. 
Such  is  the  march  of  revolutions :  they  never  recede 
when  their  leaders  obtain  unresisted  ascendency, 
but  are  precipitated  on,  like  the  career  of  guilt  in 
an  individual,  from  one  excess  to  another,  till  tbei|ff8t.ae 
extremity  of  suffering  restores  the  lead  to  the  classes  ]•  ^^•*^- 
qualified  to  take  it,  and  expels  the  deadly  poison  of  116. 
democracy  from  the  social  system.^ 

A  temporary  union  of  the  contending  parties  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  consternation  produced  Mor^er  of 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  deputies,  Lepelletier  Stb^i 
Fargeau,  who  was  murdered  for  voting  against  the 
life  of  the  King,  by  an  old  member  of  the  Garde  du 
Corps,  named  Panis.  This  event  made  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  Paris,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Jacobins,  to  give  a  colour  to  the  alarms  they  had 
been  continually  sounding  as  to  the  counter-Bevo- 
lutionary  projects  which  were  in  agitation.  The 
Republican  journals,  which  had  viewed  with  com** 
placency  or  indifference  the  massacre  of  thousands 
of  unresisting  victims  in  the  prisons  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation 
when  one  of  the  democratic  party  had  fallen  beneath 
the  vengeance  of  a  Royalist.  Lepelletier's  funeral 
obsequies  were  celebrated  y  ith  extraordinary  pomp  \ 


IlAtier 
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CHAP,  and  such  was  the  sensation  excited  by  the  assassina- 
^^'    .tion  of  a  single  man  of  their  party,  that  it  pro- 


1793.  duced,  for  a  few  days,  a  cessation  of  party  strife, 
and  even  an  apparent  reconciliation  of  its  leaders. 
Garat  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  room  of  Roland,  whom  no  entreaties 
could  induce  to  resume  his  office.  His  successor 
was  a  man  naturally  of  a  benevolent  disposition  and 
considerable  power  ef  mind,  which  caused  him  to  be 
selected  for  that  onerous  situation  by  the  party  of 
the  Gironde  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  still 
>  BuEot,  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  But  he  was  alike 
15, 16.      ignorant  of  business  and  of  the  human  heart ;    and 

Lao.  Pr.       ^  ,  ' 

Hut.  ii.  50.  being  destitute  of  moral  courage  and  political  firm- 
2^^  *  Th.  n^ss,  he  was  wholly  unfit  to  struggle  with  the  dread- 
iir.8.  Douxfui  dangers  which  soon  overwhelmed  his  party  and 
6, 9.         his  country.* 

External  events  of  no  ordinary  importance  occar- 
War  with  red  at  this  time,  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  this 
Spid^d  celebrated  party,  and  accelerated  the  approach  of 
HoiUnd.    the  Reign  of  Terror.     The  first  of  these  was  the 
accession  of  England  to  the  league  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  against  the  Republic.     The  execution 
of  the  King,  as  Vergniaud  had  predicted,  at  once 
dissolved  the  species  of  neutrality  which  subsisted 
between  the  rival  states;    Chauvelin,   the  French 
ambassador,  received  orders  immediately  to  leave 
Feb.  1,      London,  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention  against  Eng- 
land,   Spain,  and  Holland; — against  England,  as 
having  already  virtually  declared  war  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  French  ambassador ;  against  Holland, 
as  in  reality  influenced  by  England ;  against  Spain, 
Feb.  19.    as  already  a  secret  enemy.     These  declarations  were 
followed  by  an  order  for  ihe  immediate  levy  of  three 
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hundred  thousand  men.     At   the   same  time   the   chap. 
National  Guard  was  declared  to  he  a  permanent      ^^* 


force,  and  all  those  were  declared  hors  la  loi^  in    ^'^*^ 
other  words,  liable  to  instant  death,  who  should  i  Decreet, 
oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  conscription,  p^^"i^ 
or  harbour  or  conceal  any  person  drawn  for  the  Moniteor, 
public  service,  who  attempted  to  desert.^ 

The  effect  of  these  measures  throughout  France 
was  prodicrious.    "  We  thank  you  for  bavins  reduced  Prodigioni 

^  ^      ^  .  ^  .        «  1  effect  of 

OS  to  toe  necessity  of  conquertngy     was  the  ans wer  these  mea- 
of  one  of  the  armies  to  the  Convention  in  reply  to '"'^•' 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the 
declaration  of  war.     And,  in  truth,  these  sentiments 
were  universal  in  the  armies,  and  general  among  the 
people.     The  feeling  of  national  honour,  in  all  ages 
80  powerful  among  the  French,  was  awakened ;   the 
dominant  party  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  no  longer 
appeared  in  the  light  of  a  relentless  faction  con- 
tending for  power,  but  as  a  band  of  patriots  bravely 
struggling  for  national  independence :  resistance  to 
their  mandates  seemed  nothing  short  of  treason  to 
the  commonwealth  in  its  hour  of  danger.     Every 
species  of  requisition  was  cheerfully  furnished  under 
the  pressure  of  impending  calamity ;  in  the  dread 
of  foreign  subjugation,  the  loss  of  fortune  or  employ- pf^\'*;,,^ 
ment  was  forgotten  ;  one  only  path,  that  of  honour,  ^i»^?.?- 
was  open  to  the  brave;  one  only  duty,  that  of  8ubmis-236, 237. 
rion,  remained  to  the  good;   and  even  the  blood 5  '^^\\^ 
which  streamed  from  the  scaffold,  seemed  a  sacrifice  ^^^-  .^f''* 

•  ft  •      •  •       Amis,  IX. 

justly  due  to  the  offended  genius  of  patriotism,  in-71, 72. 
dignant  at  the  defection  of  some  of  its  votaries.* 

The  Royalist,  Constitutional,  and  Moderate,  par- 
ties,  were  never  again  able  to  separate  the  cause  of 
France  from  that  of  the  Jacobins,  who  then  ruled 
its  destinies.     The  people,  ever  led  by  their  feelings, 
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CHAi^.  AtkA  ofteh  itioaptible  of  just  discrimitiatioki,  thoogli 
^''     when  not  actuated  by  wicked  leadens^  in  th^  em 


1793.  generally  true  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  mon 
Its  pr«|}a.  powerfully  influenced  by  generous  than  selfish  senti 
Qti  the  ments,  constantly  associated  the  adherents  of  tfaeM 
fnd^Con-  pai'ti^s  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ;  tix 
stitutionai  Rovalists,  bccause  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  tlu 

CAUSA  ^ 

Allies,  and  combated  the  Republic  in  La  Vend^ 

the  Constitutionalists,   because  they  entered  inU 

negotiations  with  the   enemies   of  the  state,  anc 

sought  the  aid  of  foreign  armies  to  restore  the  ba 

lance  of  domestic  faction ;  the  Moderate,  becaoA 

they  raised  their  voices  against  internal  tyranny 

and  sought  to  arrest  the  arm  of  power  in  the  effiiaioi 

of  human  blood.     The  party  which  becomes  a8S0ci< 

ated  in  the  mind  of  the  people  with  indifference  Xi 

the  fate  of  the  country  in  periods  of  danger,  cai 

never,  during  the  subsistence  of  that  generation 

regain  its  influence ;  and  the  opposition  to  the  ruHnf 

power,  during  such  a  crisis,  can  hardly  avoid  snci 

an  imputation.     By  a  singular  coincidence,  but  fron 

the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  the  Opposition 

both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period,  IobI 

their  hold  of  the  influential  part  of  the  nation,  from 

the  same  cause  ;  the  French  Royalists,  because  the} 

were   accused   of  coalescing   with   foreign   powetl 

against  the  integrity  of  France  ;  the  English  Whig^ 

» LtLt.  iii.  because  they  were  suspected  of  indiflference  to  na* 

f.^248.^'^'  tional  glory  in  the  contest  with  continental  ambitionJ 

The  French  leaders  were  not  insensible  to  thid 

Plan  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable  a 

fo*r°rei?8u  coalitiou  ;  but  retreat  was  become  impossible.     Bj 

in«:the     the  execution  of  Louis,  they  had  come  to  a  final 

rupture   with   all   established   governments,     Thi 

revolt  of  the  10th  August,  the   massacres  in  tlM 


prisons,  the  death  of  the  King,  had  excited  the  chap. 
most  profound  indignation  among  all  the  aristocratic     ^^ 
portion  of  society  throughout  Europe,  and  singularly    1793. 
cooled  the  ardour  of  the  middle  ranks  in  favour 
of  the  Bevolution.    The  Jacobins  were  no  longer 
despised  by  the  European  powers,  but  feared ;  and 
terror  prompts  more  vigorous  eflbrts  than  contempt. 
But  the  republican  leaders  at  Paris  did  not  despair 
of  saving  the  cause  of  democracy.   The  extraordinary 
movement  which  agitated  France  gave  them  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in  raising 
the  whole  male  population  for  its  defence,  and  that 
thus  a  much  greater  body  might  be  brought  into  the 
field  than  the  Allies  could  possibly  assemble  for  their 
subjugation.     The  magnitude  of  the  expense  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  no  consequence.     The  estates  of 
the  emigrants  afforded  a  vast  and  increasing  fund, 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt;    while  the  boundless  issue  of  assignats,  at 
whatever  rate  of  discount  they  might  pass,  amply 
provided  for  all  the  present  or  probable  wants  of 
the  treasury.     Nor  did  these  hopes  prove  fallacious ; 
for  such  was  the  misery  produced  in  France  by  the 
stoppage  of  all  pacific  employment  consequent  on 
the  Revolution,  and  such  the  terror  produced  by 
the  Jacobin  clubs  and  democratic  municipalities  in 
the  interior,  that  the  armies  were  filled  withoutie,  I's. ' 
difficulty,  and  the  Republic  derived  additional  ex-  J^"*  ^ 
temal  strength  from  the  very  intensity  of  its  inter-  72, 73. 
nal  suffering.^ 

But  although  the  armies  of  the  Republic  might 
be  filled  by  the  misery  which  prevailed  in  its  inte-  Great  dis* 
rior,  and  the  terrors  of  its  government  increased  by  Paris^and 
the  merciless  severity  with  which  the  measures  taken  p^^^'^^^^ 
for  filling  up  its  ranks  were  enforced,  yet  the  great 
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CHAP,  mass  of  the  citizens  necessarily  remained  at  home, 
.and  it  was  daily  becoming  a  more  difficult  matter  to 


1793.  provide  them  with  bread,  in  the  midst  of  bankrupt 
fortunes,  ruined  credit,  confiscated  estates,  depre-. 
ciated  assignats,  and  an  insolvent  government.  The 
care  of  this,  especially  in  the  capital,  where  the 
armed  force  of  the  multitude  was  so  great,  had  long 
constituted  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the 
Assembly  ^  a  committee,  with  Roland  the  minister, 
of  the  interior  at  its  head,  had  sat  daily  in  Paris 
during  the  whole  winter  ;  but  though  they  had  tried 
every  thing  that  zeal  or  experience  could  suggest, 
nothing  had  been  found  capable  of  arresting  the 
public  distress.  It  did  not  arise  from  scarcity  or 
natural  causes  :  the  weather  had  been  fine,  the  har- 
L^'?^'  ..  vest  ffood :  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  destruc* 

Pari.  zxiL     .  no  -I         •/•  T         I'tti 

168, 187.  tion  of  fortunes  and  ruin  of  credit  which  had  arisen 
ASs,ix.  fr^™  *h^  Revolution,  and  the  prodigious  issue  of 
Th  ^•^*  aQ  assignats,  bearing  a  forced  circulation,  which  had 
41.    *    'taken  place  to  sustain  its  fortunes.* 

Dread  of  pillage,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 

Popular    cultivators  to  sell  their  produce  for  payment  in  the 

for"the '    depreciated  currency,  which  necessarily  resulted  from 

maximuma.  jjjg  unlimited  issues  of  assignats,  rendered  abortive 

all  the  efibrts  of  government  to  supply  the  public 

necessities.     At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  every 

article  of  consumption  increased  so.  immensely,  as 

excited   the   most  vehement  clamours  among   the 

people.     The  price,  not  only  of  bread,  but  of  sugar, 

cofiee,  candles,  and  soap,  had  more  than  doubled  since 

the  Revolution  commenced.     Innumerable  petitions 

on  this  subject  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar  of  the 

Assembly.     The  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins  had  a 

remedy  ready ;  it  was  to  proclaim  a  maximum  for  the 

price  of  every  article,  lay  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich, 
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and  hang  all  persons  who  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  chap. 
that  fixed  by  law.     In  vain  Thuriot,  and  a  few  of  .the  _5^  ^ 
more  educated  of  the  party,  raised  their  voices  against    ^^^^ 
these  extreme  measures ;  they  were  assailed  with  cries 
against  the  "  shopkeeper  aristocracy y^^  their  voices 
drowned  by  hisses  from  the  galleries ;  and  the  Moun- 
tain itself  found  that  resisting  such  proceedings  would 
speedily  render  them  as  unpopular  as  the  Girondists 
bad  already  become.     The  people  now  declared  that 
the  leaders  they  had  selected  were  as  bad  as  the  old 
Dobles.     Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  ruinous  de- 
lusion in  such  convulsions,  is  the  common  opinion, 
that,  by  selecting  their  rulers  from  their  own  body, 
the  labouring  classes  will  find  them  more  inclined  to 
S]rmpathize  with  their  distresses,  than  if  taken  from  ai  d^^^ 
more  elevated  class — a  natural  but  pernicious  opinion,  -^"^s,  x. 
which  all  history  proves  to  be  fallacious,  and  which  Th.  iv.39, 
the  common  proverb,  as  to  the  eflect  of  setting  ade'iaConr. 
beggar  on  horseback,  shows  to  be  adverse  to  the"-^^** 
experience,  in  ordinary  times,  of  mankind.^ 

At  length  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence, roused  the  people  to  a  perfect  fury.  A^umaitin 
tumultuous  mob  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  the  high 
and  treated  that  body  as  they  had  so  often  treated  the^^^^jf  pet. 
Assembly.  The  object  was  to  procure  a  petition  from 
them  to  the  Convention,  to  affix  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions.  The  demand  was  refused ; — in- 
stantly, cries  of  "  Down  with  the  forestallers  I  down 
with  the  rich  1"  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  the  Jaco- 
bins were  threatened  as  they  had  threatened  the  Con- 
vention. Marat,  the  following  morning,  published  a 
number  of  his  journal,  in  which,  raising  his  powerful 
voice  against  what  he  called  "  the  monopolists,  the 
merchants  of  luxury,  the  supporters  of  fraud,  the  ex- 
nobles  ;  '*  he  added — "  In  every  country  where  the 
VOL.  II.  r 
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CHAP,  rights  of  the  people  are  not  a  vain  title,  the  pillage 
^^*    -of  a  few  shops,  at  the  door  of  which  they  hang  their 


1793.    forestalling  owners,  would  put  an  end  to  an  evilwhidi 

^  reduces  five  millions  of  men  to  despair,  and  daily 

de  la  Re-  causcs  thousands  to  die  of  famine.     When  will  the 

25thTeb.  ^cputies  of  the  people  learn  to  act,  without  eternally 

1793.        hsffanguing  on  evils  they  know  not  how  to  remedy  1 "  *  * 

Encouraged  by  these  exhortations,  the  populace  were 

not  slow  in  taking  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into 

their  own  hands.     A  mob  assembled,  and  pillaged 

a  number  of  shops  in  the  streets  of  La  Veille  Monnaie^ 

Cinq  Diamans,  and  Lombards.     They  next  insisted 

that  every  article  of  commerce  should  be  sold  at  half 

its  present  price,  and  large  quantities  were  seized 

in  that  manner  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  owners. 

J  xh.iT.  43,  Speedily,  however,  they  became  tired  of  paying  at 

46.    Deux  all,  and  the  shops  were  openly  pillaged,  without  any 

20, 21.      equivalent.* 

All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation 
Uuirersai  at  thcso  disorders.  The  shopkeepers,  in  particalafi 
Uon'ir'^  whose  efibrts  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
•^"^'  so  decided  at  its  commencement,  were  in  despair  al 
26th  Feb.  the  approach  of  anarchy  to  their  own  doors.  The 
Girondists,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  cities  of  France,  were 

*  £d  attendant  que  la  nation,  fatiguee  de  ces  desordres  reroUanb 
prenne  elle-meme  la  partie  de  purger  la  terre  de  la  liberty  de  cette 
race  eriminelle  que  ses  l^hes  mandataires  encouragent  au  crime  par 
rinipunit^,  on  ne  doit  pas  trouvdr  etrange  que  le  peuple  dant  chaqw 
ville,  pou8s6  au  d^sespoir,  se  fasse  lui-meme  justice.  Dans  tout  payf 
od  les  droits  du  peuple  ne  sont  pas  des  vains  titres  consignds  fastu- 
eusement  dans  un  simple,  le  pillage  de  quelques  magasins  a  la  porto 
desquelles  on  pendrait  les  accapareurs  mettrait  bientot  fin  k  ses  malvci^ 
sations,  qui  reduisent  cinq  millions  d*hommes  au  desespoir,  et  qui  foot 
perir  des  milliers  de  miserc.  Les  deputes  du  peuple  ne  sauront  ils 
done  jamais  que  bavarder  sur  des  maux,  sans  en  pr6senler  jamais  le 
remade?" — Marat,  Jottmal  de  la  Re.puhliqne,  No.  133. 
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My  alive  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  maximum  in  chap, 
prices;  but  when  they  attempted  to  enforce  tlicir. 
principles,  they  were  universally  assailed  by  the  po* 
pdace,  and  their  efforts  in  this  particular  destroyed 
ail  the  little  consideration  which  still  remained  to 
tbem.  The  pillage  began  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
iBd  continued  without  intermission  for  twelve  hours^ 
before  the  municipality,  who,  in  secret,  favoured  tlie 
agitation,  made  even  a  show  of  attempting  to  put  it 
down.  The  consternation,  in  consequence,  was  uni- 
mrsal;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  populace  loudly 
thmoured  for  a  masLimura  of  prices,  and  the  shop- 
keepers, as  loudly,  vociferated  against  the  pillage, 
which  was  becomiDg  universaL  All  attenapta  to 
calm  the  people  were  vain  ;  even  the  Jacobins  were 
wholly  unsuccessful  in  their  exertions  in  this  respect* 
The  suffering  was  real  and  universal  j  nothing  could 
make  the  people  see  it  was  owing  to  the  measures  of 
Xht  Revolution.  The  attempts  of  the  niunicipality 
to  restore  order,  or  pass  coercive  regulations,  were 
drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  and  the  hisses 
of  the  galleries ;  every  new  act  of  violence  which 
was  recounted,  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Neither  at  the  Convention,  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
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CHAP,  trinej  "that  the  people  could  do  no  wrong,**  and 
^^'     that  the  Royalists  were  the  secret  instigators  of  all 
1793.    the  disorders. 

The  debates  in  the  Jacobin  club  on  this  occasioQ 
Debates  at  are  highly  interesting,  as  indicating  clearly  the  exis*  i 
binsonthiatence  of  that  division  in  the  revolutionary  party   : 
subject,     between  the  shopkeepers  and  the  workmen — ^the  bok  ] 
ders  of  some  property  and  the  holders  of  none-^  1 
which  sooner  or  later  must  arise  in  all  such  convniU  i 
sions,  and  which  revealed  the  secret  ultimate  desigia  j 
of  Robespierre  and  his  extreme  followers.     "Tte  ^ 
movements  which  have  taken  place,"  said  Marati 
"  are  owing  to  a  perfectly  natural  cause :  it  is  thi 
excessive  high  price  of  provisions.     These  move^ 
ments  have  been  secretly  instigated  by  the  counter 
revolutionists,  who  wish  to  restore  Roland,  the  goi 
of  their  idolatry,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior* 
The  scarcity  of  bread  is  owing  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent cause :  it  is  owing  to  a  combination  among  the 
^  bakers.     This  abuse  has  grown  up  from  the  malver- 

des  Jaco-^  satioHS  and  inefficiency  of  the  Committee  of  Subeii* 
Fdb!i793.  t^^ce,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  an  account  of  iti 
No.  362.    intromissions."  * 

Robespierre  immediately  rose.     "  As  I  have  ever 

Remark,   loved  humanity,  and  never  flattered  a  human  beingi 

of  RobT.   I  will  dare  to  tell  the  truth.     I  have  ever  maintain* 

thlre"      ®^>  often  when  I  stood  alone  and  was  the  object  of 

persecution  for  it — that  the  people  are  never  tvrofig* 

I  ventured  to  proclaim  it  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 

generally  recognized  :  the  course  of  the  RevolutioB 

has  now  clearly  demonstrated  its  truth.    The  people 

have  so  often  heard  the  authority  of  the  law  invoked 

by  those  who  wished  to  maintain  it  only  to  oppress 

them,  that  they  are  become  suspicious  of  that  Ian* 

guage.     The  people  sufier ;  they  have  not  yet  r^ 
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ed  the  fruit  of  their  lahours;  they  are  persecuted  chap. 
ihe  rich,  and  the  rich  are  what  they  always  were.    ^^* 


ard  and  pitiless.     The  people  see  the  insoleuce    1793- 
bose  who  have  betrayed  them ;  they  see  fortunes 
imulating  in  their  hands  -,  they  feel  their  own 
Dry,  and  thence  the  disorders.     What  do  the 
ators  do  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  tumults  ? 
ly  declaim  not  against  the  rich — ^not  against  the 
lopolizers — ^not  against  the  counter  revolution- 
;  but  against  the  Jacobins — against  the  Moun- 
ts— against  the  true  patriots.     I  maintain,  then, 
people  have  never  been  wrong :  the  pillage  has 
D  the  work  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  sugar  loaves 
6  been  received  by  their  valets.    Our  adversaries 
«  done  this  :  they  wish  to  persuade  us  that  the 
tern  of  liberty  and  equality  leads  to  such  disorders, 
r  myself  I  praise  the  insurrection :  I  only  lament 
ras  directed  to  an  unworthy  object.     The  people 
m\d  rise ;  not  to  plunder  sugar,  but  to  destroy  des^jwo- 
if  oppressors — to  exterminate  the  factions  inpeb'ma 
¥cr,  who,  after  the  10th  August,  had  agreed  to  No.  363. 
Tender  Paris  to  the  Prussians."  ^ 
Ihe  alarm  in  Paris  soon  became  extreme :  all  the 
blic  bodies  declared  their  sittings  permanent ;  theindecUion 
%&ale  every  where  called  the  armed  sections  to^^lJ^' 
dr  poets,  and  the  people  openly  talked  of  the  neces-  p*^"- 
f  of  a  new  insurrection  to  ^^  lop  off  the  gangrened 
48  of  the  national  representation."     The  Giron- 
ta,  who  were  the  first  likely  to  suffer,  assembled, 
aedt  at  the  house  of  Yalaze,  one  of  their  number, 
ore  indecision  and  distraction  of  opinion  paralysed 
their  counsels.     The  Jacobins  were  hardly  less 
barrassed  than  themselves.     It  was  at  first  pro- 
ed  to  march  direct  with  the  armed  force  of  the 
tions  upon  the  National  Assembly,  and  put  to 
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CHAP,  death  an  hundred  of  the  most  obnoxious  depotia 
^^'    .including  the  whole  members  of  the  Gironde.    ] 


1793.    was  suggested,  however,  that  this  stroke  might  Ikil 

and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  not  yet  sifll 

ciently  efficient  to  effect  the  great  work  of  the  rtpM 

extermination  of  the  counter  revolutionists.    Tim 

doubts  prevailed.     Though  supported  by  the  nmoi 

cipality,  the  majority  of  the  sections,  or  NatioQi 

Guard,  and  the  armed  multitude,  they  did  not  COB 

ceive  the  public  mind  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  attMl 

on  the  national  representatives,  where  the  Gum 

dists  still  held  the  important  offices.    They  resolnd 

X  jy^^^      therefore,  to  limit  their  demands  to  minor  poinll 

Amis,  X.    preparatory  to  the  grand  attack  which  was  to  Of» 

ir.'soi  55.  throw  their  adversaries.' 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time,  which  consolidttoc 

DesigDs  of  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  metropolis,  m 

Dumou-    ^^^^gj  powerfully  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Re 

volution.     This  was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  ^f  Da 

mourier  to  restore  the  constitutional  throne.    TU 

celebrated  general,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  ib 

principles  of  the  Girondists,  had  long  beendissatisfii 

with  the  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  still  more  m 

guinary  declarations  of  the  democratical  leaders,  an 

saw  no  safety  for  France  but  in  the  re-establishmen 

of  the  Constitution  of  1791-     He  left  the  cemmail 

of  his  army,  and  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  endM 

vour  to  save  the  life  of  Louis ;  and  when  that  prejec 

failed,  returned  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  negi 

tiations  with  Holland  and  Great  Britain.   His  deng 

378™()o"'  ^^  *^  make  an  irruption  into  Holland,  overturn  tib 

Toui.  iii.    revolutionary  authorities  in  that  country.:  to  form 

Mign.  i. '  new  government  in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  tl 

Rdand^'.  Netherlands,  and  raise  an  army  of  eighty  thousaa 

217.    '     men  ;*  to  offer  the  alliance  of  this  state  to  the  Frenc 
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government,  on  condition  of  their  restoring  the  chap. 
Constitution  of  I79I ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to     ^J- 
march  to  Paris  with  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  the    1793.^ 
Belgians,  and  overturn  the  Convention  and  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins. 

Full  of  this  extraordinary  project,  Dumourier,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  threw  himself  into  His  iimp. 
Holland.  He  was  at  first  successful,  and  succeeded  in  HoU^d  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg  ;P^^"*"®^ 
bat  while  prosecuting  his  career,  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  rout  of  the  French  army  besieging 
Maestricht,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  victorious  army  to  cover  the  frontiers. 
So  great  was  the  consternation  in  the  Bepublican 
troops,  that  whole  battalions  disbanded  themselves, 
and  some  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Paris,  spread- 
bg  the  most  exaggerated  reports  wherever  they  went. 
In  obedience  to  his  order,  Dumourier  returned  to 
Flanders,  and  fought  a  general  action  with  Prince 
Cobourg;  but  the  Allies  were  successful,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Nerwinde  compelled  the  French  to  abandon 
all  their  conquests  in  Flanders.     These  events,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter, 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  between  this  gene- 
ral and  the  Jacobins.    Danton  was  immediately  dis- 
patched from  Paris  to  Flanders  to  watch  over  and 
report  on  his  proceedings.     Shortly  after  the  battle, 
Dumourier  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which 
he  drew  too  faithful  a  picture  of  their  government,  ac- 
cusing themof  all  the  anarchy  and  disorders  which  had 
prevailed,  and  declaring  them  responsible  for  the  safety  *a^^\^ 
of  their  more  moderate  colleagues.     This  letter  was  ^^'238. 
suppressed  by  the  government;  but  it  was  circulated 293.   Lac. 
in  Paris,  and  produced  the  greatest  sensation. *   Dan-  Hjg.  •. 25b, 
ton  returned  to  the  capital  from  the  army,   ^^d?!^.n2^^' 
openly  denounced  the  *'  Traitor,  Dumourier,"  at  the  lia. 
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CHAP,  club  of  the  Jacobins :  his  head  was  loudly  called  foi 
^^'    .as  a  sacrifice  to  national  justice;  and  the  agitatira 


J793.  occasioned  by  the  public  disasters,  was  incessanllj 
kept  alive  by  the  circulation  of  the  most  gloomj 
reports. 

Impelled  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  sito 
Damon.  atioH ;  dissatisficd  with  the  measures  of  the  Conyen- 
SgTw  ^^  *i^">  who  had  both  thwarted  his  political  wishes  and 
againflt  the^itliered  his  military  laurels :  chagrined  at  the  con- 

Repubhc.     ,  ^     _  ^  \       ^  i    .  i       i     i 

duct  of  the  government  to  the  Belgians,  who  had 
capitulated  on  the  faith  of  his  assurances,  and  had 
subsequently  been  cruelly  treated  by  their  conquer- 
ors, Duraourier  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  allied  generals.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  nor  the 
caution  requisite  to  ensure  success ;  to  his  offieem^ 
he  openly  spoke  of  marching  to  Paris,  as  he  had 
recently  before  spoken  of  marching  to  Brussels; 
while  the  soldiers  were  left  to  the  seductions  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  found  in  them  the  willing  instruments 
of  their  ambitious  designs.  Dumourier,  as  he  him- 
self admits,  had  not  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
leader  of  a  party;  but,  even  if  he  had  pcssessed  the 
energy  of  Danton,  the  firmness  of  Bouilld,  or  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  current  of  the  Revdn- 
tion  was  then  too  strong  to  be  arrested  by  any  single 
arm.  Like  La  Fayette  and  Pichegru,  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Tad- 
^  -tus,  "  Bellis  civilibus  plus  militibus  quam  dacibus 

Hi8t.ii.V4.1icere"  His  power,  great  while  wielding  the  force 
ilJdsk^^^f  *^®  democracy,  crumbled  when  applied  to  coerce 
TouUii.    its  fury;    and  the  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men, 

294  306.  • 

Mig.i.  258.  speedily  found  himself  deserted  and  proscribed  in 
AnSs,  X.  *^  midst  of  the  troops  whom  he  had  recently  com- 
232, 234.  manded  with  despotic  authority.^ 

The  first  intimation  which  the  Convention  received 
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of  his  designs,  was  from  the  general  himself.    Three  chap. 
determined  Jacobins,  Proly,  Pereira,  and  Dubuisson,      ^^' 
had  been  sent  to  headquarters  to  obtain  authentic    1793. 
accounts  of  his  intentions:  in  a  long  and  animated hu  ex- 
discussion  with  them,  he  openly  avowed  his  views,  p"^^^ 
and  threatened  the  Convention  with  the  vengeance  of 
his  army.  '*  No  peace,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  be  made 
for  France,  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  Convention ;  as 
long  as  I  have  a  sword  to  wield,  I  shall  strive  to 
overturn  its  rule,  and  the  sanguinary  tribunal  which 
it  has  recently  created.    The  Republic  is  a  mere  chi- 
mera }  I  was  only  deceived  by  it  for  three  days;  we 
most  save  our  country,  by  re-establishing  the  throne, 
and  the  constitution  of  1791.    Ever  since  the  battle 
of  Jemappes,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
triumphs  obtained  in  so  bad  a  cause.     What  signi- 
fies it  whether  the  King  is  named  Louis,  James,  or 
Philip  ?     If  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple 
are  endangered,  France  will  still  find  a  sovereign, 
and  I  will  instantly  march  to  Paris  to  avenge  their 
death.*'     To  the  imprudence  of  this  premature  de- 
claration, Dumourier,  with  that  mixture  of  warmth  \^«"* 
and  facility  which  distinguished  his  character,  added  22a,  224. 
the  still  greater  fault  of  letting  the  commissioners,  M6ml  iv. 
thus  possessed  of  his  intentions,  depart  for  Paris,  ^?'  ^^^ 
where  they  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Conven-  Lac.  ii.  57. 
tion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.' 

Instant  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  so  formidable  an  opponent.     Proceeding  oumourier 
with  the  decision  and  rapidity  which,  in  civil  dis-^^JJ?/_^® 
sensions,  is  indispensable  to  success,  they  summoned  »0Dcrs  of 
him  to  appear  at  their  bar,  and,  on  his  failure  tOveDtionf 
obey,  dispatched  four  commissioners,  with  instruc-j^^^g^^' 
tions  to  bring  him  before  them,  or  arrest  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  army.     Dumourier  received  these 
representatives  in  the  midst  of  his  staff;  they  read 
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CHAP,  to  bim  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  commanding 
^^'    .  his  instant  attendance  at  their  bar ;  he  refused  tc 


1793.    comply,  alleging,  as  an  excuse^  the  important  dutiei 

with   which   he  was  intrusted,    and  promising  tc 

render  an  account  of  his  proceedings  at  some  futun 

time.     The  representati^ses  urged,  as  a  reason  for  hii 

submission,  the  example  of  the  Boman  generali 

"We  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  he,  '^  in  alleging  ai 

an  apology  for  our  crimes  the  virtues  of  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  did  not  murder  Tarquin ;  they  esta* 

blished  a  republic,  governed  by  wise  laws^  they  had 

neither  a  Jacobin  club  nor  a  Revolutionary  tribunal 

We  live  in  the  days  of  anarchy ;  tigers  demand  my 

head ;  I  will  not  give  it  them."     "  Citizen-General»" 

said  Gamier,  the  leading  representative,  "  will  you 

obey  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and  repair  to 

aS"™'      Paris?" — "Not  at  present,"  replied  Dumourier.— 

156, 159.  '^  I  declare  you  then  suspended  from  your  functioDi^ 

x!22^^6,^^^  order  the  soldiers  to  arrest  your  person." — 

Jj||°- ."•  ^^.  <<  This  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  the  general  j  and 

258.  Toui  calling  in  his  hussars,  he  arrested  the  representatives 

312/Th.  ^^  ^^6  Convention,  and  delivered  them  as  hostages 

lis,  119.  to  the  Austrian  general.* 

The  die  being  now  cast,  Dumourier  prepared  to 

He  re«      follow  up  his  design  of  establishing  a  constitutional 

rewertab-   monarchy.   Public  opinion,  in  his  army,  was  strongly 

monlrchy.  divided  ;  the  corps  attached  to  his  person  were  ready 

His  failure  to  go  all  lengths  in  his  support ;  those  of  an  opposite 

^  '  tendency  regarded  him  as  a  traitor ;  the  majority, 

as  in  all  civil  convulsions,  were  indifferent,  and  ready 

to  side  with  the  victorious  party.     But  the  general 

wanted  the  firm  hand  requisite  to  guide  a  revolution- 

ary  movement,  and  the  feelings  of  the  most  energetie 

of  his  soldiers  were  hostile  to  his  designs.     He  set 

out  for  Conde,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it  to 

the  Austrians,  according  to  agreement,  as  a  pledge 
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of  his  sincerity ;  but  having  encountered  a  body  of  char 
troops,  headed  by  a  young^officer  destined  to  future. 


XL 


celebrity,  Davousty  adverse  to  hie  designs,  he  was    ^^^^ 
compelled  to  take  .to  flight,  and  only  escaped  by 
abandoning  his  horse,  which  refused  to  leap  a  ditch. 
With  heroic  courage  he  endeavoured,  the  following 
day,  with  an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  to  regain  his 
camp ;  but  the  sight  of  the  foreign  uniforms  roused 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  French  soldiers ;  the 
artillery  first  abandoned  his  cause,  and,  soon  after,  ^  Dmn.  ir. 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  infantry.  ToJi.^ii?.* 
Dumourier,  with  difficulty,  regained  the  Austrian  ^^^' ^^» 
lines,  where  fifteen  hundred  followers  only  joined  hisi.25iB.  Lac. 
standard.  ,The  remainder  of  the  army  collected  in  an  xh.  120/ 
intrenched  camp  at  Famars,  where,  shortly  after,  J^^-^^j^ 
General  Dampierre,  by  authority  of  the  Convention,  vou»t.) 
assumed  the  command:^ 

The  failure  of  this,  as  of  every  other  conspiracy, 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  theContwts 
French  capital.     Terror,  often  greatest  when  thetheGiron- 
danger  is  past,  prepared  the  people  to  take  the  mostj^*^J^g 
desperate  measures  for  the  public  safety  ;  the  defec-  March  10. 
tion  of  Dumourier  to  the  Austrians,  gave  the  violent 
revolutionists  the  immense  advantage  of  representing 
their  adversaries  as,  in  reality,  enemies  to  the  cause 
of  France.     During  the  first  fervour  of  the  alarm, 
the  Jacobins  denounced  their  old  enemies,  the  Giron- 
dists, as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  calamities,  and 
actually  fixed  the  10th  March  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Convention.    The  Assembly  had  declared  its  sittings 
permanent,  on  account  of  the  public  dangers ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  it  was  determined,  at  the 
secret   committees,  club  of  the  Jacobins,   and  the 
Cordeliers,  on  the  following  day,  to  close  the  bar- 
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CHAP,  riers,  to  sound  the  tocsin^  and  march  in  two  columns 
^^'    .with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  upon  the  Conven- 


1793.    tion.     The  agitation  was  unparalleled  at  that  great 
centre  of  insurrection ;  night  and  day  they  sat  de- 
bating in  their  vast  and  gloomy  hall ;  but  such  was 
the  vehemence  of  the  members,  and  the  burst  of  in- 
dignation against  Dumourier,  that  scarce  any  orator 
could  be  heard  at  the  tribune,  and  the  debates  ex- 
hibit only  a  series  ef  passionate  exclamations  and 
vehement  interruptions.     At  the  appoiated  hoar, 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  repaired  to  their 
posts }  but  the  Girondists,  informed  of  their  danger, 
abstained  from  joining  the  Assembly  at  the  danger- 
ous period ;  the  Sections  and  National  <^uard  hesi- 
tated to  join  the  insurgents ;  Bournonville,  minister 
of  war,  marched  against  the  faubourgs  at  the  head 
of  a  faithful  battalion  of  troops  from  Brest,  and  a 
heavy  rain  cooled  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  the 
multitude.     Petion^  looking  at  the  watery  sky,  ei- 
» Journ.    claimed — "  It  will  come  to  nothing ;  there  will  be  no 
bias,  9th'  iusurrcction  to-night/*  The  plot  failed,  and  its  &ilure 
Mid  13th   postponed,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  commencement  of 
1792.  Mig.the  Reign  of  Terror.   By  such  slender  means  was  it 
11^62,'  65.  possible,  at  that  period,  to  arrest  the  disorders  of  the 
^Ji-i^;  7^- Re  volution;  and  on  such  casual  incidents  did  the 
x.23,24.  most  momentous  changes  depend.^ 

The  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  absence  of  the 

Abortive  Girondists  from  the  Convention  during  the  critical 

^f"^P^^7  period,  broke  out  into  the  loudest  invectives  against 

cobins.      them  for  their  defection.    "  They  were  constantly  at 

*  their  posts,"  they  exclaimed,  "  when  the  object  was  to 

save  Louis  Capet,  but  they  hid  themselves  when  the 

country  was  at  stake."  On  the  following  day,  all  Paris 

resounded  with  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 

Vergniaud,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  conster- 
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nadoDi  denounced  in  the  Convention  the  Committee  chap. 
of  Insurrection  which  had  protected  the  massacre,.    ^^' 


and  moved  that  the  papers  of  the  club  should  be  ^'^^^ 
seized,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  arrested. 
"Wemarch,^  he  exclaimed,  *^from  crimes  to  amnes- 
ties, and  from  amnesties  to  crimes.  The  great  body  of 
ddieos  we  so  blinded  by  their  frequent  occurrence^ 
that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances  with 
the  grand  national  movement  in  favour  of  freedom, 
regard  the  violence  of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of 
energetic  minds,  and  consider  robbery  itself  as  in- 
dispensable for  public  safety.  You  are  free,  say 
th^;  but  unless  you  think  like  us,  we  will  denounce 
you  as  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  You 
aie  free ;  but  unless  you  bow  before  the  idol  which 
we  worship,  we  will  deliver  you  up  to  their  violence. 
Too  are  free ;  but  unless  you  join  with  us  in  persecu- 
ting those  whose  probity  or  talents  we  dread,  we  will 
abttidon  you  to  their  fury.  Citizens,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  dread,  that  the  RevolutioUy  like  Sa^ 
tern,  wiU  successively  devour  all  its  progeny,  and 
faialhf  leave  only  despotism,  with  all  the  calamities 
which  it  produces/*  These  prophetic  words  produ- 
ced some  impression  ;  but,  as  usual,  the  Assembly  ^Moniteur^ 
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CHAP,  in  its  proceedings,  after  the  massacres  of  September,' 
^^'    .but  the  vehement  passions  now  abroad  gave  the  Ja- 


1793.  cobins  the  entire  command  of  the  Assembly.  This 
tribunal,  as  proposed  to  be  re-established,  differed 
in  one  important  particular  from  the  former,  that 
the  judges  and  public  officers  were  to  be  nominated, 
not  by  the  Sections  of  Paris,  but  the  Executive 
Council,  and  the  juries  by  the  Convention.  Thus  the 
court  was  nothing  but  an  engine  of  awful  power  pat 
into  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  of  govern- 
ment, resting  on  themajority  of  the  Assembly,  toexter- 
minate  their  opponents.  It  was  empowered  to  take 
cognizance  of  every  anti-revolutionary  enterprise^ 
every  attempt  against  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  or 
indivisibility  of  the  republic,  the  internal  or  external 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  all  conspiracies  tending 
to  re-establish  royalty,  or  any  authority  derogatory 
to  freedom,  equality,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  the  accused  are  civil  or  military  funo- 
» Decree,  tiouarics,  or  simple  citizens.  The  judgments  of 
1793.  '  the  court  were  final,  and  to  be  instantly  execated, 
MarclTio  *^^  ^^^  wholc  estates,  heritable  and  moveable,  of 
1793.       those  condemned  to  death,  were  to  be  confiscated  to 

HUt  Pari.  . 

TXT.64,60.the  public  treasury.' 

Agitation,  as  usual,  was  resorted  to,  to  ensure  the 
Vehement  succcss  of  this  Sanguinary  project ;  a  repast  was  pro- 
thb^Vect^^^®^^^^  the  people  at  the  Halle-au-Ble ;  andthegal- 
in  the       leries  of  the  Convention  were  filled  with  the  partisans 

Assembly.  .  * 

March  16.  of  the  Jacobins,  heated  with  wine,  and  prepared  to 
applaud  every  extravagance  of  their  leaders.  Lindet 
read  the projet  of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  new 
tribunal.  It  bore  that  it  should  be  ^^composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Convention,  liberated  from 
all  legal  forms,  anthorized  to  convict  on  any  evidence, 
divided  into  two  permanent  divisions,  and  entitled  to 
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prosecute  either  on  the  requisition  of  the  ConTention,  chap. 
or  of  their  own  authority,  all  those  who  either  by.      '' 


their  opinions  misled  the  people,  or,  by  the  situations    ^'^^^* 
they  occupied  under  the  old  r^gime^  recalled  the 
usurped  privileges  of  despots."    When  this  appalling 
projet  was  read,  the  most  yiolent  murmurs  broke  out 
on  the  right,  which  were  speedily  drowned  in  the  loud 
applauses  of  the  galleries  and  the  left.     **  I  would 
rather  die,'*  exclaimed  Vergniaud,  "  than  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  worse  than  the  Vene* 
tian  Inquisition.*' — "  Take  your  choice,"  answered 
Amar,  **  between  such  a  measure  and  an  insurrec- 
tion."— "  My  inclination  for  revolutionary  power," 
said  Gambon,  ^*  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  if  the 
people  may  be  deceived  in  their  elections,  are  not  we 
equally  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  we  make 
of  the  judges  ?  and  if  so,  what  insupportable  tyrants 
shall  we  then  have  created  for  ourselves ! "     The 
tumult  became  frightful ;  the  evening  approached ; 
the  Assembly,  worn  out  with  exertion,  were  yielding 
to  violence :  the  members  of  the  Plain  were  begin- 
ning to  retire,  and  the  Jacobins  loudly  calling  for  a 
decision  by  open   vote,    when    Feraud  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  let  us  give  our  votes  publicly,  in  order  that 
we  may  make  known  to   the  world   the  men  who 
would  assassinate   innocence  under   cover   of  the 
law."     This  bold  apostrophe  recalled  the  yielding 
centre  to  their  post ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expecta-'Hist.Pari. 
tion,  it  was  resolved  "that  the  trials  should  take MJniteur/ 
place  by  jury,  that  the  jurors  should  be  chosen  J^'^'g^^J.}; 
from  the  departments;  and  that  they  should  be»^-7i,72. 
named  by  the  Convention."*  * 

After  this  unexpected  success,  the  Girondists  pro- 
posed that  the  Assembly  should  adjourn  for  an  hour; 
but  Danton,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  influence  of  ter- 
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CHAP.  I'or  and  agitation  should  subside  even  iii  that  shor 
^^'     interval,  raised  his  powerful  voice.     "I  summon^ 


17^.    said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '<  all  good  citizens  t 

The  Revo-  take  their  places.     We  must  instantly  terminate  th 

TribSis^^^™^*^^^  of  these  laws,  destined  to  strike  terror  ind 

^d^S^h  *^®  internal  enemies  of  the  Revolution.    They  mnai 

10.  be  arbitrary,  because  they  cannot  be  precise  y  because 

how  terrible  soever  they  maybe,  they  are  preferable 

to  those  popular  executions  which  new,  as  in  Stf 

tember,  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  thfl 

execution  of  justice.     After  having  organized  tlui 

tribunal,  we  must  organize  an  energetic  executive 

power,  which  may  be  in  immediate  contact  withyoq 

and  put  at  your  disposal  all  your  resources  in  mei 

and  money.     Let  us  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre 

decessors,  and  do  that  which  the  Legislative  Ai 

sembly  has  not  ventured  to  do  :  there  is  no  median 

between  ordinary  forms  and  a  revolutionary  tribu 

nal.     Let  us  be  terrible,  to  prevent  the  people  firon 

becoming  so ;  let  us  organize  a  tribunal,  not  whid 

shall  do  good — that  is  impossible;  but  which  shal 

do  the  least  evil  that  is  possible,  to  the  effect  tha 

the  sword  of  the  law   may  descend  upon   all  it 

enemies.     To-day,  then,  let  us  complete  the  revola 

tionary  tribunal,  to-morrow   the  executive  power 

and  the  day  after,  the  departure  of  our  commifl 

sioners  for  the  departments.     Calumniate  me  if  yoi 

will,  but  let  my  memory  perish,  provided  the  He 

public  is  saved."     **  I  demand  the  appel  nominal,* 

cried  Vergniaud,  "  that  we  may  know  who  are  tht 

>  La   ii     nienwhocontinuallymakeuseof  the  name  of  liberty  t< 

202.  Hi3t.  destroy  it."    But  it  was  all  in  vain.     The  Assembly^ 

ii^209, 210.  overwhelmed  by  terror,  passed  the  decree  as  pro- 

]^^^^,,^*^^- posed  by  Lindet,*  invested  the  new  tribunal  with 

s».      '    the  despotic  powers  which  were  afterwards  exercise)] 
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with  such  ruinous  effect  on  most  of  its  own  mem-  chap. 
here.*  ^^' 

Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  public  accuser  in  the    1793. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal;  and  his  name  soon  became  chancter 
as  terrible  as  that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France,     He^^^^^in- 
was  born  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a  combination  of  ^i^ie. 
qualities  so  extraordinary,  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
established  by  undoubted  testimony,  it  would  have 
been  deemed  fabulous.     Sombre,  cruel,  suspicious, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind, 
ever  ready  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  innocence, 
he  appeared  insensible  to  every  sentiment  of  compas- 
sion or  equity.     Justice  in  his  eyes  consisted  in  con- 
demning ;  an  acquittal  was  the  source  of  profound 
vexation  :  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had  secured 
the  conviction  of  all  the  accused.     He  exhibited  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ardour :  he  seemed  to  consider  his  personal  credit  as 
involved  in  the  decision  on  their  guilt :  their  firm- 
ness and  calm  demeanour  in  presence  of  their  judges 
inspired  him  with  transports  of  rage.     But  with  all 
this  hatred  for  all  that  is  most  esteemed  among  men, 

•  The  Decree  of  the  Convention  was  in  these  terms :  "  There  shall 
be  established  at  Paris  an  Extraordinary  Criminal  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. It  shall  take  cognizance  of  every  attempt  against  liberty,  equa- 
fitr,  the  unity  or  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  internal  or  external 
Kcnrity  of  the  state,  of  all  conspiracies  tending  to  the  re-establishment 
of  royalty,  or  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  whether  the 
accused  are  public  functionaries,  civil  or  military,  or  private  indivi- 
duals. Then  members  of  the  jury  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Convention ; 
the  judges,  the  public  accuser,  the  two  substitutes,  shall  be  named  by 
it :  the  Tribunal  shall  decide  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  jury ; 
the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  without  appeal,  and  the  effects  of  the 
condemned  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  Republic." — The  Girondists 
laboured  hard  to  introduce  the  clause  allowing  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  be  tried  in  that  court,  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  Marat 
before  it :  the  same  clause  was  afterwards  made  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing almost  all  of  themselves  to  the  scaffold. — See  Hist,  de  la  Conv.  ii. 
209,  210 ;  and  Momteur,  March  11,  1793. 

VOL.  II.  Q, 
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CHAP,  he  showed  himself  equally  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
•    .tions  of  fortune,  or  the  sweetnesses  of  domestic  life. 


1793.  He  required  no  species  of  recreation  :  women,  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the  theatre,  were  alike  in- 
diflFerent  to  him.  Sober  and  sparing  in  diet,  he 
never  indulged  in  any  bacchanalian  excess,  except- 
ing when  with  the  Judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal  he  celebrated  what  they  termed  a  feu  defik : 
that  was,  a  sitting  at  which  all  the  accused  were 
condemned:  he  then  gave  way  to  intemperance. 
His  power  of  undergoing  fatigue  was  unbounded : 
he  was  seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  clubs  or  any  public 
meeting :  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  the  thea- 
tre of  all  his  exertions.  The  sole  recreation  which 
he  allowed  himself  was  to  behold  his  victims  perish 
on  the  scaffold :  he  confessed  that  that  spectacle  had 
great  attractions.  He  might,  during  the  period  of 
his  power,  have  amassed  an  immense  fortune:  he 
remained  to  the  last  poor ;  and  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  were  destitute 
of  every  comfort:  their  whole  furniture  after  his 
death  did  not  sell  for  twenty  pounds.  No  seduction 
could  influence  him  :  he  was  literally  a  bar  of  iron 
against  all  the  ordinary  desires  of  men.  Nothing 
roused  his  mind  but  the  prospect  of  inflicting  death, 
la^onv^.^^^  then  his  animation  was  such  that  his  counte- 
216, 217.  nance  became  radiant  and  expressive.* 

The  Jacobins  were  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by 

War  in  Lathe  failure  of  this  conspiracy;   but  the  war  in  La 

breaks  out.  Vendee,  which  broke  out  about  this  period,  and 

March  10.  j-apidly  made  the  most  alarming  progress,  soon  rein- 

vested  them  with  their  former  ascendency  over  the 

populace.     The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  dis- 

trict,  its  simple  manners,  patriarchal  habits,  remote 

situation,  and  resident  proprietors,  rendered  it  the 

natural  centre  of  the  Royalist  spirit,  which  the  exe* 
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cution  of  Louis  had  roused  to  the  highest  degree  chap. 
throughout  all  France.     The  nobles  and  clergy  not     ^^' 
having  emigrated  from  its  proTinces,  were  there  in    ^793. 
sufficient  force  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
towns,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     The  two 
most  powerful  passions  of  the  human  mind,  religious 
fervour  and  popular  ambition,  were  rapidly  brought 
into  collision ;  a  war  of  extermination  was  the  re- 
sult, and  a  million  of  Frenchmen  perished  in  the 
strife  of  the  factions  contending  for  their  dominion. 
But  the  details  of  this  war,  so  glorious  in  its  charac- 
ter, so  interesting  in  its  details,  so  heart-rending  in 
its  result,  require  a  separate  chapter;  all  that  is^Hist-Piri 
necessary  here  is  to  notice  it,  as  materially  augment- 191.  Lm. 
ing  the  general  agitation,  and  adding  to  the  strength  ^^||\^2, 
which  the  Jacobin  faction  derived  from  its  conti-^^^- 
nuance.^ 

Assailed  by  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  dangers, 
the  Convention  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures,  vigorotu 
and  the  Jacobins  resorted  to  their  usual  means  to™/"^ 
a^tate  and  sway  the  public  mind.    The  powers  of  the  9^"^«"- 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  were  augmented;  instead  March  12 
of  proceeding  on  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  as  the*"*^  ^^' 
warrant  for  judging  of  an  accused  person,  it  was  em- 
powered to  accuse  and  judge  at  the  same  time.    All 
the  Sans  Culottes  were  ordered  to  be  armed  with  a 
pike  and  a  fusil,  at  the  expense  of  the  opulent  classes ; 
a  forced  loan  of  a  milliard  (L.40,000,000)  was  ex- 
acted from  those  persons  possessed  of  any  property, 
and  revolutionary  taxes  were  levied  in  every  depart- 
ment, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  revolution- 
ary commissioners.      The  commune  of  Paris  de- 
manded  the   imposition   of  a    maximum    on    the 
price  of  provisions,  a  demand  certain  of  popularity 
with  the  lower  orders,  and  the  refusal  of  which  in- 
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CHAP,  creased  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures 

^^'     the  Convention,     At  the  same  time  another  dec 

1793.   Y?as  passed,  which  imposed  upon  all  proprietors 

extraordinary  war-tax ;    a  third,  which  organi 

forty-one  commissions,  of  two  members  each,  to 

down  to  the  departments,  armed  with  full  powen 

enforce  the  recruiting,  disarm  the  refractory,  sc 

all  the  horses  destined  for  the  purposes  of  luxury: 

a  word,  exert  the  most  despotic  government.   Th 

Amir,"x.    commissioners  generally  exercised  their  powers  w 

iv.'es.     ^^®  utmost  rigour;  and  being  armed  with  irresi 

240  H^^^'^^®  authority,  and  supported  by  the  whole  revc 

Pari,  xxv!  tionary  party,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  iron 

lie*  \t^'  ^^  which  France  was  enveloped  during  the  Reigi 

66, 66.      Terror.' 

But  all  these  measures,  energetic  and  vigor 
Important  as  they  were,  and  materially  as  they  affected 
conferring  f^t^re  progress  of  the  Revolution,  yielded  in  mom 
the  power  jq  tjj^t  which  the  Jacobius  shortly  after  succee 

of  domici-  ,  ,  •' 

iiaryTisit8.in  cxtortiug  from  the  fears  and  weakness  of 
Assembly,  This  consisted  in  two  decrees,  by 
first  of  which,  passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  it 
enacted,  that  in  every  commune  of  the  Republi 
France,  and  in  every  section  of  a  commune  wli 
was  divided  into  sections,  there  should  be  formec 
the  same  hour,  over  the  whole  of  France,  by 
election  of  all  the  inhabitants,  a  committee  of  tW4 
persons,  of  which  committee  no  noble  or  ecclesias 
or  agent  or  dependent  of  a  noble  or  ecclesias 
could  be  a  member,  who  were  empowered  instanti 
arrest  every  person  within  its  bounds  who  wassusp 
ed  of  being  a  foreigner  or  emigrant,  or  one  of  the 
dividuals  included  in  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  i 
were  ordered  to  be  instantly  enjoined  to  leave  the 
ritory  of  the  commune  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  I 
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of  the  Republic  in  eight  days,  under  pain  of  being  chap. 
sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys  in  irons.    Every.    ^'' 


such  person  taken  in  tumult  or  insurrection,  was    1793. 
declared  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death.     As 
the  election  of  these  commissioners  in  the  communes, 
particularly  in  the  towns^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Jacobin  party,  the  eflFect  of  this  decree  was 
to  invest  that  party,  in  all  the  48,000  communes 
of  France,   with  the  right  of  making  domiciliary 
visits  in  every  house,  under  pretence  of  searching 
for  foreigners  or  emigrants  who  had  not  returned 
within  the  time  specified  in  former  decrees,  and 
throwing  them  into  prison,  or,  in  the  event  of  any 
resistance  or  disturbance,  sentencing  them  at  once 
to  death.     As  the  proceedings  of  these  committees 
in  arresting,  were  subject  to  no  review  whatever,  and 
the  revolutionary  tribunals,  which  were  soon  every  >  Decre«, 
where  established  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  the  1793®,^^^* 
capital  supported  all  their  proceedings,  this  decree,  ^^^^-^'^ 
io  effect,  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  137. 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  every  one  in  France." 

The  other  decree,  which  passed  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  was  attended  with  still  more  mo- Decree 
mentous  consequences,  as  it  established  the  famous  ing  the  ' 
Committee,  for  the  general  government  of  the  king- ^p^™^^**^ 
dom,  of  General  Safety  and  of  Public  Salv a- Safety. 
Tiox.      Barere  opened  the  subject  with  a  gloomy 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  Republic,  threat-  March  24. 
ened  as  it  was  with  invasion  in  Flanders,  and  insur- 
rection in  La  Vendee  and  in  Lyons.     "  I  summon 
you,'*  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  public  salvation, 
to  unite  to  save  yourselves  in  saving  your  country. 
It  is  in  vain,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the 
provinces,  to  talk  of  convoking  the  primary  assem- 
blies.    We  must  concentrate  power,  and  not  divide 
it :  no  authority  must  exist  which  does  not  flow  from 
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CHAP,  the  representatives  of  the  people.**    Barbaroux  r 
Tain  resisted  this  proposal:  it  was  cheered  nearl 


1793.   unanimously.     On  the  day  following,  it  was  agreec 
March  25.  on  the  motion  of  Isnard,  to  appoint  a  committee  c 
general  defence  and  of  public  salvation.     It  was  U 
consist  of  twenty.five  members,  and  to  be  charged 
with  *Hhe  preparation  and  proposing  of  all  the  lawi 
and  measures  necessary  for  the  exterior  and  interior 
defences  of  the  Republic/'     The  executive  coancil 
was  ordered  to  give  ever}'  assistance  and  infonnati(tt 
to  this  committee.     Its  composition,  however,  show- 
ed that  the  contest  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobhtt 
was  still  undecided,  for  the  leaders  of  the  two  pwrtiei 
were  appointed  members  in  nearly  equal  proportioDi 
of  the  committee.*     At  the  same  time,  Gohier  wai 
^  Hist.      named  to  succeed  Danton  in  the  office  of  minis* 
f^^Hir  ^^^  of  justice,  as  the  transference  of  Danton  to  the 
Moniteur,  committcc  of  DubUc  salvation  was  likely  to  absorb 

27thMarch-  .        t     i     ,.  j     ^^      .-        . 

1793.       his  whole  time  and  attention.? 

Several  measures,  almost  overlooked  during  tb< 
Laws  for  dreadful  crush  of  events  which  soon  followed,  passec 
th?emu^  the  Convention  without  attracting  much  notici 
grants,      durinff  this  period  of  anxiety  and  alarm ;  but  al 

pnests^and         ^,  .      *■  i     ii  r 

suspected  tending,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  augment  tb 

persons,    ^espotic  powcr,  uow  daily  and  more  rapidly  centra 

lized  in  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  Paris.     On  the  26tl 

March  26.  of  March  it  was   decreed  that  the  whole  clerg 

*  The  original  members  of  this  committee  were  Robespierre^  P4tb 
Dubois-Crance,  Gensonn^,  Guyton-Morveau,  Barbaroux,  Ruhl,  Vc 
gniaud,  Fabre  d*£glantine,  Buzot,  Debnas,  Guadet,  Condorcet,  Bite 
Camus,  Prieur  (de  la  Mame,)  Camille-Desmoulins,  Barere,  QnltwH 
Danton,  Sicyes,  La  Source,  Cambaceres,  Isnard,  Jean  Debrez. — StM 
ParUmeniaire^  xxxv.  141. 

t  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  author  has  been  fortunate  eiioo| 
to  acquire  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  revolutionary  ttu 
and  journals  formed  by  Grohier.during  the  sitting  of  the  Legialati 
Assembly  and  Convention,  and  is  now  surrounded  b^  th^m  in  fcif  fi 
l^r^ting  labour, 
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and  noblesse,  with  their  servants  and  retainers,   chap. 
should  be  disarmed,  as  being  all  persons  suspect- .    ^'' 


ed ;  that  the  searches  might  be  made  during  the    1793. 
night ;   and  that,  if  they  again  acquired  arms,  they 
should  be  imprisoned.      On  the  27th,  additional  March  27. 
powers  were  conferred  on  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  all  inferior  tribunals  were  directed  to 
send  a  list  of  their  accused  persons  to  the  central 
court  at  Paris,  to  see  if  they  should  be  selected 
for  trial  there ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  decree  was 
passed,  ordering  every  householder  in  France,  with- 
in three  days,  to  affix  a  list  on  the  outside  of  his 
house,  of  all  the  persons  resident  or  lodging  there ;  ^  Decrees^ 
and  in  all  towns  containing  two  thousand  inhabitants  27th]!!^rch 
and  upwards,  compelling  them,  in  the  same  time,  top^f^^' 
send  a  duplicate  of  their  lists  to  the  committee  of  i42,  igo. 
communes  or  sections.^ 

During  the  period  that  the  contest  with  Dumou- 
rier  was  going  on,  Marat  in  his  journal,  and  the  vehement 
Jacobins  in  their  debates,  thundered  in  the  loudest  ^^j^^^J.^ 
terms  against  that  general  and  his  counter-revolu- needed  on 

1        .  -rfc  1  1   •  n       ^  DumoU- 

tionary  designs.     Hut  when  his  arrest  ot  the  com-ner's 
missioners  of  the  Convention,  and  flight  into  Aus-^*^^*' 
trian  Flanders,  became  known,  on  the  4th  April,  in 
Paris,  the  agitation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.     At 
the  municipality  the  scene  was  stormy  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  April  6. 
decreed,  amidst  the  most  vehement  agitation,  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  camp  of  forty  thousand 
men  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Paris,   from  which 
all  nobles   and  ex-nobles  were   to  be  rigidly  ex- 
eluded.     At  the  same  time  a  maximum  was  fixed 
on  the  price  of  bread :  the  diflerence  of  such  price, 
and  the  cost  of  production,  being  to  be  laid  as  a  tax 
on  the  rich.     The  Jacobins  took  advantage  of  the 
general  consternation  to  propose  the  establishment 
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CHAP,  of  a  new  committee,  to  be  called  the  Committee 

^^'      Public  Salvation,     To  achieve  this  great  objec 

1793.    they  held  out  the  most  violent  threats  against  tl 

Convention,     "  We  shall  never  succeed/*  said  Rol 

spierre  the  younger  at  the  Jacobin  club,  "  in  d 

eating  the  designs  of  our  enemies  as  long  as  we  spei 

only^  and  do  not  act.    Roland  is  not  yet  arrested :  1 

has  even  received  honours  from  his  section.  The  Co 

vention  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  governing,  i 

must  attack  its  leaders.     Citizens,  come  not  here 

offer  your  arms  and  your  lives — come  to  demai 

the  blood  of  the  criminals.     Let  the  good  citizei 

unite  in   their    sections  ;    let   them   rouse   publ 

opinion  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  come  to  the  h 

des^j™.  of  the  Convention  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  i: 

A°riii793  ^^®^  deputies.     It  is  by  such  measures  alone  thi 

No.  389.  'j'ou  can  save  the  Republic* 

Strengthened   by   these   menaces,   the  Jacobii 

Appoint-  next  day  brought  forward  the  proposal  for  the  est 

the"com-  blishmeut   of  a  committee,    with   a  right   to  del 

mittee  of  berate  in  secret,  and  armed  with  despotic  power 

Salvation.  Buzot,  ou  the  part  of  the  Girondists,  strongly  o] 

posed  this  proposal,  but  the  Plain,  or  neutrals,  joinc 

the  Jacobins.     "  We  must,"  said  Marat,  "  adopt 

great  measure  of  public  salvation.    The  torpor  of  tl 

executive,  its  negligence  in  regard  to  the  armies,  il 

evident  connivance  with  the  traitorous  generals,  ca 

for  the  instant  adoption  of  vigorous  measures.  Tal 

not  of  dictators  1     A  dictator  is  a  single  man  veste 

with  absolute  power;  what  is  now  proposed  is 

committee  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Assemblj 

and  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  ii 

And  who  are  the  men  who  now  declaim  acrainst 

o 

dictator  ?  The  very  men  who  strove  to  concentrat 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  Roland.  Very  posaibl; 
even  this  committee  may  not  prove  sufficiently  power 
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fill:    it  is  by  violence  alone  that  liberty  is  to  be  chap. 
established;  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must     ^'- 
organize  the  despotism  of  liberty  to  overturn  the    1793. 
despotism  of  kings.*'    Loud  applause  from  the  gal- April  6. 
leries  and  the  extreme  left  followed  these  words,  and 
amidst  the  general  transport  the  awful  committee 
was  established.*  On  the  same  day — an  ominous  con- 
junction!— the  new  Revolutionary  Tribunal  commen- 
ced its  sittings,  and  immediately  condemned  Louis 
Guizot  DumoUanSy  an  emigrant  of  Forton,  accused '  Bulletin 
of  having  been  found  in  arms  in  France  contrary  tObaiuii"R6. 
the  law  of  23d  October,  to  the  punishment  of  death.  JJjJ"^  ^"' 
He  was  executed  four  hours  afterwards,  protesting  HUt.  Part 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  law  till  his  sentence  was  3^;      ' 
pronounced^ 

Alarmed  by  the  commencem^it  of  punishment  by 
this  formidable  tribunal,  and  by  the  constant  sue-  TheOiron- 
cession  of  orators  of  the  sections  of  Faris,  who  loudly  f  "*»  *"■•  ^ 
demanded  at  their  bar  an  immediate  denunciation  by  Robe. 
of  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Brissot,  Barba-'^*®"®' 
roux,  Louvet,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde, 
with  threats  of  instant  insurrection  if  they  were  not 
forthwith  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunaljt  the  Girondists  resolved  on  a  last  effort  to 
rescue  their  party  from  the  destruction  with  which 
they   were   menaced.*     Meanwhile,  however,    they 
were  anticipated  by  the  Jacobins,  who  brought  for-»  Hist. 
ward  a  motion  for  the  denunciation  of  the  Duke  of 320/3371* 

•  The  persons  chosen  for  this  committee,  were  Barere,  Delmas, 
Brted,  Cambon,  Jean  Debrez,  Danton,  Guyton-Morveau,  Treiibard 

and  Delacroix Hist,  Pari  xzv.  307. 

t  L'orateur  de  la  Section  Bonconseil : — "  Depuis  assez  longtemps  la 
Toix  publique  voiis  d^signe  les  Yergniauds,  les  Guadets,  les  Gensonnes, 
les  Brissots,  les  Barbaroux,  les  Louvets,  les  Buzots,  &c.  Qu^attendez- 
TODS  ponr  les  frapper  du  d^cret  d*accusation  ?  Yous  mettez  Dumourier 
hors  la  loi,  mais  tous  laissez  assis  parmi  vous  ses  complices.  Yous 
minque-t-il  des  preuves  ?    Les  calomnies  quails  ont  vomits  centre  Paris 
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CHAP.  Orleans  and  the  whole  Girondists  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  along  with  Dumourier.     This  was  the  com- 


1793.    mencement  of  the  strife  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
latter  party, 

"A  powerful  faction/*  said  Robespierre,  "in  the 
Robe-  ^  Convention  combines  with  the  tyrants  of  Europe  to 
speech  givc  US  a  king,  with  a  species  of  aristocratic  consti* 
Ginmdis?^*^*^^^'  I*  proposcs  to  bring  us  back  to  that  shame- 
ful  compromise  by  the  force  of  foreign  armies,  and 
the  effect  of  internal  intrigues.  A  republic  suits 
only  the  people,  and  those  few  in  the  higher  conditions 
who  have  pure  and  upright  minds.  External  warfare 
is  the  system  of  Pitt,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  coali- 
tion; it  suits  all  the  ambitious;  it  suits  the  burgher 
aristocracy y  ever  trembling  for  their  property  and 
filled  with  horror  at  real  equality;  it  pleases  the 
nobles — too  happy  to  find,  in  a  representation  based 
on  the  aristocracy  and  in  the  court  of  a  new  king, 
the  distinctions  which  have  slipped  from  their  hands. 
The  aristocratic  system  is  that  of  La  Fayette,  and 
all  such  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Feuillans 
or  Moderates ;  it  is  the  svstem  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  their  place.  Persons  have  changed ; 
but  the  end  is  the  same :  the  means  even  are  the 
same,  with  this  difference,  that  their  successors  have 
augmented  their  resources  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  their  partisans.  This  ambitious  faction  have 
never  made  use  of  the  people,  but  to  serve  their  own 

ddposent  contre  euz.  Patriotes  de  la  Montagne,  c*est  sur  toiis  qne  le 
repose  la  patrie  du  soin  de  designer  les  trattres.  TL  est  temps  de  les 
depouiller  de  rioviolabilite  liberticide :  sortez  de  ce  sommeil  qui  tue  la 
liberie :  le?ez-vous!  leviez  aux  tribunaux  les  homines  que  ropinioa 
publique  accuse :  d(k!larez  la  guerre  k  tous  les  mod^r6s,  les  Feuillani— 
d  tous  ces  agens  de  la  ci-devant  cour  des  Tuileries.  Paraissez  k  cette 
tribune,  ardens  patriotes — appelez  la  glaive  de  la  loi  sur  la  tete  de  cei 
inviolables  consplrateurs,  et  fdors  la  posterit6  benira  le  temps  que  yon 
lifez  existe,**— ^w&n're  Farlemeniaire,  xxv.  31 1,  312 ;  8  Avni  1793, 
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purpMes ;  they  have  never  coalesced  with  the  Jaco-  ^^^^• 

hins,  but   to   elevate   themselves.      On  the   10th - 

August,  they  strove  to  shield  the  tyrant  from  the  "^^^^* 
just  vengeance  of  the  people ;  they  strove  to  bring 
us  back  to  royalty,  by  giving  a  preceptor  to  his  son, 
I  need  not  designate  this  party ;  it  is  to  the  Brissots, 
ihe  Guadets,  the  Yergniauds,  the  Gensonnes,  and 
the  other  hypocrites  of  their  factions  alone,  that  the 
description  applies. 

"Every  step  of  theirs  has  been  marked  by  a  de- 
parture  from   the   principles   of  the   Revolution: 
never  have  they  marched  with  it,  but  when  con- 
strained by  necessity.     They  appropriated  to  them- 
selves  the  whole  fruits  of  the  victory  of  the  10th 
August,  by  restoring  their  minions,  Roland,  Ser- 
van,  and  Claviere,  to  office;   but,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  began  to  calumniate  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  which  alone  had  in  reality  gained  the  vic- 
tory.    To  destroy  the  vast  centre  of  public  intelli- 
gence and  republican  rirtue  which  exists  in  this  im- 
mortal city,  they  incessantly  calumniated  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  representing  them  as  a  mere  band  of  san- 
guinary assassins,  of  bloodthirsty  vultures.     Thence 
their  eternal  declamations  against  the  revolutionary 
justice  which  punished  theMontmorins,  theLessarts, 
and  their  brother  conspirators,  at  the  moment  when 
the  people  and  the  JJid&h  were  rising  in  a  mass  to 
repel  the  Prussians,  whom  their  weak  and  treacher- 
ous  administration  had  brought  almost  to  the  gates 
of  the  capital.     Louis  would  have  been  brought  to 
justice  the  very  day  the  Convention  met,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  exertions.     During  four  months 
they  protracted  the  proceedings  against  the  tyrant. 
Who  can  reflect  without  shuddering  on  the  arts,  the 
shuffling,  the  chicane  to  which  they  had  recourse 
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CHAP,  to  avert  the  uplifted  sword  of  national  vengeance; 
^^'    ^or  on  the  perfidious  audacity  with  which  they  have 


1793.  sheltered  the  emigrants,  and  favoured  their  return 
to  light  the  flames  of  that  civil  war  which  even  now 
burns  so  fiercely  in  La  Vendee  and  the  western 
provinces  ? 

"  This  just  punishment  of  the  tyrants — the  sin- 
gle and  glorious  triumph  of  the  Republic — ^has  post- 
poned only  for  a  moment  their  unwearied  activity 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Won  by  their 
arts,  the  very  generals  of  the  Republic  have  betrayed 
us.  Where  are  now  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier? 
How  often  have  they  been  denounced  as  traitors  m 
the  patriotic  clubs  ? — how  often  has  been  predicted 
the  disasters  which  they  would  bring  upon  the  arms 
of  the  Republic.'^  They  alone,  leagued  with  the 
court,  dragged  us  into  the  war ;  the  Jacobins  uni- 
formly opposed  it.  Who  does  not  now  see  their 
object  in  so  doing  ?  what  other  was  it  but  to  bring 
the  foreigners  into  our  bosom,  to  light  a  civil  war 
on  our  hearths,  to  deliver  over  our  allies  to  their 
vengeance  .^  But  for  the  revolt  of  10th  August,  all 
their  objects  would  have  been  gained,  and  the  coun* 
ter-Revolution,  aided  by  foreign  bayonets  and  domes- 
tic treachery,  would  now  have  been  triumphant. 

"  Dumourier,  their  creature,  was  impelled  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Republic  to  a  brilliant  success  ;  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  if  he  had  pushed  on  at 
once  into  Holland,  and  raised  the  standard  of  Re- 
publicanism in  that  country,  England  was  ruined 
and  Europe  revolutionized.  Instead  of  this  he 
halted  in  the  midst  of  victory ;  and  why  ?  Because 
he  was  restrained  by  the  Executive  Council.  He 
did,  by  their  orders,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  19th  November 
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and  l^th  December,  which  could  alone  consolidate  chap. 
the  external  conquests  of  the  Republic.     Would  you     ^^' 
ally  yourselves  with  anarchy  and  murder  ?  was  the    1793. 
constant  exclamation  of  the  Guadets  and  the  Gen- 
Bonnes ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they  damped  the  ardour 
of  the  Allies,  who  were  joining  us  in   Flanders, 
and  arrested  our  victorious  legions  till  the  enemy 
had    again   collected  sufficient   forces  to  threaten 
our  frontiers.     All  the  measures  of  Dumourier  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  calculated  to  favour  the 
counter- Revolution,  until   at  length,   gorged  with 
the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  in  Belgium,  and 
rampant  with  his  support  in  the  foreign  alliances, 
be  openly  avowed  his  intention  to  restore  royalty, 
and  hoisted  the  standard  of  treason  in  the  Republi- 
can camp.     And  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight 
to  the  stranger?     Was  it  not  young  Egalite,  the 
son  of  D'Orleans?     During  all  this  time  the  com- 
mittee  of  general  safety,  with  Vergniaud  at  their 
head,  have  constantly  retarded  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  safety,  to  give  Dumou- 
rier time   to  complete  his  detestable  projects.     I » Hist  Pari, 
demand  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  family  ofssi'      ' 
Orleans  should  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ^^^^^g^' 
as  well  as  Sillery  and  his  wife,*  Vergniaud,  Guadet,i793. 
and  his  accomplices."  ^ 

Vergniaud  immediately  rose  to  reply ;  but  he 
could  not  be  heard  for  some  time  for  the  loud  ap-  Vej- 
plauses  from  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  at  the  reply. 
conclusion  of  Robespierre's  address.  **  It  is,"  said 
he,  "  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  grief,  that  I  rise 
to  reply  to  accusations,  the  absurdity  of  which  is 
only  equalled  by  their  malignity,  at  a  time  when  the 
dangers  of  the  country  require  all  our  united  efforts. 
*  Madame  Genlis. 
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ciiAP.  I  will  show  who  are  the  real  accomplices  of  Dan 

L^rier.   If  we  strove  to  moderate  the  mo?ement  on 

1793.  joth  August,  which,  ill-directed,  might  have  1© 
a  regency,  or  a  new  sovereign,  were  we  enemie 
liberty?  Did  not  we  propose  a  republic  in  lie 
that  royalty  under  which  France  had  groaned  fo 
many  centuries?  Did  we  not  suspend  the  E 
amidst  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  on  the  10th  Aug! 
Robespierre,  doubtless,  knew  nothing  of  these  thi: 
for  he  prudently  hid  himself  in  a  cellar  during 
whole  conflict.  When  the  father  was  suspen 
from  all  authority,  was  there  any  thing  hostile 
liberty  in  appointing  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  to  i 
him  from  the  courtly  ideas  he  might  otherwise  1 
imbibed  ?  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous  to  requi 
serious  answer. 

"  We  have  praised  La  Fayette,  and  this  is : 
brought  as  a  charge  against  us.  Is  there  any 
in  the  Convention  who  has  not  done  the  same  ? 
entered  into  the  war  with  Austria;  was  not  i 
measure  unanimously  supported  by  the  Legisla 
Assembly  ?  Was  not  war  de  facto  declared  by 
accumulation  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces 
our  frontier;  and  did  we  not  judge  rightly 
taking  the  initiative  to  remove  the  war  from 
own  frontiers  ?  But  we  are  charged  with  hai 
calumniated  the  council-general  of  the  mm 
pality  of  Paris.  We  have  done  so.  During 
administration  enormous  dilapidations  were  c 
mitted  on  the  national  domains,  on  the  moveable 
emigrants,  on  the  houses  of  royalists,  on  the  eff 
deposited  in  the  municipality ;  and,  to  put  an  em 
these  dilapidations,  I  proposed  a  decree  that  t 
should  give  an  account  of  the  property  they  had 
quired  ?    Was  that  calumniating  the  municipal] 
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Was  it  not  rather  famishing  them  with  an  opportu-  ckAP. 
nity  of  establishing  their  innocence  ?     Robespierre     ^^ 
accoses  us  of  calumniating  Paris.     So  far  from  it,  I    ^793. 
have  constantly  maintained  that  the  massacres  which 
have  disgraced  the  Revolution,  were  the  work  of  a 
small  band  of  assassins  who  had  flocked  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  Republic  ;  and  it  was  to  exciflpate 
Paris  that  I  wished  to  surrender  the  real  assassins 
to  the  sword  of  the  law.     The  real  calumniators  of 
Paris  are  those  who,  by  striving  to  secure  impunity 
to  the  brigands,  confess  that  they  belong  to  them- 
selves.    Which  calumniates  the  people — the  man 
who  declares  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  stranger 
assassins,  or  the  man  who  obstinately  persists  in  im- 
puting, to  the  entire  people,  the  odium  of  these  scenes 
of  blood? 

"  We  are  accused   of  having   wished   to  leave 
Paris  when  the  Prussians  were   in    Champagne. 
This  comes  with  singular  propriety   from    Robe- 
spierre, who  at  that  period  wished  to  fly  to  Mar- 
seilles. But  the  accusation  is  an  infamous  calumny. 
If  driven  from  Paris,  we  constantly  maintained  that 
the  Revolution  was  lost  j  it  was  then  we  were  de- 
termined to  live  or  die.    We  have  become  moderate 
Feuillans  I     We  were  not  so  on  the  10th  August, 
when  you,  Robespierre,  were  in  your  cellar.     We 
have  heard  much  lately  of  the  rights  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  I  lament  it.     I  understand  insurrection 
where  it  has  an  object,  when  tyranny  is  there ;  but 
when  the  statue  of  liberty  is  on  the  throne,  insur- 
rection can  be  provoked   only  by  the   friends  of 
royalty.     Yes  I  it  is  the  friends   of  royalty,  or  of 
tyranny  under  some  other  name,   who  would  now 
provoke  an  insurrection.     You  are  seeking  to  con- 
summate the  Revolution  by  terror ;  I  would  com- 
plete it  by  love.    But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,  like 
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CHAP. '  the  priests  and  barbarous  ministers  of  the  Inquiu- 
^^'    .  tion,  who  speak  of  the  God  of  pity  at  the  stake,  we 


1793.    should  speak  of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  poniards  and 

executioners.     You  will  find  the  real  accomplices  of 

iHist.Pari.Dumourier  in  the  conspirators  against  the  Conveii- 

304.'  ^^^'  tion  on  the  10th  March^and  in  those  who  have  since 

Moniteur,  rendiTed  nugatory  your  decrees  for  their  punisb 

March  11,  .  »>  i 

1793.        ment.    * 

The  Girondists  had  still  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
Marat  is    vention ;  and  this  accusation  of  Robespierre  wai 
^"'^'°'**® quashed.     But  the  Jacobins  were  not  discouraged: 
tionary     and,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  armed  sections  o 
March°i3.  Faris,  they  published  an  address,  on  the  instiga 
tion  of  Marat,  and  signed  by  him,  from  the  Jaco 
bins  of  Paris  to  the  affiliated  societies  in  the  depart 
ments,  in  which  they  called  on  them  to  arm,  ani 
rise  in  insurrection  against  the  Convention.'^    Thi 
address   was   read   by   Guadet  in  the  Assembly 
and  it  excited  such  consternation,  that  the  crie 
arose   on  all  sides,   "ATAbbayel  A  TAbbayeT 
and  he  was,  by  acclamation  from  three-fourths  o 
the  Legislature,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Revolution 
ary  Tribunal.    Danton  and  the  Jacobins  vehementl; 
resisted  this ;  but  it  was  carried,  after  a  furion 

*  *'  AmiSf  nous  sommes  trahis !  Aux  armes !  Aux  armes !  Voii 
rheare  terrible  oi^  les  d^fenseurs  de  la  patrie  doivent  vuncre  ou  %*m 
sevelir  sous  les  d^combres  de  la  Republique.  FraD9ais !  jamais  voti 
liberty  ne  fut  en  plus  grand  p6ril :  nos  ennerais  ont  en  fin  mis  le  i 
k  leurs  noires  perfidies  :  et  pour  les  consommer,  Dumourier,  leur  < 
plice,  marche  sur  Paris.  Freres  et  am'is  I  vos  plus  grands 
sont  au  milieu  de  vous :  lis  dirigent  tos  operations,  vos  vengeanea 
ils  conduisent  vos  moyens  de  defence.  Oui !  c*est  dans  le  s^nat  qn 
de  parricides  mains  dechirent  vos  entrailles !  Oui !  le  contre-revolntio 
est  dans  la  Convention  Nationale.  C'est  Ik,  c'est  au  centre  de  voti 
surety  et  de  vos  espdrances,  que  de  criminels  d^ligues  tiennent  les  fil 
de  la  trame  quails  ont  ourdi  avec  la  horde  des  despots  qui  vienaeB 
nous  forger.  C'est  1^  qu'une  cabale  dirigee  park cour  d'Angletfln 
et  autres.  Muis  deja  Tindignation  enflamme  votre  courageux  cosun 
Aliens,  Republicans— armons-nous ! " — Marat,  Journal  des  JacMm 
11  AvHl  1793,  No.  174. 
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altercBtioD,  bj  a  large  majority.    This  was  the  first  chap. 
instance  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Convention  being     ^^' 
broken  through  j  and,  as  such,  it  afforded  an  unfor-    ^793. 
tonate  precedent,  which  the  sanguinary  party  were 
not  slow  in  following.     Yet  the  accusation  of  Marat 
was  in  reality  no  violation  of  the  privileges  of  thel^J^'i^*' 
Assembly.    He  was  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  TVibu-  ^30.  Journ. 
nal,  not  for  what  he  said  or  did  in  the  Convention,  bins,  April 
but  for  a  circular  addressed  to  the  departments  asNo.i84?' 
president  of  the  Jacobin  Club;  and  it  was  never^^^^^J-j^ 
rappoaed  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  werei^-ii^- 
privileged  to  commit  treason  without  its  walls.^ 

The  Jacobins  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to 
oounteract  this  vigorous  step.   The  clubs,  the  multi- Vehement 
tude,  and  the  centre  of  insurrection,  the  naunicipa-Jfc*^^^,. 
lity,  were  put  in  motion.   The  whole  force  of  popular*/^*  \V  . 

•^    .•  11    1  i.       1     ,  1  .April  16. 

agitation  was  called  forth  to  save,  as  they  expressed 
it,  "  that  austere,  profound  philosopher,  formed  by 
meditation  and  misfortune,  gifted  with  such  pro- 
found  sagacity,  and  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  who  alone  penetrated  the  designs  of 
traitors  on  their  triumphal  cars,  at  the  moment 
when  the  stupid  vulgar  were  still  loading  them  with 
applause."  Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  demand,  in  the  name 
of  five  and  thirty  sections,  and  of  the  commune, 
the  expulsion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  ^^  The 
Parisians,"  said  they,  **  first  commenced  the  Revo- 
lution by  overturning  the  Baatile,  which  was  ready 
to  thunder  over  their  heads :  they  have  come  to-day 
to  destroy  a  new  tyranny  because  they  are  the  first 
witnesses  of  it.  They  are  the  first  to  raise,  in  the 
heart  of  France,  the  cry  of  indignation.  We  come 
not  to  accuse  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  which 
has  shown  its  virtue  by  condemning  the  tyrant :  we 
VOL.  II.  a 
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CHAP,  come  to  specify  the  perfidious  men,  his  allies  in  tlia 
^^*    .Convention,  who  have  never  ceased  striving  to  save 


1793.    ijjm^  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  sell  us  to  Eng. 

land,  and  bring  us  back  to  slavery.     We  have  not 

destroyed  hereditary  tyranny  only  to  make  way  for 

that  which  is  elective :  already  the  departments  an 

revoking  your  powers:    hear  now   their  demancL 

We  call  upon  you  to  send  this  address  of  the  inajo> 

rity  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  to  the  departmental 

and  that,  as  soon  as  they  have  intimated  their  adbe* 

rence,  the  after-mentioned  deputies  be  expelled  from 

the  Assembly.*     The  young  and  generous  Boyer 

Fonfrede  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  the 

proscribed ;  an  act  of  devotion  which  subsequentlj 

cost  him  his  life.    All  the  members  of  the  right  and 

centre  rose,  and  insisted  upon  being  joined  with 

their  colleagues  in  the  accusation.     The  petitioa 

'Hist.Pari'^^  rejected,  but  the  designs  of  its  authors  were 

xxvi.  3,  T.gained ;  it  accustomed  the  people  to  the  spectacle  of 

339, 340.  the  Convention  being  besieged  by  popular  clamour, 

Th^iv.150.*^^  impaired  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  by  ex« 

Lac.  ih  67,ijibJting  j^jg  impunity  with  which  its  members  might 

X.  247.     'be  assailed,^ 

Marat  was  accompanied  to  the  Revolutionary  Tri» 
He  u  ac  bunal  by  the  whole  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
quitted.     j£jg  ^j,jg^|  f^^^  ^Yie  first  was  a  mere  mockery,  and 

certain  to  terminate  in  a  triumph  to  the  Jacobins ; 
for  how  could  a  tribunal  instituted  to  try  crimes 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  find  one 
guilty  who  had  been  loudest  in  asserting  it  ?  He 
entered  the  court  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  His 
first  words  were — "  Citizensl  it  is  not  a  guilty  per- 
son who  appears  before  you  ;  it  is  the  apostle  and 

•  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonnd,  Grangeneuve,  Buzol,  Bir- 
baroux,  Lalle*,  Birotteau,  Ponte-Coulard,  Petion,  LaDJuinius,  Valaz^ 
Hardy,  Le  Hardi,  Loavet,  Gorsas,  Fauchet,  Lantbcnas,  Lasource^  Vt- 
lady,  Chambon. — Hist,  Pari  xxvi.  7. 
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martyr  of  liberty,  against  whom  a  handful  of  in-  chap. 
triguers  and  factious  men  have  obtained  a  decree  nf     ^^' 
accusation/'     He  was  acquitted,  and  brought  back    1793. 
in  triumph  to  the  Assembly.     An  immense  multi- 
tude came  with  him  to  the  gates :  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  entered,  and  exclaimed — "  We  bring  you 
back  the  brave  Marat,  the  tried  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple :  they  will  never  cease  to  espouse  his  cause  I  *' 
A  sapper  broke  off  from  the  multitude,  and  exclaim- 
ed— **  Marat  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  people:  had 
his  head  fallen,  the  head  of  the  sapper  would  have 
fiallen  with  it  I"     At  these  words  he  brandished  his 
axe  in  the  air,  amidst  shouts  of  applause  from  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries.     The  mob  insisted  up- 
on defiling  in  triumph  through  the  hall :  before  the 
president  could  consult  the  Assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  unruly  body  rushed  in,  bearing  down  all 
opposition,  and  climbing  over  all  the  barriers,  seated 
themselves  in  the  vacant  places  of  the  deputies,  who 
retired  in  disgust  from  such  a  scene  of  violence. 
The  Convention  beheld  in  silence  the  defeat  of  its 
measures  ;  the  Jacobins  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  victory  they  had  gained..  Its  approaches'  Toui.26o. 
were  incessantly  besieged  by  an  unruly  mob,  whoHut/pari! 
clamoured  for  vengeance  against  the  proscribed  de-J^^*v^^9, 
puties :  the  galleries  were  filled  by  partisans  of  thei.26o.  Xh. 
Jacobins,  who  stifled  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 152.  BuIl 
oents,  and  loudly  applauded  the  most  violent  pro-^^^^'^J^'^^j 
posals :  the  clubs,  at  night,  resounded  with  demands  i&>  1793. 
of  vengeance  against  the  traitor  faction.^ 

Although,  however,  the  most  execrable  character 
of  the  Revolution,  one  who  had  never  ceased  for  Numerous 
years  to  urge  the  people  to  deeds  of  atrocity  and{^°°go7|^; 
blood,  was  thus  acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tri-  i?cvoiu. 
bunal ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  equally  indulgent  to  Tribunal. 
accused  persons  of  another  stamp,  and  already  had 
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CHAP,  evinced  that  insatiate  thirst  for  blood  which  sabso* 
^^-    .quently  rendered  its  proceedings  so  terrible,    Ai 


1793.   fast  as  persons  accused  of  Royalist  or  Moderate  sea- 
timents  were  brought  before  them,  they  convicted 
them  without  either  distinction  or  mercy.     Besidei 
several  persons  of  inferior  note,  who  were  condemnod 
and'  executed   in  the  first  three  weeks   of  April, 
Louis  Philippe  Blanchelaude,  formerly  marsh^  of 
the  camp,  was  convicted  of  attempts  tending  to  dii^ 
April  15.  turb  the  state,  and  suffered  death :  Jeanne  Clere 
was  convicted  of  having  attempted  to  re-estaUiib 
April  19.  royalty,  and  underwent  the  same  penalty :  Anne  Hjt- 
cinthe  de  Vagous,  colonel  of  dragoons,  was  sentenoed 
April  20.  and  executed  the  next  day  on  the  same  charge: 
Gabriel  Duguigny,  a  returned  emigrant,  suffered 
April  21.  with  uncommon  firmness  on  the  21st ;   and  on  the 
April  27.  27th  Fran9ois  Boucher,  a  dentist,  and  Charles  Mid- 
got,  a  hackney  coachman,  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted for  having  used  expressions  tending  to  royalty. 
They  died  exclaiming  "  Vive  Louis  XVII T*    Al* 
ready  it  had  become  evident  that  this  terrible  trip 
bunal,  instead  of  dispensing  justice  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  state  with  an  equal  hand,  had  be- 
come, under  the  influence  of  the  vehement  popular 
excitement  and  intimidation  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, nothing  but  a  terrible  engine  in  the  hands 
>  Bull,  du  of  the  Jacobin  faction,  for  securing  impunity  for  tb« 
B^v.  pp.    worst  crimes  for  themselves,  and  destroying  on  tha 
89»84.      ^^g^  trifling  grounds  all  their  opponents.' 

The  execution  of  persons  accused  of  Moderate  or 
J^^^^!^^  Royalist  opinions,  however,  would  neither  supplj 
of  finding  the  markets,  lower  prices,  nor  fill  the  treasury;  and 
for  the  the  pressure  of  these  exigencies,  amidst  their  fierce 
5^^P^^dr^internal  contests,  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the 
for  a  max-  timc  of  the  Convention.  All  their  efforts  to  attain 
thesp  objects,  however,  were  nugatory :  for  the  vaal 
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and  increasing  expenditure  of  the  Republic  could  chap. 
only,  amidst  the  total  failure  of  the  taxes,  be  sup-      ^^ 
plied  by  the  issue  of  assignats ;  and  this,  of  course,    1798. 
by  rendering  paper  money  redundant,  lowered  its 
value  in  exchange  with  other  commodities,  and  oc- 
casioned a  constant  and  even  frightful  rise  of  prices. 
The  people  did  not  understand  this,  and  conceived, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  prices  of  all  articles  should 
fall,  now  that  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  was 
established.     The  Jacobins  incessantly  told  them  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  monopolizers,  who,  in  league 
with  the  Royalists,  Girondists,  and  Moderates,  had 
entered  into  an  infernal  conspiracy  to  starve  the 
people.     The  municipality  of  Paris,  acting  on  this 
impulse,  repeatedly  and  formally  demanded  from 
the  Convention  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  on  all 
articles  of  provision,  accompanied  with  the  denun- 
ciation  of  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  should 
ask  a  higher  sum ;  and  proposed  that  the  dealers^ 
should  be  indemnified  for  their  losses  by  a  forced  desJaeo- 
tax  on  the  rich.     At  length  the  clamour  became  so22d  anJP" 
violent,  that  the  Assembly,  on  2d  May,  passed  ^V^'^^^^' 
decree,  fixing  for  a  limited  time  a  maximum  oniaCom- 
the  price  of  grain,  and  imposing  a  forced  loan  of  April  30. 
1,000,000,000  francs  (L.40, 000,000)  on  the  rich,  ]^;V  ^"j[- 
to  be  levied  by  taxing  the  whole  of  every  proprie-227, 340. 
tor's  income  which  exceeded  2000  francs  yearly.*      x.282,283. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  prices  rose  in  this  alarm- 
ing manner;  for  the  issue  of  assignats  from  the  pub- Enormous 
lie  treasury  had  now  become  unprecedented  in  the^^**^"^^^^^ 
history  of  the  world.     The  Convention,  upon  thesignat*. 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  decreed,  on  the     ^ 
7th   May,   the  immediate   issue  of  1,200,000,000 
francs    in   paper,   (L.48,000,000,)  in  addition   to 
3,100,000,000  francs  (L.124,000,000)  already   in 
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CHAP,  circulation  I  It  was  not  surprising  that  so  prodi* 
^^'    .gious  an  issue  of  paper,  in  a  country  not  at  that 


1793.  period  containing  above  25,000,000  souls,  and  with 
scarce  any  commerce,  external  or  internal,  amidst 
the  existing  convulsions,  should  have  led  to  an  am- 
versal  rise  of  prices,  to  such  an  extent  as  at  once  to 
destroy  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  and  multiply  tenfold 
the  suflTerings  of  the  poor.  The  confusion  of  pricei 
and  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  under  the  influence 
of  this  enormous  addition  to  the  circulating  mediam 
of  the  country,  soon  became  such,  that  debts  were 
discharged  in  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circulatioDi 
for  a  third  of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  been  cai» 
tracted,  and  the  price  of  provisions  was  tripled.  Nor 
is  this  report  of  the  finance  minister  less  important  U 
exhibiting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  defalct- 

Rapport     .  -     ,  ,.  1.1  -  J 

de  Johan.  tioH  of  .the  ordmary  revenue,  which  was  estimated 
rtredT'"'"  at  1,000,000,000  francs,  (L.40,000,000,)  and,  on  the 
Finances,  other,  the  stupcudous  amount  of  the  confiscated  prot 
1793.  uist.perty  belonging  to  the  church  and  the  emigrants^ 
37?!  378.*"  w^^c^t  aft®^  deducting  the  whole  debts  with  whidi 
Moniteur,  they  wcro  charged,  was  valued  at  6,700,000,000 
1793.^'     francs,  or  L.268,000,000  sterling.*  • 

^  **  The  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  Republic  was  stated  in  tkli 
Report  to  be — 

Fvancs. 

1.  Arrears  of  taxes  and  contributions,  1,000,000,000  or  Ii.4O,O00^000 

2.  Due  on  national  domains  sold,         2,000,000,000  ...     80,000,000 

3.  Woods  and  forests, 

4.  Effects  on  the  civil  list, 

5.  Engaged  domains, 

6.  Feudal  right, 

7.  Salt  mines, 

8.  Unsold  national  domains  of  emi-  )  ^^ 

grants,  deducting  debts,  }  «>^>^>^  ...^120^ 

7,700,000/)00  L.308,000,000 
of  which  L.260,000,000,  or  67,000,000,000  francs,  arose  from  the  con- 
fiscated estates." — See  Rapports  de  Johankot  sur  let  Fnumeei  dt  k 
RepMiCy  7th  May  1793 ;  Hist,  Pari  xxvi.  378. 


1,200,000,000  ...  48,000,000 

300,000,000r...  12,000io00 

100,000,000  ...  4,000,000 

50,000,000  ...  2,000,000 

50,000,000  ...  2,000,000 
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The  incessant  declamations  of  the  Jacobins  at  chap. 
their  central  club,  in  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,      ^^• 


at  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  in  the  hall  of  the    1793. 
municipality,  aided  by  the  incendiary  press  of  Ma- Proposal 
rat,  Freron,  Hebert,   and  the  other  revolutionary  fop  a  se^ 
journals,  at  length,  coupled  with  these  subs  tan  tial^^^^"®^ 
grievances,  worked  the  people  up  into  such  a  state  biyrcpei- 
of  fury,  that  they  became  ready  for  a  general  insur-commis. 
rection  against  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  ^.^^^^^ 
As  a  last  resource,  Guadet,  one  of  the  most  ener- appointed, 
getic  and  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  proposed     ^ 
the  convocation  of  the  supplementary  members  of 
the  Assembly*  at  Bourges,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  existing  municipality  of  Paris.      "  Citizens,'* 
said  he,  **  while  good  men  lament  in  silence  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  the  conspirators  are  in 
motion  to  destroy  it.     Like  Caesar,  they  exclaim — 
'  Let  others  speak,  we  act  I '  To  meet  them,  we  must 
act  also.     The  evil  lies  in  the  impunity  of  the  con- 
spirators of  March  10 ;  in  the  prevailing  anarchy ; 
in  the  misrule  of  the  authorities  of  Paris,  who  thirst 
only  for  power  and  gold.     There  is  yet  time  to  save 
the  country,  and  our  own  tarnished  honour.    I  pro- 
pose  instantly  to  annul  the  authorities  of  Paris ;  to 
replace  the  municipality  by  the  presidents  of  the 
sections ;  to  unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the 
Assembly  at  Bourges ;  and  to  announce  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  departments  by  extraordinary  couriers.** 
These  decisive  measures,  if  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
would  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  municipality 
and  the  designs  of  the  conspirators ;  but  they  would 
have  at  once  occasioned  a  civil  war,  and,  by  dividing 
the  centre  of  action,  augmented  the  danger  of  foreign 

•  Members  elected  to  supply  any  vacancies  which  might  occur  du- 
ring the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
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CHAP,  subjugation.   The  majority  were  influenced  bjtbeM 
^^'    .considerations ;  the  separation  of  the  Assembly  into 


1793.   two  divisions,  one  at  Paris,  one  at  Bourges,  seemed 

the  immediate  forerunner  of  conflicting  governmentii 

Barere  supported  these  opinions.     *'  It  is  by  unkM 

and  firmness/'  he  said,  '^  that  you  must  dissipate  tin 

storms  which  assail  you;  division  will  accelerate  yon 

ruin.   Do  you  imagine  that,  if  the  conspirators  di» 

solve  the  Convention  in  the  centre  of  its  power,  the] 

will  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  remnanl 

assembled  at  Bourges  ?     I  propose  that  we  shouU 

nominate  a  commission  of  twelve  persons,  to  w«^ 

over  the  designs  of  the  commune,  to  examine  into 

the  recent  disorders,  and  arrest  the  persons  of  tbeii 

^Hilt.Pari. authors ;  but  never,  by  acceding  to  the  measures  a 

jIj"  Toui'Guadet,  declare  ourselves  unequal  to  combat  its  in 

iii.  261.     fluence.*'     This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Con 

26L  Th.  'vention,  ever  ready  to  temporize  rather  than  adop 

i>euxAmi  *  dccisive  course,  and  the  opportunity  of  destrqyini 

»J284,286.the  municipality  was  lost  for  ever.* 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  however,  commence 
Genei-aiin.  their  proceedings  with  vigorous  measures.  A  consp 
against  tTe^acy  against  the  majority  of  the  Convention  had  ft 

^d°Con!*  ^^™®  *^™®  ^^^^  openly  organized  in  Paris  j  the  do 
▼«Dtion,  of  the  Cordeliers  was  the  centre  of  the  movement 
^  '  and  an  insurrectionary  committee  sat  night  and  daj 
The  public  fervour  soon  demanded  more  than  tb 
mere  proscription  of  the  thirty  deputies ;  three  hull 
dred  were  required.  Varlet  had  openly  proposed  i 
plan  for  the  insurrection,  which  was  discussed  amidi 
furious  cries  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  execution  o 
the  design  fixed  for  the  SSd  May.  It  was  agreed  tba 
the  armed  multitude  should  proceed  to  the  hall  of  th 
Convention,  with  the  Rights  of  Man  veiled  will 
crape,  to  seize  and  expel  all  the  members  who  had  be 
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longed  to  the  Constituent  or  Legislative  Assemblies,  chap. 
tarn  out  the  ministry,  and  destroy  all  who  bore  the.    ^'' 


same  of  Bourbon.  The  Commission  speedily  obtained   ^'^^^ 
eyidence  of  this  conspiracy,  and  arested  one  of  its  lead- 
ers, Hebert,  the  author  of  an  obscene  and  revolting 
revolutionary  journal,  entitled  the  Pere  Duchesne^ 
▼hich  had  acquired  immense  circulation  among  the 
followers  of  the  municipality.    That  turbulent  body 
instantly  put  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  declared 
its  sittings  permanent,  and  invited  the  people  to^  i>f» 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     Some  of  the  most  vio-282, 290. 
lent  sections  followed  their  example;  the  few  whoj^^^j^^ 
held  out  for  the  Assembly  were  besie£:ed  by  clamo-  ^^-  ^^  ^7, 
reus  bands  of  armed  men.   The  club  of  the  Jacobins,  261, 262!  * 
of  the  Cordeliers,  of  the  Revolutionary  Sections,  s^t^*  2ii. 
day  and  night;  the  agitation  of  Paris  rose  to  the ^7 25. 
highest  pitch.^ 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  in  this  extremity, 
brought  forward  a  measure,  eminently  calculated  9^™m»«- 
to  rescue  the  Convention  ^rom  the  dreadful  thraldom  xweWe 
to  the  armed  force  of  Paris,   to   which  they  hadP;^^*'' 
hitherto  been  subjected.     Vigee,  in  its  name,  said  g^a^d  for 
— "  From  the  very  first  steps  of  our  career,   wevention." 
have  discovered   the  traces  4>f  a  horrible  conspi-^*^^^" 
racy  against  the  Republic,  against  the  national  re- 
presentation, against  the  lives  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  of  other  citizens.     Every  step  we  have 
taken  has  brought  to  light  new  proofs :  yet  a  few 
days  and  the  Bepublio  is  lost ;  you  yourselves  are 
no  more.     (^Loud  murmurs  on  the  left.)    I  declare 
solemnly,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Commis- 
sion, that  if  France  is  not  soon  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  many  of  your- 
selves,  and  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic 
the  most  horrid  and  degrading  despotism  ;  if  we  do 
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CHAP,  not  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  the  existence  of 

_5!l_this  conspiracy,  we  are  ready  to  lay  our  heads  on 

1793.    the  scaflfold.**     He  then  proposed,  as  a  preliminary 

measure,  a  decree  ordering  every  citizen  of  Paris  to 

be  ready  to  join  their  respective  sections  at  a  moment's 

notice,  and  in  the  mean  time  send  two  men  from  each 

company,  to  form  a  permanent  guard  for  the  Conven- 

xxtu.'  i85i^^^°9  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^6  assemblies  of  the  sections  should 

J®^-^***- close   their  sittings  every  night   at  latest  at  ten 

26,1793.    0*clock.^ 

This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  for 
Answer  of  it  proposcd  to  establish  an  armed  force,  to  counter- 
^7aco°^  balance  that  of  which  the  Jacobins  and  municipaUtf 
bin*.        had  the  disposal.     They  stoutly  denied,  therefore* 
the  existence  of  any  conspiracy.     **  We  are  called 
upon,"  said  Marat,  ^'  to  discuss  measures  directed 
against  a  supposed  conspiracy.    I  protest  against  di^** 
cussing  a  motion  founded  on  a  fable  in  the  air.     ^ 
know  that  you  never  can  cure  fear ;  it  is  on  th^k^ 
account  that  you  never  can  cure  statesmen.     But  ^ 
declare  I  know  of  no  other  conspiracy  in  France-* 
except  that  of  the  Girondists.'*     Danton  strongly 
supported  the  same  side.     **  What  is  the  use/*  sai^ 
he,  *^  of  additional  laws  to  protect   the   nationa 
representation  ?     The  existing  laws  are  amply  sul 
cient  for  that  purpose ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  direct 
them  to  the  punishment  of  the  really  guilty.    C^ 
guilty  men  are   seized,  they   will  find   no  defend 
ders :  the  demand  for  an  armed  force  to  protect 
its  sittings,  betrays  fears  unworthy  of  the  Nation^ 
Assembly.     Can  there  be  a  more  decisive  proof  c^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  laws  than  the  fact,  tba*^ 
the  National  Convention  is  untouched  ;  and  that  S^ 
»Hi8t.Papi.Qxie  has  perished,  (Lepelletier,)  he  atleast  wasnot  oa^ 
201. '     'of  those  who  betrayed  any  apprehension?"*    The 
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Oonvention,  however,  now  seriously  alarmed,  passed  a  chap. 
decree  in  terms  of  the  proposal,  and  at  the  same  time, .    ^'' 


another  for  improving  the  composition  of  the  juries    ^793. 
for  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,    by  taking  them 
from  sixteen  departments  chosen  by  lot. 

These  measures,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
struck  both  at  the  physical  force  and  judicial  tyranny  Menacing 
of  the  Jacobins;  and  therefore  they  resolved  instantly  ^1®p^^". 
to  commence  their  insurrections.     On  the  next  day,  threaten 
being  the  25th  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  biy.     *"" 
round  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  and  a  deputation  ^^  ^ 
appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding  in  the  most  threat- 
ening terms  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  and  the  immediate  liberation  of  Hebert,  the 
imprisoned  member  of  the  magistracy :  some  even  went 
the  length  of  insisting  that  the  Commission  should 
immediately  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
"We  come,"  said  they,"  to  denounce  a  crime  com- 
mitted  by  the  Council  of  Twelve  on  the  person  of 
Hebert :  he  is  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.     The 
council-general  of  the  municipality  will  defend  bim 
to  the  death.  These  arbitrary  arrests  are  civic  crowns 
for  good  men."    Isnard,  the  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly, a  courageous  and  eloquent  Girondist,  replied — 
"  Listen  to  my  words :  if  ever  the  Convention  is 
exposed  to  danger;  if  another  of  those  insurrections, 
which  have  recurred  so  frequently  since  the  10th 
March,  breaks  out,  and  the  Convention  is  outraged 
by  an  armed  faction,  France  will  rise  as  one  man  to 
avenge   our   cause,    Paris   will   be   destroyed,  and 
soon  the  stranger  will  enquire  on  which  bank  of  the 
Seine  Paris  stood.'*    This  indignant  reply  produced, 
at  the  moment,  a  great  impression ;  but  crowds  of 
subsequent  petitioners,  whom  Danton  strongly  sup- 
ported from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain,  quickly 
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CHAP,  appeared,  and  restored  confidence   to  the  conspi- 
^^'     rators.     Upon  the  continued  refusal  of  Isnard  to 
1793.    order  the  liberation  of  Hebert,  crowds  from  the 
Jacobin  benches  rose  to  drag  him  from  his  seat; 
the  Girondists  assembled  to .  defend  him.     In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Danton,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, exclaimed — **  So  much  impudence  is  beyond 
endurance:   we  will   resist  you:  let  there  be  no 
longer  any  truce  between  the  Mountain  and  the 
base  men  who  wish  to^ave  the  tyrant    If  there  had 
'mst. Pari. been  no  ardent  men  there  would  have  been  noBe- 
Mo^teur/  volutiou.     The  small  number  of  conspirators  will 
1793 ^Mi   ®^^^  ^  unmasked;  the  French  people  will  stra 
i.  262.  Uo.  themselves  ;  the  mask  has  fallen  from  the  faces  oC 
iT.2i3.     those  who  have  so  often  sworn  to  defend  it,  but  who 
^^jj^™!^'now  strive  only  to  save  the  aristocrats.     France  wiE^ 
rise  and  prostrate  its  enemies."^ 

The  deputies  from  the  municipality  retired  on  ihflK- 

contest  in  occasiou,  wlthout  having  obtained  what  they  desired 

biy,and™"hut  they  wcrc  resolved  instantly  to  proceed  to  insoi^ 

Jj^^^^^rection.     All  the  remainder  of  the  25th,  and  th^ 

May  27.     wholo  of  the  26th,  was  spent  in  agitation,  and  exd^ 

ing  the  people  by  the  most  inflammatory  haranguetf 

Such  was  the  success  of  their  efibrts,  that,  by  tiM 

morning  of  the  27th,  eight  and  twenty  sections  wetr 

assembled  to  petition  for  the  liberation  of  Hebei^ 

The  Commission  of  Twelve  could  only  rely  on  tlM 

support  of  the  armed  force  of  three  sections;  and  th^ 

hastened,  on  the  first  summons,  to  the  support  of  tl3 

Convention,  and  ranged  themselves,  with  their  amca 

and  artillery,  round  the  hall.    But  an  immense  mua J 

titude  crowded  round  their  ranks,  cries  of  "  DeatJ 

to  the  Girondists  T'  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  tli< 

hearts  even  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quail  und^i" 

the  fury  and  menacing  conduct  of  the  people.    Tbe 
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Girondists  with  difficulty  maintained  their  ground  chap. 
against  the  Jacobins  within  the  Assembly  and  the      ^^ 
furious  multitude  who  besieged  its  walls,  when  Garat,    17^  J. 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  entered,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  last  resource,  the  necessity  of  unbend- 
ing firmness.     When  called  upon  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  Paris,  he  declared — ^*That  he  saw  no  appear^ 
ance  of  a  conspiracy;  that  he  had  met  with  nothing 
but  respect  from  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
Assembly;  and  that  the  only  perfidious  design  which 
he  believed  existed,  was  to  divide,  by  the  dread  of 
chimerical  dangers,  two  parties,  equidly  desirous  of 
promoting  the  public  welfare."  In  making  this  report, 
Garat  had  been  deceived  by  Fache,  mayor  of  Paris^ 
a  furious  and  hypocritical  Jacobin,  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character.    France  had  reason  then  to  lament 
the  retirement  of  the  sagacious  Roland  from  his  impv- 
tant  office.     Struck  dumb  by  this  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  report,  which  appeared  accountable  only 
on  the  defection  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the 
Girondists,  for  the  most  part,  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly,  and  the  courageous  Isnard  was  replaced 
in  the  president's  chair  by  Herault  de  Sechelles. 
Yielding  to  the  clamour  which  besieged  the  Legis- 
lature, he  declared  *'  the  force  of  reason  and  of  the 
people  are  the  same  thing ;  you  demand  a  magis- 
trate in  detention,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
restore  him  to  you."     The  motion  was  then  put,^^^\ 
that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  abolished,  29.4'/-05. 

.  Hi8t.  Pari. 

and  Hebert  set  at  liberty ;  it  was  earned  at  mid'zxTu.267, 
night,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  mob,  wh0|i  gg  ^j^^^ 
constituted  the  majority,  by  climbing  over  the  rails,  |^2a3.^'^h. 
and  voting  on  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with  the  221. 

Jacobins.^ 

Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  untimely 
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CHAP,  desertion  of  the  Convention,  the  Girondists,  on  the 
^^'    ^  following  day,  assembled  in  strength,  and  reversed  the 


1793.    decree,  extorted  by  force,  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Which  de-Lanjuinais  in  an  especial  manner  distinguished  him- 
verted ""  Self  in  this  debate,  which  was  tumultuous  and  me- 
J^^^y-  nacing  to  the  very  last  degree.     "  Above  fifty  thou- 
sand citizens,"  said  he,   "  have  already  been  impri- 
soned in  the  departments,  by  orders  of  your  com- 
missioners ;  more  arbitrary  arrests  have  taken  place 
than  under  the  old  regime  in  a  whole  century ;  and 
you  have  excited  all  this  tumult,  because  we  have 
put  into  custody  two  or  three  individuals  who  openly 
proclaimed  murder  and  pillage.  Your  commissaries 
are  proconsuls,  who  act  far  from  you,  and  without 
your  knowledge;  and  your  whole  jealousy  is  centred 
on  the  Commission  placed  under  your  eyes,  and 
subject  to  your  immediate  control.     On  Sunday  last 
it  was  proposed  at  the  Jacobins  to  have  a  general 
massacre  in  Paris  ;  to-night  the  same  proposal  is  to 
be  brought  forward  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  elec- 
toral club  of  the  Eveche  j  the  proofs  of  the  conspi* 
racy  are  ready ;  we  offer  them  to  you,  and  yet  you 
hesitate ;  you  protect  only  assassins  covered  with 
blood."     At  these  words  the  Mountain  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  and  Legendre  threatened  to 
throw  him  headlong  from  the  Tribune.     "  Yester- 
day," said  Dan  ton,  "  you  did  an  act  of  justice ; 
beware  of  departing  from  its  example.    If  you  persist 
in  asserting  the  powers  you  have  usurped  ;  if  arbi- 
trary imprisonments  continue  ;  if  the  public  magis- 
trates are  not  restored  to  their  functions,  after  having 
shown  that  we  surpass  our  enemies  in  moderation 
and  wisdom,  we  will  show  that  we  surpass  them  in 
audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour."     But  the  intre- 
pid Lanjuinais  kept  his  ground  ;  and  the  decree  of 


[ 
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ibepnceditigday  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-  chap, 
fine.    The  Jacobins   iustantly  broke  out  into  tlii*      ^^^ 
most  furious  exclamations.    "  You  have  violated  the    i^*^ 
■KighU  of  Man,'"  said  Collot  d  Hcrbois;  «  tremblel 
we  are  about  to  follow  your  example;  they  shall  not 
senrcas  a  shield  to  tyrants.     Throw  a  veil  over  the 
sUtue  of  Libertyi  so  impudently  placed  in  the  midst 
of  j^our  hall ;  we  will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  any 
longer  restraining  the  indignation  of  the  people,'* 
"It  is  lime,^'  said  Danton,  **  that  the  people  should 
uo  longer  be  restrained  to  a  defensive  system,  Thev^  Dcux 
must  attack  the  leaders  of  moderation  ;  it  is  timeoge^^Vn 
tkwe  should  advance  in  our  career,  and  secure '^M:^*!^ 
tbe  destinies  of  France,     Paris  has  always  been  the29i.  Ttu' 
terror  of  the  enemies  of  liberty.     Paris  has  once  1^4^ 
<;0Qquered  ;  it  will  conquer  again." 

The  agitation,  which  had  begun  to  subside  after 
tie  victory  of  the  preceding  evening,  was  renewed  Renewal 
titii  redoubled  violence  on  the  reversal  of  the  decree, ^^^^V"" 
Bobespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette,  and  Pache,  on  iLijr 
immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  a  new 
reTolt ;  the  29th  was  employed  for  arranging  the 
foTces.     '*  It  is  not  Hebert,"  said  Robespierre  at  the 
Jacobins,    **  who  was  attacked  :  it  is  the  cause  of 
freedom ;  it  is  the  Republic,     If  the  municipality 
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GHAP.  command  of  the  armed  force  ;  and  the  Sans  Cnlottei 
^^     were  promised  forty  sous  a-day,  by  the  municipalityi 


1793.    while  under  arms.  These  arrangements  being  madflb 

the  tocsin  sounded,  the  ginArale  beat  at  daybreik 

on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  and  the  forces  of  thi 

Faubourgs  marched  to   the   Tuileries,  where  tht 

Convention  was  assembled.     On  this  occasion,  thi 

first  symptom  appeared  of  a  division  between  Dan* 

ton  and  Robespierre  and  the  more  furious  Jacobini: 

the  former  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  abolition 

of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  but  not  of  an  outrap 

on  the  legislature  ;  the  latter  wished  to  overturn  tha 

Convention  by  the  force  of  the  municipality.    But 

he  was  already  passed  in  the  career  of  revolution  bj 

more  desperate  insurrectionists :  a  general  re^ 

had  been  resolved  on  by  the  central  committee  of 

1  Th.  IT.    insurrection ;  a  moral  insurrection,  as  they  temed 

237!  nfg.  ^^  unaccompanied  by  pillage  or  violence,  but  widi 

I;  265.  Lac.  such  an  appalling  display  of  physical  force  as  should . 

Jonrn.  des  rcudcr  rcsistanco  impossible.     Forty-eight  sectiooi  , 

May^29*'  ™^*>  ^^^  publicly  aunounccd  their  determination  to 

1793,  No.  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  by  daybreak  oa 

423.Moni.    ,       ot    a     ii  xi      •  •  1 

tear.        tbc  olst  all  Fans  was  m  arms.' 

The  National  Guard,  and  the  insurgent  foroefl» 
Vastforces  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  timid,  and  uncertain  whose  orders  to 

hTS?  Fat  ^^®y»  ^°^  ^^^  ^^**  ^^J^^'  *^^y  ^®^®  called  out  Tho 
bourgs.  terrible  cannoniers,  the  janizaries  of  the  RevolutioD» 
took  the  lead.  The  cry  "  Vive  la  Montague  I  P^ 
rissent  les  Girondins  T'  broke  from  their  ranks,  and 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  day  ;  they  fixed  the  wai* 
vering  by  the  assumption  of  the  lead.  It  was  sooD 
discovered  that  the  object  was  to  present  a  petidoOf 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  Assembly,  de* 
manding  the  proscription  of  the  twenty-two  leaders 
of  the  Gironde,  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of 
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Twelre,  and  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  maximum  on  chap. 
the  price  of  bread.    In  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine, .   ^^^' 


the  old  centre  of  insurrections,  the  revolt  assumed  ^^93. 
a  more  disorderly  character.  Pillage,  immediate 
rqiine,  and  disorder,  could  alone  rouse  its  immense 
population.  The  commune  excited  their  cupidity, 
by  proposing  to  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  whose 
shopkeepers  were  the  richest  in  Paris.  "  Arm 
yourselves!''  exclaimed  ^he  agents  of  the  munici- 
pality, **  the  counter-Bevolution  is  at  hand ;  at  the 
Palais  Royal  they  are  this  moment  crying,  *Vive 
leRoil'  and  trampling  under  foot  the  national  co- 
lours ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  accomplices  in  the  plot: 
march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thence  to  the  Con- 
vention.'' But  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were 
prepared  for  their  defence  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace 
were  shut,  and  artillery  placed  in  the  avenues  which  iHist.Pari. 
kd  to  them.    When  the  immense  forest  of  pikes  "I"-^^* 

*  320.  Deux 

began  to  debouch  from  the  side  of  the  faubourgs.  Amis,  x. 
the  cannoniers  stood  with  lighted  matches  to  their  ^o'^^yi^ 
pieces;  and  the  wave  of  insurrection  rolled  8i8ide^|:.'^^*^- 
to  the  more  defenceless  quarter  of  the  Legislature.'  Mig.i.265. 

The  Convention  had  early  assembled  at  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin,  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries,  which  insmrec- 
bad  now  become  their  place  of  meeting,  instead  of 319^  May* 
the  Salle  du  Menage ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists, 
notwithstanding    the   earnest    entreaties   of   their 
friends,  all  repaired  to  the  post  of  danger.     They 
bad  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  common 
friend,  assembled  together  armed,  and  resolved  to 
«ell  their  lives  dearly;   but  at  daybreak  they  left  May  31. 
their  asylum,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Conven- 
tion as  the  tocsin  was  sounding.     Garat  persisted 
in   maintaining  that   there  was  nothing  to  fear; 
tbat   a  moral  inmrrectioTi  alone  was  in   contem- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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CHAP.  platioD.  Pache,  with  hypocritical  zeal,  declared 
^^^-  that  he  had  douhled  the  guards  of  the  ConventiQi^ 
1793.  and  forhid  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  he  dischargoi 
At  that  instant,  the  sound  of  the  artillery,  was  heard} 
the  g^irale  heat  in  all  quarters,  and  the  ceaselM 
roll,  like  the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  showed  Unt 
all  Paris  was  in  motion.  ^*  I  demand,''  said  Ve^ 
gniaud,  ^^  hy  whose  authority  the  cannon  of  alam 
have  heen  sounded."  *'  A^d  I  demand,"  answeni 
Thuriot,  "  thai  the  Commission  of  Twelve  he  iv 
stantly  dissolved.—"  And  I,"  said  Tallien,  "thatd» 
&word  of  the  law  strike  the  conspirators  in  the  boaott  - 
of  the  Convention.''  The  Girondists  insisted  tliii  ] 
Henriot,  the  commander-in-chief,  should  be  called  la 
the  bar,  for  sounding  the  cannon,  of  alarm  without  At 
authority  of  the  Convention.  "  If  a  combat  oom^ 
mences,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  whatever  be  its  resiiHt 
it  will,  ruin  the  Republic.  Let  all  the  memfaeia 
swear  to  die  at  their  posts."  Tbey  all  took  the 
oath;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  forgotten.  "  Dissdvt 
the  Commission  of  Twelve,"  said  Danton,  with  lu| 
tremendous  voice;  "  the  cannon  has  sounded.  If 
you  have  any  political  discretion  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  agitation  to  furnish  you  with 
an  excuse  for  retracing  your  steps,  and  regainiol 
your  lost  popularity.  I  address  myself  to  those  de^ 
puties  who  have  some  regard  to  the  situation  in  | 
which  they  are  placed,  and  not  to  those  insane 
mortals  who  listen  to  nothing  but  their  passiooii  -' 
Hesitate  no  longer,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  people.* 
— :"  What  people?"  exclaimed  Vergniaud.  "That 
people,"  replied  Danton,  "  that  immense  body 
which  is  our  advanced  guard ;  which  hates  alike 
every  species  of  tyranny,  and  that  base  moderation 
which  would  speedily  bring  it  back.     Hasten,  theft 
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to  satisfy  tliem ;  save  them  from   tho  aristocrats;  chap, 
sarethem  from  their  own  aoger  ;  and  if  the  move-     ^'^' 
iatnt  should  continue  when  this  is  done,  Paris  will    ^71*3. 
sooQ  annihilate  the  factions  which  di8turb  its  tran- 
quillity,*'     Vast  bodies  of  petitioners  soon  began 
to  defile  through  the  Assembly  with  menacing  pe- 
titions.    "  M'e  demand/*  said  they,  "  the  levy  of  a 
central  Revolutionary  army  of  Sans  Culottes,  who  are 
Id  receive  forty  sous  a-day  each  man  ;  and  demand  Q-^l^^^^^"^^* 
iecree  against  the  twenty-two  members  denounced  ^'^^^'^^^ 

i    "^fift    Til 

kjrthe  Sections  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  CommitteeiTr234. 

uf  Twelve*     We  demand  the  price  of  bread  to  hej^^^;?^^?^ 

bed  at  three  sous  a  pound  in  all  the  departments*  ^^^^^  ^*'''- 

indthat  the  difference  of  price  be  made  up  by  a346.       ' 

bleed  tax  on  the  rich,"  ^ 

f*Thc  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  the  multitude: 

t^ir  presence,  and  the  vociferous  language  of  thepe-ThBjsur- 

litioners  who  were  successively  admitted  to  the  bar^^jft'jjjf 

of  the  Assembly,  encouraged  the  Jacobins  to  attempt*:"^'**^- 

LbeiDstant  destruction  of  their  opponents-     Barere 

ifld  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  proposed,  as 

icomproraise,  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should 

je  dissolved  ;  Robespierre  and  his  associates  urged 

beimmediate  arrest  of  the  Girondists — "Citizens/' 
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CHAP,  the  Republic;  against  you,  who  hftye  untelcmti 
^JEI^Il. attacked  those  whose  heads  Dutnourier  detnam 


1793.    against  you,  whose  criminal  vengeance  hi»  ptovi 

the  cries  of  indignation,  which  you  now  reproai 

a  crime  to  those  who  have  su^red  from  it.-^I  i 

the  immediate  accusation  of  those  who  haveconsj 

»Hist.Pari  ^^^^  Dumourier,  and  are  specified  In  the  petitioi 

xxvii.  347,  the  people."    The  Assembly,  moved  by  the  vid 

teur,Afey  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  deemed  it  the  i 

pp.  6^^  prudent  course  to  sklopt  the  proposal  of  Barerc 

667.  Mgi  the  Committee,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Com 

iUaTouLsion,  without  the  violent  proposals  of  the  Jacol 

TL^ir.'     ^  ruinous  precedent  of  submission  to  popular  vioh 

261, 252.  which  soon  brought  about  their  total  subjugatio 

But  the  B^volutionists  had  no  intention  of  i 

And  or-    ping  halfway  in  their  career  of  violence.     Ofi 

|^*j51hj^,  evening  of  the  31st,  BillaudVarennes  declared  ii 

surrection.  club  of  the  Jacobins— **  That  they  had  only  half' 

their  work ;  it  must  be  instantly  completed,  b 

the  people  have  time  to  cool  in  their  ardour. 

movement  in  Paris  will  be  turned  against  us  it 

departments :  already  couriers  are  sent  off  b 

directions  to  rouse  them.     I  demand  that  tlM 

tings  of  the  Jacobins  be  declared  permanent  T 

must  be  no  compromise  with  tyranny." — ^**  Be 

sured,"  said  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  **  that  all  those 

wish  to  establish  a  burgage  aristocracy  will  sooi 

gin  to  reflect  on  their  proceedings.     Even  Da 

has  lost  his  energy  since  the  Commission  of  T? 

'Journ.     was  dissolved.     Already  they  ask,  when  urge 

biM,'^June  P^*  themselves  in  insurrection.  Against  wfaoin 

2,1793,    we  to  revolt?     The  aristocracy  is  destroyed, 

Th.  iy. '   clergy  are  destroyed.     Who,  then,  are  our  op; 

Toui.^nE'  sors?***  Lest  any  such  reaction  should  take  p 

*i4-         thfey  resolved  to  keep  the  people  continually  in 
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tation.    The  Ist  of  June  was  devoted  to  conpletiiig  chap. 
the  preparations ;  in  the  evening,   Marat  himself    ^^' 
mounted  the  steeple  of  the  Hotel  de  Y ille,  and  sound-    ^793. 
?d  the  tocsin.    The  g^nirale  beat  through  the  whole 
nighty  and  aU  Paris  was  under  arms  by  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sd. 

On  the  preceding  day,  being  the  last  that  they 
were  to  meet  in  this  world,  the  Girondists  dined  Last  din. 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  defence  which  q^^^^/^^ 
yet  remained  in  the  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes.  ^os:«ther. 
Their  opinions,  as  usual,  were  much  divided.   Some 
thought  that  they  should  remain  firm  at  their  posts, 
and  die  on  their  curule  chairs,  defending  to  the  last 
extremity  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  were 
iDTested.     F^tioD)  Buzot,  and  Gensonne,  supported 
that  mournful  and  magnanimous  resolution.    Bar- 
baroux,  consulting  only  his  impetuous  courage,  was 
desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by  his  presence  in  the 
Convention.     Others,  among  whom  were  Louvet, 
strenuously  maintained  that  they  should  instantly 
abandon  the  Convention,  where  their  deliberations 
were  no  longer  freO)  and  the  majority  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  daggers  of  the  Jacobins,  and  retire 
each  into  bis  own  department,  to  return  to  Paris 
with  such  a  force  as  should  avenge  the  cause  of  the 
national  representation.     The  deliberation  was  still 
going  forward,  when  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  and  the26o.Bli«)t 
rolling  of  the  drums  warned  them  that  the  insurrec-^^'  ^o. 
tion  had  commenced;  and  they  broke  up  without i28.  ' 
having  come  to  any  determination.^ 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put  himself  at  the  head 
<^  the  immense  columns  of  armed  men  assembled  Attack  on 
round  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  himself  before  vention!' 
the  Council  of  the  municipality,  and  declared,  in  the  J^®  ^' 
name  of  the  insurgent  people,  that  they  would  not 
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CHAP,  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  ibearrat 
^^^'    of  the  obnoxious  deputies.   The  forces  assembled  on 
1793.    thig  occasion  were  most  formidable.     One  hundref 
and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  tumbrils,  and  wag* 
gons  of  balls  complete,  furnaces  to  heat  them  red-fao^ 
lighted  matches,  and  drawn  swords  in  the  hands  of 
the  gunners,  resembled  rather  the  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  a  powerful  fortress,  than  demonstratiooi 
against  a  pacific  legislature.  In  addition  to  this,  mf^ 
ral  battalions,  who  had  marched  that  morning  for 
La  Vendee^  received  counter  orders,  and  re-entered 
Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation.   They  wereiiW 
stantly  supplied  with  assignats,  worth  fi?e  francs 
each,  and  ranged  themselves  round  Henriot,  ready 
to  execute  his  commands,  even  against  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  whole  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
which  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Conventimii 
were  removed  to  distant  ^arts  of  the  city,  so  that 
the  legislature  was  surrounded  only  by  their  moat 
inveterate  enemies.     After  haranguing  them  in  the 
» Deux      Place  de  Gr^ve,  he  proceeded  to  the  other  inaur* 
317"  318    &®°*^»  P^*  h™self  at  their  head,  and  marched  to 
Mig.  1.269.  the  Carrousel.     By  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the 
415,  '424.  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  denee 
261^262.  ^^l^°*°s  and  artillery;  and  eighty  thousand  armed 
Hist.  ParL  men  surrounded  the  defenceless  representatives  rf 

xxni390,  .111 

^91.         the  people.* 

Few  only  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  present 
Vehement  at  this  meeting.    The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  was  among 
tt^wm.*^^  number;  from  the  tribune,  he  drew  a  picture, 
biy.         in  true  and  frightful  colours,  of  the  state  of  the  As- 
sembly deliberating  for  three  days  under  the  poniards 
of  assassins,  threatened  without  by  a  furious  multi- 
tude, domineered  within  by  a  faction,  who  wielded 
at  will  its  violence,  descending  from  degradatioB  to 
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degradation,  rewarded  for  its  condescension  with  ar-  chap. 
rogance,  for  its  submission  by  outrage.     "  As  long  as    ^^^' 
I  am  permitted  to  raise  my  voice  in  this  place,*'  said    1793. 
he,  **  I  shall  never  suffer  the  national  representation 
to  be  degraded  in  my  person.     Hitherto  you  have 
done  nothing;  you  have  only  suffered.;  you  have 
sanctioned  every  thing  required  of  you.     An  insur- 
rection assembles,  and  names  a  committee  to  orga- 
nize a  revolt,  with  a  commander  of  the  armed  force 
to  direct  it ;  and  you  tolerate  the  insurrection,  the 
committee,  the  commander."     At  these  words,  the 
cries  of  the  Mountain  drowned  his  voice,  and  the 
Jacobins  rushed  forward  to  drag  him  from  the  tri- 
bune ;  but  he  held  fast,  and  the  president  at  length 
8acceeded  in  restoring  silence.     "  I  demand,*'  he 
concluded,  'Uhat  all  the  Revolutionary  authorities 
of  Paris  be  instantly  dissolved ;  that  every  thing 
done  during  the  last  three  days  be  annulled  ;  that 
all  who  arrogate  to  themselves  an  illegal  authority 
be  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.*'     He  had 
hardly  concluded,  when  the  insurgent  petitioners 
entered,  and  demanded  his  own  arrest,  and  that  of 
the  other  Girondists.     Their  language  was  brief 
and  decisive.     "  The  citizens  of  Paris,"  said  they, 
"have  been  four  days  under  arms;  for  four  days 
they  have  demanded  from  their  mandatories  redress 
of  their  rights  so  scandalously  violated ;  and  for 
four  days  their  mandatories  have  done  nothing  to 
satisfy  them.     The  conspirators  must  instantly  be 
placed  under  arrest :  You  must  forthwith  save  the 
people,  or  they  will  take  their  safety  into  their  own 
hands." — "  Save  the  people  I "  exclaimed  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  "  save  your  colleagues,  by  agreeing  to  their 
provisional  arrest."     Barere  and  the  neutral  party 
urged  the  proscribed  deputies  to  have  the  generosity 
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CHAP,  to  give  in  their  resignations  in  order  to  tranquillise 

^^^'    the  puhlic  mind.     Isnard,  Lanthenas,  and  otber% 

1793.    complied  with  the  request;  Lanjuinais  poBitivelj 

refused.      '' Hitherto/'  said  he,   *^I  have  showa 

some  courage  4  I  will  not  fail  at  the  last  extremitj* 

You  need  not  expect  from  me  either  fiuspension 

or  resignation/'      Being  Tiolently  interrupted  bj 

the  left,  he  added — ^^  When  the  ancients  prepared! 

sacrifice,  they  crowned  the  victim  with  ^flowers  and 

garlands  when  they  conducted  him  to  the  altar ;  tbt 

priest  sacrificed  him,  hut  added  not  insult  or  mjnij. 

But  you,  more  cruel  than  they,  commit  outrages  on 

*  ^f*-   .,  the  victim  who  is  making  no  ^orts  to  avert  hii 

Parl.xxTii.  ,,  -r    ,  ,.  ••       m 

383, 397.  fate. — "  I  have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post,  Mi 
sd'junr'  Barbaroux  ;  "  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Bend,  if  yoi 
.^^?.^- ^^^  please,  before  the  municipality,  you  who  refused  to 
Lac.  li.  72^  arrest  their  wickedness ;  or  rather  imitate  us,  whom 
m.  43o!"^  their  fury  immediately  demands.  Wait,  and  br»i« 
?34.  Th.  tiigiiP  fury.  You  may  compel  me  to  sink  under  their 
265.  '  daggers :  you  shall  not  make  me  fall  at  their  feet** 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  the  utmost  agitatioDi 
They  move  and  swayed  alternately  by  terror  and  admiratioB^ 
hiii^but**  I^acroix,  an  intimate  friend  of  Danton's,  entered  wiA 
are  driven  a  haggard  air,  and  announced  that  he  had  been 

back  bv  o^ 

the  armed  stoppcd  at  the  gate,  and  that  the  Convention  wtf 
muituude.  imprisoned  within  its  walls.  The  secret  of  the  revolt 
became  now  evident ;  it  was  not  conducted  by  Dan- 
ton  and  the  Mountain,  but  by  Robespierre,  Martti 
and  the  municipality.  "  We  must  instantly  avenge^" 
said  Danton,  **  this  outrage  on  the  national  repre» 
sentation :  Let  us  go  forth,  and  awe  the  rebels  bj 
the  majesty  of  the  legislature.""  Headed  by  its  pre- 
sident, the  Convention  set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body, 
with  the  signs  of  distress,  to  the  principal  gate  lead* 
ing  to  the  Place  de  Carrousel.   They  were  there  met 
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hy  Ifenriot  on  horseback^  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,   chap. 
at  the  head  of  the  most  devoted  battalions  of  the«.5!L— 
faubourgs.     "What  do  the  people  demand?"  said    ^'^^• 
the  president,  Herault  de  Sechelles;  'Hhe  Conven- 
tion is  occupied  with  nothing  but  their  welfare/* — 
"  Herault,"  replied  Henriot,  "the  people  are  not  to  be 
deceived  with  fine  words :  they  demand  that  twenty- 
four  culpable  deputies  be  given  up." — "Demand 
rather  that  we  should  all  be  given  up!"  exclaimed 
those  who  surrounded  the  president.    "  Canuoniers, 
to  your  pieceal "  replied  Henriot.  Two  guns,  charged  *  Hkt. 
with  grape-shot,  were  pointed  against  the  Assembly,  Too)  40if ' 
which  involuntarily  fell  back^    and,  after  in  vainJ^H*^ 
attempting  to  find  the  means  of  escape  at  the  other  ai9,a2i. 
gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in  dismay  to  the  Hsll.^uigA. 
Marat  followed  them,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  bri-^^'.^^- 
gands.     "  I  order  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  268, 270. 
enter,  to  deliberate,  and  to  obey." '  * 

When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon  rose. 
"You  have  now  had  convincing  evidence,"  said  he.  The  thirty 
"that  the  Convention  is  perfectly  free.     The  indig-f^e  gi^f 
nation  of  the  people  is  only  pointed  against  certain  "P.  ""^^^™' 
unworthy  members:   we  are  surrounded   by  their 
homage  and  affection.:  let  us  obey  alike  our  own 
conscience  and  their  wishes.     I  propose  that  Lan- 
jninais,  Vergniaud,  Sillery,  Gensonne,  Le  Hardi, 
Guadet,  Petion,  Brissot,  Boileau,  Birotteau,  Valaze, 
Gomaise,  Bertrand,  Gardieu,  Keverlegan,  Mellevant, 
Bergoien,  Barbaroux,  Ledon,  Buzot,  La  Source,  Ra- 
baut,  Salles,  Chambon,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Le 
Sage,  Vigee,  Louvet,  and  Henri  Lariviere,  be  imme- 
diately put  under  arrest."  With  the  dagger  at  their 

♦  So  sensible  were  the  Revolutionists  themselves  of  the  violence  done 
on  this  (^casion  to  the  Convention,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
event  in  the  MonUeur, — See  Afoniteur,  4th  June  1793,  p.  671. 
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CHAP,  throats,  the  Convention  passed  the  decree :  A  larg 
^^^'    body  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  violeim 


1793.  and  refuse  to  vote.  This  suicidal  measure  was  car 
PmLxxvu.^^®^  by  the  sole  votes  of  the  Mountain,  andafei 
401.  Moni- adherents:  the  great  majority  refused  to  have  an) 
jtme  1793,  share  in  it.  The  multitude  gave  tumultuous  cheery 
Siig?i.272,^°d  dispersed:  their  victory  was  complete;  the  mniii* 
273.  Lac.  cipality  of  Paris  had  overthrown  the  National  Aii 

II.  78,  79.  «  I     I 

Th.iT.272.sembly.* 

The  political  career  of  the  Girondists  was  termi- 
Termina-  natcd  by  this  day^  thenceforward  they  were  known 
poUticai'  *only  as  individuals,  by  their  heroic  conduct  in  'advw* 
thJc^ron  ®^*y  ^^  death.  Their  strife  with  the  Jacobins  wM 
disu.  a  long  struggle  between  two  classes,  who  invariaUf 
succeed  each  other  in  the  lead  of  revolutionary  con* 
vulsions.  The  rash  and  reckless,  but  able  and  g^iOf 
reus  party,  which  trusted  to  the  force  of  reasfOB 
in  popular  assemblies,  perished  because  they  stroia 
to  arrest  the  torrent  they  had  let  loose,  to  avengo 
the  massacres  of  September,  avoid  the  execution  of 
the  King,  resist  the  institution  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunad,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation* 
With  the  excitement  of  more  vehement  passionii 
with  the  approach  of  more  pressing  dangers,  with 
the  advent  of  times  when  moderation  seemed  a  crioN^ 
they  expired.  Thereafter,  when  every  legal  form 
was  violated,  every  appeal  against  violence  stifled 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists,  democratic 
despotism  marched  in  its  career  without  an  ob- 
stacle ;  and  the  terrible  dictatorship,  composed  cf 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  and  the  Bevoln^ 
tionary  Tribunal,  was  erected  in  resistless  sever* 
eignty.  The  proscribed  members  were  at  first  put 
under  arrest  in  their  own  bouses.  Several  found 
the  means  of  escape  before  the  order  for  their  im* 
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prisomnent  was  issued.    Barbaroux,  Petion,  Lanjui-  chap. 
nais,  Henri  Lariviere,  arrived  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,.  ^^^' 


where  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  usurped    ^193. 
authority  of  the   Parisian  mob  was  made,  which 
speedily  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissa-^ 
ries.    Louvet  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  275/276. 
wandered  for  months  among  the  forests  and  caverns  ^^  , 
of  the  Jura,  where  he  employed  his  hours  of  solitude  ^26, 328. 
in  composing  the  able  Memoirs  of  his  Life  J 

Vergpiaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the  other  leaders, 
were  soon  afterwards  arrested  in  different  places,  Their  trial 
and  thrown  into  prison,  from  whence,  after  a  pai^-demnaSon. 
fill  interval,  they  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold. 
They  were  detained  in  prison  for  above  four  months 
before  being  brought  to  trial,  in  order  to  secure  the 
power  of  the  Jacobin  faction  before  they  brought  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  so  long  the 
idols  of  the  people,  to  trial  and  death.     When  they 
did  so,  their  condemnation  was  secured  ere  they 
were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Their  trial   and  condemnation   took  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  before  that  tribunal.     The  Con- 
vention passed  a  decree  authorizing  their  trial ;  the  Oct.  10. 
indictment  against  them  was  general,  but  its  specific 
charges  affected  only  five  or  six  of  the  accused.   They 
insisted  upon  the  right  of  separate  defence ;   the 
Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the 
Convention,  held  this  demand  decisive  evidence  of  a 
new  conspiracy.     To  obviate  its  supposed  danger, 
and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the  well-known  elo- 
qaence  of  the  accused,  which  had  already  strongly,  ^^^j  .^ 
moved  the  audience,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ii4.  Th. 
after  the  trial  had  proceeded  some  days,  obtained  Mig.u.* 
from  the  Convention  a  decree,  authorizing  them  to^^^g  g^^* 
convict  and  pass  sentence,*  as  soon  as  they  wereLo^^pi* 
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CHAP,  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  whether  they 
^^^'  had  been  heard  in  their  defence  or  not. 
1793.  The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  of  the  most 
Groundsofcontemptible  kind,  and  consisted  of  the  cbai^goB 
^J^®jjj^g  brought  against  them  by  Robespierre,  which  have 
Girondwta.been  already  given.*  Chaumette  recounted  all  the 
249,253.  struggles  of  the  municipality  with  the  C6te  Droits 
without  adding  a  single  fact  that  could  inculpate  the 
accused :  the  wretch  fiebert  recounted  the  particu- 
lars of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and 
alleged  that  Boland  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
public  writers,  by  offering  to  buy  up  his  obscene 
journal,  the  P^e  Duchesne :  Destournelle  deponed^ 
that  the  accused  had  exerted  themselves  to  crush  the 
municipality,  declared  against  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  and  laboured  to  institute  a  departmental 
guard.  Chabot  was  the  most  virulent  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  them ;  he  ascribed  to  them  a  Machia- 
velian  policy  throughout  all  the  Revolution  ;  endea- 
vouring to  convert  every  thing  to  their  own  profit^ 
and  even  permitting  the  massacres  of  September,  io 
order  to  cut  off  some  of  their  enemies  among  the  vic- 
tims. The  prosecution  lasted  nine  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  jury  declared  themselves  con- 
vinced ;  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  vehemence 
of  Brissot,  had  pleaded  in  vain.  The  court  then 
read  to  the  accused  the  decree  of  the  Convention, 
empowering  them  to  terminate  the  proceedings  as 
soon  as  the  jury  had  declared  their  minds  made  up  ; 
they  saw  upon  this  that  their  fate  was  determined, 
as  they  were  to  be  condemned  without  being  heard 
in  their  defence.'*'  They  all  rose,  and,  by  loud  exprea- 

*  **  Uaccusateur  public  requiert  la  lecture  de  la  loi  sur  Tacceleim- 
tion  des  Jugemens  criminels.  Cette  lecture  est  faite.  Le  Tribmial 
ordoone  la  transcription  de  la  loi  sur  set  r^stret.    Le  Pr«Md«Bt** 
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sioBs  of  indignation,  drowned  the  voice  of  the  presi-  chap. 
ienU  who  read  their  sentence,    Vaiaze  stabbed  him*     ^^^' 
leJf  with  a  poniard,  and  perished  in  presence  of  the    IVM, 
iDurt,  who  immediately  ordered  that  his  dead  bod)- !j,^.^^^^^^ 
hould  be  borne  on  a  car  to  the  place  of  execution^No.  62.  p. 
ad  beheaded  with  the  other  prisoners.     La  Source  Hi^t.  Pari 
tclaimed — "  I  die  at  a  time  when  the  people  have  J.^^^Ji'*^ 

,     ,  .-I,    ,.  ^     ,  1-3.  Tool, 

ist  their  reason  :  you  will  die  as  soon  as  they  reco^iv.  114. 
*r  iu"     The  other  prisoners  embraced  each  othcfj  Mi^'/il 
ad  exclaimed,  '^Vivela  Kepuhlique!"  and  the  audi-^^^g^^^jj 
Qce,  though  chiefly  composed  of  the  assassins  of  the  30i.  ' 
d  September,  were  melted  to  tears.' 
The  anxiety  of  his  friends  had  provided  Vergniaud 
rith  a  certain  and  speedy  poison.     He  refused  toTheir 
Bake  use  of  itj  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his^^J|J^Jj° 
riends  to  the  scafibld.    The  eloquence  of  that  highly 
gifted  man,  which  poured  forth  the  night  before  his 
execution,  on    the  expiring  liberty  of  France,   in 
Itrains  of  unprecedented  splendour,  entranced  even 
tli6  melancholy  inmates  of  the  prison.    The  iltustri- 
oua  prisoners  were  conducted,  on  the  31  at  October, 
lothe  place  of  execution.     They  marched  together 
irith  a  firm  step,  singing  the  Revolutionary^  so"gj 
»kith  they  applied  by  a  slight  change  to  their  own 
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CHAP.  The  quays,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Pont 

^^^'    de  la  Concorde,  and  all  the  windows  from  thence  to 

179a    the  Conciergerie,  from  which  they  were  hrough^ 

were  crowded  with  spectators.    Brissot  and  Faucbet 

alone  had  a  sad  and  pensive  countenance.     When   , 

they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  one  o'clock  ; 

in  the  afternoon,  they  mutually  embraced,  exclaim*   i 

ing,  "Vive  la  Republique  I"    Sillery  ascended  first; 

he  bowed  with  a  grave  air  to  the  people,  and  received 

with   unshrinking  firmness  the  fatal  stroke.    Ls 

^  Bull,  du  Hardi  exclaimed  "Vive  la  Republique  1"  as  be  was 

Jj'^'g^^*^- bound  to  the  plank,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  ^ 

Lac.  ii.  99,  whole  Place.     The  execution  of  the  whole  lasted 

inn     Th 

V.  392.      thirty-eight  minutes,  during  which  the  condemned 

m  Toui  ^.waiting  their  turn,  as  their  friends  were  successivdj 

iv.  115.     beheaded,  never  ceased  chanting  with  firm  voices 

52!'"Hi^t.'an  air,  the  burden  of  which  was — "rather  death  than 

m*  123^*  slavery."    Vigee  suffered  last.     They  all  died  with 

Biog. Univ.  the  resolution  of  Romans,  protesting  with  their  last 

209.  (Ver- breath  their  attachment  to  freedom  and  the  repub- 

gniaud)      ij^i 

A  young  man,  named  Girey  Dufoce,  editor  of  the 

Execution  patrwte  Frangaisj  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 

and  Ra-    Revolutionary  Tribunal.    The  president  asked  if  he 

EtSfnne.    ^^^  heeu  B,  friend  of  Brissot.    "  I  had  that  hapjn- 

ness." — "  What  is  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " — "  That 

he  lived  like  Aristides,  and  died  like  Sidney !"  was 

the  intrepid  answer.     He  was  forthwith  sent  to  the 

scaffold,  where  he  perished  with  the  firmness  of  his 

departed  friend.     Rabaud  St  Etienne,  one  of  the 

most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed 

deputies,  had  escaped  soon  after  the  2d  June  from 

Paris.     Tired  of  wandering  through  the  provincea* 

he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the 

house  of  one  of  those  faithful  friends,  of  whom  the 
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FTolutron  produced  so  many  examples.     His  wife,  chap. 
laenced  by  the  most  tender  attachtnent,  incessantly     ^*^' 
tched  oyer  hi&  safety.     In  the  street,  one  day,    i'^^^* 
met  one  of  the  Jacobins,  ivho  assured  her  of  his 
jrest  in  her  husband,  and  professed  his  desire  to 
!  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house.     Rabaud 
ig  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  desirous  of 
iUg  his  generous  host  from  further  danger,  in  form- 
:he  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  assigned 
hour  of  the  night  for  him  to  come  and  remove  him 
D  it.     The  perfidious  wretch  came  accompanied 
gendarmes,  who  dragged  their  victim,  with  bislj,^.^"v^^J 
ndlv  host  and  hostess*  to  the  Rovolutionarv  Tri-  No.  97,  p. 

■^  ^R7      Lao 

tal,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  scaflFold.     Inu,  iW 
pair  at  having  been  the  instrument^  however  in-^^^  ^j. 
«nt,  of  such  treachery^  his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  27^  28. 
itb  and  beauty,  put  herself  to  death  J 
^fadame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.  This  heroic 
man  had  been  early  involved  in  the  proscription  TrUiand^ 
the  Girondists,  of  whom  her  splendid  talents  hadji^dame 
lost  rendered  her  the  head.  Confined  in  the  prison  ^**'»"'*' 
the  Ahbaye,  she  employed  the  tedious  months  of 
itivity  in  composing  the  Memoirs,  which  so  well 
LStrate  her  eventful  life.     With  a  firm  hand  she 
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CHAP,  every  important  occasion.     In  the  solitude  of  pri 
^*^*  .son  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  strong  polidci 


1T93.   career  in  which  she  had  borne  so  distinguished 

part,  and  lamented  the  delusions  in  which  she  ha 

so  long  been  involved.     Her  friends  had  providei 

her  with  the  means  of  escape ;  but  she  rdTused  ti 

avail  herself  of  them.     During  the  long  and  drear 

period  of  her  captivity,  she  studied  Tacitus  inoei 

santly.     "  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  she,  "  without  read 

ing  some  of  his  writings :  we  seem  to  see  thingt  h 

the  same  light.''     At  another  time  she  said — "  Tb 

present  government  is  a  kind  of  monster,  of  wfaid 

the  action  and  the  forms  are  equally  revolting:  i 

destroys  all  it  touches,  and  devours  itself."     Ondi 

day  of  the  execution  of  the  Girondists,  she  was  train 

ferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was  stried 

watched,  in  a  wretched  humid  apartment,  with 

straw  mattress  alone  for  a  bed.     Though  she  ha 

opium  secreted  she  refused  to  make  use  of  it,  aJli 

ging  that  she  would  not  shrink  from  the  fate  of  b 

u^vf      friends,  and  that  her  death  would  be  of  service  1 

xxxviii.     the  world.     Her  memoirs  evince  unbroken  sereni 

Rio'uffe, '  of  mind,  though  she  was  frequently  interrupted  : 

^^.[.jQQ  their  composition  by  the  cries  of  those  whom  tl 

Roland,  i.  exccutioncrs  were  dragging  from  the  adjoining  cd 

SS^'t!     to  the  scaflTold.* 

On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  with  scr 

Her  gene-  P^l^us  carc  in  white.     Her  fine  black  hair  fell 

rous  con.  profusc  curls  to  her  waist ;  but  the  display  of  i 

8th  Nor.   beauty  was  owing  to  her  jailers,  who  had  deprive 

her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it.     She  chose  that  dre 

as  emblematic  oft  the  purity  of  her  mind.     Her  adv 

cate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde,  visited  her  to  receive  k 

last  instructions ;  drawing  a  ring  from  her  fingf 

she  said — "  To-morrow  I  shall  be  no  more  ;  I  knc 
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ffd!  the  fate  which  awaits  mo  ;  your  kind  assistance   chap. 

ajiJd  be  of  no  aToil ;  it  would  endanger  you  wltli- ^'^'  . 

ut  saving  me.  Do  notj  therefore,  I  pray  you,  come  ^^^^■ 
»tbe  tribunal;  but  accept  this  as  the  last  testimony 
my  regard,"  Her  defence,  composed  by  herself 
e  night  before  the  trial,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
d  touching  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  Her 
iwers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dig* 
y  of  her  manner,  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted 
m  the  revolutionary  audience  with  pity.  They 
sn  had  the  barbarity  to  ask  her  questions  reflect- 
j  on  her  honour:  the  unworthy  insult  brought 
\Ts  to  her  eves,  but  did  not  disturb  her  serenitv  of 
Dieanour.  Finding  they  could  implicate  her  in  no 
ber  way,  the  president  asked  her  if  she  was  ac- 
laiuted  with  the  place  of  her  husband's  retreat, 
be  replied,  that  ''whether  she  knew  it  or  not  she 
auld  not  reveal  it,  and  that  there  was  no  law  by 
hich  she  was  obliged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  vio- 
itethe  strongest  feelings  of  nature-"  Upon  this 
to  was  immediately  condemned.  When  the  read' 
igof  her  sentence  was  concluded,  she  rose  and  said — 1^  ^^"jg^" 
'You  judge  me  worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  great ii,W. 


Dfitt  whom  you  have  assassinated.     I  shall  endea-^Vs^"  *^'^^ 
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CHAP.  She  did  this  with  so  much  simplicity  and  eflFei 

^^^'     she  frequently  brought  a  smile  on  the  lips 

1793.    were  about  to  perish.     At  the  place  of  execut 

bowed  before  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  ai 

nounced  the  memorable  words — "  Oh,  Libert 

many  crimes  are  committed  in  your  name  ! " 

they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  1: 

generosity  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  her  com] 

the  privilege  of  being  first  executed.      ". 

first,'*  said  she,  "  let  me  at  least  spare  you  tl 

of  seeing  my  blood  flow/'    Turning  to  the 

tioner,  she  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  that  ai 

roent ;  he  replied,  "  That  his  orders  were  tl 

Trib.iu?.  should  die  the  first." — ^You  cannot,"  said  she 

No.  76,  p.  gxnile  <«  I  am  sure,  refuse  a  woman  her  last  rec 

.301.  Biog.  ,  ,         ,  ~ 

Univ.  Undismayed  by  the  spectacle  which  immedia 
463^464.  sued,  shc  calmly  bent  her  head  under  the  gui 
43°^44^'  ^*  ^^^  perished  with  the  serenity  she  had  evino 
LM.x.278.since  her  imprisonment.^ 

Madame  Roland  had  predicted  that  her  h 
Death  of  would  uot  loug  survivc  her.  Her  prophecy  was 
M.  Roland,  ly  fulfilled.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was 
dead  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  Rouen  ; 
stabbed  himself  in  that  situation,  that  he  mig 
by  the  situation  in  which  his  body  was  found, 
the  generous  fi*iends  who  had  sheltered  bin 
misfortunes.  In  his  pocket  was  contained  a 
in  these  terms — "  Whoever  you  are,  oh  pasj 
who  discover  my  body,  respect  the  remains 
unfortunate.  They  are  those  of  a  man  who 
crated  his  whole  life  to  be  useful  to  his  cbuntr; 
died  as  he  bad  lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied, 
my  fellow-citizens  embrace  more  humane  senti 
not  fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my 
when  I  heard  of  the  murder  of  my  wife.    1 1 
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i  stained  with  so  many  crimes."    The  other  chap. 
rf  the  party,  dispersed  in  the  provinces  of    ^^^' 
^  underwent  innumerable  dangers,  and  made    1793. 
I  more  wonderful  even  than  those  which  ro-ParT.'' 
has  figured.    Louvet  owed  his  salvation  to  the  RoJ^nd^* 
of  female  attachment.      Barbaroux,  Buzot,45, 46.'^ 

and  Valaze,  were  concealed  at  St  Emelion,Mem^re8* 
ivem,  by  a  sister  of  Guadet.     A  few  only^;^®^^'^^' 
I  the  anxious  search  of  the  Jacobins;  their«»<J  Bar- 
's evince  a  curious  proof  of  the  indignation pasWm,' 
usiastic  but  virtuous  minds  at  the  triumph  of  ^^""^^  ^' 
imbition.^ 

le  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of 
enthusiasm  arrested  the  course  of  one  of  the  charlotte 
;  and  her  deed,  though  it  occurred  a  fow^^j;^*^^^ 
after  their  fall,  was  the  direct  consequence  racter. 

overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  Charlotte 
',  a  native  of  Rouen,  at  the  age  of  five 
enty,  was  animated  by  a  heroism  and  de- 

above  her  sex.  Gifted  with  a  beautiful 
nd  a  serene  temper,  she  deemed  the  occu- 
lt and  ordinary  ambition  of  women  beneath 
ious  regard ;  possessed  of  more  than  mascu- 
urage,  she  had  lost  nothing  of  female  delicacy. 
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CHAP,  stacle  appeared  to  remain   to  the  reign  of  jCistic 

^^^'    and  equality,  to  the  commencement  of  the  happinea 

1793.    of  France^     In  the  heroic  spirit  of  female  devotimi 

she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  this  inestimable 

object. 

Having  taken  her  resolution,  she  regained  all  her 
Shore,  wontcd  checrfulness  of  manner,  which  the  puUk 
solves  to   calamities  had  much  impaired.     Deceived  by  tha 

assassiuate  *^  ^    ^  J  ^ 

Marat,  and  appearance  of  joy  which  she  exhibited,  her  relatioM 
July  13.    allowed  her  to  set  off  on  some  trifling  commission 
to  Paris.     In  the  public  conveyance  she  was  cbiefljf 
distinguished  by  the  amiable  playfulness  of  her  ^ 
meanour,  Uninterrupted  even  by  the  savage  confe^ 
sation  of  some  Jacobins  who  were  present.    Thi 
first  day  of  her  arrival  at  Paris  was  employed  in 
executing  her  commissions  :  on  the  second  she  pa^ 
chased  a  knife  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  plunge  inta 
the  bosom  of  the  tyrant.  On  the  third  day,  she  with 
difficulty  obtained  an  entrance  to  Marat.     She  w« 
ushered  into  a  room  adjoining  the  cabinet,  where h 
»  Prud-     lay  in  the  bath.     He  eagerly  enquired  after  the  pro- 
Rev,  de     scribed  deputies  at  Caen.   Being  told  their  names- 
2o"'p.^°  **  They  shall  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  thq 
«8J|:  i>e"^  deserve/'  said  Marat.     **  Yours  is  at  hand!'*e» 
369,371.  claimed  she,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.    H< 
s^M^g^^'  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  expired.     Charlotte  Cor 
ij;  279.      (Jay  remained  motionless  in  the  apartment,  and  wai 
81.        '  seized  and  conducted  to  prison.^ 

When  conducted  to  prison,  the  cheerfulness  anc 

Her  trial  Serenity  of  her  manner  astonished  the  jailers,  who 

and  death,  tijough  they  watched  her  day  and  night,  could  di« 

cem  no  change  in  the  tranquillity  which  she  evinced 

On  the  same  day  she  wrote  to  Barbaroux  at  Caen 

in  terms  singularly  descriptive  of  her  state  of  mind.' 

*  "  Nous  somraes  si  bons  republlcains  k  Paris,  Ton  ne  eon^oit  ?• 
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On  the  day  of  her  trial,  her  extraordinary  beauty  chap. 

*odianocence  of  maiioer  excited  universal  interest,  _J^!^J_ 
She  interrupted  the  prosecutors,  who  were  beginniog  1^^3. 
Idprore  the  death  of  the  deceased, — "  These  forma- 
tes are  unnecessary:  I  killed  Marat!" — '*  What 
nupted  you  to  commit  the  murder?" — "  His  own 
imes/' — *'  M'hat  do  you  mean  by  his  crimes?'* — 
The  misfortunes  which  he  has  inflicted  on  France 
iDe  the  Revolution,  and  which  he  was  preparing 

increase.*' — "Who  are  vour  associates?" — "I 
fc  none  :  I  alone  conceived  the  idea." — '*  What 
i  jou  propose  to  yourself  by  putting  Marat  to 
ath  ?" — "  To  stop  the  anarchy  of  France,  I  have 
da  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand  ;  a  wretch, 
preserve  the  innocent;  a  savage  monster,  to  give 
pose  to  my  country,  I  was  a  republican  before 
e  Revolution,  and  I  have  never  failed  in  energy." 
***  What  do  you  understand  by  energy  ?  *'  asked 
le  president.  "  The  sentiment  whicli  animates 
^  who,  disdaining  the  consideration  of  their  own 
(fely,  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
ftalry "     During  the  interrogatory,  she  observed 

ttnetit  UQC  ff^miae  inutile,  dont  Id  plus  longne  vie  ne  seruit  bonne  h 
h,  peut  se  ^tuirl&er  du  eaugfroid  pour  sauver  son  yay^.  Je  Jouis 
jbtttK^wgrti  dc  Iti  jtnix  deriUis  deuz  jours;  Ic  hoitheur  dc  nm  patrie 
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CHAP,  an  artist  was  taking  a  sketch  of  her  profile. 

XIV  °  '^ 


turned  her  head  so  as  to  give  him  a  proper  i 
1783.  j^jj^  remained  so  steady,  that  he  completed  it 
few  minutes.  She  requested  him  to  send  a 
copies  to  her  family.  Upon  hearing  her  sent€ 
she  gave  a  joyful  exclamation,  and,  with  a  rad 
countenance,  handed  to  the  president  two  let 
one  addressed  to  Barbaroux,  the  other  to  her  fal 
In  the  latter,  she  said — "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  p 
for  having  disposed  of  my  life  without  your  per 
sion.  I  have  avenged  many  victims,  prevented  oti 
The  people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  servii 
have  rendered  my  country.  For  your  sake  I  wi 
to  remain  incognito^  but  it  was  impossible ;  I 
trust  you  will  not  be  injured  by  what  I  have  d 
Farewell,  my  beloved  papa ;  forget  me,  or  ra 
rejoice  at  my  fate:  it  has  sprung  from  a  noble  ca 
Embrace  my  sister  for  me,  whom  I  love  with  ftU 
heart,  as  well  as  all  my  relations.  Never  foi^ 
words  of  Comeille — 

*•  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.* " 

She  then  said  to  her  counsel — "  You  have 
fended  me  in  a  delicate  and  generous  manner : 
only  one  which  was  fitting.  I  thank  you  for  it 
has  made  me  conceive  for  you  an  esteem  of  whi 
wish  to  give  you  a  proof.  These  gentlemen,**  I 
ing  to  the  judges,  ^^  have  informed  me  that 
efiects  are  confiscated;  I  owe  some  debts  in 
prison:  I  charge  you  to  acquit  them.**  Not 
slightest  appearance  of  emotion  was  visible  on 
homiire,  countenance,  even  when  the  court  shook  with 
p^risf  No.  applause  of  the  multitude  at  her  conderanat 
209.  Pari.  When  shc  was  conducted  back  to  her  cell,  a  coi 
334, 335.  sor  presented  himself — "  Thank  you,    said  she,  * 


»  Prud- 
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joar  kindness ;  but  I  hare  no  need  of  your  assis-  chap. 
tance/'  ^^^' 


The  crowd  which  assembled  to  witness  her  execu-    171>3. 
tion  exceeded  any  thing  yet  seen  in  Paris ;    her  Her  exe^ 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  astonishing  courage,  the  mag- ^" '^"*' 
nitude  of  the  deed  for  which  she  was  to  suffer,  pro- 
duced  universal   and  thrilling  interest.     She  was 
drawn  in  a  car,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe :  the  colour 
appropriate  to  assassins.     As  she  passed  along,  at 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  "  her  manner,'*  sdys 
the  revolutionary  journal,  *^  had  that  exquisite  grace 
which  is  above  beauty,  which  art  cannot  imitate, 
nor  language  depict.      She  voluntarily  held  out  her 
hands  to  be  bound  ;  but  when  they  began  to  attach 
her  feet  to  the  plank,  she  shuddered,  conceiving  they 
were  going  to  insult  her.     When  the  object  was  ex- 
plained, she  consented  with  a  smile.     A  blush  of 
virgin  modesty  overspread  her  beautiful  face  and 
neck  when  the  executioner  undid  the  clasp  from  her 
bosom;  but  it  took  nothing  from  her  serenity  of  man- 
ner, and  she  herself  placed  and  adjusted  her  head  un-»chroDique 
der  the  terrible  axe.    The  immense  multitude  await- j^iy^c)^' 
ed  the  stroke  in  death-like  silence.     When  the  cuil-i793  Hist, 
lotine  had  fallen,  the  executioner  lifted  the  head,  still 334,  335. 
perfectly  beautiful,  but  pale  ;  and  struck  it  with  his  AmU,  x. 
hand.    An  universal  shudder  was  felt  in  the  crowd  :^^^  ^'^Ju 
be  raised  it,  and  struck  it  again  5  the  blood  then  suf-78.  Lac. ». 
fused  the  cheeks  and  restored  their  lovely  carnation.  Prudhom- 
Cries  of  *  Vive  la  Republiquel*  arose  on  all  sides;  but™®»p^^^^' 
the  beauty  and  courage  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  No.  209. 
made  a  profound  impression  on  every  heart." ' 

The  Jacobins  attempted  to  deify  Marat :  Robe- 
spierre pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  vir- 
tues in  the  Convention.  **  If  I  speak  (o-day/'  said  he, 
*'  it  id  because  I  am  bound  to  do  so.    l^op.iards  were 
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CHAP,  here  used :  I  should  have  received  the  fiata 

XIV 

L- Chance  alone  made  it  light  on  that  great; 

1793.    Think  no  longer,  therefore,  of  vain  declamal 

Fimerai    1)^^  pomp  of  burial }  the  best  way  to  avenge  A 

and  apo-   to  prosccutc  his  encmics  with  relentless  vigou 

Mara^  ^    vcngeancc  which  is  satisfied  with  funeral  hoi 

soon  appeased,  and  loses  itself  in  useless  p 

Renounce,  then,  these  useless  discussions,  and 

him  in  the  only  manner  worthy  of  his  name. 

obsequies  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary 

a  band  of  young  women,  and  deputies  from  1 

tions  of  Paris,  were  invited  to  throw  flowers 

body,  and  the  president  of  the  Popular  So 

who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  said — ** 

not  pronounce  his  eulogy :  it  is  to  be  found 

conduct,  his  writings,  his  ghastly  wound,  his 

Citizens  1  cast  your  flowers  on  the  pale  I 

Marat ;  he  was  our  friend — the  friend  of  the  ] 

it  was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  for  the 

that  he  died.     Enough  has  now  been  given 

mentation  :  Listen  to  the  great  soul  of  Marat 

rises  from  the  grave,  and  says — *  Republicans 

end  to  your  tears :  Republicans  should  weep 

a  moment,  and  then  devote  themselves  to  thei 

I  Journal   ^^y :  It  was  not  me  whom  they  wished  to 

p^  "^Jd^u  ^*t® }  ^^  ^^s  the  Republic :  It  is  not  I  who 

July  1793.  vengeance  ;  it  is  the  Republic  ;  it  is  the  peo 

u^Mon-  *  is  yourselves  1* "     His  remains  were  consign! 

47^°  HUt°*  ^^"^^^^  pomp  to  the  Pantheon  ;  and  his  moi 

Pari.        raised  in  every  town  and  village  of  France.  Vi 

»fig."ii.     has  reversed  the  sentence:  it  has  consigned 

y^^3  ^^^'  to  eternal  execration,  and  associated  Chariot 

Y.  881-91.  day  with  Timoleon  and  Brutus.* 

Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs  made  the  \ 
nation  of  Marat  the  ground  for  increased  s 
towards  the  broken  remains  of  the  Girondist 
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Many  of  their  friends  remained  in  the  Convention  ;   chap. 
with  generous  constancy  they  still  sat  on  the  benches     ^^^' 
to  the  right,  thinned  by  the  proscription  of  so  many    1793. 
noble  members.     During  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Cor- Arrest  of 
day,  a  secret  protest,  signed  by  seventy-three  depu-Jhreemem. 
ties,  against  tho  usurpation  of  2d  June,  was  dis-^«"®^^^ 
covered;  they  wero  all  immediately  arrested,   andtion. 
thrown  into  prison.     The  Convention,  after  their 
removal,  contained  no  elements  even  of  resistance 
to  the  tyrants. 

Thus  perished  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  reckless 
in  its  measures,  culpable  for  its  rashness,  but  illus-  ReflcotioM 
trious  from  its  talents,  glorious  in  its  fall.     It  em-  overthrow 
braced  all  the  men  who  were  philanthropists  from^^^^^^J^^^*" 
feeling,  or  republicans  from  principle ;   the  brave, 
the  humane,  and  the  benevolent.    But  with  them 
were  also  combined  within  its  ranks  numbers  of  a 
baser  kind ;  many  who  employed  their  genius  for  the 
advancement  of  their  ambition,  and  were  careless  of 
their  country  provided  they  elevated  their  party. 
It  was  overthrown  by  a  faction  of  coarser  materials, 
but  more  determined  character ;  with  less  remains  of 
coDscientious  feeling,  but  more  acquaintance  with 
practical  wickedness.     Adorned  by  the  most  splen- 
did talents,  supported    by  the  most  powerful  elo- 
quence,  actuated  at  times  by  the  most  generous  in- 
tentions, it  perished  the  victim  of  a  base  and  despi- 
cable faction — of  men  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  and  impelled  by  guilty  and  selfish  am- 
bition.    Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result 
of  revolutionary  convulsions  in  society,  when  not 
steadily  opposed  in   the   outset    by  a    firm  union 
of  the  higher    classes    of   the  community  ;   in  the 
collision  of  opposite  factions,  the  virtuous  and  the 
moderate  will,  unless  bold  and  united,  be  always 
overcome  by  the  reckless  and  the  daring.   Prudence 
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CHAP,  clogs  their  enterprise ;  virtue  checks  their  ambition ; 
^^^*  .humanity  paralyses  their  exertions.     They  fall,  bc- 


1793.   cause  they  recoil  from  the  violence  which  becomes 
in  disastrous  times  essential  to  success  in  revolutions. 
The  principles  of  this  celebrated  party  disquali- 
Causes  of  fied  them  from  taking  an  energetic  or  successful  part 
^'in  public  affairs.     Their  aversion  to  violence,  their 
horror  at  blood,  rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  strug- 
gle with  their  dreadful  antagonists.     They  deemed 
it  better  to  suffer  than  to  commit  violence ;  to  die  in 
the  attempt  to  preserve  freedom,  rather  than  live  by 
the  atrocities  which  would  subvert  it.     Their  prin- 
ciples in  the  end,  when  driven  to  extremities,  were 
those  so  finely  expressed  by  Louis  XVIII.  when 
urged  to  assassinate  Napoleon — "  In  our  family  we 
"M^moircsare   murdered,   but   we   never   commit    murder.*** 
xvilTi.  Their  greatest  fault,  and  it  is  one  which  all  their 
ifuzot  10  subsequent  misfortunes  could  not  expiate,  consisted 
in  the  agitation  which,  partly  from  philosophic  de- 
lusion, partly  from  ignorance  of  the  world,  partly 
from  selfish  ambition,  they  so  sedulously  maintained  in 
the  public  mind.     The  storm  which  their  eloquence 
created,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  their  wisdom  to 
allay.     They  roused  the  people  against  the  throne  on 
the  10th  August ;  they  failed  in  saving  the  monarch 
on  the  21st  January,  and  died  under  the  axe  of  the 
populace,  whose  furious  passions  they  had  awakened. 
Such  is  the  natural  progress  of  revolution,  and  the 
means  provided  by  Providence  for  its  termination 
and  punishment.     Its  early  leaders  become  them- 
selves the  objects  of  jealousy  when  their  rule  h 
established ;  the  turbulent  and  the  ambitious  com- 
bine against  an  authority  which  they  are  desirous  of 
supplanting;  stronger  flattery  to  popular  licentious- 
ness, more  extravagant  protestations  of  public  zeal, 
speedily  arouse  the  multitude  against  those  who  have 
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obtained  the  influence  tihich  they  desire  for  them-  chap. 

dvEs,  Power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  des^  ^^^' 
perat^;  they  gain  every  thing,  because  they  scruple  1^S*3. 
at  nothing. 

The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the 
fiug  to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  was  to  the  revo-  Aariogyof 
btionary  executive,  what  the  Legislative  Assembh  tbe  Gir^n. 
was  to  the  constitutional  throne.     Both  were  brief f.'*^**"^ 
period^,  during  which  the  inability  of  government  toJatjvt*  As- 
combat  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  was  clearlv  made  ^"° 
manifest,  and  in  both  which,  after  a  lingering  and 
painful  struggle,  the  ruling  power  was  overthrown 
by  an  insurrection  in  the  capital.     The  throne  and 
Girondist  government  fell  from  the  same  cause^  viz, 
—the  want  of  any  militarj'  force  to  coerce  the  popu- 
lace, and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  legisla- 
lire  as  well  as  the  executive.    Both  were  the  victims 
of  the  fatal  delusion,  that  a  government  can  rest  on 
the  moral  support  of  the  nation,  without  any  pro- 
lection  from  its  institutions,  and  that  no  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  people,  if  practically  in- 
duti^ed  with  the  only  military  force  in  the  state.   The 
Girondists  destroyed  themselves  by  the  lamentable 
prcetration  of  the  power  of  government  which  they 
forced   upon   the   reluctant   Louis ;    the  revolt  of 
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CHAP,  trious  league  of  eminent^  and  eloquent  mc 

^^^'    had  done  so  much  to  overturn  the  throne, 

1793.    basest  and  most  atrocious  that  ever  was  elev 

Atrocious  popular  passlou  or  madness  to  power,  in  an] 

of"the  fac  ^^^^'^J-     Without   the  fanaticism    and  en 

tion  which  Robespierre  or  St  Just,  without  the  vigour  i 

throiroo.c^ional  humanity  of  Danton  and  Camille  L 

*^^'*       lins,  they  possessed  the  whole  blood thirstin< 

cruelty  of  both  these  parties,  and  added  to 

baseness  and  cruelty  peculiarly  their  own. 

from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  alike  witho 

racter  or  employment  when  the  Revolutioi] 

out,'^  they  brought  to  the  important  situation 

municipality  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  e 

by  their  dexterity  in  pandering  to  the  wor 

sions  of  the  people,  a  baseness,  falsehood,  i 

lany,  fortunately  for  the  world,  rare  in  an; 

Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  la 

*  Chaumette,  bora  at  Nevers  ia  1763,  was  the  son  of  a  co 
,  at  first  received  some  education ;  but  dissipation  soon  made  bin 
bis  studies,  and  be  gained  bis  livelihood  for  some  years  as  s 
the  Loire.  In  1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  be 
Paris,  and  got  employment  as  a  copying  clerk,  and  first  rose 
by  his  power  of  speaking  in  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  where  \u 
tronised  by  Camille  Desmoulins.  He  was  appointed  Procure 
Communes^  on  being  elected  member  of  the  Convention  in  S 
1792.  Hebert,  born  at  AleuQon  in  1755,  of  obscure  parents, 
Paris  in  1775  in  quest  of  subsistence,  and  after  living  some 
villany,  he  was  appointed  a  boxkeeper  at  one  of  the  lesser  the 
afterwards  a  footman,  both  of  which  situations  he  lost  from  I 
nesty.  He  was  utterly  destitute  when  the  Revolution  broke 
that  soon  found  him  employment.  He  was,  from  his  commao 
gar  slang  and  gross  ideas,  early  employed  by  the  extreme  Jaco 
nal«  called  the  *'  Fere  Duchesne/*  the  nature  of  which  may  b 

of  from  its  title,  "  Lettres  b 1  patriotiques  du  veritable  ] 

chesne.**  Full  of  blackguard  expressions,  atrocious  falsehoo 
obscenity,  and  frightful  blasphemy,  it  soon  became  a  powerfi 
in  the  hands  of  the  atheistical  and  anarchical  party,  was  bawl 
in*  every  street  of  Paris,  sent  down  in  profusion  to  the  departmi 
forwarded  by  cart*loads  to  the  armies.  It  forms  now  eleven  ' 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  Revolution. — Bi 
Univenelie,  xix.  545,  547,  (Hebert,)  and  viii.  30(»,  (Chaumette 
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Ucli  n  mass  of  ribaldry,  falsehood,  and  obscenity,   chap. 
unrelieved  by  any  talent  save  that  which  panders  to. 


tie  thirst  for  scandal,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Hcbert's  17^3- 
irell-known  journal^  the  Pere  Duchesne.  Yet  this 
io/amous  production  elevated  him  to  greatness  :  rcn- 
tered  him  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  municipality  of  " 

^aris,  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  party  which 
lad  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  bring 
he  Girontlists  and  whole  philosophers  of  the  Revo- 
Btion  to  the  scaffold  1  A  memorable  proof  of  the 
apid  ascendency  which,  in  revolutionary  struggles, 
he  basest  and  most  atrocious  of  mankind  erelong 
icquire,  and  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  delusions 
iMch  lead  so  many  v\  ell-meaning  but  inexperienced 
menj  in  every  age^  to  imagine  that  the  multitude 
sill  select  good  governors  for  themselves,  bef^au&e  it 
iafor  their  interest  to  be  well  governed* 

The  Girondists,   and   the   whole    constitutional 
party  of  France,  experienced,  when  they  attempted  luMant 
tocoerce  their  former  allies,  and  restrain  the  march  ^Vt^ecu 
of  the  Revolution,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  false ^^^"^"jj^Jjl^ 
principles  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  the  perilous  strove  to 
Mature  of  the  doctrines  which  they  had  taken  suchH^vX*  * 
fams  to  spread  through  the  people.    They  were  never  ^^^"' 
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CHAP,  excited  so  terrible  a  convulsion.   It  is  this  feelini;  d 

XIV.         • 

'. — distrust  on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on  the  otber, 

1793.  ^hich  so  speedily  annihilates  the  power  of  the  autbore 
of  a  revolution,  when  they  endeavour  to  restrain  its 
excesses ;  and  renders  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host  in 
one  year  utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  in  tbe 
next.  It  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  th^ 
never  can  get  over;  the  bitterness  excited  by  an  aban- 
donment of  principle,  which  paralyses  all  their  eflforto 
even  to  correct  its  abuses.  The  Girondists  and  Con* 
stitutionalists  experienced  this  cruel  reverse  in  the 
most  signal  manner  in  all  the  latter  stages  of  the  Be- 
volution.  La  Fayette  wielded  the  whole  power  of 
France  when  he  arrayed  the  National  Guard  against 
the  monarchy  in  1789 ;  but  he  could  not  raise  thirty 
men  to  join  his  standard  in  defence  of  the  throne  in 
1792 ;  and  the  leader  of  the  populace  on  the  5th  0^ 
tober,  owed  his  escape  from  their  ferocity  solely  to 
his  confinement  in  an  Austrian  dungeon.  Vergniand 
and  the  Girondists  were  all-powerful  while  they  were 
declaiming  against  the  supposed  treachery  of  the 
court,  and  inflaming  the  nation  to  plunge  into  an 
European  war;  but  when  they  inveighed  against  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  and  sought  indirectly  to 
save  the  life  of  the  monarch  whom  they  had  dethron- 
ed, they  became  to  the  last  degree  unpopular,  an» 
were  consigned  to  prison  and  the  scaffold  amidst  tb^ 
applause  of  the  very  multitude  which  had  so  recent!^ 
followed  them  with  acclamations. 

These  facts  suggest  an  important  conclusion  ii^ 
political  science,  which  is,  that  the  injustice  anC^ 
violence  of  a  revolutionar)-  party  can  hardly  ever  b^ 
effectually  controlled  by  those  who  have  participalec^ 
in  its  principles ;  but  that  the  only  hope  of  the  friends 
of  order  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  be  found  in  thos^ 
who,  under  every  intimidation,  have  resolutely  rwV^ 
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fJ  measures  of  injusticG*      There  is  sometTiiiiff  in  chap. 

XIV 

cwtirag^e  and  consistency  which  coniraanda  rngpf^pt^ 


ereTi  amidst  the  bitterness  of  faction  ;  and  if  a  reac-    -^  ^^^^*' 
tion  against  the  reign  of  violence  is  ever  to  arise,  its  The  e^tly 

11  iy»i  ^t  l^adcra  of 

leaders  mu$t  be  found,  not  among  those  who  have  rcToi«tinn 
at  first  promoted  and  afterwards  abandoned,  but  whor^^trtinlu 
have  ever  resisted  the  march  of  revolution*     It  costs^;^^*  *^*- 
iiule  t^  a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an 
able  and  resolute  adversary  ;  but  he  will  never  place 
confidence  in  a  general  who  has  deserted  his  colours 
daring  the  combat-     The  Republican  writers  arc  all 
in  error  when  they  assert,  that  the  horrors  of  the 
Kevolution  were  owing  to  the  King  not  having  cor- 
dially thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party.     With  such  allies  he  never  could  have 
mastered  the  Jacobin  party,  supported  as  tbey  were 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  indigent  and  urban 
population  of  France  :  it  was  the  lloyalists  alone  who 
mM  have  effectually  taken  advantage  of  the  strong 
rtiction  against  the  Revolution  which  the  first  open 
acts  of  violence  afjainst  the  throne  occasioned,  and  it 
^as  their  migration  which  left  the  nation  impotent 
^[ist  its  excesses.    And  the  event  has  abundantly 
proved  the  justice  of  these  principles.    The  Orleans 
i»d  Girondist  parties  were  never  able  to  oppose  any 
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CHAP,  general  desertion  of  the  country  by  the  emigraat^ 
^^^'    .the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  undue  humanitj 


1793.    of  the  King,  which  really  paved  the  way  for  the  Jaco- 
bin excesses. 

But  although  the  previous  excesses  and  recklesff 
Effect  of   ambition  of  the  Girondists  precluded  them  from 
death  of    opposing  ahy  effectual  resistance  to  the  progress  rf 
^®g^*'^®'^*  revolution,  they  did  much  to  redeem  their  ruinoui 
errors,  by  the  heroism  of  their  death.     Posterity  in- 
variably declares  for  the  cause  of  virtue  j  the  seWf 
nity  and  courage  of  the  supreme  hour  often  canai 
many  previous   faults   to  be  forgotten..     The  kit 
impressions  are  those  which  are  the  most  duraUaf 
the  principles,  which  in  the  end  prove  triumphant 
are  those  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  homai 
heart.     Already  this  effect  has  become  conspicaoiUL 
The  talents,  the  vigour,  the  energy  of  the  Jacobin^ 
are  forgotten  in  the  blood  which  stained  their  tri* 
umphs ;  the  guilty  ambition,  the  imprudent  zeal,  the 
irresolute  conduct,  the  inexperienced  credulity  of  the  ,^ 
Girondists,  are  lost  in  the  Roman  heroism  of  their  ] 
fall.     The  Reign  of  Terror,  the  night  of  the  Revolo*  \ 
tion,  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  stars  which  wereeip 
tinguished  in  its  firmament,  only  turned  the  eyes  of 
the  world  with  more  anxiety  to  the  coming  dawa 
But  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  heroism  of  Mi- 
dame  Roland,  have  created  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  world ;   and  while  history,  which  records  the 
dreadful  evils  which  their  impetuous  declamationi 
produced  upon  their  country,  cannot  absolve  them 
from  the  imputation  of  rash  and  perilous  innovation* 
of  reckless  and  guilty  ambition,  it   must  respect 
some  of  the  motives  which  led  even  to  errors,  whoee 
consequences  were  then  in  a  great  degree  unknowDf 
and  venerate  the  courage  with  which,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, they  met  their  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WAB  IN  LA  VENDEE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Oiancter  of  the  French  RdTolntioD— Origin  of  the  Religioaa 

.  La  Yend^  to  the  Revolation— Character  and  aspect  of  the    CHAP, 

le  Socage,  its  peculiar  character— Manners  of  the  lohahitants      XII. 

[idlords — Character  of  the  People — Their  strong  Religious 

idiogs  of  the  People  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  1793* 
s  excited  bj  the  first  Severity  against  the  Priests— Previous 
a  Brittanj,  and  abortive  attempts  at  Insurrection — Excessive 
which  it  was  Suppressed,  and  general  Indignation  thence  ez- 
jBwj  of  300,000  Men  occasions  an  Insurrection  over  the  whole 
fty  Thousand  Men  are  soon  in  arms — Their  leaders  are  ap- 
Dii  de  Laroch^aqoelem  joins  them— First  Conflicts  and  great 
the  Country — The  Peasants*  rude  Levies— General  confusion 
b»  Yendean  Forces — ^Formidable  nature  of  this  Warfare — The 
ptntioosfor  an  Expedition — Their  first  Onset  and  enthusiastic 
;  ctnnot  be  kept  to  their  Standards  after  any  success — Their 
Baggage  and  Equipments — Their  mode  of  giving  Orders  and 
heir  Humanity  till  it  was  extinguished  by  the  Republicans— 
lif  Atrocities  in  Lower  Poitou — Character  of  Bonchamps — Of 
-Of  Henri  de  Laroch^aquelein — Of  M.  de  Lescnre — Of  D'El- 
,  and  Charette — ^The  Forces  which  they  severally  Commanded 
ien  of  the  Conyention  to  extinguish  the  Revolt — The  Royal- 
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CHAP,  ed,  and  M.  de  Lescure  mortally  Wounded— Desperate  State  of  the  BojiUili 
XIL      —Battle  of  Cholet,  in  which  they  are  Defeated— and  D*£lb^  and  B» 

champs  mortally  Wounded— Humanity  of  Bonohampa  to  FiTe  TbooMri^ 

1793.     Republican  Prisoners- and  his  Death— Atrocious  Cruelty  of  the  Bepidip ' 
cans— Dreadful  Passage  of  the  Loire— Their  great  Difflculties  in  Brittoj^ 
which  they  enter — Henri  de  Larochcjaquelein  is  made  Commauder-in-GMf 
—Battle  of  Chateau  Gonthier  gained  by  them— Great  Results  of  tfaiiTll^ 
tory — Desperate  State  of  the  Bepublicans  after  their  Defeat— Death  rf 
M.  de  Lescure— Attack  on  Granville — The  Royalists  are  Repulsed— TUr 
Retreat  towards  the  Loire— They  Defeat  the  Republicans  at  PontonQii,ii( 
at  Dol— Their  great  DifSculties  notwithstanding  these  Victories— UUMl  }■ 
Victory — Tlieir  glorious  Victory  and  Humanity  at  Antrain — They  an  «>  J 
pulsed  at  Angers — They  in  rain  attempt  to  cross  the  Loire — ^Deleated  «Mt 
great  loss  at  Mans — Dreadful  Rout  which  ensued — Their  hopeless  Stiti   , 
Heroic  Conduct  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein- Final  Rout  at  Saiea^  '  ; 
Total  Ruin  of  l^e  Vend^ans — Tardy  Movements  of  the  English  to  wag^ 
the  Insurgents — Operations  of  Charette— Death  of  Henry  de  Larochqaipii*. 
lein,  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont — ^Unheard  of  Cruelties  of  the  RepobOerii 
— Thurreau  and  the  Infernal  Columns— Executions  at  Kantet— Oaii|Mi||f 
of  Marat— Carrier — ^Republican  Marriages  and  Baptisms — ^Dreadfol  Sol 
in  the  Prisons — Adventure  of  Agatha  Larochejaquelein,  and  MadaM 
Bonchamps — Cruelty  of  the  Small  Shopkeepers  in  the  Towns — HeroieBrif^ 
Tolence  of  the  Country  Peasants— Reflections  on  the  extraordinary  SocseMtt 
of  the  Venddans,  and  the  causes  of  their  Disasters — Venddan  War  ^uitf: 
commits  ihe  Revolution  against  Religion.  ■' 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  revolt  not  €oIf 
agaiqst  the  government  and  institutions,  hut  the  a^ 
nions  and  the  helief  of  former  times.  It  was  usbeni' 
in  by  an  inundation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity;  it 
was  attended  by  unexampled  cruelty  to  the  ministeif 
of  religion ;  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  every  specietf:  j 
of  devotion,  and  the  education  of  a  generation  igoth  1 
rant  even  of  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  fiutii^  ' 
When  the  French  soldiers  approached  the  cradle  rf 
their  religion,  when  they  beheld  Mount  Carmel  and 
Nazareth,  when  they  visited  the  birthplace  of  Christ 
and  saw  from  afar  the  scene  of  his  sufiPerings,  tin 
holy  names  inspired  them  with  no  emotion;  theygand 
on  them  only  as  Syrian  villages,  unconnected  either 
by  history  or  tradition  with  any  interesting  recol- 
lections. The  descendants  of  Godfrey  ofBouilloa 
and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  of  those  who  perished  is 
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be  service  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  viewed  the  scenes  chap. 
f  the  Crusaders'  glory  with  indifference ;  and  names     ^^^' 
t  which  their  forefathers  would  have  thrilled  with    1793. 
motion,  were  regarded  hy  them  only  as  the  abode  372/^ 
Fbirharons  tribes.^ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  not 
le  intention  of  Providence,  that  this  prodigious  Origin  of 
evolution  should  be  effected  without  a  struggle,  or^^oiTre- 
e  Christian  faith  obliterated  for  a  time  from  a?»'*"^®j^ 
idon's  thoughts,  without  a  more  desperate  contesttotheRe. 
■n  the  dearest  interest  of  present  existence  could  ^^^"^'^°* 
ndnce.     Such  a  warfare  accordingly  arose,  and 
trked  too  with  circumstances  of  deeper  atrocity 
■n  even  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  the  rule  of  Robes- 
ierre.    It  began,  not  amidst  the  dignity  of  rank,  or 
le  lustre  of  courts;  not  among  those  distinguished 
J  their  knowledge,  or  blessed  by  their  fortune,  but 
moiig  the  simple  inhabitants  of  a  remote  district ; 
aong  those  who  had  gained  least  by  the  ancient 
iititations,  and  perilled  most  in  seeking  to  restore 
im.     While  the  nobility  of  France  basely  fled 
M  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  while  the  higher 
xders  of  the  clergy  betrayed  their  religion  by  their 
priUanimity,  or  disgraced  it  by  their  profligacy; 
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OTAP.  stained  with  blood  the  efforts  of  freedom,  the  village 
^^^'     pastors,  and  uneducated  flocks  of  La  Vendee  bore 
1793.    the  temptations  of  victory  without  seduction,  and  the 
ordeal  of  suffering  without  dismay. 

The  district  immortalized  by  the  name  of  La  Ven- 
haracter  dee,  embraces  a  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the 
idaapect  ^.^^^j-y  ^f  Nantcs,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  de- 
►antrj-    partments,  those  of  Loire  Inferieure,.  Maine  and 
Loire,  Deux  Sevres,  and  Vendee.    It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Loire,  from  Nantes  to  Angers;  on 
the  west,  by  the  sea;  on  the  south,  by  the  road  from 
Niort  to  Fontenay,  Lu9on,  and  the  Sables  d'Olonne; 
on  the  east,  hyaline  passing  through  Brissac,  Thouars, 
Farthenay,  and  Niort.    This  space  comprehends  the 
whole  of  what  was  properly  the  seat  of  the  La  Ven- 
dee contest,  and  contains  800,000  souls;  the  Loire 
separated  that  district  from  that  which  afterwards 
became  so  well  known  from  the  Chouan  wars.    This 
country  differs,  both  in  its  external  aspect,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  from  any  other  part  of 
France.    It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  incoQ- 
siderable  hills,  not  connected  with  any  chain  of  moon- 
tains,  but  which  rise  in  gentle  undulations  from  the 
generally  level  surface  of  the  country.     The  valleyi 
are  narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth ;  and  at  their  bot- 
tom flow  little  clear  streams,  which  glide  by  a  gentb 
descent  to  the  Loire,  or  the  neighbouring  ocean. 
Great  blocks  of  granite  rise  up  at  intervals  on  the 
Personal  heights,  and  resemble  castellated   ruins   amidst  s 
ion^i^L  forest  of  vegetation.     On  the  banks  of  the  Sevrs^ 
jach.31,   ^Yie  scenery  assumes  a  bolder  character,  and  that 
Beauch.  i.  stream  flows  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed  amidst  over- 
lesVend.  hanging  woods;  but  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
▼!i65^^'  the  Loire,  the  declivities  are  more  gentle,  and  exten- 
L60.         give  valleys  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.' 
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The  Bocage,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with  chap. 
trees ;  not  indeed  in  any  where  disposed  in  large  masses, .    ^^^' 


but  surrounding  the  little  inclosures  into  which  the    ^793. 
country  is  subdivided.     The  smallness  of  the  farms,  The  Bo. 
the  great  subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the^Siap'* 
prevalence  of  cattle  husbandry,  has  rendered  the  cus-®**"**''*'- 
torn  universal  of  enclosing  every  field,  how  small 
soever,  with  hedges,  which  are  surmounted  by  pol- 
lards, the  branches  of  which  are  cut  every  five  years 
for  firewood  to  the  inhabitants.    Little  grain  is  rais* 
ed,  the  population  depending  chiefly  on  the  sale  of 
their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy ;  and  the 
landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals  in  autumn 
bj  yellow  patches  glittering  through  the  surrounding 
Cidiage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhanging  the  rocky 
enunences.    The  air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  farms 
small,  the  situation  of  the  farm-houses,  overshadowed 
by  aged  oaks,  or  peeping  out  of  luxuriant  foliage,  pic- jm  Vend! 
toresque  in  the  extreme.     There  are  neither  naviff-^-^?-  J*- 

,,     t  ,  1  ,  •       1     roch.82. 

able  nvers  nor  canals,  no  great  roads  nor  towns  in  the  Beanch.  i 
district ;  secluded  in  his  leafy  shroud,  each  peasantgo^  J^" 
cultivates  his  little  domain,  severed  alike  from  the  eleT!Sr^^*^"' 

Th.  IT, 

gancies,  the  ambition,  or  the  seductions  of  the  world.*  i65,  lea. 

The  part  of  La  Vendee  which  adjoins  the  ocean 
to  the  south  of  the  district,  and  formerly  was  buried  The 
beneath  its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  bore  a^*^*^ 
prominent  part  in  this  memorable  contest.  It  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  in  great  part  impregnated  by  salt 
marshes,  which  never  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun. 
This  humid  country  is  intersected  by  innumerable 
canals,  communicating  with  each  other,  which  are 
planted  with  willows,  alders,  poplars,  and  other  marsh 
trees,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently  overshadow 
the  little  enclosures.     The  peasants  are  never  seen 
without  a  long  pole  in  their  hands,  with  the  aid  of 
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CHAP,   which  they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with 
^^^'   .  surprising  agility.   Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 


1793.    the  habits  of  the  inhabitants ;  one  roof  covers  a  whole 
family,  their  cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  littk 
possessions ;  the  chief  food  of  the  people  is  obtaiiwd 
from  milk,  and  the  fish  which  they  obtain  in  greit 
quantities  in  the  canals,  with  which  their  country  is 
intersected.  The  silence  and  deserted  aspect  of  then 
secluded  retreats ;  the  sombre  tint  of  the  landscape^ 
and  the  sallow  complexions  of  the  peasantry,  owing 
to  the  general  prevalence  of  aguish  complaints,  gi?e 
a  melancholy  air  (o  the  country ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
its  gloom  a  certain  feeling  of  sublimity  is  expericmoed 
even  by  the  passing  traveller;   and  in  no  part  of 
France  did  the  people  give  greater  proofs  of  an  ek 
vated  and  enthusiastic  character.     A  single  greit 
road,  that  from  Nantes  to  Bochelle,  traverses  the 
district;  another  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  by  Poitien^ 
diverges  from  it,  leaving  betwixt  them  a  space  thir^ 
leagues  in  extent,  where  nothing  but  cross  roads  are 
to  be  found.     These  cross  roads  are  all  dug  oat  ai 
it  were  between  two  hedges,  whose  branches  fre- 
quently meet  over  the  head  of  the  passenger;  while 
» Lapoch,  in  winter,  or  rainy  weather,  they  generally  become 
Beaucb.i.  the  bcds  of  Streams.     They  intersect  each  other  ex- 
oJerres    tr^mcly  oftcH ;  and  such  is  the  general  uniformity  of 
des  Vend,  the  scenei7,  and  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  fea- 
iV.  166.   *  ture  in  the  country,  that  the  natives  frequently  lose 
Boniii  ob-"  themselves  if  they  wander  two  or  three  leagues  from 
sorvaUon.  their  place  of  ordinary  residence.^ 

This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  country  ofifeped 

Obstacles  the  greatest  obstaclcs  to  an  invading  army.    "It  is," 

rppoLi'to  says  General  Kleber,  "  an  obscure  and  boundless 

aainvad-  labyrinth,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  advance  with 

'  security  even  with  the  greatest  precautions.  You  are 
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liged,  acroes  a  succession  of  natural  redoubts  and  chap. 
lenchments,  to  seek  out  the  road  the  moment  that     ^^^' 


1  leave  the  great  chaussee;  and  when  you  do  find    1*^93. 
it  is  generally  a  narrow  defile,  not  only  imprac- 
&U6  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest  species  of 
iriots  which  accompany  an  army.  The  great  roads 
re  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect  but  that 
sing  from  their  greater  breadth ;  for,  being  every 
lere  shut  in  by  the  same  species  of  enclosure,  it  is  Mem.  19. 
rely  possible  either  to  deploy  into  line,  or  hecome^^^y^^^ 
are  of  your  enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire/**i.  is. 
There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the 
antry.     The  land  is  cultivated  by  metayers,  who  Maimers 
ride  the  produce  with  the  proprietors,  and  it  isP^A*!®^ 
re  to  find  a  farm  which  yields  the  proprietor  a  and  the 
«fit  of  L.25  a-year.     The  sale  of  the  cattle  consti-^^^'^ 
lies  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.     Few 
ignificent  qhateaus  are  to  be  seen  -,  the  properties 
(e  in  general  of  moderate  extent,  the  landlords  all 
sident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme.  The 
aury  and  vices  of  Paris  have  never  penetrated  into 
be  Bocage,  the  sole  luxury  of  the  proprietors  con- 
tsted  in  rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer;  their  sole 
mnsement  the  chase,  at  which  they  have  long  been 
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CHAP,  tual  interest,  or  of  kindly  feeling  with  those  wbo 
_^1L— cultivated  his  lands.     He  visited  their  farms,  cxm* 


1793.    versed  with  them  about  their  cattle,  attended  their 
marriages  and  christenings,  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,  and  sympathized  with  them  whra  thef 
wept.   On  holydays,  the  youths  of  both  sexes  danoed 
at  the  chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  in  the  festive 
circle.  No  sooner  was  a  boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined 
on,  than  the  peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estatei 
were  summoned  to  partake  in  the  sport;  everyone 
1  Larooh.   *^^^  ^^^  ^^^il,  and  repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  8% 
^»36.Uc.  signed  to  himj  and  they  afterwards  followed  their    ' 
Th.  iy.   '  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle  with  the  same  alacrity    ' 
Beauch.  i.  ^^^^  which  they  had  attended  them  in  those  soeoei 
17, 18.      of  festivity  and  amusement.' 

These  invaluable  habits,  joined  to  a  native  good- 
Character  ness  of  heart,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Socage 
people,      an  excellent  people ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
while  the  peasantry  elsewhere  in  France  revolted 
against  their  landlords,  those  of  La  Vendee  almoat 
all  perished  in  combating  with  them  against  the  Re- 
volution.    They  were  gentle,  pious,  charitable,  and* 
hospitable,  full  of  courage  and  energy,  with  pure  feel—" 
ings  and  uncorrupted  manners.    Barely  was  a  crimen 
seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  amongst  them.     Thei^ 
character  was  a  mixture  of  savage  courage  and  sub-—' 
missive  affection  to  their  benefactors;  while  they  ad-- 
dressed  their  landlords  with  familiarity,  they  had  th^ 
most  unbounded  devotion  to  them  in  their  hearts.^ 
Their  temperament  inclined  them  rather  to  melaii-— 
choly;  but  they  were  capable,  like  most  men  of  tha^ 
character,  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments.     Slow  an^ 
methodical  in  their  habits,  they  were  little  inclined  tc39 
adopt  the  revolutionary  sentiments  which  had  over  ^' 
spread  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  in  tb^ 
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more  opulent  districts  of  France;  when  once  they   chap. 
vere  impressed  with  any  truth,  they  invariably  iol>     ^^'^ 
lowed  the  course  which  they  deemed  right,  without    17S3* 
2DJ  regard  either  to  its  consequences*  or  the  chances 
of  success  with  which  it  was  attended.     Isolated  in 
ihe  midst  of  their  woods,  they  lived  alone  with  their 
children  and  their  cattle :  their  conversation,  their,- 
amusements,  their  songs,  all  partook  of  the  rural  cha-i4,  i^. 
racter.     Governed  by* ancient  habits,  they  detested  c^t^rrei^^* 
ererr  species  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  principle|*t?/^^* 
in  politics  or  religion,  but  to  fear  God  and  honour  ^^  lee. 
the  KingJ 

Religion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  with  such 
manners,  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  over  these  strongre- 
timple  people.     They  looked  up  with  filial  venera-feeUn^of 
tion  to  their  village  pastors,  whose  habits  and  bene-*^  people. 
Tolenco  rendered  them  a  faithful  image  of  the  primi^ 
live  church.     But  little  removed  from  their  flocks 
cither  in  wealth,  situation,  or  information,  they  sym* 
paihized  with  their  feelings,  partook  of  their  festivi- 
ties; assuaged  their  sorrows.     They  were  to  he  seen 
he*ide  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the  fireside  of  matu- 
fitv,  the  deathbed  of  age  ;  they  were  regarded  as  the 
Wt  friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eternal 
fchcity  in  that  to  come.     The  supporters  of  the  Re- 
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CHAP,  cities,  the  religious  fanaticism  of  La  Vend^  oil 
^"*   .drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  or  enlarga 


1793.    the  sphere  of  Christian  charity. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inb 

Feelings  of  hi  tan  ts  of  this  district  were  not  distinguishedliyn 

on\hr^  *  peculiar  opposition  to  its  tenets.     Those  who  dwi 

ourof"the  ^^  ^^®  towns  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  suppof 

Ro?oiu-    ers  of  the  new  order  of  things :  and  though  the  ink 

bitants  of  the  Bocage  felt  averse  to  any  changes  wbk 

disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  rural  lives,  yet  dM 

yielded  obedience  to  all  the  orders  of  the  AssemU 

and  only  showed  their  predilection  for  their  andfl 

masters  by  electing  them  to  all  the  situations  of  tare 

of  which  they  had  the  disposal.     In  vain  the  revbli 

tionary  authorities  urged  them  to  exert  the  privilqp 

with  which  the  new  constitution  had  invested  tha 

and  appoint  members  of  their  own  body  to  the  sita 

tions  of  trust  of  which  they  had  the  disposal ;  d 

current  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  propri 

tors,  that  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless.     When  d 

National  Guards  were  formed,  the  seigneur  was  b 

sought  in  every  parish  to  become  its  commandei 

when  the  mayors  were  to  be  appointed,  he  was  ii 

mediately  invested  with  the  dignity ;  when  the  s^j 

norial  seats  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  d 

churches,  the  peasants  refused  to  execute  it;  alld 

efforts  of  the  revolutionists,  like  throwing  water  on 

higher  level,  only  brought  an  accession  of  power  • 

the  depositaries  of  the  ancient  authority.    A  mem 

J        ^    rable  instance  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  necessari 

36.   Th.  grows  up  between  a  resident  body  of  landed  propri 

Guerres    tors  and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates ;  *  and  a  dedri' 

M45*^°^'  proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which  might  haveb* 

Lac.  xi.  14.  made  against  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  had  the  san 

X7  *25.  *  g^od  offices  which  had  there  produced  so  large  a  r 
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tan  oignl&tade  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  existed  chap. 
ftthe  landlords'  side  in  the  other  parts  of  France.       ^^ 


h  was  the  violent  measures  of  the   Assembly    ^'^^^' 
piDit  the  clergy  which  first  awakened  the  sym-iMscontent 
iAf!Ol  the  rural  tenantry.     When  the  people  inj^lf^^^^ 
iifeeaire  saw  their  ancient  pastors,  who  had  heen»«^?"'y, 

M  t     •  'I'll  1  against  the 

nrDirom  their  own  circle,  bred  up  amongst  them-priesu. 
Im^  and  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  every 
niof  afiection  and  gratitude,  removed  because  they 
Ined  to  take  the  revolutionary  oaths,  and  their 
Ikm  supplied  by  a  new  set  of  teachers,  imbued  with 
W&tmt  tenets,  strangers  in  the  country,  and  igno- 
Ml  of  its  dialect,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
ley  ceased  to  attend  the  churches  where  the  in- 
miffing  clergy  had  been  installed,  and  assembled 
Ml  Mdl  in  the  woods  and  solitudes,  where  the 
i^elled  clergy  still  taught  their  faithful  and  weeping 
Ms.  The  new  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Echau- 
iMgiiies  was  obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the 
Ml|eriaiced  impossibility  of  procuring  either  fire  or 
lOfisions  in  a  parish  of  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Reie  angry  feelings  led  to  several  contests  between 
ll  National  Guards  of  the  towns,  or  the  gendar-^  Laroch. 
lie  and  the  peasantry,  in  which  the  people  suffered  ^^^^U 
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CHAP,  and  the  heroism  of  the  peasants  who  were  put 
^^'   .death,  evinced  the  strength  of  the  religious  enthu 


1793.  asm  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  their  wm 
**  Lay  down  your  arms  I"  exclaimed  several  Bepi 
lican  horsemen  to  a  peasant  of  Lower  Foitoo,  n 
only  defended  himself  with  a  fork.  <<  Restore  : 
first  my  God,**  replied  he,  and  fell  pierced  hy  to 

L26^^.'  and-twenty  wounds.^  Nor  was  this  heroic  spi 
confined  to  the  peasantry :  it  pervaded  also 
classes  in  these  rural  communities.  During 
summer  of  1792,  the  gentlemen  of  Brittany 
tered  into  an  extensive  association  for  the  | 
pose  of  rescuing  the  country 'from  the  oppress 
yoke  which  they  had  received  from  the  Paris 
demagogues.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  was 
Marquis  de  la  Bouarie,  one  of  those  remarkable  i 
who  rise  into  eminence  during  the  stormy  days  g 
revolution,  from  conscious  ability  to  direct  its  cum 
Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  f 
distinguished  in  the  American  war,  when  the  in 
pidity  of  his  conduct  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Republican  troops,  and  the  same  qualities  rende 
him  at  first  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolutioi 
France  ;  but  when  the  atrocities  of  the  people  b^ 
he  espoused  with  equal  warmth  the  opposite  si 
and  used  the  utmost  efibrts  to  rouse  the  noblessi 
Brittany  against  the  plebeian  yoke  which  had  b 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  National  Assembly, 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  1 
organized  one  so  extensive  as  would  have  pro 
extremely  formidable  to  the  Convention,  if  the 
treat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  September  17 
had  not  damped  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Fran 

i.  26.     '  then  ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection.* 

Still  the  organization  continued,  and  he  had  o 
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triTOd  to  engage   not   only  all    Brittany,  but   the   chap, 
greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  La  Vendee^  in  the. 


cause,  when  his  death,  occasioned  by  a  paroxysm  of    ^^^^* 
grief  for  the  execution  of  Louis,  cut  him  oflF  in  the^x^swre 
midst  of  his  ripening  schemes,  and  proved  an  irre- with  which 
parable  loss  to  the  Royalist  party >  by  depriving  it  of  p^^^^d"^ 
the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen  ^"J*s^** 
from  simultaneous  and  concerted  operations  on  bothn&Uon 
banks  of  the  Loire.     The  conspiracy  was  discovered <j^*"t7a, 
after  his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen 
in  Brittany  perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen 
minutes,  under  the  same  guillotine,     They  all  be- 
bivcd  wi  th  the  utmost  constancy,  refused  the  assistance 
of  the  constitutional  clergy,  and  after  tenderly  em- 
"  bracing  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffoldj  died  exclaiming 
*'  Vive  fe  Roi  /"  One  young  lady  of  rank  and  beauty, 

Angelique  Desillcs,  was  condemned  by  mistake  for 

her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she  ^vas    taken.     ^*^^^i  Bea„eh  i 

Tefuaed  to  let  the  error  be  divulged,  and  died  with 34, 63,  m 

Berenity  the  victim  of  heroic  affection,* 
These  severities  excited  the  utmost  indignation 

iBDong  all  the  Royalists  in  the  west  of  France.  These  The  Wj 

feelings,  with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  winter ^^p^;^^. 

of  l79ijJ,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  conse-*^™'^^'** 

quence  of  the  lev)'  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
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CHAP,  masters  of  a  piece  of  cannon.     This  celebrated 
^^^'   .leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  StFlorent,  i — 


1793.    strongly  moved  by  the  recital,  and  addressing  fire 

peasants   who    surrounded    him: — "We  will  be 

ruined,*'  he  exclaimed,    "if  we  remain   inactive; 

the  country  will  be  crushed  by  the  Republic.    We 

^  Lac.  zi.   must  all  take  up  arms."     The  whole  six  set  oat 

de8Vend!'araidst  the  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 

BeluJhi  f'^^^'l^ssly  commenced  a  war  with  a  power  which  the 

89, 90.      kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to  subdue.' 

A  few  days  after,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  more 
Fifty  thou,  serious  aspect  at  Cholet^  which  was   attacked  hj 
■re ^"^11  several  thousand  armed  peasants;  the  Republican! 
Mw  h  14  ^PP^s®^  *  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  and  resolution  of  the 
insurgents.     An  incident  on  that  occasion  marked 
in  a  singular  manner  the  novel  character  of  the  war. 
In  the  line  of  retreat  which  the  Republicans  followed, 
was  placed  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  on  Mount 
Calvary,  and  this  arrested  the  progress  of  the  victors^ 
as  all  the  peasants,  as  they  passed  the  holy  spot,  feW 
on  their  knees  before  the  images,  and  addressed  9 
prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  before  they  resumed  th^ 
pursuit.     This  continued  even  under  a  severe  fir** 
from  the  National  Guards;  the  peasants  threw  then^ 
selves  on  their  knees  within  twenty-five  paces  of  th^ 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms 
to  the  fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy  ^ 
cause.     When  they  made  themselves  masters  of  th^ 
town,  instead  of  indulging  in  pillage  or  excesses  or* 
any  sort,  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  churches  tC3 
return  thanks  to  God;  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  provisions  which  were  voluntarily  brough' 
to  them  by  the  inhabitants.     Every  where  the  in^ 
surrection  bore  the  same  character ;  the  indignities- 
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crfEsred  to  the  clergy  were  its  exciting  cause ;  and  a  chap. 
nixtore  of  courage  and  devotion  its  peculiar  cha-     ^^' 


nuster.     In  a  few  days  fifty  thousand  men  were  in  a^  ^^93. 
state  of  insurrection  in  the  four  departments  of  La  49.  Jonu 
Vendee;  but  on  the  approach  of  Easter  the  ii^ha-B;^^^  . 
Utants  all  returned  to  their  homes  to  celebrate  their  95, 97, 
derotions;    and  a  Republican  column   dispatched  iv.  171, 
from  AngerSy  traversed  the  whole  country  without  JJ^jj^^g 
meeting  with  any  opposition,  or  finding  an  enemy  d<^8  Vend. 
on  their  road.^ 

After  theEaster  solemnities  were  over,  the  peasants 
•BKmbled  anew ;  but  they  now  felt  the  necessity  of  Theiricad- 
baving  some  leaders  of  a  higher  rank  to  direct  their  ^"  *r^^^j 
movements,  and  went  to  the  chateaus  to  ask  the  few 
gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  put  them- 
lelvea  at  their  head.  They  were  not  long  in  answering 
the  appeal :  M.  De  Lescurci  De  Larochejaquelein, 
BoDchamps,  Stofflet,  D'Elbee,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  tenantry  over  which  they  had  most  in- 
fluence ;  while  the  brave  Cathelineau,  though  only 
a  charioteer,  who  had  already,  by  his  successful  en- 
terprise, gained  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  was 
mde  commander-in-chief — names  since  immortali- 
sed in  the  roUs  of  Fame,  and  which  long  opposed  an 
infincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  revolution,  and 
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CHAP,  my  courage.     If  I  advance,  follow  me ;  if  I  retreat, 
^"-   .  kill  me ;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me/'   The  peasants  answer- 


1793.    ed  him  with  acclamations ;  but  their  arms  and  equip* 
ments  were  far  from  corresponding  to  the  spirit  hj 
which  they  were  animated.     Most  of  them  had  no 
other  weapons  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks;  not  two 
hundred  fusils  were  to  be  found  among  many  thou- 
sand men.    Sixty  pounds  of  powder,  discovered  in  the 
hands  of  a  miner,  which  had  been  used  for  blasting 
rocks,  formed  their  whole  ammunition.     The  skill 
and  intrepidity  of  their  chief,  however,  supplied  eveiy 
deficiency.    He  led  them  next  day  to  attack  a  llepub- 
lican  detachment  at  Aubiers,  and,  by  disposing  them 
behind  the  hedges,  kept  up  so  murderous  a  fire  apoe 
66, 67?     the  enemy,  that  they  wavered,  upon  which  he  rushed 
390.* '"'    forward  at  the  head  of  the  most  resolute,  and  drow 
Bonch.  4i.them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of 

Beauch.  i.  , 

141.         cannon.' 

La  Vendee  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable 
First  con.  Conflicts,  in  which  the  tactics  and  success  of  the  in- 
gi^aotl  surgents  were  nearly  the  same.  An  inconceivable 
vity  inthedeirree  df  activity  immediately  prevailed  over  the 

country.  ^  •'  ''    \  ,     , 

whole  country ;  the  male  population  were  all  in  in- 
surrection, or  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms ;  the  shepherds  converted  their  peaceful  hats 
into  workshops,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  strokes 
of  the  hammer,  and  the  din  of  warlike  preparation. 
Instruments  of  husbandry  were  rudely  transformed 
into  hostile  weapons ;  fortned  for  the  support  of  life* 
they  became  the  deadly  instruments  of  its  destroc^ 
tion.  Agriculture  at  the  same  time  was  not  neglect- 
ed, it  was  intrusted  to  the  women  and  children ;  but 
« Bonciu  if  fortune  proved  adverse,  and  the  hostile  column* 
iiLSdo.     approached,  they,  too,  left  their  homes,'  and  flew  to 
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befield  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  their  Ciiap. 
oibands,    stanch    their   wounds,    or   afford   thf^m     ^"' 
ieltcr  from  the  pursuit  of  their  coemies.  ll'J^* 

The  method  of  fifjhting  pursued  by  this  bravo  but 
lotely  assemblage  was  admirably  adapted  both  to  The  pea* 
le  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  thc'^'^'*^^!^^^^^^ 
eciiliar  nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest 
IB  conducted*  Their  tactics  consisted  in  lining 
lenamerous  hedges  with  which  the  fields  were  en^ 
losed,  and  remaining  unseen^  till  the  Republicans 
aA  got  fairly  enveloped  by  their  forces  ;  they  then 
pened  a  fire  at  once  from  every  direction,  and  with 
uch  fatal  accuracy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
loemj^  were  generally  prostrated  by  the  first  dis- 
ibrge^  This  thicket  species  of  warfare  continued 
ill  the  Republican  ranks  began  to  fall  into  confu- 
iooj  upon  which  they  instantly  leapt  from  their 
ilices  of  concealment  with  loud  cries,  and  beaded  by 
beir  chiefs,  rushed  upon  the  artillery.    The  bravest  ^  * 

)ok  the  lead  ;  fisting  their  eyes  on  the  cannon's 
louth,  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground 
ic  moment  they  saw  the  flash  ;  and  rising  up  when 
1%  sound  was  heard,  ran  forward  with  the  utmost 
Kpidity  to  the  battery,  where  the  cannoniers,  if  they 
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CHAP,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  alike  igno- 

^^^-      rant  of  the  military  art.     The  soldiers  were  never 

1793.    drilled,  a  limited  number  of  them  only  had  been 

General    habituated  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.   In  this  extremity    2 

ofraX'inthe  choice  of  the  men  fell  on  the  most  intrepid  or   \ 

*'"®7®°^^- skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention  to   | 

Enforces.  .      .  «  •  a     i  i_  3 

superiority  of  station.     A  brave  peasant,  a  shop*  I 
keeper  in  a  little  town,  was  the  comrade  of  a  gentle*  ^ 
man :  they  led  the  same  life,  were  interested  in  the  ^ 
same  objects,  shared  the  same  dangers.     The  dt    ] 
tinction  of  birth,  the  pride  of  descent,  even  the    ] 
shades  of  individual  thought,  were  obliterated  in  the    ' 
magnitude  of  present  perils.     Many  differences  of    ' 
opinion  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  but    - 
the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them 
disappear  in  the  Royalist  army.     Persons  of  intelli- 
gence or  skill,  of  whatever  grade,  became  officers^ 
they  knew  not  how ;  the  peasants  insensibly  ranged    ; 
69, 100,    themselves  under  their  orders,  and  maintained  thdr    i 
Blauciui  ot^^i^Dce  only  as  long  as  they  showed  themselves    j 
185, 190.   worthy  to  command.^  -  .  i 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in   i 
Formi-      the  outset  to  withstand  this  irregular  force,  actingin 
tore  of  this  such  a  country,  and  animated  with  so  enthusiastica     - 
warfare.    gpjj.j|.^     There  was  in  all  the  early  actions  a  prodi-    ^ 
gious  difference  between  their  losses  and  those  of   ,: 
their  opponents.  The  peasants,  dispersed  in  single  fib 
between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a  clear  view  of  theircne- 
mies,  who  were  either  in  columns,  or  two  deep  in  the 
fields;  while  their  discharge  could  only  be  answered 
by  a  discharge  at  a  green  mas3,  through  which  the 
figures  of  the  Royalists  were  scarcely  discerniWo- 
Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this  murderous  fire» 
the  Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstand  the 
terrible  burst,  when,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalirt^ 
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jfToko  from  tlieir  conceal  men  tj  and  fell  swortl  in  hand   ciiap. 
la  the  thinned  ranks  of  their  opponents.    Defeat  was.    ^^^' 


till  more  Woody  than  action.    Broken  and  dispersed,    ^^^^* 
hej  fled  through  a  woody  and  impervious  country, 
nd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  few  peasantry  who  still 
emaiTied  in  the  \^llages,  and  assembled  with  alacrity 
0  complete  the  destruction  of  their  oneraies.    When 
he  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  routed,  they 
mmediately  dispersed,  leapt  over  the  hedges,  and 
ttumed   home  without  the  victors  being  able  to 
^ach  them.    Nowise  discouraged  by  the  reverse,  they  ^g  ^q*^  ' 
assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes,  in  a^^^^^t^^i- 
fev  days,  and  gaily  took  the  field,  singing  "  Vive  lo  190! 
M  quand  mcmc  "  ' 

Ti\1ben  a  day  was  fi\e<l  on  for  any  exploit,  the  toe- 
m  sounded  in  the  village  assigned  as  the  rendezvous  Their  pre* 
of  the  peasants — the  neighbouring  steeples  repeated  ^^'^^'^"^^ 
tJ*e  signal,  the  farmers  abandoned  tbeir  homes  if  itpe^litioIl- 
ns  nig^ht,  their  ploughs  if  day,  h  ung  their  fusils  over 
Ibeir  shoulders,  bound  their  girdle  loaded  with  cart- 
Jidgp^  round  their  waists,  tied  their  handkerchiefs 
over  the  broad-brimmed  hats  which  shaded  their  sun- 
burnt visages,  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  God,  and 
f^ily  repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  with  a  full  con- 
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CHAP,  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand,  resting  on  the  < 
^^^'  watching  like  a  savage  animal,  without  either  n 
1793.  'or  drawing  his  breath. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  column  advanced,  pn 
Their  first  by  a  cloud  of  scouts  and  light  troops,  who  were  a 
enthukuS^  to  proceed  without  challenge  close  to  the  lurkii 
tic  valour.  They  waited  till  the  division  was  fairly  enga{ 
the  defile,  and  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  con 
recede  ;  then  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  like  1 
a  cat,  and  repeated  along  the  whole  line,  as  a 
that  every  one  was  at  his  post.  If  the  same  i 
was  given,  a  human  voice  was  suddenly  heard 
ing  the  attack.  Instantly  a  deadly  volley  proi 
from  every  tree,  every  hedge,  every  thicket:  af 
of  bialls  fell  upon  the  soldiers  without  their  beii 
to  see  the  assailants,  the  dead  and  the  wound 
together  into  the  bottom  of  the  road,  and  if  1 
lumn  did  not  immediately  fall  into  confusion,  a 
voice  of  the  officer,  heard  above  the  roar  of  miv 
roused  them  to  burst  through  the  hedges  hf 
they  were  enveloped,  the  peasants  instantly  fe 
behind  the  next  enclosure,  and  from  its  leafy  n 
a  fire  as  deadly  proceeded  as  that  which  mowe 
down  on  the  road.  If  this  second  hedge  wast 
in  the  same  manner,  three,  four,  ten,  twenty  inl 
ments  of  the  same  sort  oflfer  their  support 
murderous  retreat :  for  the  whole  country  is 
vided  in  this  manner,  and  every  where  oflfer 
children  an  asylum,  to  its  enemies  a  tomb.  I 
great  cause  of  the  early  and  astonishing  sue 
the  Vendeans  was  their  enthusiastic  and  indoi 
valour.  The  Republicans  were,  for  the  moc 
composed  of  National  Guards  and  volunteers 
though  greatly  better  armed,  equipped,  and 
lined,  were  totally  destitute  of  the  ardent^  d 
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ipirit  with  which  the  Royalists  were  animated.   The  chap. 
famertook  the  field  from  no  common  feeling,  but     ^"' 
bom  the  terror  of  the  requisitions  and  sanguinary    ^793. 
naisiures .  of   the    Convention }    the   latter   fought 
doDgnde  of  their  neighbours  and  landlords,  in  de- 
face of  their  hearths,  their  children,  and  their  re-cowtril' 
Hpon }  the  one  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  ofJ^^^^^> 
suneen  hut  terrible  power,  which  had  crushed  theGuerres 
Mom  in  whose  name  they  were  arrayed ;  the  other  (.^55. 
jUded  to  their  hereditary  feelings  of  loyalty,  and^^^^^^j^- 
4eB6d  themselves  secure  of  Paradise  in  combating  i»5, 189. 
bribeir  salvation.^ 

Had  the  Vendean  chiefs  possessed  the  same  autho- 
Btf  over  their  troops,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  com-  Bat  cannot 
■aiders  of  regular  soldiers,  they  might  at  one  timet^hei/sun^ 
hfe  marched  to  Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the^***^'*^^^' 

any  suc- 

iimsof  the  Coalition  were  unable  to  effect.  But  cess. 
thor  greatest  success  was  always  paralyzed,  by  the 
inpoiubility  of  retaining  the  soldiers  at  their  colours 
h  uiy  considerable  length  of  time.  The  bulk  of 
it  forces  were  never  assembled  for  more  than  three 
«  foor  days  together.  No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost 
arwon,  the  expedition  successful  or  defeated,  than 
Ae  peasants  returned  to  their  homes.     The  chiefs 
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CHAP,  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  with  provisions  foreo 
^^^'    .many  days."     The  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity; 


1793.    the  only  emulation  among  the  peasants  was,  who 

should  attend  the  expedition.     Each  soldier  brought 

a  certain  quantity  of  bread  with  him,  and  some  stoni 

were  also  provided  by  thq  geijerals.     The  com  and 

oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  wm 

voluntarily  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  and  chief 

proprietors,  or  drawn  by  requisitions  from  the  estatei 

1  Laroch.    of  the  emigrants ;  and  as  the  troops  never  remained 

Jom.  ulr'   together  for  any  length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisiooi 

397*  ^Th  ^'^  ^^^^  experienced.     The  villages  vied  with  eadi 

iv.  174.  *  other  for  the  privilege  of  sending  carts  for  the  ser- 

i^T^'  **  vice  of  the  army,  and  the  peasant  girls  flocked  to  the 

d  "T^d  ^^^P®^^  ^^  ^^®  road-side  to  furnish  provisions  to  the 

1. 98.        soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  their  success.* 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage-wag- 
Their  total  gons;  ten ts  wcro  totally  out  of  the  qucstiou.  Bat^ 
i^l^Je    hospitals  were  regulated  with  peculiar  care ;  all  the 
and  equip-  woundcd,  whether  Royalists  or  Republicans,  being 
transported  to  St  Laurent  sur  Sevre,  where  the  cha- 
ritable sisters  and  religious  votaries,  who  flocked  frott 
all  quarters  to  the  scene  of  woe,  assuaged  their  sirf- 
ferings.     They  never  could  be  brought  to  establish 
patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any  of  the  precautions 
against    surprise   which  are  in  use  among  reguhff 
troops  J  and  this  irregularity  not  only  exposed  them 
to  frequent  reverses,  but  rendered  unavailing  their 
greatest  successes.  The  men  marched,  in  general,  four 
abreast,  the  oflScers  in  front  being  alone  acquainted 
with  their  destination.    They  had  few  dragoons ;  and 
»Beauch.  their  cavalry,  which  never  exceeded  nine  hundred 
i.  186, 186.  men,  was  almost  entirely  mounted  by  the  horses  taken 
103.         from  the  Republicans.* 

When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided , 
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different  colamns,  to  attack  the  points  selected  chap. 
he  generals.     The  only  orders  given,  were —     ^^- 
I  a  leader  goes  such  a  road  ;  who  follows  him  ?    1793. 
rod  at  the  point  of  attack,  the  commands  were  Their 
I  after  the  same  fashion :  Move  towards  that^^fn^®^ 
D,  towards  that  tree ;  leap  that  hedge,  were  the  2''^®!"*"*^ 
orders  ever  issued.   Neither  threats,  nor  the  pro- 
of rewards,  could  induce  them  to  send  forward 
\m  ;   when  that  duty  was  necessary,  the  officers 
I  obliged  to  take  it  upon  themselves.     The  pea- 
I  neyer  went  into  hattle  without  saying  their 
erSy  and  generally  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  be- 
ihey  discharged  their  firelocks.     Theyhad  a  few 
dards,  which  were  displayed  on  important  occa^ 
I ;  but  DO  sooner  was  the  victory  gained,  than  they 
1  standards  and  drums  upon  their  carts,  and  re- 
led  with  songs  of  triumph  to  their,  villages.  When 
battle  began,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and 
\Hm  was  heard,  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  flocked  to  the  churches,  or  prostrated 
nselveei  in  the  fields  to  implore  a  blessing  on  their 
18.     With  truth  it  might  be  said,  that  on  such 
isions   there  was  but   one   thought,  one   wish, 
mghout  all  La  Vendee  j  every  one  waiting,  in 
rgr.  the  issue  of  a  struifi^rle  on  which  the  fate  of 
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CHAP,  war,  to  have  a  white  flag  on  each  steeple ;  to  be 
^"*    .permitted  to  furnish  a  detachment  for  the  body- 


1793.    guard  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  have  some  old  pro- 
jects for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  naviga- 
1  i^aroch.  tioH  of  the  country,  carried  into  effect,  constituted 
jom.  m^*  the  sole  wishes  of  those  whose  valour  had  so  neiriy 
390, 391.   accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.' 

The  early  successes  of  the  Vendeans,  and  their 
Their  hu-  enthusiastic  valour,  did  not  extinguish  the  humanity 
it^wVex-  which  their  dispositions,  and  the  influence  of  religioOf 
by^the  Re-^^d  nourishcd  in  their  hosoms.  In  the  latter  stages 
publicans,  of  the  war,  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans,  the  sight 
of  their  villages  in  flames,  and  their  wives  and  chilp 
dren  massacred,  inflamed  an  inextinguishable  desire 
of  vengeance ;  but  during  the  first  months  of  the  con- 
test, their  gentleness  was  as  touching  as  their  valoor 
was  admirable.  After  entering  by  assault  into  the 
towns,  they  neither  pillaged  the  inhabitants,  nor  el* 
acted  either  contribution  or  ransom  ;  frequently  they 
were  to  be  seen,  shivering  with  cold,  or  starving  with 
hunger,  in  quarters  abounding  both  with  fuel  and 
provisions.  "  In  the  house  where  I  lodged,"  saje 
Madame  de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  "  there 
were  many  soldiers,  who  were  lamenting  that  they 
had  no  tobacco ;  I  asked  if  there  was  none  in  die 
town.  *  Plenty,*  they  replied,  *  but  we  have  no  money 
to  buy  it.'  Under  our  windows,  a  quarrel  arose  he- 
twccn  two  horsemen,  and  the  one  wounded  the  other 
slightly  with  his  sabre  ;  his  antagonist  quickly  dis- 
armed him,  and  wais  proceeding  to  extremities,  wh«i 
M.  de  Larochejaquelein  exclaimed  from  the  window* 
— *  Jesus  Christ  pardoned  his  murderers,  and  a  soldieif 
of  the  Christian  army  is  about  to  kill  his  comrade!' 
The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre,  and  embraced 
his  enemy."     These  touching  incidents  occurred  in 
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m  Tecently  carried  by  main  force,  occupied  at  a  chap. 
by  twenty  thousand  insurgents,  and  peculiarly.    ^^' 


dous  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  cruelty  which  1798. 
ational  Guards  had  exercised  towards  the  pea- 
p  •*  In  this  town,*'  she  adds,  "  I  was  surprised, 
e  evening,  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house 
me  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets 
with  peasants  at  their  devotion ;  when  they 
eoncluded,  they  led  me  out  to  see  their  favou- 
rnnnon^  called  Marie  Jeanne,  their  first  trophy 
the  Bepublicans,  which,  after  having  been  re- 
i»  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands  ;  it  was  de- 
ed with  flowers  and  ribands,  and  the  peasants 
•aced  it  with  tears  of  joy."  When  Thouars  was 
ed  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were 
le  utmost  consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a 
re  retaliation  for  the  massacre  perpetrated  by 
I  upon  the  Royalists  in  that  town,  in  the  August 
eding.  What  then  was  their  astonishment,  when 
beheld  the  soldiers,  instead  of  plundering  or 
Hitting  acts  of  cruelty,  flocking  to  the  churches, 
returning  thanks  to  God  at  the  altars  for  the 
ess  with  which  he  had  blessed  their  arms  1    Even . .      , 

,  .  *  l4iroch. 

;amson  was  treated  with  the  most  signal  hu-- 90,91. 

Reauch.  i. 
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CHAP,  of  Charette :  and,  under  the  influence  of  reyoltinf 
.  news  of  the  Republican  cruelties  at  Nantes  and  Pari% 


1793.    the  prisons  were  forced  by  a  furious  mob,  and  above 
eighty  prisoners  massacred  in  one  day.     Neady  five 
hundred  Bepublicans  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of 
a  Royalist  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
wretch  named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his 
true  colours  and  joined  the  Republicans,  but  fell  a 
victim  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of  thoN 
he  had  murdered.     Charette,  on  his  return,  wii 
horror-struck  at  these  atrocities,  and,  finding  \m 
military  authority  not   yet  sufficiently  estabUshed 
to  coerce  them,  he  had  recourse  to  the  clergy  to  aid 
his  efibrts.     They  fabricated  a  miracle  at  the  ton}b 
of  a  saint  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
while  they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar,  con- 
jured them,  in  the  name  of  the   God   of  Feaoeb 
never  to  kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.     At  tbe 
same  time,  Charette  forbade  any  prisoner  to  be  slain 
in  his  army  under  pain  of  death,  and  concealed  ifl 
his  own  house  several  zealous  Republicans,  whose 
heads    were    loudly    demanded    by    his     soldien. 
By    these    means,    the    cruelty    which    had  eoffl* 
March  19  ^nenccd  and  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower 
?^t       Poitou,  was  arrested,  and  a  reply  made,  in  a  tame 
Just.  No.   Christian  spirit,  to  the  savage  decrees  of  the  Coa- 
Beaxich.  i.  mention,  which  had  ordered  every  Vendean  taken  in 
no,  123.   arms  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  in  twenty-fiwf 
172.  '      hours.^ 

M.  Bonchamps,  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  wae 
Character  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Royalist  leaders.    To 
cham^"     t^6  heroic  courage  of  the  other  chiefs,  he  joined  con- 
summate military  talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at 
once  gave  him  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  ct 
the  soldiers.  Had  he  lived,  the  fate  of  the  war  wouli 
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in  lU  probability,  bave  been  widely  different,  and  the  chap. 
siqiedition  beyond  the  Loire,  which  led  to  such  dis-.    ^'' 


irtroos  results,  the  commencement  of  the  most  splen-  1793- 
M  success.  Gentle  in  his  manners,  humane  in  his 
)Ooduct»  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  was  adored  by 
08  scddiers,  who  were  at  once  the  most  skilful  and 
leit  disciplined  of  the  Yendean  corps.  In  the  midst 
i  the  furies  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  dissensions  of 
sial  chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy  of  intrigue ;  free  from 
pencmal  ambition,  he  was  intrusted  with  an  impor- 
Init  command,  solely  A'om  his  personal  merits.  His 
dnracter  may  be  appreciated  from  the  words  which 
k  addressed  to  his  young  and  weeping  wife,  when 
k  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  **  Summon 
to  your  aid  all  your  courage ;  redouble  your  patience 
nd  resignation  ;  you  will  have  need  for  the  exercise 
tf  all  these  virtues.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves ; 
we  can  look  for  no  recompense  in  this  world  for  what 
«e  are  to  suffer ;  all  that  it  could  offer  would  be  be- 
neath the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  the  sanctity  of 
our  cause.  We  must  never  expect  human  glory;  civil 
Mrife  affords  none.  We  shall  see  our  houses  burned ; 
we  shall  be  plundered,  proscribed,  outraged,  calum- 
niated, perhaps  massacred.  Let  us  thank  God  for 
enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since  that  presage. 
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CHAP,  traordinary  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  strongert 
^*      .natural  sagacity,  he  joined  a  nervous  eloquence,  ad» 


1793.    mirahly  calculated  to  influence  the  soldiers.  His  age 

was  thirty-four  years ;  his  disposition  humble,  modert^ 

and  retiring.     He  was  without  either  ambition  or 

cupidity ;  humble  and  unassuming,  he  sought  only  to 

do  his  duty.     He  acquired  influence  without  either 

desiring  it  or  intending  it ;  and  got  a  lead  in  the  armifli 

he  knew  not  how— a  situation  in  which  its  noble 

leaders  had  the  patriotism  and  judgment  at  once  to 

confirm  him.    Such  was  his  reputation  for  piety  and 

rectitude,  that  the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of 

I  Laroch.  Anjou,  and  earnestly  sought  to  be  placed  in  battle  bf 

^'       .  his  side,  deeming  it  impossible  that  those  could  be 

91, 92.      wounded  who  were  near  so  unblemished  a  man.' 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  son  of  the  Marqoii 
Of  Henri  Larochejaquelcin,  was  the  leader  of  all  the  parisbei 
rocheja-    which  werc  situated  round  Chatillon.  He  refused  to 
queiein.     follow  the  general  tide  of  emigration,  and,  on  thecmi- 
trary,  repaired  to  Paris  to  defend  the  constitutional 
monarchy;  and  when  the  revolt  on  the  10th  Auguit 
overturned  the  throne,  he  set  out  for  La  Vendee,  »• 
claiming,  "  I  will  retire  to  my  province,  and  soonyoa 
will  hear  of  me  !'*     Though  still  young,  he  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  by  his  invincible  courage 
and  coolness  in  action,  which  gained  for  him  the  sir- 
name  of  the  Intrepid.    He  was  reproached  for  being 
too  forward  in  battle,  carried  away  by  his  ardour,  and 
forgetting  the  general  in  the  soldier.     Frequent^ 
before  making  a  prisoner,  he  offered  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  escape  by  a  personal  conflict.    Councilfiof 
war,  or  the  duties  of  a  commander,  fatigued  his  baof* 
ant  disposition,  and  he  generally  fell  asleep  after 
giving  his  opinion,  and  answered  to  the  reproaches 
of  his  brother  officers,  "Why  do  you  insist  npoo 
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maldng  me  a  general  ?  I  wish  only  to  be  a  hussar,  to  chap. 
hnre  the  pleasure  of  fighting/*  Notwithstanding  this ,    ^"* 


purion  for  danger,   he  was  full  of  sweetness  and    ^7^3. 
lunnanity;  and  when  the  combat  was  over,  no  one 
ns  more  generous  to  the  vanquished.     Even  after 
Ik  eminent  services,  he  formed  only  the  most  hum- 
Ik  wishes   for   himself,    "Should  we  replace  the 
iii^  on  the  throne,'*  said  he,  "  I  hope  he  will  give 
m  a  r^ment  of  hussars."    He  performed  the  most 
l&iiient  services  in  the  war,  and  at  its  most  critical 
period  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  supreme  com- 
ttuid.     After  innumerable  heroic  actions,  he  fell  in 
tt  obscure  skirmish^  and  was  interred  in  the  ceme-iQenoude, 
taryofStAubin.   "  Chance,"  says  the  annalist,  "has4j;^^ 
covered  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  Louis,  roch.  96, 
lith  the  Flower  of  Achilles ;  and  never  did  it  bios- iu.  393. 
Ml  over  remains  more  worthy  of  the  name."' 

M.  de  Lescure,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of 
fiknri  de  Larochejaquelein,  was  distinguished  byaofM.de 
Ifivery  of  a  totally  different  character ;  cool,  intre-  ®^^®" 
pid,  and  sagacious,  he  was  not  less  daring  than  his 
yoothfol  comrade  ;  but  his  valour  was  the  result  of 
tdeetion  and  a  sense  of  duty.  His  counsels  were 
wdi  regarded,  from  his  knowledge  of  fortification 
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CHAP,  the  debts  of  an  extrava«:ant  father :  and  it  was  not 

XII 

'    .till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a  fathar» 


1793.    i\^Q^  gentler  feelings  softened  the  native  austerity  of 

his  character.     His  young  wife,  only  daughter  of  ibe 

Marquis  of  Donnissan,  a  rich  heiress,  united  to  aB 

the  beauty  and  graces  more  than  the  courage  of  bar 

sex.    The  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  ever  hearl 

to   swear,  was  when  his  indignant   soldiers  mu^i 

sacred  a  prisoner  behind  his  back,  whom  he  had 

disarmed  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  musket  it 

his  bosom.     The  number  of  lives  which  he  satad 

J  during  the  war  was  incalculable;  and,  alone  of  aB 

97.  Bonch.the  chiefs  in  that  memorable  struggle,  it  could  h§ 

Beauch.  i.  Said  with  truth,  that  his  glory  was  unstained  hf 

^^^-         human  blood.* 

In  the  Grand  Army,  as  it  was  called,  of  Li 
Of  D'Ei-  Vendee,  the  principal  chief  was  M.  D'Elbee,  a  pea- 
sant of  Saxon  descent,  but  naturalized  in  France., 
He  was  forty  years  old  when  the  contest  commenoedt 
ignorant  of  the  world,    devout,   enthusiastic,  and 
superstitious ;  but  his  principal  merit  consisted  in 
an  extraordinary  coolness  in  danger,  which  rivalled 
that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself.     He  more  nearly  re- 
sembled than  any  of  the  other  chiefs  the  Puritan 
leaders  of  the  great  rebellion  in  England*     K» 
talents  for  war  were  great,    and   his  courage  nn* 
daunted ;  but  greater  still  was  his  influence  overhil 
rude  and  enthusiastic  followers.     His  devotion  wai 
sincere  j  but  finding,  like  Cromwell,  that  it  was  tbe 
most  powerful  lever  to  move  the  peasants,  he  carried 
s  j^^  jii  it  to  an  extravagant  height.     He  acquired,  by  ex- 
392.         traordinary  sanctity,  an  unbounded  ascendency  over 
Mem.  92'.  his  soldiers,  and  justified  their  confidence  by  great 
97^^Th/  talents  as  a  leader,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ap- 
iv.  170.     pointment  as  commander-in-chief;  *  a  situation  whid 
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iih  unshaken  firmness  during  a  period  of  chap. 
id  ruin.  ^"' 


an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  gamekeeper  by    ■'^^oa. 
,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  stofflet. 
canse,  and  headed  some  of  the  first  detach- 
ch  took  the  field.    Endowed  with  a  power- 
hardy  in  his  habits,  harsh  in  his  manners, 
icquired,  like  the  chiefs  of  gentle  blood,  the 
9  soldiers;  but  his  stem  character  and  un- 
teverity  fnade  him  more  implicitly  obeyed 
other  leader,  and  on  that  account  his  ser- 
e  highly  prized  by  the  Royalist  generals, 
itelligent,  and  brave,  he  was  a  skilful  par-^ 
.er  than  a  consummate  general;  and  when 95.  jom. 
of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to  him  the  way  3;^^^*  j 
command,  his  ambition  and  jealousy  con-&5. 
nuch  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.* 
te,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeed- 
lence  late  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  war  And  Cha- 
ne  an  affair  of  posts  rather  than  a  regular'®"®* 
He  was  originally  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
feeble  and  delicate  constitution ;  but  the 
the  chase,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
and  in  which  he  frequently  lay  for  months 
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CHAP,  on  the  Gospels,  at  the  High  Altar  of  the  Chii 
^^^'     MacbecQult,  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Go 


»  Th.  IT. 


1793.   the  throne.     His  courage  was  unconquerab 

firmness  invincible,  his  resources  unbounded 

long  after  the  conflict  had  become  hopeless  in 

quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  f 

of  Lower  La  Vendee^  a  desperate  struggle. 

was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  achievements, 

when  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  folk 

the  Convention  ofiered  him  a  million  of  francs 

would  retire  to  England ;  but  he  refused  the 

and  preferred,  even  with  that  inconsiderable  ba 

wage  war  with  a  power  to  which  the  kings  of  E 

i76"and    woro  hastening  to  make  submission.     Betray 

Beii^'L  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with  unsl 

106, 100.  firmness,  and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  tt 

4i5w         and  most  indomitable  of  the  Yendean  chiefs.* 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded 

Tim  forowdivided  into  three  divisions.    The  first,  or  the 

severally  ^ o{  Anjou,  Under  the  orders  of  Bonchamps,  com 

command-  q[  twclvc' thousand  men,  was  destined  to  combi 

Republicans  from  the  side  of  Angers.    The  se 

called  the   Grand  Army,  under  the  commai 

D*Elbee,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  a 

important  occasions  it  could  be  raised  to  doubl 

amount.    The  third,  called  the  Army  of  the  M 

obeyed  the  orders  of  Charette,  and  at  one  tim< 

was  raised  to  twenty  thousand  combatants.    B 

these,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  stal 

at  Montaigut,  to  observe  the  garrison  of  Lugoi 

several  smaller  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to 

thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  bei 

these  larger  corps.     The  early  measures  of  the 

vention  to  crush  the  insurrection,  were  raarbi 

the  bloody  spirit  which  had  so  long  characti 
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their  proceedings.     Orders  were  dispatched,  on  the  chap. 
first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  to  the  Republican.    ^^* 


soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  children,  ani-    ^793. 
mals,  and  vegetation.     They  sent  against  them  the 
ruffian  bands  of  the  Marsellois^  who,  on  their  arrival 
at  Bressuire,  immediately  exclaimed,  that  they  must 
begin  by  massacring  the  prisoners ;  and  surrounding 
tbe  jail,   put  to  death  eleven  peasants,  who   had 
been  seized  in  their  beds  a  few  days  before,  on  sus* 
picion  of  being  in  concert  with  the  insurgents.    The 
fate  of  these  lirave  men,  who  were  cut  down,  with 
sabres  while  on  their  knees  praying  to  God,  and  ex- 
daiming  "Vive  le  Roi,"  excited  an  universal  enthu- 
siasm among  the  inhabitants.     "  It  is  painful,"  said 
the  Republican  Commissioners,  '*  to  be  obliged  to 
proceed  to  extremities ;  but  they  cannot  be  avoided, 
from  the  fanaticism  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  no  one 
instance,  have  been  known  to  betray  their  landlords*^ 
We  must  cut  down  the  hedges  and  woods;  decimate 388.  Lai 
tbe  inhabitants ;  send  the  remainder  into  the  in te-^*,^^^^^* 
rior  of  France ;  and  repeople  the  country  by  colonies  ns,  176. 
of  patriots  J" 

Nor  were  these  atrocities  the  work  merely  of  the 
generals  in  command.     By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Savage 
Convention,  they  were  enjoined  to  proceed  with  un-the  Con- 
heard  of  rigour  against  the  insurgents*     By  this^g^*^*^" 
sanguinary  law,  "all  the  persons  who  have  taken  any  giving  any 
share  in  the  revolts  arc  declared  hors  la  loU  and  inMarcrig, 
consequence  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the^'^^* 
privileges  accorded  by  law  to  accused  persons ;  if 'i^J^rch^Q 
taken  in  arms,  they  are  to  be  shot  within  twenty- 17»3. 
four  hours  by  a  military  commission,  proceeding  onxxv.'i32/ 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  ;^  those  who  had  iJeauch.  i. 
any  share  in  the  revolt,  though  not  taken  in  arms,  367. 
be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  trial  and7J,73! 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP,  punisbment ;  all  the  priests  and  nobles,  with 
^^^'    .families  and  servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  pi 


1793.  ment ;  the  pain  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  dra? 
it  a  confiscation  of  goods ;  and  the  same  shall 
with  those  slain  in  battle,  when  the  corpse  is  i 
fied  before  the  criminal  judges." 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  comn 
The  ment  of  the  war,  resorted  to  any  measures  of  : 
Sc^^iiS'  ation,  except  at  Machecoult,  where  the  peasai 
one  in-      already  noticed,  immediately  after  the  insurrc 

stftncG 

never  re-  and  bsforc  Charette  had  succeeded  to  thecomi 

**^*^*      exercised  the  most  revolting  cruelties.     These 

cities,  to  which  the  armies  of  La  Vendee  propei 

ever  a  stranger,  and  which  were  severely  rep; 

by  Charette,  when  he  arrived  at  the  commas 

incalculable  injury  to  the  Royalist  cause,  by  the  1 

which  they  inspired  in  the  neighbouring  town 

not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of  Nantes 

joining  the  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obs 

resistance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  thei 

of  Cathelineau  which  occasioned  the  first  and 

est  of  their  reverses.     But  the  Republicans 

found  that  they  had  a  more  formidable  ene 

contend  with  than  the  unarmed  prisoners,  on 

their  atrocities  at  Paris  had  so  long  been  exei 

4th  liay    The  first  expedition  of  importance  undertak 

*^^'       the  Royalists  was  against  Thouars,  which  was 

pied  by  General  Quetenau,  with  a  division  of 

thousand  men.     A   large  proportion  of  the 

sants  were  here  brought  into  action  for  th 

,  -^  .    time  ;  but  their  courage  supplied  the  place  b< 

481.         discipline  and  experience.* 

After  a  severe  fire,  the  ammunition  of  the  Roj 
began  to  fail,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  seized  j 
from  a  soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  whic 
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troops  were  potted*  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  to  foU  chap. 
Whim,  mabed  over  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  city.     ^^^ 
A  tremendous  discharge  of  grape   and  musketry    ^793. 
ieierred  even  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  and  he  The  Re. 
riwd  alone  amidst  the  smoke;  he  returned  to  his^j'edr."' 
eompanions,  and  exhorted  them  to  follow  him,  and  |j^^^^^  ^^ 
i|aiQ  tried  the  perilous  pass;  but  again  he  stood  4th  May 
ibie,  his  clothes  pierced  in  many  places  with  balls.  ^^^^' 
At  this  moment  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  came 
Wf,  and,  along  with  Foret  and  a  single  peasant, 
ahinced  to  support  their  heroic  comrade ;  all  four 
mhed  over  the  bridge,  followed  by  the  soldiers, 
iko  now  closely  pursued  their  steps,  assailed  and 
(Vtied  the  barricades,  while  Bonchamps,  who  had 
£ioo?ered  a  ford  at  a  ^hort  distance,  destroyed  a 
kdy  of  the  National  Guard  who  defended  it,  and 
innre  the  Bepublicans  back  to  the  town.    Its  ancient 
ulls  could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of  the  victors ; 
fimri  de   Larochejaquelein,  by  mounting  on  the 
Aoolders  of  a  soldier,  reached  the  top  of  the  rampart, 
yped  up  the  boldest  of  his  followers,  and  speedily 
Ae  town  was  carried.  Six  thousand  prisoners,  twelve 
eumons,  and  twenty  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
fte  Boyalists.     Though  strongly  inclined  to  Repub- 
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::;hap.  it  was  carried,  and  the  garrison,  after  sustainin 
^"*   .severe  losses,  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Fontena] 


1793,  Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  Royalists ;  hi 
orming  the  Strength  of  the  army  melted  away  during  tl 
!rie*im*d "  advance ;  great  numbers  of  the  peasants  retume 
ifeat  at   j^  cultivate  their  fields,  and  put  their  families  i 

jntenay.  . 

ay  5.      a  place  of  security  ;  and  when  the  army  came  i 
sight  of  Fontenay,  they  only  mustered  ten  thousan 
*y  15-    combatants.   With  this  force  they  assailed  the  towr 
but  though  M.  de  Lescure  and  Larochejaqueld 
penetrated  into  the  suburbs,  the  Royalists  were  dn 
feated  on  other  sides,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-fbi] 
pieces  of  cannon,  including  the  celebrated  Man 
Jeanne,  so  much  the  object  of  their  veneration;  aD 
the  victorious  wing  with  difficulty  drew  oflF  their  ai 
tillery  from  the  place.     This  first  check  spread  tfa 
deepest  dejection  through  the  army;  Marie  Jeanni 
their  favourite  cannon,  was  taken ;  they  had  noi 
only  six  pieces  left;  the  ammunition  was  exhausted 
the  soldiers  had  only  a  single  cartridge  remaining  foi 
each  musket ;  and  they  were  returning  in  numben 
to  their  villages.     In  this  extremity,  the  firmness ol 
the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune  of  the  war ;  they  in- 
stantly took  their  determination ;  fell  back  to  Gbi- 
Laroch.  taigncrie,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  peasants,  declared 
^^'  ^-^  26  *^^*  *^®  reverse  was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  foi 
«auch.i.  some  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  Ml 
om.mf'  orders  to  the  priests  in  the  interior  to  send  forward) 
^^'         without  delay,  all  the  strength  of  their  parishes.^ 

An  unexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed 
Ubop  of  in  a  powerful  manner  to  revive  the  Royalist  cause 
;^^gf.  An  Abbe,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Republicans 
fctofan  made  his  escape  to  the  insurgents,  declared  thatb 

ncxpcct- 

iincident.was  the  Bishop  of  Agra,  and  arrived  at  Chatillon  cm 
the  very  day  of  the  defeat.    The  peasants,  overjoys 
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ring  a  bishop  amongst  them,  flew  to  receive  chap. 
nediction,  and  flocked  in  multitudes,  full  of_£^^i_ 
Mice,  singing  Psalms  and  Litanies,  to  rejoin  ^793. 
my.  Thirty-five  thousand  were  speedily  as- 
id,  and  the  Royalist  leaders  lost  no  time  in 
advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the 
isaster.  Bonchamps  commanded  the  right, 
lineau  the  centre,  and  D'Elbee  the  left,  while 
Larochejaquelein  led  the  small  but  detei'min-^ 
id  of  horsemen.  On  the  following  day  they 
ed  to  Fontenay,  where  the  Republicans,  ten 
ind  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  town  to  receive 
The  Royalist  army  received  absolution  on 
cnees ;  and  M.  de  Lescure  addressed  them  in 
words : — "  Let  u^  advance,  my  sons ;  we  have 
vder ;  we  can  only  retake  the  cannon  with  our 
,  Marie  Jeanne  must  be  rescued  ;  she  will  bo 
ize  of  the  swiftest  of  foot  amongst  you."  The 
its  answered  with  acclamations ;  but  when  they 
lehed  the  Republican  guns,  the  severity  of  the 
lade  th^  bravest  hesitate.  Upon  this  M.  do 
re  advanced  above  thirty  paces  before  his  men, 
ly  in  front  of  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  which  was 
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::hap.  stantly  fell  on  their  knees,  under  the  fire  of  the  can 

.^^i_non.     An  officer  wished  to  raise  them :   "  AUo^ 

1793.    them,"  said  Lescure,  **  to  pray  to  God ;  they  wi! 

not  fight  the  worse  for  it."     In  effect,  a  momen 

after,  the  men  sprang  up  and  rushed  forward,  arme 

with  staffs  and  the  but-end  of  their  muskets,  wit 

such  resolution,   to  the  cannon  mouths,  that  th 

artillerymen  deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusio 

towards  the  town.     Meanwhile,  M.  de  Bonchamp 

who  had  skilfully  disposed  his  right  wing  in  a 

oblique  order,  pushed  forward  with  his  men,  an< 

threw  in  so  murderous  a  fire,  at  the  distance  of  fift 

paces,  that  on  his  side  also  the  Republicans  ga? 

way,  and  the  victory  was  complete.     The  victor 

and  fugitives  entered  together  into  the  town,  heade 

by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the  gat« 

No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  effort 

to  save  the  vanquished,  incessantly  exclaiming,  "la 

down  your  arms;  quarter  to  the  vanquished."   Fori 

pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammi 

nition,  and  stores  in  abundance,  rewarded  this  tl 

greatest  triumph  of  the  Royalist  arms,  who  sue 

tained  no  serious  loss  excepting  that  arising  from  j 

wound  of  Bonchamps,  who  was  shot  by  a  traitor  U 

whom  he  had  just  given  his  life.     It  was  not  thi 

least  part  of  their  success,  in  the  estimation  of  thi 

peasants,  tliat  they  retook  their  first  and  muchJoted 

gun,  Marie  Jeanne,  which  was  rescued  from  th€ 

Uroch.  Republicans  by  Foret,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew 

?2, 123,  two  gens-d*armes  who  guarded  it.    The  enthusiasm 

onch.  33,  excited  by  the  recovery  of  this  favourite  piece  of  ar- 

i*.  28,%9.  tillery  was  unbounded.*   Filled  with  joy,  the  peasant! 

I^e^i'h'*  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  embraced  thcit 

5, 178, 

'9.        favourite  cannon,  covered  it  with  branches,  flowers, 
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Igtfliin^  and  themselves  drew  it  into  the  mar-  chap. 
fboe  in  Fontenay,  preparatory  to  its  removal  to     ^^^ 
km  of  security  in  the  Socage.  1793. 

keftoyalists  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course 
li^pmraued  with  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  Humanity 
If  tiiousaods,  who  were  now  in  their  hands.    To^^^yo"" 
01  them  in  custody  was  impossible,  for  they  had^^®  p"- 
bitified  places ;  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Ke- 
two8»  and  murder  them,  out  of  the  question .    At 
^  it  was  determined  to  shave  their  heads,  and 
ilhem  back  to  the  Republicans ;  a  resolution,  the 
Mlion  of  which  caused  no  small  merriment  to  the 
}mk    After  the  success  at  Fontenay,  it  was  pro- 
A  to  advance  to  Niort,  where  all  the  Bepublican 
90  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled ;  but  the 
ants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their  homes  that  it 
Nbund  to  be  impossible.  In  four-and-twenty  hours 
r  the  capture  of  the  town,  three-fourths  of  the 
If  bad  returned  to  the  Bocage,  to  recount  their 
iloits  to  their  agitated  families.    It  was  resolved, 
fffbre,  to  withdraw  from  their  conquest,  which  was  1  b^^jo^  |^ 
ndisfensible  post  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  terri-^^^  ^^v 
ft  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  army  re-entered  127. 
Bacage.* 
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CHAP,   were  now  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  cbed 
^"*    .the  insurrection,  had  collected  twenty-two  thousaol 


i793.    regular  troops,  besides  a  great  number  of  Nationd 

Guards.    The  Royalist  forces  forty  thousand  8troD||^ 

approached  this  city  on  the  10th  June.     The  Bfr 

publican  army  had  taken  post  in  a  fortified  camp 

which  surrounded  the  town.    Their  left  rested  on  tko 

heights  in  front  of  the  old  castle,  their  right  on  Saiot 

Florent,  while  formidable  batteries  lined  all  the  itr 

termediate  space  between  these  points.    Field^woiki 

had  been  thrown  up,  and  in  many  places  redoobtl 

completed,    to   strengthen  their  intrenched  caai^ 

which  covered  the  whole  space  running  through  thi 

heights  from  the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Thooot 

30, 31.*"   to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.     Sixteen  thousand  mo^ 

398  "^     ^"^  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  Ur 

Beauch.i.  semblcd  in  that  important  post,  which  commanded 

197  199  . 

232!      '  one  of  the  chief  passages  over  that  great  river,^ 

While  the  chiefs  were  deliberating  about  the  bwt 
Their  modo  of  assailing  this  formidable  camp,  the  Yen- 
great  as-  (leans,  of  their  own  accord,  en£[aa:ed  in  the  attack- 

sault  on^'  /»!•  i 

Sauraar.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of 
some  successful  skirmishes  in  which  the  advanced  < 
guard  was  engaged,  that  the  whole  army  precipitated 
itself  upon  the  town  without  waiting  for  the  command 
of  their  leaders.  This  tumultuous  assault,  without 
any  orders,  was  little  calculated  to  ensure  success } 
M.  de  Lescure  was  wounded ;  the  sight  of  his  bloodi 
whom  they  believed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  charge  of  cuirassiers  completed 
their  disorder.  The  peasants,  seeing  that  their  balb 
could  not  pierce  these  steel-clad  enemies,  fled  in  00% 
fusion,  and  were  only  rallied  by  M.  de  Lescure  behind 
some  overturned  waggons,  which  formed  a  barricade 
in  the  line  of  their  flight.     The  Royalist  leaders,  » 
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veil  as  the  confusion  would  admit,  now  took  measures  chap. 
li  attack  in  regular  form.     Stofflet  and  Cathelineau     ^^^' 
firected  tbeir  forces  against  the  heights,  and  made    "^793. 
I  feint  against  the  castle,  while  Lescure  put  himself 
t  the  head  of  the  left  wiug  to  assault  the  bridge  of 
bachard,  and  turn  the  redoubts  of  Bournan  ^  and 
iJBDride  Larochejaquelein  marched  with  his  division 
Bivarda  the  meadows  of  Yarrins,  to  storm  on  that 
Ue  the  intrenched  camp.  While  Lescure  was  rally- 
Bf  his  men  behind  the  waggons,  Henri  de  Laroche- 
aipelein  assailed  the  Republican  camp  on  the  other 
iif^  where  it  was  protected  by  a  rampart  and  ditch. 
Rading  that  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  cross  the  fosse,  ^ 
k  took  off  his  hat,  threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and  ex-  m 
daiming  "  Who  will  get  it  for  me  ?"  plunged  in  him-  {^3"^  xk. 
mI(  and  was  the  first  to  seize  it,  followed  by  the^-^- 
loidiers,  who  now  broke  through  in  great  numbers,  204. 
CKaladed  the  rampart,  and  entered  the  town.^ 

Followed  by  sixty  foot-soldiers,  he  traversed  the 
itieetSi  crossed  the  bridges  of  the  Loire,  planted  can- victory  of 
Ml  on  them  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Republi-J^J^/^^^*^* 
cnm  and  pursued  them  for  a  considerable  distance 
« the  road  to  Tours.    General  Goustard,  who  com- 
■uded  the  Republicans  on  the  heights  of  Bournan, 


'  Jom.  iii. 
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CFiAP.  gallop,  and  carried  the  guns ;  but  the  Orleans  volnn* 
^^^*    .tears  disbanded  under  the  fire,  and  they  were  forced 


1793.    to* relinquish  them  to  the  Royalists.    While  thm 
advantages  were  gained  on  their  side,  M.  de  Lesctm 
had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  who,  by  iUk 
ing  on  their  faces  when  the  artillery  was  discharged^ 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubts  opposed  to  theDi 
while  Stofflet  broke  into  the  town,  and  completed 
the  victory.     The  trophies  of  the  Vendeans  in  thil 
great*  victory,  by  far  more  important  than  anyyrt 
gained  over  the   Republicans  by  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, were  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand 
muskets,  and  eleven  thousand  prisoners,  with  the 
loss  only  of  sixty  men  killed,  and  four  hundred 
wounded.     On  the  following  day,  the  castle  surran* 
dered,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  and  all  the  artil- 
lery which  it  contained,  and  gave  them  the  commind 
of  both  banks  of  the  Loire.     The  Royalists  shaved 
the  heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  Republicans  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of 
1  Lac.  xii.  ^^^  again  serving  against  La  Vendee  j  an  illusory  ooD' 
31,32.33.  dition,  speedily  violated  by  the  bad  faith  of  their  anta- 
396.  La-  gonists.    This  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  aa 
138, 14^'  ^t  this  period  the  Republicans  had  already  commenced 
Be.  '^h  ^  their  inhuman  system  of  massacring  their  prisonera, 
204, 208.  and  all  taken  in  arms  against  the  Convention.* 

After  the  capture  of  Saumur,  the  opinion  of  Uw 
Catheii-    Council  of  Gcucrals  was  divided  as  to  the  courae 
ated  Com-  which  they  should  pursue ;  but  at  length  they  were 
inamier-    determined  by  the  consideration  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  possession  of  Nantes,  which  would  open 
up  a  communication  with  England,  and  serve  aa  a 
d«p6t  and  base  for  future  operations  up  the  courae  of 
the  Loire,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  resolved  ^ 
adopt  this  plan.     This  resolution  in  the  end  profed 
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til  to  tbe  Royalist  cause,  by  turning  their  Grand  chap. 
my  firom  tbe  road  to  Paris,  where  it  might  have.   ^"* 


rmd,  and  stifled  the  reign  of  blood  in  its  cradle,    1793. 
the  first  moments  of  alarm  following  the  taking 
Sramar ;  bat  it,  nevertheless,  was  ably  conceived 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
me  of  the  Loire  formed  the  line  of  the  Koyalist 
nrationB,  and  that  Nantes  was  indispensable  to  their 
surity.     The  day  after  the  battle,  M.  Bonchamps 
rived  with  his  division,  five  thousand  strong,  while 
e  noble  young  men,  Charles  Beaumont  d*Auti-     - 
tiaip  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont,  also  joined  the 
ojalist  cause ;  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  com- 
und  was  given,  by  the  Council  of  Generals,  to  the^  Uc.  xu. 
Nunt  Cathelineau  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  disin-Beauch.  i. 
rated  magnanimity  which  distinguished  the  noble2J^-|i2, 
Inefs  of  the  army — while,  by  a  strange  contrast,  Th.\.  so, 
Knm,  a  peer  of  France,  and  son  of  a  marshal,  sq^'sqq. 
ed  the  Bepublican  forces  J 

M,  Bonchamps,  who  was  gifted  with  the  true  mili- 
wy  genius,  strongly  urged  a  descent  into  Brittany,  pi^n^f the 
l^obtain  a  communication  with  the  ocean,  and  there- ^^**^^ 
Aer  an  immediate  advance  to  Paris;  and,  if  thisthUpenod. 
could  have  been  adopted,  it  might  have  led  to 
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CHAP,  which,  it  was  thought,  more  distant  operations  mighty 
^^^'    .  with  more  safety,  be  attempted.     A  garrison  having 


1793.  \)QQii  left  in  Saumur,  to  maintain  the  passage  of  the 
Loire,  the  Grand  Army  under  Cathelineau,  after 
» Be  u  h  occupying  Angers,  which  was  hastily  abandoned 
i.  238.  by  the  Republicans,  advanced  towards  Nantes,  hj 
163°1M.  tl^6  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  Charette,  who  had 
i'*7^Th  ^^^'^'y  thousand  men  under  his  command,  was 
V.  66, 67.  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  s^ttempt  on  the  left.^ 

During  the  march,  however,  the  ardour  of  the 
TheRoyaU peasants  was  sensibly  diminished  ;  they  had  been 
feated'in   ^^"o  abscut  from  homc,  and  lamented  the  interrup- 
their  at-    tiou  of  their  agricultural   labours  ;   nor  could  anj 
Naates.     thing  pcrsuado  them  that,  after  having  gained  so 
many  victories,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  so  distant  a  place   as  Nantes.     Great 
numbers  left  their  colours,  and  returned  to  their 
fields ;  and  when  the  main  army  approached  that 
city,  it  hardly  amounted  to  ten  thousand  combatants. 
The  hour  of  attack  was  fixed  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  June ;  and  Charette,  on  his 
June  29.    sidc,  Commenced  the  assault  at  that  hour ;  but  the 
army  of  Cathelineau  having  been  detained  ten  hours 
before  the  little  town  of  Niort,  did  not  arrive  till 
ten.     They  were  there  arrested  by  a  few  hundred 
of  the  National    Guard,  who  fought   with  heroic 
valour.  Notwithstanding  this  delay,  the  united  forces 
commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  Ca- 
thelineau had  actually  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  the 
bravest  of  his  troops,  into  the  town,  when  on  the 
Place  Viarmis,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in 
127.  La-   the  breast.     The  peasants,  in  despair,  carried  him 
155**  Th!  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  advantages 
V.  69, 70.  they  had  gained  ;*  and  although  the  combat  con- 
238^348!  tinned  for  eighteen  hours,  the  want  of  a  leader  rea- 
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dered  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  no  avail,  and  chap. 
the  enterprise  failed.  ^^'* 


This  ch^ck  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the    1793. 
Vendean  cause.     The  army  was  dissolved  in  an  in-  Death  of 
slant     The  brave  Gathelineau  was  disabled  by  hisneau.^*" 
voond;  officers,  soldiers,  hastily  threw  themselves 
ioto  boats  and  recrossed  the  Loire ;  the  right  bank 
was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  men  in  groups  of  twenty 
and  thirty  straggled  homewards.     After  an  interval 
of  a  fortnight  this  noble  chief  expired  of  his  wound, 
to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  both  the  chiefs  and 
tbUiers,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  best 
hopes  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royalist  cause. 
The  death  of  the  commander  was  announced  by  a  July  14. 
peasant,  a  neighbour  of  the  deceased,  to  the  anxious 
group  who  surrounded  the  housti  where  he  breathed  i  urork 
iida^t,  in  these  simple  words  ; — "  The  good  Cathe-lf'***  ^^^: 
Imeau  has  restored  his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it  to25!2,  253. 
iv^fnge  his  glory/' ^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  side  of 
Nantes^  a  formidable  invasion  by  disciplined  troops  invasion  of 
and  able  generals  was  defeated  in  the  Bocape.    Wes-i,jVes*^ft 
termau,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Jacobin  insur*™^"^^**^^ 
J*Dt£m  Paris  on  the  10th  August,  having  organized 
*Ut  be  called  a  German  Legion  ^  from  soldiers  trained 
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CHAP,  who  burnt  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  La  Darbeltiera^ 

^^^'     the  domain  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelein.     But  hera 

1793.   terminated  the  success  of  this  rash  enterprise.  M,  de 

Lescure  had  apprised  the  other  chiefs  of  the  daiigcr» 

who  were  now  advancing  by  forced  marches  to  his  tii 

Stofflet  and  Bonchamps  arrived  with  their  division!^ 

while  the  tocsin  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  tm 

rounding  parishes ;  and  an  able  attack  directed  1^ 

Lescure,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  thecouo* 

try,  proved  completely  successful.  In  little  more  thin 

an  hour,  two-thirds  of  Westerman's  army  were  de* 

stroyed  ;  and  the  fugitives  who  escaped,  owed  their 

salvation  to  the  humanity  of  the  very  general  whoie 

chateau  they  had  just  burned.    Westerman,  with  the 

1  Th.  V.     utmost  difficulty,  escaped  out  of  the  Bocage  with  • 

Bwiuch^i.  ^®^  followers,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to  the  Revo- 

257-264.    lutionary  Tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 

After  Cathelineau's  death,  M.  D'Elbee  was  appoint- 
M.DEiWeed  generalissimo,  and  the  utmost  eflForts  of  all  thechirf 
edgenerail  were  cxcrtcd  to  reasscmblc  the  army.  Such  was  the 
^}.^^°;^^  disinterestedness  of  the  othe^^ 

roifa  inva-  qualified  above  all  others  for  the  situation,  made  his 
own  officers  vote  for  his  rival.  Meanwhile  Biron, 
having  collected  fifty  thousand  troops,  commenced  a 
regular  invasion  of  the  Bocage  in  four  divisions,  ex- 
tending from  the  Loire  to  the  Sevre.  This  inroad 
was  at  first  attended  with  success :  the  Royalists,  with 
twenty.fi ve  thousand  men,  attacked  General  Labarol* 
liere,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand,  was  established  at 
Martigne  Briand  ;  but  after  an  obstinate  engagement 
they  were  defeated,  and  retired  to  Coron.  Thither 
Aug.  IS.  they  were  pursued  by  Santerre,  who  deemed  himself 
now  secure  of  conquest:  but  a  dreadful  reverse  await- 
ed them.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  all  the  parishes; 
the  Curate  of  St  Laud,  who  eminently  distinguished 
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hifliielf  in  the  war,  collected  all  the  forces  of  the  neigh-  chap. 
bearing  districts  ;  and  on  the  17th  the  Republicans     ^"- 


\  attacked,  while  marching  in  column  on  the  high-  1793. 
road,  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same  time^  and  driven  i  jom.  Vii. 
kadL  in  the  utmost  disorder  towards  Saumur  and  Chi- ^^'  '^^h 

Beauch.  i. 

Boni,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  their  278, 288, 

•  •  297 

artillery,  haggage  and  ammunition.^ 

Soon  after,  M.  D'Elbee,  with  Charette,  attacked  a 
corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Lu9on ;  but  although  Defeat  of 


I  at  first  attended  the  Royalists,  they  were  ulti.?][^  ^p^^: 
mately  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  9on. 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  greatest  disaster   "^' 
eiperienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.    It 
WIS  chiefly  owing  to  having  followed,  on  M.  Lescure's 
advice,  a  plan  of  attack,  which,  though  admirably 
adapted  for  regular  troops,  was  not  suited  to  the 
desultory  and  impetuous  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  the  peasantry.     The  whole  artillery  of  the  Roya- 
lists would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Uepub-         — 
Beans,  had  not  Larochejaquclein,    at  the  head  of 
aiitTof  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  by  prodigies  of'Laroth.  i. 
Tftlour,  arrested  the  pursuit  at  the  bridge  of  Dissay.^iv,  290!^ 

Encouraged  by  this  successj  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
Tention,  now  greatly  reinforced  by  the  efforts  of  thecienerai 
Gofemment,  on  all  sides  itiyaded  the  Bocage.  San  [^^g^^'*^^^ 
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CHAP,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantonnay.  It  proved  oc» 
^"'     pletely  successful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  valoor 


1793.    of  the  division  of  Bonchamps,  which,  not  having 

shared  in  the  preceding  reverses,  had  preserved  allitt 

wonted  enthusiasm  ;  the  Republicans  were  roated^ 

with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  auk 

such  was  the  carnage,  that  scarce  eighteen  hundred 

could  be  reassembled  after  the  battle,  and  Santem 

himself  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  thtt 

enemy.     At  the  same  time,  Charette  maintained  tt 

1  j^j^  jjj    obstinate  contest  in  Lower  La  Vendee  ;  and  thou^ 

247,402.  frequently  defeated,  never  suffered  himself  to  be  dii- 

196.    *     couraged  by  his  reverses,  and  destroyed  several  Re* 

^^5^^  Jl  publican  columns  that  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 

129.   '     his  district.^ 

But  the  Convention,  which  was  at  last  wakened 
Arrival  of  to  a  f uU  scusc  of  the  danger  of  the  war,  was  now  coL 
Bon?f"^"  lecting  forces  on  all  sides  to  crush  the  insurgents 
Mayence.  'pj^g  garrison  of  Maycncc,  fourteen  thousand  strong 
commanded  by  Kleber,  and  which  the  Allies,  with 
culpable  negligence,  had  not  made  prisoners  of  war^ 
and  only  bound  not  to  combat  the  Allies  for  a  yeafi 
was  dispatched  by  post  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and 
great  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond£^ 
which  had  been  restored  on  the  same  condition,  soon 
followed  in  the  same  direction.     Not  only  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  but  the  lev^e  en  inasse  of  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  were  assembled ;  and  before 
the  middle  of  September,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  surrounded  La  Vendee  on  all  sides^ 
and,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threatened  to  crush 
300.  '    *  its  revolt.     To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the 
197*^0*0.  J^oyalists  were  divided  into  four  divisions,  that  in 
Beauch.ii.  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  under  the  command  of 
3:^-      '  Charette,^  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  under  Bon- 
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L   de  Larochejaquelein  in  Anjou,  and  chap. 
core  in  Eastern  Poitou,  while  D'Elbee.   ^^' 


e  sapreme  command.  ^'^^^- 

1  which  Bonchamps  strenuously  recom- 
id  which  bears  the  marks  of  great  military  Abie  de- 
$  to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate,  in  de-  bo^-^ 
tmndy  into  the  Socage;  to  overwhelm  them^^^i^ 
y  by  a  jmiction  of  the  Royalist  forces  in°^tadopt- 
st»  who  occupied  a  central  position,  and  to 
tage  of  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  cross  the 
le  the  Royalist  population  of  Brittany,  and 
s  war  from  the  resources  of  a  hitherto  un- 
nntry.  "What  fortunate  accident,"  said  he, 
18  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  ene- 

I  see  clearly  the  hand  of  God  for  the  safety 
16e.  The  Republicans  have  at  length  dis- 
B  secret  of  our  victories ;  they  wish  to  con- 
leir  forces  to  overwhelm  us  by  their  mass. 
ndeed,  repulse  the  army  of  Mayence ;  but 

return  to  the  charge  with  accumulated 
[id  resistless  force?  Let  us  then  anticipate 
,  Brittany  calls  us ;  let  us  march,  and  ex- 
estinies.  Let  us  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
hat  the  Coalesced  Powers  will  restore  the 
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CHAP,  garrison*  of  Mayence,  which  crossed  the  Loire  mid 
^^  ■    .invaded  the  country  on  the  10th  September.   Tb 


1793.  Royalists  were  defeated  in  several  encounters,  ud 
Defeat  of  drivcu  back  by  this  invasion.  Bonchamps  was  defeiti 
licantTt^^^d  near  the  rocks  of  Erigny,  while  Lescure  expep 
Torfou.  rienced  a  check  at  Thouars,  and  the  whole  Low 
Poitou  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  utmost  exertions  of  Charette.  The  6aoen» 
sive  retreat  of  these  columns,  however,  brought  tb 
Royalist  bodies  nearer  each  other ;  and  a  simultaafr 
ous  effort  was  made  by  all  their  forces.  D'Elbee,  nd 
Bonchamps,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  woonA 
having  united  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  amj 
having  received  the  benediction  of  the  Curate  of  ft 
Laud,  and  heard  high  mass  at  midnight,  they  attadu 
Sept.  19.  ed  the  Republicans  at  daybreak  on  the  19th  Septoo- 
her.  The  Royalists  were  forty  thousand  strong;  the 
Republicans  somewhat  less  numerous ;  but  they  em- 
braced the  garrison  of  Mayence,  the  best  isoldierB  in 
France.  All  the  chiefs  felt  that  this  invasion  mut 
at  all  hazards  be  repelled,  and  that  the  moment  bad 
arrived  when  they  must  conquer  or  die.  Charetta^ 
certain  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  generals,  had 
arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  blocking  op 
the  road  to  Torfou.  His  defeated  and  discouraged 
troops,  however,  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  veterans  of  Kleber ;  they  were  broken,  and 
falling  into  confusion,  when  M.  de  Lescure,  seeing 
affairs  wellnigh  desperate,  exclaimed — "  Are  there 
not  four  hundred  men  brave  enough  to  die  with  me?* 
The  peasants  of  the  parish  of  Echaubroigni^  seven- 
teen hundred  strong,  answered  him  with  shouts,  and 
this  feeble  division  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Repub- 
lican forces  for  two  hours,  till  the  division  of  Bon- 
champs arrived.  This  reinforcement  speedilychanged 
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the  face  of  affairs;  the  peasants,  dispersed  in  single  chap. 
*'«  behind  the  hedges  which  enveloped  the  Eepub-.   ^'^* 


licans,  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  every  side ;  the    1793. 
cannon  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  whole  army 
thrown  into  confusion.     Nothing  but  the  heroic  de- 
Totion  of  Colonel  Chouardin  and  his  regiment,  who^  Jom  w. 
maintained  the  bridge  of  Boussay,  and  suffered  them-f^^'JiJ^' 
selves  to  be  in  great  part  destroyed  before  they  213,214- 
abandoned  it,  preserved  the  invading  army  from  total  34—41. 
destruction.^ 

Still  the  Boyalists  had  not  a  moment  to  lose;  it 
was  indispensable  to  attack  immediately  the  corps  of  And  of 
General  Beysser,  which  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  Mo^nudu*' 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Kleber.     On  the  day|^^' 
after  their  victory  at  Torfou,  they  surprised  him  at 
Montaigut,  and  routed  the  Republicans  entirely,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammuni- 
tion.   This  was  followed  by  the  surprise  and  total  Sept.  22. 
defeat  of  General  Mukinski  at  St  Fulgent,  by  Cha- 
rettcand  Lescure;  while,  on  the  very  same  day,  Bon- 
champs  and  D'Elbee  assailed  the  retreating  columns 
of  General  Kleber,  encumbered  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  after  throwing  them  into  confusion, 
captured  a  large  portion  of  their  baggage  ;  but  this  *  Laroch. 
wccess,  though  considerable,  was  nothing  to  whatjom.iv ' 
would  have  been  obtained  had  the  whole  I^oyalistl^^^'^^"^:. 
forces  been  united,  as  they  should  have  been,  against  42— 44. 
the  formidable  bands  of  Mayence.* 

In  other  quarters  the  Vendeans  were  equally  suc- 
cessful.    General  Rossignol,  with  fifteen  thousand  ^en^rar^ 
^en,  indeed,  defeated  an  ill-concerted  attack  of  the  Tiossin^noi 
Royalist  chiefs,  Talmont  and  Autichamp  ;  but  hav-andgene^ 
*ng,  after  this  success,  advanced  with  Santerre  to^^  tho  Re- 
Coron,  he  was  there  attacked  by  Piron  and  Laroche-  p^^i'^an 

•^  .  mvasion. 

jaquelein,  who  had  succeeded  m  rousing  all  the  popu-  Sept.  16. 
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CHAP,  lation  in  the  Deighbouring  parishes ;  and  with  sudi 
•   .  skill  were  the  Royalist  operations  conducted,  that  the  - 


1793.  Republican  army  was  pierced  in  the  centre,  and 
tirely  dispersed,  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  andall 
Sept.  18.  their  ammunition  taken.  Immediately  after  this  suc- 
cess, a  detachment  of  the  Royalist  forces  were  ^ 
patched  against  General  Duhoux,  who  had  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Ce,  and  was  driving  the  Vendean  de- 
tachments before  him;  but  no  sooner  hadhearri?ed 
at  the  heights  of  St  Lambert,  than  he  was  assuled 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Royalist  forces,  while  Bemier,  a 
farmer's  servant  in  the  parish  of  St  Lambert,  swwa 
across  the  river,  and  attacked  them  in  rear  withths 
armed  peasants  in  his  vicinity.  The  rout  soon  iM 
complete;  all  the  artillery  of  the  invaders  was  tak6% 
and  their  column,  nine  thousand  strong,  totally  dfr* 
stroyed.  Such  was  the  terror  produced  by  these  do- 
feats,  that  the  levee  en  masse  assembled  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  dispersed  without  strikingablow, 
and  the  regular  forces  of  the  Republicans,  on  sH 
sides,  quitted  the  Vendean  territory.  Thus,  by » 
series  of  most  brilliant  military  combinations,  se- 
conded by  the  most  heroic  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  peasants,  was  the  invasion  of  six  armies,  amoant- 
ing  to  a  hundred  thousand  regular  troops,  part  of 
whom  were  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  besides  si 
equal  force  of  National  Guards,  defeated,  and  lossei 
inflicted  on  the  Republicans  incomparably  greater 
than  they  had  suffered  from  all  the  Allies  put  to- 
gether since  the  commencement  of  the  war;  a  striking 
proof  of  the  admirable  skill  with  which  their  chiefc 
1  Jom.  iy.  had  availed  themselves  of  their  central  position  and 
Laroch.  '  peculiar  mode  of  fighting  to  crush  the  invading  forces^ 
B^^u^^u  and  a  memorable  instance  of  what  can  be  efiectedbf 
2S^d2.     resolute  men,^  even  without  the  advantages  of  regulsr 
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iganixation,  if  ablj  conducted,  against  the  most  chap. 
mnidable  superiority  of  military  force.  ^"* 


But  the  Vendeans  had  to  contend  with  a  redoubt-    1793. 
de  adversary,  and  unfortunately  the  invading  army,  vigorous 
om  which  most  was  to  be  apprehended,  was  that®f®*jJJ,°QQ_ 
hich  had  suffered  least  from  their  attacks.     The^e''n™<*n<' 

11  •  /*»  i  *^  Pans. 

ooYention  made  the  most  vigorous  etiorts  to  meet 
IS  danger.  Barere,  in  a  report  to  the  Convention, 
edared,  <*  The  inexplicable  La  Vendee  still  exists ; 
irenty  times  since  this  rebellion  broke  out  have  your 
efHresentatives,  your  generals,  the  committee  itself, 
bdared  that  it  was  stifled,  and  yet  it  exists  more 
iMrmidable  than  ever.  We  thought  we  could  destroy 
t;  the  tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  neighbouring  depart- 
Dents ;  a  prodigious  number  of  armed  citizens  were 
uwmbled  to  crush  the  insurrection  ;  and  a  sudden 
pame  has  dissolved  the  whole  like  a  cloud.  You  must 
diange  your  system  ;  one  despotic  chief  must  head 
jour  armies ;  a  term  must  be  put  to  the  existence  of 
ikbrigands.  Like  the  Giant  in  the  fable,  which  was 
BO  longer  invincible  but  when  he  touched  the  earth, 
jou  must  sever  them  from  their  native  soil  before  youi  n^t. 
can  destroy  them."  In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  ^i^\g^^ 
General  Lechelle  was  appointed  generalissimo ;  the  Jom.  ir. 
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CHAP,  of  his  countrymen.    On  learning  the  massacres  whidi 
^^^'   .the  Kepublicans  were  making  of  their  countrynMl 


1793.   who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  which  were 

manded  by  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  forbidding 
them  ^o  give  quarter,  the  Royalist  soldiers  loudlf 
demanded  reprisals  upon  the  numerous  captives  ivb|. 
were  in  their  hands ;  but  the  leaders  expressed  sool 
horror  at  the  proposal,  that  they  always  succeeded  M 
preventing  it  from  being  carried  into  effect.    Tta 
formidable  bands  of  Mayence,  at  this  time,  were  H 
much  disgusted  with  the  savage  proceedings  of  thi  ■ 
Convention,  that  they  offered,  if  their  pay  was  gm  ■ 
ranteed,  to  join  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  Boyalkk 
cause ;  but  the  large  sum  required  for  this  purpoMb 
amounting  to  400,000  francs,  (L.l6,000,)  joined  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  Eoyalists  that  some  treachery 
was  intended,  rendered  a  design  abortive  which,  if 
executed,  would  have  given  a  decisive  prepondmwHse  .1 
to  the  Vendean  forces.     Where  was  England  thok  J 
whose  Government  could  so  easily  have  procanl  j 
this  sum,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pefr  ] 

u.^M^62,  sants  of  La  Vendee,  and  thereby  secured  an  inerti-   ; 

^\  «?;  mable  support  to  the  Royalist  arms  in  the  west  of 

roch.2I8,  T^  ^,  '^ 

219.         France  ?  * 

Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  their  enemiei 

Ruinous    were  concentrating  under  one  able  hand  the  whda 

oflhe""    of  the  Vendean  war,  the  Royalist  chiefs,  divided 

Royalists,  about  the  points  to  which   their  forces  should  bo 

directed,  separated  their  troops,  Charette  drawing  off 

towards  the  Island  of  Noirmoutiers,  while  Lescuro 

and  Beaurepaire  took  post  near  Chatillon  to  mako 

head  against  Westerman,  who  was  advancing  with  a 

powerful  force,  massacring,  without  distinction,  all 

the  inhabitants,  and  burning  every  edifice  that  bis 

soldiers  could  reach.    Lescure,  Stofflet,  and  Larocbe- 


r'^jSPW'^ 
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aqueleiu,  united,  had  only  six  thousand  men  at 
ffoolin  and  Chevres,  a  little  in  front  of  ChatiUon,  ^ 
rherc  they  were  attacked  by  a  column  of  twenty-  ^793* 
je  thousand  Republicans  under  Westerman :  the 
Iperiority  of  his  force  was  such,  that  he  drove  thera 
po  the  town,  which  was  speedily  captured  by  his 
Srccs  ;  but  their  success  was  of  short  duration  ;  oa,  7- 
Sonchamps  and  Larochejaquelin  having  roused  the 
kosantry,  and  reassembled  the  whole  grand  army, 
ko  days  after,  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  Ke- 
pttbUcans,  totally  defeated  tbem^  and  drove  them  out 
ChatiUon,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand  men 
d  all  their  artillery.  During  the  rout,  Westerman, 
rto  saw  that  the  Royalists  in  Chatillon  were  almost 
drunk,  and  kept  no  look-out,  conceived  the  bold 
;ign  of  re-entering  the  town^  and  cutting  to  pieces  • 

This  project  was  completely  success- 
il    Taking  a  hundred  intrepid  hussars,   mth  aocui'j. 
madier  mounted  behind  each  man,  he  returned  at 
iteidnight  to  Chatillon,  where  the  Vcndcans,  as  usual, 
haj  placed  no  sentinels,  broke  into  the  streets,  ^tit ' j^^™^'^' 
iowa  oieat  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  who,  between  r,jLroch. 
lieep  and  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  making  any  229' "" ' 
tfeUtance,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  after  a  scene  of?^^^^^;^' 
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CFiAP.  withstanding  the  most  urgent  representations  from  " 
.the  other  leaders,  Charette  persisted  in  his  systen 


17y3.  Qf  separate  operations,  and  wasted  his  force  in  a  fruit- 
less expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutiers.  Lescun 
and  Bonchamps,  however,  hastened  to  support  IL 
de  Royrand,  who  was  flying  before  the  invaders.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  former  should  await  the  enemy 
in  front,  while  the  latter  should,  by  a  circuitooi 
route,  assail  them  in  flank.  But  the  Republicani 
having  advanced  more  slowly  than  was  expected, 
Lescure  came  up  with  them  before  Bonchamps  wai 
ready  to  support  him  ;  and  though  they  yielded  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  furious  attack  of  the  Yen- 
deans,  yet  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  and  a  dcspe- 
perate  charge  in  flank  made  by  Beaupuy  when  di»- 
ordered  by  success,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
they  fell  back  to  Beaupreau,  while  the  Republican! 
bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  da?  the 
victorious  army  entered  Cholet,  which  the  discour- 
aged Yendeans  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  defend. 
The  Royalist  loss  was  not  severe;  but  they  sustained 
an  irreparable  misfortune  in  a  wound  of  M.  Lescure^ 
who  was  shot  through  the  head  when  leading  on  his 
« jom.  iy.  jjjgn,  as  usual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
roch.  229,  The  wouud  provcd  mortal  after  several  weeks  of 
^ach.ii.  suflering,  which  he  endured  with  the  wonted  heroism 
75, 78, 83.  ^^^  sweetness  of  his  character  J 

The  Vcndeans  were  cruelly  discouraged  by  this 
The  Royal- disaster:  the  more  so,  as  the  enemy's  columns  had 
t^^cFOT^thenow  penetrated  the  country  in  every  direction»  and 
]f^^l^  the  ravages  they  had  committed  gave  no  hope  of 
perate  maintaining  the  contest  longer  in  their  native  land. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cra<»s  the  Loire,  and 
carry  the  war  into  Brittany  ;  but,  previous  to  thisi 
it  was  deemed  advisable  bv  all  the  chiefs  to  naake 


cireum- 
ataucea. 
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one  desperate  effort  to  crush  the  invading  force  in  chap, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cholet.     The  action  took  place,    ^'^* 


two  days  after,  and  was  contested  with  the  utmost    ^'^^- 
TT  on  both  sides.    The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the 
^yalists  having  forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Kepub- 
ns  forty -one  thousand ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly 
taperior  in  their  artillery,  which  consisted  of  thirty 
neces^  and  cavalry,  which  amounted  to  three  thou- 
d  men,  and  the  infantry  included  the  best  troops 
in  France*     The  combat  was  felt  on  both  sides  to  be 
*bat  in  effect  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war. 
At  three  in  the  morning  on  the  17th  October,  thcBattToof 
loirad  of  artillery  awakened  the  army,  and  the  sol-^^^^*"'^ 
dicrs  hastened  to  hear  grand  mass  from  the  curate  of 
tbe  village  where  the  headquarters  were  placed.    The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  torchlight ;  the  priest, 
in  fervid  and  eloquent  terms,  besought  them  to  com- 
bat courageously  for  their  God,  their  King,  and  their 
children,  and  concluded  by  giving  absolution  to  the 
anned  multitude-  The  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  the 
discharges  of  cannon  which  interrupted  his  discourse, 
filled  all  hearts  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  the 
festers  which  were  about  to  follow.     The  Repub-, , 
ijcans  were  drawTi  up  m  three  divisions,  the  garrison  3ifi,  3ifl. 

beu\iLlL  ii. 
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CHAP,  order  into  the  town  of  Cholet,  where  the  grei 

^^'    of  artillery  was  captured.     The  hattle  seeme 

1793.   lost,  and  the  Bepublieans,  panic-struck  by  t1 

ous  onset  of  their  enemies,  were  flying  on  al 

when  Lechelle,  as  aJast  resource,  ordered  his  < 

to  charge,  and  the  reserve,  composed  of  the  g 

of  Mayence,  to  advance.     The  charge  of  hon 

place  from  right  to  left  through  the  whole  B 

army,  now  disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their  i 

.  and  at  the  same  time  the  iron  bands  of  1A 

emerged  through  the  fugitives,  and  checked  tl 

suit  of  the  victors.     In  an  instant  the  face 

action  was  changed ;   the  Vendeans,  seized 

sudden  panic,  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  exults 

victory  was  succeeded  by  the  terrors  of  defeat. 

extremity,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  D'Elb 

Bonchamps,  collected  two  hundred  of  the  bra 

their  troops,  and  by  their  heroic  resistance,  n 

gave  time  to  the  Royalists  to  escape,  but  droi^ 

the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  enemy.    Their 

unhappily  proved  fatal  to  the  two  latter,  wh 

mortally  wounded  in  the  middle  of  the  chargi 

»jom.  ir.  rochejaquelein,  with  great  difficulty,  coUecb 

^^^i*  «^^  thousand  men,  with  which  he  carried  off  the  wc 

roch.23G,  .  «  i  •  n  Tfc 

237.  remains  of  his  gallant  comrades  to  Beaupreau, 
8^91'"' they  passed  the  night;  while  the  remainder 
B^nch.  49. army  fled  towards  the  Loire,  and  without  any 
137.         commenced  the  passage  of  the  river.' 

This  defeat  proved  highly  injurious  to  th 

Glorious    dean  cause,  not  only  by  the  confusion  and  dep 

an™dcath  which  it  had  occasioned  among  the  troops,  1 

of  Bon-     irreparable  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  t^i 

distinguished  of  their  generals.     The  gallai] 

champs  was  carried  by  his  weeping  soldiers 

Florent,  where  the  Vendeans,  worked  up  to  m 
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f  die  conflagration  of  all  their  towns,  and  the  mas-  chap. 
JOB  of  their  families,  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  ^^^' 
0  immediate  destruction  of  five  thousand  prisoners  1793. 
bo  were  confined  in  the  town.  The  intelligence  of 
Itwonnd  of  Bonchamps  redouhled  their  fury,  and 
Mhing  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  unhappy  cap- 
mi.  Already  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
M  turned  on  the  helpless  crowd  of  captives,  whose 
Brtmction  to  all  appearance  was  inevitable.  Mean- 
Ule,  the  officers  of  his  army,  on  their  knees,  by  his 
0inde,  awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  report  of 
he  surgeon ;  their  downcast  and  weeping  counter 
noes  soon  told  him  that  there  was  no  hope ;  while 
he  eries  of  the  soldiers  from  without  announced  the 
■ninent  peril  of  the  prisoners.  Instantly  Bon- 
huapB  seized  D'Autichamps,  who  knelt  beside  his 
Bnqh,  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him  immediately 
lifyand  convey  to  the  soldiers  his  last  orders  to  save 
hb  eaptives.  The  latter  quickly  ran  to  fulfill  the 
hnume  mission,  but  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  state 
of  exasperation,  that  not  even  the  announcement  of 
BoDchiunps!  entreaties  could  at  first  arrest  the  uplift- 
rf  arm  of  destruction.  At  length,  however,  tbey 
btaied  to  his  reiterated  supplications ;  the  guns  were 
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CHAP.  Divine  mercy ;  I  have  not  acted  from  pride,  or  tU 
^"*     desire  of  a  glory  which  perishes  in  eternity ;  I  hate 


1703.  tried  only  to  overturn  the  rule  of  impiety  and  blood; 
I  have  not  been  able  to  restore  the  throne,  but  I 
have  at  least  defended  the  cause  of  God,  my  EiD(^ 
>  Bonch.  and  my  country  ;  and  he  has  in  mercy  enabled  me 
Laroch.  to  pardou — "  Here  the  voice  of  the  hero  faikdi 
Beauch.ii.  ^°^  ^®  expired  amidst  the  sobs  of  all  who  witnessed 
96,97.*     the  scene.' 

While  the  last  moments  of  the  Royalist  chief  we» 
Atpocious  ennobled  by  an  act  of  mercy,  the  triumph  of  the  Re^ 
thrRepub- publicans  was  stained  by  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for 
lioaiu.       cruelty.     The  towns  of  Beauprcau  and  Cholet  w«e 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants  of  every  age  ^ 
and  sex  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  trophies  of  victorj 
reared  on  the  blood-soaked  ruins  of  their  murdered   \ 
cotkntrymen's  dwellings.     "The  National  Conven-    i 
tion,"  said  the  representatives  Bourbotte  and  Thin^    ! 
reau,  in  their  report  to  the  Assembly,  "have  decreed    j 
that  the  war  in  La  Vendee  should  be  concluded  bf    ^ 
the  end  of  October;  and  we  may  now  say  with  truth    ; 
that  La  Vendee  no  longer  exists.  A  profound  solitude 
reigns  in  the  country  recently  occupied  by  therebds: 
you  may  travel  far  in  those  districts  without  meeting    ] 
„     ^  ,  either  a  living  creature  or  a  dwelling:  for,  with  the 

»nist  Pari.  .  -  ^,     ,         o    .        T^i  .1  vxxi 

XXX.  exception  of  Cholet,  Samt  r  lorent,  and  some  little 
desvZd.  towns,  whcrc  the  number  of  patriots  greatly  exceeds 
J  ^^^  *^^*  ^^  *^®  Royalists,  we  have  left  behind  us  nothing 
318.     '     but  ashes  and  piles  of  dead."  * 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Vendean  forces,  with  the 

Preadfui   excoption  of  thosc  under  Charette,  flocked  to  Saint 

thTStre.^  Florent,  with  the  design  of  hastening  over  the  Loire. 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene 

which  presented  itself:  eighty  thousand  persons,  of 

whom  little  more  than  one-half  were  armed,  filled 
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be  semicircolar  valley  which  extends  from  the  base 
f  the  heights  of  Saint  Florent  to  the  margin  of  the 
vier.  Soldiers,  Momen,  children,  old  men,  were 
nodded  together,  flying  in  consternation  from  their 
liming  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  darkened  the 
ir  behind  them  ;  while  in  front  extended  the  broad 
irface  of  the  Loire,  with  a  few  barks  only  to  ferry 
rer  the  helpless  multitude.  In  the  midst  of  the 
omult,  and  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries 
f  the  fugitives,  every  one  sought  his  children,  his 
ttrents,  or  his  defenders;  and,  crowding  to  the  shore, 
tretched  out  their  arms  to  the  opposite  bank,  as  if, 
rben  it  was  reached,  a  period  would  be  put  to  all 
.Ijeir  sufferings.  So  terrible  was  the  spectacle,  so 
rekment  the  agitation  of  the  multitude,  that  num- 
bers compared  it  to  the  awful  spectacle  which  awaits 
ih  world  at  the  day  of  judgment.  But  the  retribu- 
tiTe  justice  of  Heaven,  though  slow  to  punish,  neither 
slumbered  nor  slept  On  that  day  nineteen  years 
^an  the  retreat  from  Moscow;  on  that  day  twenty 
las  completed  the  Eout  of  Leipsic* 

The  generals  were  at  first  in  despair  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowd  of  fugitives  who  surrounded  the  army, 
and  the  utter  confusion  into  which  all  ranks  were 


CHAP. 
XIL 

1793. 

18th  Oct, 


>  Larocb^ 
2Zd,  240. 
Beiuch.  il. 
09j  100. 


Their 
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CHAP,  vanced  posts  of  the  Eepublicans  had  yet  reached  Saint 

^'^'     Florent.    On  the  day  following,  Westerman  and  the 

1793.   foremost  of  the  Republicans  came  up  to  Saint  florent 

in  time  to  witness  the  last  detachments  of  the  Ven- 

deans  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  vented  iheir 

disappointment  by  devastating  with  fire  and  svrord 

the  unhappy  country  which  they  had  abandoned. 

Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  da 

army  should  now  pursue.     M.  de  Lescure  strong!]^ 

recommended  that  they  should  advance,  before  they 

were  weakened  by  any  further  losses,  to  Nantes,  in 

order  both  to  secure  a  depot  for  the  army,  op«!  a 

communication  with  England,  and  place  the  unarmed 

crowd  of  women  and  children  in  a  place  of  safety; 

1  Jom.  ir.  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  Royalist  cam 

Laroch.^'  if  this  advicc  had  been  adopted.     But  the  Prince  of 

23^—241,  Talmont  strongly  urged  a  movement  towards  Rennei^ 

Beauch.  ii.  where  an  insurrection  was  expected  to  break  out|  and 

1097^^^'  his  advice  was  adopted.  * 

No  sooner  were  the  Vendeans  in  Brittany  than 
Henri  La-  they  made  choice  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelien  to  be 
iTnUmade*^®^^  commaudcr,  in  the  room  of  D'Elbee,  who  wai 
command-  utterly  disabled  by  wounds,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
'tion  of  M.  Lescure,  who  was  yet  lingering  on  the 
bed  of  death.     "  Could  a  miracle  restore  me  to  life^* 
said  that  generous  warrior,  with  a  feeble  voice,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  "  I  could  form  no  wish  but  to  be 
his  aide-de-camp."   Much  had  been  gained  by  eflect 
ing  the  passage ;  but  though  the  troops  were  still 
numerous,  they  were  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  active  operations.    Disheartened  by  de- 
feat, exiled  from  their  country,  overwhelmed  with  a 
useless  multitude  of  women  and  children,  who  fol- 
lowed their  steps,  the  soldiers  were  very  diflferent 
from  the  ardent  and  impetuous  bands,  who  at  Saumur 
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aod  Torfou  had  carried  terror  into  tbe  Republican   ciiap. 
ranks.     They  were  no  longer  in  their  own  parishes ; .    ^  ' 


their  mode  of  fighting  was  ill  adapted  for  an  open    ^793. 
country,  where  artillery  and  cavalry  constituted  the 
principle  weapons  of  war;  they  had  no  magazines  or 
ammunition,  and  they  had  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  a  recent  and  bloody  defeat.    What  then  must  have 
been  the  skill  of  the  generals,  what  the  valour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  could  still,  even  amidst  such  disastrous 
circumstances,  again  chain  victory  to  their  standards, 
and  gain  such  an  ascendency  over  their  enemies,  thati  j^m.  iv. 
but  for  the  invincible  repugnance  of  the  troops  to|2.  ^  ^  .. 
leave  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  they  might  haveios,  109. 
marched  to  Paris  itself.^ 

The  army  advanced  successively  to  Ingrande,  and 
Chateau  Gonthier,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  easily  Battle  of 
routed.  At  Laval,  nine  thousand  National  Guards  QontWer. 
disputed  the  entrance  of  the  town,  but  Larochejaque-^^th  Oct. 
lein  carried  it  by  assault,  and  dispersed  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  General  Lechelle,  and  the  Convention, 
who  flattered  themselves  that  the  insurrection  was 
crushed  by  the  victory  of  Cholet,  were  beyond  mea- 
sure astonished  by  the  discovery,  that  the  Royalists 
had  crossed  the  river  without  loss,  and  were  in  a  situ- 
ation menacing  alike  to  Angers  and  Nantes.  After 
niuch  hesitation,  it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  Repub- 
lican army  into  two  columns,  the  one  of  which  was 
to  cross  at  Nantes,  and  the  other  by  the  bridge  of 
Ce,  and  unite  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Royal  army.  23cl  Oct. 
Lechelle  came  up  with  them  while  still  occupying 
the  town  of  Laval ;  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two 
columns,  commenced  an  attack.  Larochejaquclcin 
flew  through  the  ranks,  and  addressed  these  ener- 
getic words  to  his  soldiers  : — "  To  efface  now  the 
remembrance  of  your  former  defeats  is  the  only  sal- 
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CHAP,  vation  that  remains  to  you.     On  your  arms  now  da* 
^^^*   .pends  not  only  your  own  lives,  and  those  of  your  wiwt 


1793.    and  children,  but  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  at 
tars  of  God.     Let  us  then  advance  to  victory  j  Urn 
Bretons  extend  their  arms  to  receive  you;  they  wiBi : 
aid  us  to  reconquer  our  hearths ;  but  now  we  mnt 
conquer  ;  a  defeat  would  be  irreparable  ruin."    Lfr: 
scure  insisted  upon  being  carried  in  a  litter  throogl^ 
the  ranks,  and  sharing  in  the  dangers  that  awaitei 
them.     Animated  by  these  examples,  the  Royalisli 
advanced  to  the  encounter  in  close  columns.    Byi 
vigorous  charge  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  hoTH^ 
Stofflet  made  himself  master  of  some  pieces  of  caniioiib  j 
of  which  his  troops  were  entirely  destitute,  which  bi 
immediately  turned  against  the  enemy ;  Larocha- 
jaquelein  and  Roy  rand  pressed  them  severely  in  froufc  ; 
while  another  column,  headed  by  Dehargues,  turned  ' 
their  flank,  and  attacked  them  in  rear.     The  Yen- 
deans  had  to  deal  with  the  redoubtable  garrison  of  ^ 
Mayence,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  dfr 
spair^  and  on  no  former  occasion  had  exhibited  a  more 
enthusiastic  valour.     After  a  desperate  struggle,  the 
Bepublicans  began  to  give  way ;  they  were  pursoed 
with  loud  shouts  by  the  Royalists  as  far  as  Chateaa 
,  Gonthier,  where  a  battery  of  cannon  for  a  momoit 

322, 326i  arrested  their  progress ;  but  Larochejaquelein  threw 
^ch.  ^^  himself  on  the  guns,  carried  them,  and  pursued  the 
^j-^--264.  enemy  through  the  town  with  great  slaughter.  On 
GuerrM  reaching  the  open  country,  on  the  opposite  side,  thej 
fi*3^^3oe  dispersed,  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  utter 
Beauch.  ii.  coufusiou,  by  diver^jinor  lines,  reached  the  towns  ef 

120,12a—  -^  1  %WT  1 

130.         Kennes  and  ^antes.^ 

In  this  battle,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  which 
had  inflicted  such  losses  on  the  Yendeans,  wtf 
almost  entirely  destroyed ;  the  total  loss  of  the  Be* 
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abUcans  was   twelve  IhousaTid  men,  and  nineteen  cnAP* 
leces  of  caDnon  ;  and  of  their  whole  army,  scarce     ^'^' 


fen  thousand  could  be  rallied  at  Angers  after    ^'*^^' 
faction.     General  Lechelle  was  so  overwhelmed  Great  re- 
the  disaster,  that  he  resided  the  command  in^ctory.  " 
espair,  and  retired  to  Tours,  where  anxiety  and 
lia^rin  soon  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.     On 
ae  day  when  this  astonishing  victory  was  gained, 
ere  announced  the  extinction  of  the  war  of  La 
Ddee,  in  the  Convention^  in  the  following  terms: — 
Vendee  is  no  more.     Montai^ut  and  Cbulet 
in   our  power  ;   the  brigands  are  every  where 
enninated  ;   a  profound  solitude  reigns  in  the 
je,  covered   with   cinders  and   watered    with 
leare.    The  death  of  Bench  amps  alone  is  equivalent 
to  a  victory.     Abandoning  themselves  to  the  most 
Bmultuous  joy  at  this  intelligence,  the  people  danced 
a  ail  the  public  places  of  Paris,  and  every  where 
rte exclamation  was  heard,  ''La  Vendee  is  no  morel" 
llmay  be  conceived^  then,  what  was  the  public  eon- 
pemation  when,  a  few  days  after>  it  was  discovered iHist.Papi, 
thit  the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that^^^^y^^^';^ 
nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  advance  of  thei32^i34. 
Boyalists  to  the  capital.' 
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CHAP,  moment  of  decisive  success.     After  remaimng  1 

_5!!l_days  at  Laval,  to  restore  some  degree  of  order 

1793. .  the  array,  they  advanced  to  Fougeres,  in  ihe  fat 

of  being  reinforced  by  recruits  from  Brittany,  and 

drawing  nearer  the  expected  aid  from  Great  Brxbi 

Here  two  emigrants  arrived  with  despatches  from 

British  Government,  which,  after  assuring  the  V 

deans  of  the  desire  of  England  to  aid  them,  and 

commending  Granville  as  the  point  of  debarkati* 

promised  succour  on  their  arrival  at  that  port.  T 

offer  removed  every  hesitation  as  to  their  plans ;  1 

prospect  of  obtaining  a  seaport  town,  defended 

fortifications,  where  they  could  at  once  deposit  ii 

place  of  safety  the  crowd  of  helpless  mouths  wh 

encumbered  the  army,  obtain  a  firm  footing  for  tfa 

stores,  and  open  a  direct  communication  with  i 

powerful  allies  who  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  th 

assistance,  dispelled  every  doubt.     They  determin 

in  consequence,  to  march  to  Granville,  and  i 

patched  an  answer  by  the  British  envoy,  in  whi* 

after  expressing  their   intentions,  and  explaini 

their  wants,  they  entreated  that  a  Prince  of  1 

Blood  might  be  sent  to  assume  the  commandy  a 

terminate  the  divisions  which  already  began  to  pa 

lyse  their  movements.     Meanwhile,  the   Repal 

cans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  repair  the  c 

aster;    and  while  Kleber  laboured  assiduously 

ov.  1.     Angers  to  reorganise  his  army,  the  Convention  issn 

1?™329;  a  bloody  decree,  in  which  they  ordered,  that  "  Ev< 

aroch.     city  which  should  receive  the  rebels,  give  them  si 

eauch.  ii.cour,  or  fail  to  repel  them  with  all  the  means  in  tb 

55'.  **     power,  should  be  treated  as  a  city  in  revolt,  razed 

TsTend   *^®  ground,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  infaal 

321,327. tan ts  confiscated  to  the  Republic.***     Fortunate! 
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ihe  weakness  of  tbeir  arms  on  the  right  hank  of  the  chap. 
Laire  preyented  this  atrocious  decree  from  heing.   ^^^' 


lenerally  carried  into  execution.  1793. 

At  Fongeres  the  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
fj  the  death  of  M.  Lescure,  who  sunk  at  length  Death  of 
nder  the  consequences  of  the  wound  he  had  received  scire, 
t  the  hatUe  of  Cholet,  and  the  protracted  suffering 
Old  anxiety  which  he  had  since  undergone.  He 
nndted  the  approach  of  death  with  his  usual  serenity. 
'Open  the  windows/'  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was 
latching  by  his  bedside;  "is  it  clear? — "Yes," 
nd  she,  "the  sun  is  shining." — "I  have  then,*' 
rapBed  the  dying  general,  "  a  veil  before  my  eyes : 
[  abrays  thought  that  my  wound  was  mortal :  I  have 
BO  longer  any  doubt  of  it.  My  dearest,  I  am  about 
lo  leave  you ;  that  is  my  sole  regret,  and  that  I  have 
Bot  been  able  to  replace  the  King  upon  the  throne. 
I  leave  you  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  with  a  help- 
1m  in&nt,  and  another  in  your  bosom ;  that  is  what 
fittresses  me.  For  myself  I  have  no  fears  :  I  have 
cften  seen  death  before  me,  and  it  has  no  terrors  : 
I  Ixope  to  go  to  heaven.  It  is  you  alone  that  I  re- 
gret," and  here  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  "I  hoped 
to  have  made  you  happy.     Forgive  me  now,  if  ever 


?ille. 
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AP.  their  fatigues,  advanced  slowly  to  Granville,  wbicl 

'}' they  surrounded  with  thirty  thousand  combatants 

^^'  Their  march  had  been  so  much  delayed  by  theii 
oyai- incumbrances^  that  no  hope  remained  of  surprising 
i  at  the  place,  and  the  want  of  heavy  artillery  precludec 
the  possibility  of  breaching  its  ramparts.  It  wai 
therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  escalade,  for  tin 
English  succours  had  not  arrived,  and  the  circam* 
stances  of  the  army  rendered  immediate  success  in< 
dispensable.  Soon  scaling-ladders  were  prepared] 
and  the  Royalists,  after  having  in  vain  summoned  the 
place,  advanced  to  the  assault.  Such  was  the  ardoai 
of  the  soldiers  that  they  not  only  made  themselvei 
masters  of  the  suburbs,  but  rushed  into  the  outworks, 
and  some  of  the  bravest  even  mounted  the  rampart, 
supplying  the  want  of  scaling-ladders  by  their  bayo- 
nets,  which  they  stuck  into  the  crevices  of  the  walla 
The  garrison,  panic-struck,  were  flying  from  the 
top,  when  a  deserter  exclaimed — "  Treason  1  we  arc 
betrayed  1'*  and  the  impetuous  crowd,  yielding  to  the 
impulse,  precipitated  themselves  back  into  the  ditch. 
The  attack  continued,  but  not  having  been  preceded 
by  any  reconnoissance,  and  carried  on  in  utter  igna 
ranee  of  the  works,  it  took  place  on  the  least  accessibU 
front,  and  where  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  i 
severe  flanking  fire  from  the  armed  vessels  in  thi 
harbour.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  exertions^ 
the  Vendcans  were  repulsed ;  and  the  Republieac 
commander,  seeing  no  other  way  of  driving  thea 
out  of  the  suburbs,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  thi 
conflagration  being  aided  by  a  high  wind,  soon  re- 
duced them  to  ashes.  The  peasants  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  their  leaders,  returned  a  second  time  to 
the  assault  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  suburbs ; 
but  this  attack  was  again  unsuccessful.  Their  priests 
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ed  their  courage,  by  marchiDg  at  their  head  chap. 
16  crucifix  in  their  hands;  the  officers  led     ^^^' 


columns,  and  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the    1^93. 
the  ardent  troops  rushed  forward,  regardless 
storm  of  musketry  and  grape  which  showered 
ipon  them  from  the  rampart,  and  a  severe 
g  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  harbour.  The 
68  were  broken  down,  the  ditch  crossed,  and  in 
laces  even  the  rampart  scaled  ;  but  the  resist- 
*  the  Republicans  was  as  brave  as  the  assault ;  *  Laroch. 
er  a  murderous  conflict  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  jom.  ir/ 
de  Larochejaquelein  was  reluctantly  compel- ^^-^^j^  .j 
order  a  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  168-176.  * 
n  hundred  men.^ 

I  check  proved  extremely  hurtful  to  the  Ven- 
ause.     Larochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  deter- xi^pip  r^. 
to  advance  to  Caen,  where  a  strong  Royalist*'"**^*  ^°- 
ras  known  to  exist ;  and  they  had  already  set  Loire. 
;he  head  of  the  cavalry  for  that  purpose,  when 
t  broke  out  among  the  troops.     The  autho-i 
the  chiefs  was  immediately  disregarded ;  the 
of  Talmont,  accused  of  a  design  to  escape  to 
was  seized  by  the  mutineers,  and  with  diffi-f 
scued  from  instant  death.  Larochejaquelein's 
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CHAP,  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  would  secure  i 
^^'    .sage  at  Angers  though  its  walls  were  made  of  i 


1793.        The  army,  on  its  return  homewards,  took  the 

Theyde-  of  Pontorson.     Rossignol,  having  coUected  E  Ix 

R^pubiu    eighteen  thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  defend 

pS^toMon  *^^^^^  J  *^^  *  furious  conflict  took  place  in  the  str 

andatDoLbut  the  attack  of  the  Royalists,  who  felt  that 

must  force  their  way  sword  in  hand  to  La  Ve 

was  irresistible ;  the  Republicans  were  driven  i 

point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  streets,  theii 

noniers  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  the  whole 

defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and 

lery.  Rossignol  fell  back  toDol,  where  having  rec 

considerable  reinforcements,  and  been  joined  I 

other  Republican  army,  which  raised  his  for 

thirty-five  thousand  men,  he  endeavoured  to 

head  against  the  enemy,  and  bar  their  return  I 

Vendee.    On  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  ho? 

he  evacuated  the  town,  and  its  single  and  spi 

street  was  crowded  by  carriages,  artillery,  anci 

gage-waggons,  and  above  sixty  thousand  person 

encumbered  the  army.    At  midnight,  the  action 

menced  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  the  Republiea 

the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists  drawn  up  in 

of  the  town ;  the  alarm  was  immediately  giver 

the  troops  hastily  sprung  to  their  arms,  amid 

prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  wl 

no  possible  escape  but  in  their  valour.     The  ra 

of  the  artillery,  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  the  glei 

of  the  sabres  in  torchlight  as  the  horsemen  shook 

in  the  air  when  advancing  to  the  charge,  the  fl< 

illumination  of  the  shells  which  burst  on  ail 

1  Laroch.   fiUcd  the  hclplcss  multitude  with  terror  andagiti 

B^uch  u  ^^^^  ^^^*  attack  of  the  Royalists  was  entirely  sa 

181*         ful,  the  Republicans  were  driven  back  two  lei 
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ft  wing  and  reserve  having  been  suddenly  chap. 

len  disordered  by  success^  by  Rossignors 1« 

thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back    ^'^**'^- 
[o68  to  the  town. 

Tusion  there  soon  became  indescribable ; 
B  broke  their  way  through  the  unarmed  Their  dcs- 
e  the  horsemen  trampled  under  foot  men,  situation 
I  children  in  their  flight ;  and  the  street^^^J^^^^^ 
I  with  wounded  and  dying  victims,  implo-tory. 
>untrymeu  not  to  dssert  them  in  their  dis- 
is  extrenuty  the  chiefs  were  in  such  despair 
mght  death ;  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein 
everal  minutes  with  his  arms  across  in 
lattery,  while  Autichamp,  Marigny,  and 
eaders,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
!  fugitives,  and  'Stofflet,  who  had  at  first 
i  away  by  the  torrent,  made  the  most  vigo- 
to  check  it.     The  women  even  snatched 
from  the  soldiers,  and  discharged  them 
y ;  and  the  priests,  with  the  cross  in  their 
irted  them  to  return  to  the  combat.     The 
articular,  of  Santa  Maria  de  Re,  from  an 
tarangued  the  men  in  the  most  energetic 
My  children,**  said  he,  "  I  will  march  at 
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HAP.  contending  parties,  that  they  seized  each  othcTy 

tore  their  bodies  with  their  hands  when  their  am 

'  ^^-   nition  was  exhausted ;  so  completely  were  the  n 

intermingled,  that  frequently  the  Vendeans  and 

publicans  were  served  with  ammunition  from 

same  tumbrils.  At  length  the  valour  of  the  Roya 

prevailed ;  the  battalions  of  volunteers  in  the 

publican  army  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  i 

the  rout  became  general ;  the  whole  army  disbai 

and  fled,  some  to  Rennes  and  others  to  Fougi 

leaving  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  the 

[^^^-  of  battle;  while   the  Royalists,  headed    by   1 

D.  iy.    priests,  returned  to  Dol,  and  hastened  to  the  chur 

i,uch/  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  unhopec 

r,  198.  escape  from  so  desperate  a  situation.^ 

The  Republicans  were  repulsed,  but  not  defei 
eir  gio^  They  retired  to  a  position  which  they  had  stro 

18  VIC-  * 

y  and  fortified  around  the  town  of  Antrain,  and  there 
iXwn.  harred  the  line  of  the  Royalists*  march.  At  noon 
V.  20.  ^ei-e  attacked  at  all  points  by  the  Vendeans,  hei 
by  Larochejaquelein,  who  was  fearful  to  allow 
first  moments  of  enthusiasm,  consequent  on  t 
victory,  to  pass  away  without  achieving  decisive 
cess.  For  long  the  obstinacy  of  the  Republican 
rested  the  furious  onset  of  the  Vendeans,  but  at  lei 
their  intrenchments  were  carried,  and  they  flee 
all  sides.  The  victors  entered  Antrain  pell-mell ' 
the  fugitives,  and  a  scene  of  matchless  horror  em 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  that  town.  In  the  co 
sion  of  the  flight,  the  soldiers,  the  camp  follow 
and  the  wounded,  were  crowded  amidst  the  artil 
and  baggage-waggons ;  the  whole  fell  together 
the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  there  was  great  < 
ger  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre  would  ensue  I 
the  troops,  now  wrought  up  by  the  cruelties  of 
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JBepablieans  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  chap. 
Bat  their  leaders  interposed,  and  signalized  their.   ^^ ' 


(rinmph  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  humanity.  The  ^'^*'^^- 
vonnded  who  bad  been  taken  were  not  only  treated 
and  clothed  with  the  same  care  as  their  own 
loldiers,  but  they  were  all  sent  back,  without  ex- 
change, to  Rennes,  with  a  letter  to  the  Republican 
authorities  there,  in  which,  after  recounting  the 
atrodoos  cruelty  of  their  troops  in  La  Vendee,  they^.B^jnch. 
added,  **  but  it  is  by  acts  of  humanity  that  the  royal  203. 
anny  avenge  the  massacre  of  its  enemies.''^ 

These  great  victories  again  restored  the  Royalist 
abirs ;  for,  during  the  first  confusion  following  their  Their 
defeat,  the  Republicans  were  in  no  condition  to  have  cuiues  not- 
pnrented  them,  either  from  reaching  the  bridge  of^^^^!^' 
t^flrSaumur,  or  even  making  themselves  masters ▼ictone*, 
of  Nant€s  or  Granville,  from  T\'hich  the  garrison 
bad  DOW  been  withdrawn,*    After  long  deli herat ion ,<  jomAv, 
ik  generals  determined  to  march  back  to  that  place,^^^' 
wliich  DOW  would  become  an  easy  prey,  and  where 
they  might  both  disencumber  themselves  of  their 
foilowerd,  and  open  a  communication  with  England. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  determination  known  than 
tlie  troops  again  broke  out  into  open  revolt ;  and  so 
idiement  was  the  tumult,  that  it  could  only  be  ap- 
&Bsed  bv  an  immediate  chanire  of  the  destination  of 
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CHAP,  tiges  of  our  altars,  and  some  remains  of  ou 
^^''    .where  we  may  find  shelter,  or  in  the  last  63 


1793.  be  allowed  to  repose  in  unmolested  gravei 
corpses  will  not  there,  as  here,  become  the 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.  What  do  we 
from  the  Bretons  ?  Do  they  not  treat  us  li 
dering  brigands  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  hastei 
gain  La  Vendee;  Charette  is  still  redoubtabL 
its  woods ;  let  us  rally  our  standards  to  his, 
may  yet  lead  us  to  victory/'  These  discou 
flamed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  such  a 
that  all  efforts  to  sway  them  became  fruitL 
vain  the  colours  were  displayed  on  the  road 
orson,  and  the  chiefs  made  every  effort  to 
the  soldiers  to  follow  them  ;  a  mutiny  more 
than  that  at  Granville  arose  on  all  sides,  ; 
leaders  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the 
the  Loire.  Thither,  accordingly,  they  mar 
Fougeres,  Ernee,  and  Laval,  without  being  c 
ed  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  courage  of  the 
was  much  abated  by  the  spectacles  of  horro 
met  them  in  revisiting  those  towns  which  t 
formerly  occupied.  Every  where  the  sick,  the 
ed,  the  children  who  had  been  left  behind,  h 
massacred  by  the  Republicans,  and  their  IxM 
lay  unburied  in  the  streets ;  even  the  owner 
houses  who  had  given  them  shelter,  had  bee 
the  sword  with  merciless  severity.  Every 
ao^^Jom.  preached  Angers  with  the  conviction  that  s< 
Beauch  ii  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^  progress  of  this  terrible  war,  h 
207,208.'  perish  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold/ 

Angers,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and 
They  are  bcrcd  by  vast  fauxbourgs,  was  defended  oi 
Aggers.  *' small  garrison,  and,  on  the  approach  of  th 
jNov.  80.    ists,  General  Danican  had  thrown  himseli 
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hAMs  far^ade^  lets  in  the  hope  of  making  good  the  chap. 

place^  than  of  securing  for  it  terms  of  capitulation  ;  ' 
and  if  the  troops  had  known  how  to  conduct  a  coi/p-  ^'^* 
it'jmin,  it  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  and  the  * 
fbole  measures  of  the  Convention  would  have  been 
tefeated.  But  the  attack  was  not  conducted  with  moro 
Hill  than  that  of  Granville^  and  the  troops,  worn  out 
lyfatigue  and  suffering,  did  not  display  their  wonted 
iravery ;  for  long  they  confined  themselves  to  a  dis- 
tant cannonade  \  but  at  length,  after  thirty  hours  of 
imurderous  conflict,  they  had  reached  the  rampart, 
Hid  were  commencing  the  escalade,  when  their  tear 
lag  assailed  by  the  Republican  cavalry,  who  had  been 
ktached  by  Rossignol  to  harass  the  besiegers.  The 
Utack  was  quickly  repulsed  by  M,  Forestier  with  tlie 
Vendean  horse ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  confusion 
produced  by  this  unforeseen  alarm,  that  a  sudden  pa- 
Ucmstantly  seized  the  army  ;  they  left  the  walls,  and 
)egan  to  file  off  in  confusion,  without  orders,  towards 
&eaugi\  The  chiefs  did  their  utmost  to  bring  them 
teck  to  the  assault,  but  in  vain  \  they  even  went  so 
kr  as  to  promise  them  the  pillage  of  the  town  if  they 
irere  successful;  but  such  was  the  virtue  of  thesci Jom, w. 
itmple  people,  even  amidst  all  their  sufferings,  that^*J^j^,^ 
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CHAP.  The  sick  multiplied  with  frightful  rapidity;  thecriei 
.of  the  wounded,  who  were  abandoned  on  the  marGl^ 


1793*  harrowed  up  every  heart ;  the  severity  of  the  weatheTi 
the  dreadful  roads,  the  famine  which  began  to  pretai^ 
the  weeping  crowd  who  surrounded  the  soldiers,  un- 
nerved the  strongest  hearts.  The  chiefs  knew  not 
what  to  do;  the  men  were  in  despair.  In  this  extrani* 
ty,  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  did  vd 
desert  him,  and  after  carefully  weighing  every  ccnui* 
deration,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  destination  cf 
the  army,  and  move  by  La  Flcche  upon  Mans.  TIn 
retreat  was  protected  by  a  strong  rearguard ;  but  ns 
danger  was  apprehended  in  front.  Great,  then,  w» 
the  consternation  of  the  troops  when,  on  arriving  at 
La  Fleche,  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  and 
five  thousand  men  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  thi 
river,  while  their  rear  was  vehemently  assailed.  Bat 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  general  saved  them  frea 
^^-  5-  apparent  ruin.  Ordering  the  rearguard  to  keepfinn^ 
he  took  three  hundred  of  his  boldest  horsemen,  and 
put  a  grenadier  behind  each  en  croupe;  with  this  be 
crossed  the  stream  at  a  ford  a  short  distance  further 
up  at  nightfall,  and  attacked  the  Bepublicans  in  the 
dark.  A  panic  instantly  seized  their  troops,  who  dii- 
» i-aroch.  perscd  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  Larochejaqoe- 
jom.  iv. '  lein  re-established  the  bridge,  and  gave  a  day's  repM 
Beau^.\  *^  ^^^  wearied  army,  after  which  they  continued  their 
223-226.    march  without  opposition  to  Mans.' 

This  town  was  destined  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the 
Defeated  Boyalist  cause.  The  troops  arrived  there  in  such  % 
loL  af  state  of  fatigue,  depression,  and  suff^ering,  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  they  would  be  unable  to  withstand 
a  vigorous  attack;  six  months  of  incessant  marches 
and  combats  had  weakened  their  resolution,  as  well 
as  exhausted  their  strength.   They  were  in  the  state 
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necessary ;  ana  tnis  gave  time  to  tne  itepuD- 
merals  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruc- 
Forces  were  accumulating  on  all  sides ;  Mar- Deo.  12. 
Festerman,  and  Kleber,  had  assembled  forty 
id  men,  with  which  they  assailed  the  exhausted 
it  army,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  an 
They  made,  nevertheless,  a  heroic  defence, 
only  twelve  thousand  could  be  collected  in  a 
i>n  fit  to  face  the  enemy.  Larochejaquelein 
the  bravest  of  his  troops  in  a  fir  wood,  from 
$  they  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  as  long  held  in 
he  left  of  the  Republicans ;  but  Kleber  having 
back  the  division  of  Stofflet  from  its  position, 
ole  army  was  borne  backwards  like  a  torrent 
e  town:  There,  however,  they  resisted  in  the 
bstinate  manner.  Larochejaquelein  pointed 
inon  down  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  great 
p  and  filled  the  whole  houses  in  the  streets  with 
teers ;  a  terrible  fire  arose  on  all  sides,  and  in- 
1  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  combat.  But  after 
tful  night  of  carnage,  the  Republican  columns  x  j^^^  .^ 
ined  ground  in  every  quarter  j  Larochejaque-343,344. 
d  two  horses  killed  under  him :  and«  in  suite  !t9nLV 
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CHAP,  adyance  of  the  victorious  columns ;  he  was  i 

^^^'     and  overturned  in  the  tumult,  his  hand  di 

1793.    and  the  Repuhlicans  commenced  an  indisci 

carnage  on  the  shrieking  fugitives.     Ten  t 

soldiers,  and  an  equal  numher  of  women  i 

dren,  perished  under  their  relentless  swords 

almost  all  their  artillery,  and  an  incalculat 

tity  of  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  th< 

Such  as  survived  owed  their  escape  chiefl 

heroism  of  the  Chevalier  Duhoux,  and  "^ 

Scepeaux,  who,  with  eight  hundred   bra^ 

maintained  their  ground  to  the  very  last,  a 

their  own  hands,  discharged  the  guns  of  a 

which  covered  the  rearguard,  after  all  t 

noniers  had  fallen  by  their  side.     The  pit: 

publicans  massacred  the  women  and  chil 

ijom.iv.  thousands;  youth,  grace,  rank,  and  beau 

343, 344.  alike  disregarded ;  and  the  vast  crowd  wl 

320-322.   flocked  together  to  avoid  destruction,  perish 

m;i68.  the  incessant  discharges  of  grape-shot,  or 

^^Ms"*  ^^^^  ^^  the  musketry,  before  the  eyes  of  t 

Dec.  le!    missioners  of  the  Convention.^ 

Such  of  the  Royalists  as  had  escaped  the 

Their       rcassemblcd  at  Laval  two  days  afterwards 

BtetoI^He*  was  resolved  to  move  to  Ancenis,  with  the  i 

roic  con.   again  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Loire. 

Henri  de   boat  aloDC  was  fouud  in  that  town  ;  but  fo 

Uqueieim  vessels,  laden  with  hay,  were  on  the  oppos 

which  was  guarded  by  patrols  of  the  enemy 

de  Larochejaquelein  finding  that  no  one  had 

to  attempt  their  seizure,  himself  leapt  into  t 

while  another,  which  had  been  brought  i 

bore  M.  de  Langerie  and  eighteen  soldiei 

river,  swollen  with  winter  rains,  was  flowic 

impetuous  torrent,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  v 
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mmg  antiety  on  the  frail  barks  on  which  the  safety  cuap. 

of  the  whole  depended.     At  leugth  they  reached  the  ..  ^-'' 
opposite  shore,  and  the  peasants  began  with  ardour    1793. 
plo  work  at  unloading  the  vessels  of  their  car§roes> 
»liED  a  detachment  of  Kepublicans  appeared  on  the 
coast,  where  they  had  landetl,  and  attacked  and  dis- 

tpersed  the  soldiers  of  Larochejaquelein,  who  was 
jDompelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  forest. 
iAt  the  same  time,  a  gun-boat  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  the  river,  and,  by  a  few  discharges,  sunk 
JltberaftS}  which,  with  easier  haste,  the  peasants 

been  forniinir  to  transport  themselves  over,' Lirocli. 
NhJIe  the  advanced  guard  of  Westerman  assailed j^^^'j^/ 
ilhe  rear.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  skill ?,^^'  '^^^:^ 
(Vaamost  required,  the  army  found  iteelt  deprived  243-245, 
^V\is  leader.' 

Despair  now  seized  upon  the  troops,  who  fled  in 
confusion,  without  either  provisions  or  leaders,  toFinftifflut 
Mort,  and  from  thence,  through  a  heavy  fall  ofD^^^.^22*^' 
fliow,  to  Savenay,  The  soldiers  melted  away  on  all 
sides;  the  sick  and  wounded  were  abandoned,  the 
tiost  intrepid  straggled  in  detached  parties  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire^  and  above  one  thousand  were 
ferried  over  in  the  night,  and  formed  the  nucleus  Dor.  23, 
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CHAP,  wounded  who  could  sit  on  horseback  were  led  oot 
^^'    .to  the  fight,  and  even  young  women  and  boys  seited 


1793.    the  muskets  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  and  joiiMi 
the  array.     Long,  and  with  heroic  resolution,  they 
held  the  immense  columns  of  the  Republicans  m 
check ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  they  fell  back  in  good  order,  with  the  wooM. 
in  front,  and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they  h^ 
left  facing  about  in  the  rear  till  the  last  cartridge,,' 
and  cannon-shot  in  the  army  was  expended.    EfOt 
after  they  could  no  longer  discharge  their  pieces,  tl» 
rearguard  continued  to  fight  with  unshaken  braveif 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  till  they  all  fell  ondoT' 
the  fire  of  the  Republicans.     *^  I  examined  their' 
bodies,''  said  the  Republican  general  in  his  despaldi. 
to  Merlin  de  Thionville,  ^^  and  recognized  the  stem 
expression,  the  invincible  resolution  of  Cholet  and 
Dec.  23.    Laval.     The  men  who  could  conquer  such  enemis^ 
346  349  *  ^*^®  nothing  to  fear  from  other  nations.     That  wtti 
Jom.  ir.'   so  often  styled  in  ridicule  a  contest  with  brigands  and* 
Lac!  xi. '   peasants  has  been  the  severest  trial  of  the  RepubUoj.  j 
168, 169.  I  no^  feel  that  we  shall  have  children's  play  witk  \ 

Beauch.  11.  ,  *     •'  ! 

260-269.    our  other  enemies.  ' 

This  defeat  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Vendiia 

Total  ruin  cause ;   of  eighty  thousand  souls  who  had  crooed 

5^^®^®"^"  the  Loire  six  weeks  before,  scarce  three  thousand  got 

back  in  detached  bodies  to  La  Vendee.     Concealed 

by  the  courageous  hospitality  of  the  peasants,  niUD? 

hers  were  saved  from  the  savage  cruelty  of  thflir 

pursuers,  among  whom  were  Mesdames  de  Larocho^ 

jaquelein  and  Bonchamps,  who  escaped  unparalldr 

ed  dangers,  and  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  by  th^ 

« Jom.  iy    splendid  story  of  their  husbands*  virtues,  and  their 

349.         own  misfortunes.*     Others,  less  fortunate,  fell  into 

d60^;^i.    the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  who  hunted  them 
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Jovo  aiglit  and  day  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  chap. 
tJ9lh  and  led  to  prison  and  the  scaflTold  the  noblest  _f!L_ 
Hood  in  France.  1793. 

Id  war  every  thing  depends  upon  rapidity  of 
BMatioii  and  an  accurate  attention  to  time;  the  Tardy 
nnent  of  success,  once  allowed  to  escape,  never^f^^™*"** 
itunis*     Hardly  had  the  Royalist  standards  disap-^°gii^to 
^Btred  from  the  shores  of  Brittany,  when  the  tardy  the  insur. 
fi^glidi  aoccours,  commanded  by  Lord  Moira,  ^ho^^'^^ 
bi  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accelerate  the 
pnparadonsy  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Cherbourg, 
bring  on  board  eight  English  battalions,  four  thou- 
mi  Hanoverians,  and  two  thousand  emigrants — in 
llten  thousand  men.  They  looked  out  in  vain  for  the 
Bipected  signals,  and  after  remaining  on  the  coast 
irmne  days,  and  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
rfdie  Royalists  at  Granville,  returned  to  Guernsey, 
vhere  the  expedition  was  broken  up.      Had  the 
teoonr  arrived  on  the  coast  a  fortnight  sooner,  had 
im  a  few  English  frigates  appeared  off  Granville 
bring  the  assault,  to  intimidate  the  Republicans, 
ad  mconrage  the  Royalists,  the  town  would  havci  j^^  ;^ 


taken,  the  junction  of  the  English  troops  with^^^* 
be  Royalists  effected,  and  the  united  forces  marched  its,  isi.' 
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CHAP,  which  exerts  them.  Never  was  a  fearer  opportunity  rf 
^^^'  _^  co-operating  with  effect  with  the  continental  RoyaUili 


1793.  than  on  this  occasion.  The  expedition  beyond  th 
Loire,  unaided  as  it  was  by  British  succouri  wm 
doubtless  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  La  Vendfo;  wkL 
yet  never  did  an  army  so  situated  achieve  sadi 
triumphs  as  it  did  before  its  fettal  termination.  BlU; 
fore  it  fell,  that  host,  without  magazines  or  pnilijh^ 
sions,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  its 
and  surrounded  by  three  hostile  armies^ 
one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  in  sixty  days, 
twelve  cities,  gained  seven  battles,  killed 
thousand  of  the  Republicans,  and  took  firom 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  trophies  greater  tkii 
were  gained  by  the  vast  allied  armies  in  Flandn 
during  the  whole  campaign.  Can  there  be  a  doiAt 
then,  that  if  ten  thousand  English  soldiers  had  jooMi 
them  at  Granville,  they  would  have  borne  down  dl 
1  Beauch.  Opposition,  and  marched  in  triumph,  amidst  the  a^ 
iL  260.  clamations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  to  Paris H 
While  the  great  bulk  of  the  Vendean  forces  iwn 
Operations  engaged  in  this  perilous  and  fatal  expedition,  ChlF 
rette.^  rcttc.  With  a  few  thousand  men  who  adhered  toUi 
standard,  made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Nob* 
moutiers,  where  the  Republicans  had  left  but  a  sleiite 
garrison.  He  immediately  began  fortifying  it  wi& 
care,  with  the  design  of  making  a  depdt  for  his  sidd 
wounded,  and  stores.  From  this  place  of  secoriijl^ 
he  made  various  expeditions  into  the  adjoining  pfO- 
vince  during  the  winter  of  1793-4,  with  varioQi 
success,  until  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand 
Army  from  its  expedition  beyond  the  Loire.  Era- 
quently  the  Republican  general  wrote  to  the  mayor 
of  a  village,  that  if  the  inhabitants  would  remaiD 
they  should  suffer  no  violence,  and  having  prevaiM 
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OD  tliem  l^  this  deceitful  pledge  not  to  fly,  surround-  chap. 
ed  it  with  soldiers,  and  put  every  living  soul  to  death. .    ^^ 


General Tharreau  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  ^793. 
of  die  Army  of  the  West,  and  he  found  himself 
Mninally  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  but 
DW-half  of  whom  alone  were  fit  for  active  service, 
Ae  remainder  being  sick,  wounded,  or  exhausted  in 
dm  hospitals.  Thurreau  commenced  his  operations 
hf  adescent  on  the  Island  of  Noirmoutiers,  of  which 
b  easily  made  himself  master,  in  the  absence  of 
Charette.  He  there  found  D'EIbee  covered  with 
iwnds,  who  had  been  removed  to  that  place  of 
imrity  after  the  battle  of  Cholet.  When  the  sol- 
Anrs  entered  his  room,  where  he  was  unable  to  rise 
imi  his  bed,  they  exclaimed, — *^  Here  then  is 
S^Elbee  at  last.'*— "Yes,"  he  replied,  "Here  is  your 
ineiitest  enemy :  if  I  had  been  able  to  wield  a  sword 
|oa  should  never  have  taken  Noirmoutiers."  He 
aiderwent  a  long  interrogatory,  which  he  answered 
lith  equal  firmness  and  good  faith  ;  and  met  death 
litfa  unshaken  constancy  sitting  in  his  chair,  from 
ihidi  his  wounds  disabled  him  from  rising.  His 
hit  words  were  raised  to  save  an  innocent  man  who 
m  led  out  for  execution  by  his  side.     The  ofBcer 
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CHAP,  both  evinced  in  their  last  moments  the  same  courage 
^"'     which  had  been  displayed  by  the  murdered  general. 


1793.  Numbers  of  other  Royalists  were  shot  at  the  same 
time,  among  whom  were  the  two  young  sons  of 
Maignan  de  I'Ecorce,  who  had  followed  their  father 
to  battle  with  a  courage  beyond  their  years. 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  long  survive 
Death  of  his  bravc  commander.    After  his  separation  from  the 
Lar"o"heja.  army  at  the  rout  of  Mans,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
queiein.     Porest  of  Visius,  near  the  Loire,  from  whence  he 
made  frequent  incursions  upon  the  Republican  posts 
with  such  success,  that  his  little  party  daily  increased, 
and  proved  a  source  of  unceasing  disquietude  to  the 
Republicans.     In  one  of  his  incursions  he  made 
prisoner  an  adjutant-general,  bearing  an  order  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  peasants,  and  massacre 
them  after  they  submitted,  a  discovery  which  con- 
tributed in  a  powerful  manner  to  perpetuate  the 
war,  by  taking  away  all  hope  from  the  vanquished. 
March 4,    jjg  fgH  ^t  length,  the  victim  of  his  humanity;  ap- 
proaching two  Republican  grenadiers  upon  whom 
his  party  was  preparing  to  fall,  he  ran  forward^ 
exclaiming,    "Surrender;    I   give   you    quarter" 
Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  the  men  shot 
« Uc.  xi.  him  dead  on  the  spot.     He  was  aged  only  twentj- 
Beauch.ii.  ouo  years.  When  his  soldiers  had  buried  him  where 
Larich.  *  te  fell,  they  exclaimed: — "Now  the   Conyention 
*^-         may  indeed  say  that  La  Vendee  no  longer  exists! "* 
The  Prince  de  Talmont  about  the  same  time  M 
And  the    a  victim  to  the  Republican  revenge.     He  was  made 
Talmont.  prisoucr  near  Laval,  and  after  being  led  about  in 
ifCTueWM*"^™?*^  from  city  to  city  for  a  considerable  time, 
of  the  Re-  was  cxecutcd  in  the  court  of  his  own  chateau.    When 
P"   ^*°*'  brought  before  his  judges,  he  said,  "  Descended  from 
the  Latremouilles,  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  Laval,  I 
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was  in  duty  bound  to  serve  the  King ;  and  I  will  chap. 
show  in  my  last  moments  that  I  was  worthy  to  defend.    ^^^ 


the  throne.     Sixty-eight  combats  with  the  Republic    ^793. 
cans  have  rendered  me  familiar  with  death." — **  You 
are  an  aristocrat,   and  I  am  a  patriot/'  said  the 
judge. — **  Work  out  your  trade,**  replied  he,  "  I 
have  performed  my  duty.**     His  faithful  servant  was 
offered  his  life,  but  he  refused  to  survive  his  master, 
and  followed  him  to  the  scaffold.     The  execution  of 
these  gallant  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  first  period  of  . 
the  Vendean  war.     It  might  then  have  been  termi- 
Dated,  had  the  Republicans  made  a  humane  use  of 
their  victory,  and  sheathed  the  sword  of  conquest 
after  it  had  destroyed  its  enemies  in  the  field.     But 
the  darkest  period  of  the  tragedy  was  approaching, 
and  in  the  rear  of  their  armies  came  those  fiends 
in  human  form,  who  exceeded  even  the  horrors  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  have  left  a  darker  stain 
on  French  history  than  the  tyranny  of  Nero,  or  the 
massacre  of  Bartholomew.      Their  atrocities  took 
all  hope  from  the  vanquished  ;  and  in  despair  and 
revenge  sprung  up  a  new  set  of  Chouan  bands,  who, 
under  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  Tinteniac,  long  main-i  Laroch. 
\      tained  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  western  provinces,  S98. 
and  proved  more  fatal  to  the  Republicans  than  all  the  262, 263. 
armies  of  Germany.^ 

Thurreau  was  the  first  who  commenced  against  the 
Vendeans  a  systematic  war  of  extermination.     He  Thurreau 
formed  twelve  corps,  aptly  denominated  infernal  co-i^fem^ 
lumns,  whose  orders  were  to  traverse  the  country  in  ®^^"™°*' 
every  direction,  isolate  it  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  carry  off  or  destroy  all 
the  grain  and  cattle,  murder  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  bum  down  all  the  houses.     These  orders  were 
too  faithfully  executed ;  the  infernal  columns  pierced 
the  country  in  every  direction;  men  and  women 
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CHAP,  were  burned  alive ;   infants   tossed   from   bayonet 
^"-    .to  bayonet.     Their  path  might  be  traced  by  the 


1793.  conflagration  of  villages,  their  footsteps  known  by 
the  corpses  of  the  inhabitants.  A  contemporary 
Republican  writer  has  left  this  character  of  their 
exploits: — "It  seemed  as  if  the  Vendeans  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  men ;  the  pregnant  woman, 
the  child  in  the  cradle,  even  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  very  stones,  the  houses,  the  soil  itself,  appeared 
>  Toui.  y.  to  the  Republicans  enemies  worthy  of  a  total  exter- 
B^w^uch.  ii.  Biination.***  •  But  from  this  atrocious  warfare  arose 
36».  new  difficulties  to  the  invaders.  From  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ravages,  provisions  failed  equally  to 
them  as  theif  enemies ;  and  the  Chouan  bands  were 
swelled  by  multitudes  who  were  driven  to  despair  hj 
the  conflagration  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  massacre 
of  their  relations.  Strengthened  by  such  recmibi 
the  unconquerable  Charette  maintained  the  contest, 
and  often  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  enemies. 

*  "  II  entre  dans  mes  projets,  ct  ce  sont  les  ordres  de  la  ConTentioo  lb* 
tionale,  d^enlever  toutes  les  subsistances,  les  denizes,  les  foniiagw  Urit, 
en  un  mot,  de  ce  maudit  pays :  de  livrer  auz  flammes  toiu  les  bitfaiii 
d*en  ezterminer  tous  les  habitans ;  ear  je  vab  k  Tinstant  fen  faira  fmm 
Tordre,  et  ils  Toudraient  encore  affamer  les  patriotes  apr^  les  avoir  ttt 
p^rir  par  milliers.  Oppose-toi  de  toutes  tes  forces  k  ce  qne  la  Yendh 
prenne  ou  garde  une  seul  graineti^re,  les  deliTrer  auz  communirei  ^ 
departement  k  Nantes.  Je  te  donne  Tordre  le  plus  pr^ctt,  le  plus  bar 
peratif :  tu  t*en  garantis  dds  ce  moment  Tezecution:  en  un  mut-HN 
laissez  rien  dans  ce  pajs  de  proscription  ;  que  les  subsistances,  dsnrtai 
fourrages — tout,  absolument  tout,  se  transporte  k  Nantes.**— Caubi 
au  Gensbai.  Haxo,  23  Frimain ;  No,  12,  BuUetin  du  TrUmmd  Rkdit' 
Honnaire — Proces  de  CAsaiEB. 

Nor  was  the  execution  of  these  orders  unworthy  of  their  coneepCicAi 
They  are  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness  on  the  trial  of  Carrier. 
"  J'ai  YU  br(der  vifs  des  hommes,  des  femmes,  des  Tiellards  infinwsy 
dans  leurs  maisons :  j*ai  yu  150  soldats  violer  des  femmes,  des  fillei  de 
14  fi  15  ansi  les  massacrer  ensuite,  et  jeter  de  bayonettes  en  bayooettM 
de  tendres  enfants  qui  6taient  k  cot6  de  leurs  m^res  ^tendoes  snr  k 
carreau :  c*etaient  les  h^ros  de  500  livres  qui  se  livraient  i  ces  atrod- 
t^s»  et  on  n*08ait  encore  rien  dire.** — Deposition  de  Thomas — Proeetii 
CAsmniB,  No.  12,  Nouveile  Ser:e, 
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Acquainted  with  every  road  and  ambuscade  in  the   chap. 
country,  capableof  enduring  theextremities  of  hunger, 


serene  in  danger,  cheerful  in  misfortune,  affable  with    ^*^'** 
ids  soldiers,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  invincible  in 
^resolution,  he  displayed  in  that  guerilla  warfare  the 
talents  of  a  consummate  general.    In  vain  Thurreau 
sent  against  him  General  liaxo,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Republican  commanders  ;  his  indefatigable  oppo- 
jient  retired  before  him  till  he  arrived  at  a  favour- 
able place  for  the  attack,  and  then  turning  to  his 
men,  and  ordering  them  to  halt :  "  We  have  retired "2G6,°272^ 
fer  enough,"  said  he,  **  now  is  the  time  to  show^  the^^^-  ''^^^ 
Convention  that  La  Vendee  still  exists."     With  that  176. 
they  precipitated  themselves  with  such  fury  upon  their  36X371" 
parsaerfi,  that  the  column  was  broken,  and  put  to^^^-^'^j^^* 
flight,  and  General  Haxo  himself  slain,  while  bravely  4H. 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  combat.* 

While  Thurreau  was  pursuing  with  varied  success 
the  system  of  extermination  in  La  Vendee,  the  seaf-  Execu^ 
fold  was  erected  at  Nantes,  and  those  infernal  execu-  Nantes, 
tions  commenced,  which  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  the  J|^^^°*®^ 
French  Revolution,  unequalled  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.     A  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  formed 
there  under  the  direction  of  Carrier,  and  it  soon  out- 
stripped even  the  rapid  march  of  Dan  ton  and  Robes* 
pierre.     "  Their  principle,"  says  the  Republican  his- 
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CHAP,  fresh  supply  of  captives  was  wanted,  the  alann  wh 
^^'    .spread  of  a  counter-revolution,  the  g^nirale  beat,  tbf 


1793.    cannon  planted ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  innumerable  arrests.    Nor  were  they  long  in  dii^ 
posing  of  the  captives.    The  miserable  wretches  wem 
either  slain  with  poniards  in  the  prisons,  or  carried 
out  in  a  vessel  and  drowned  by  wholesale  in  the  Loiia 
On  one  occasion,  a  hundred  ^fanatical  priests,' as  thaj 
were  termed,  were  taken  out  together,  stripped  of  thdr 
clothes,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves.    The  saw 
vessel  served  for  many  of  these  Noyades ;  and  the  h» 
ror  expressed  by  many  of  the  citizens  for  that  mode 
of  execution  formed  the  ground  for  fresh  arrests,  and 
increased  murders.  Women,  big  with  child ;  infiutt 
eight,  niite,  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together 
into  the  stream,  on  the  sides  of  which,  men,  armed 
with  sabres,  were  placed  to  cut  off  their  hands,  if  ihe 
waves  should  throw  them  undrowned  on  the  shorei 
The  citizens,  with  loud  shrieks,  implored  the  liTei 
of  the  little  innocents,  and  numbers  offered  to  adopt 
them  as  their  own ;  but,  though  a  few  were  granted 
to  their  urgent  entreaty,  the  greater  part  were  doom- 
ed to  destruction.   Thus  were  consigned  to  the  graie 
whole  generations  at  once — the  ornament  of  thepre^ 
sent,  the  hope  of  the  future."     So  immense  wm 
Trib  *iu"  ^^^  numbers  of  those  who  were  cut  off  by  the  guilliK 
No.  19,  p.'  tine  or  mowed  down  by  fusillades,  that  three  hundred 
c^i  de  '^  ™®^  were  occupied  for  six  weeks  in  covering  with 
Tod  T    ^^^*'^  *^®  ^^^  multitude  of  corpses  which  filled  the 
103, 104.  trenches  which  had  been  cut  in  the  place  of  the 
279—281.  department  at  Nantes  to  receive  the  dead  bodies. 
Prudw  *^®^  thousand  died  of  disease,  pestilence,  and  horror^ 
me,  yi.  339.  in  the  prisons  of  that  department  alone. 

On  one  occasion,  by  orders  of  Carrier,  twenty-three 
of  the  Royalists,  on  another,  twenty-four,  were  guil* 
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lotiiied  fa^gether,  without  any  trial.    The  executioner  chap. 
ranoDStratedy  but  in  vain.   Among  them  were  many .    ^^' 


[  mar- 
riages. 


(Udren  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven    ^"7^^* 

wmm;  the  executioner  died  two  or  three  days  after  Carrier's 

iith  horror  at  what  he  himself  had  done.     At  an-JSj^j^"^^^^ 

oAer  time,  one  hundred  and  forty  women,  incarcerate  ^p^ ' 

ai  IS  suspected,  were  drowned  together,  though  ac- 

Mtj  engaged  in  making  handages  and  shirts  for  the 

lapablican  soldiers.     So  great  was  the  multitude  of 

optives  who  were  brought  in  on  all  sides,  that  the 

tteeationers,  as  well  as  the  company  of  Marat,  de- 

dmd  themselves  exhausted  with  fatigue;  and  a  new 

Mtiiod  of  disposing  of  them  was  adopted,  borrowed 

fiom  Nero,  but  improved  on  the  plan  of  that  tyrant. 

A  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  victims,  for  the 

liort  part  women  and  children,  were  crowded  to- 

gBther  in  a  boat,  with  a  concealed  trapdoor  in  the 

bottom,  which  was  conducted  into  the  middle  of  the 

Ltnie;  at  a  signal  given,  the  crew  leapt  into  another 

boat,  the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  shrieking 

vietbiis  precipitated  into  the   waves,  amidst  the 

hegfater  of  the  company  of  Marat,  who  stood  on  the 

badu^  to  cut  down  any  who  approached  the  shore. 

This  was  what  Carrier  called  his  Republican  Bap- 
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CHAP,  of  the  sabre.     It  was  ascertaiiied,  by  authentic  dm 
_J^^i_ments,  that  six  hundred  children  had,  on  one  occad 


1793.    alone,  perished  by  that  inhuman  species  of  deal 

The  noyndes  at  Nantes  alone  amounted  to  tweni 

five,  on  each  of  which  occasions  from  eighty  to  i 

hundred  and  fifty  persons  perished ;  and  such « 

the  quantity  of  corpses  accumulated  in  the  Loii 

that  the  water  of  that  river  was  infected  so  as 

,  Bouch  ii  ^®^^®^  *  public  ordinance  necessary,  forbidding  li 

281, 283.  use  of  it  to  the  inhabitants.    No  less  than  eighto 

Lac.  xU.    thousand  perished  in  these  ways  or  by  the  guillotiB 

uw^^i65.  jjj  Nantes  alone,  during  the  administration  of  Ci 

104,  io6-«rier;*  and  the  mariners,  when  they  heaved  the 

homme^vi.  anchors,  frequently  brought  up  boats  charged  wi 

336, 336,  corpses.     Birds  of  prey  flocked  to  the  shores, « 

Bull,  da    fed  on  human  flesh  ;  while  the  very  fish  became 

Proems  de' poisonous,  as  to  induce  an  order  of  the  municipili 

^1*34*37,  ^^  Nantes,  prohibiting  them  to  be  taken  by  t 

74.  fishermen.* 

The  scenes  in  the  prisons  which  preceded  ibc 
Dreadful  horrid  executions  exceeded  all  that  romance  b 
the  prisons.  %^^®d  of  the  terrible.  Many  women  died  often 
the  moment  a  man  entered  their  cells,  conceiving  il 
they  were  about  to  be  led  out  to  the  Noyades ;  t 
floors  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  infan 
numbers  of  whom  were  yet  quivering  in  the  agon 
of  death.  On  one  occasion,  the  inspector  ent« 
the  prison  to  seek  for  a  child,  where  the  evening^ 
fore  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants ;  tl 
were  all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowi 
the  preceding  night.     To  every  representation 

"  18,000  hommes  etaient  p^ris  par  la  guillotine,  et  10,000  Iti 
incarceres  dans  Fentrepot;  et  c*^tait  Carrier  qui  commandait  4  to 
ces  atrocites.** — Deposition  d*Altasoche,  Administrator  du  D^ 
ment  du  Cantal;  Bulletin  du  THh.  Riv,  No.  19,  p.  74. 
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the  citizens  in  favour  of  these  innocent  victims,  chap. 
Carrier  answered,  "  They  are  all  vipers ;  let  them  be ,   ^"• 


stifled/'     Three  hundred  young  women  of  Nantes    1793. 
were  drowned  by  him  in  one  night;  so  far  from  hav- 
ing had  any  share  in  political  discussions,  they  were 
of  the  unfortunate  class  who  live  by  the  pleasures  of 
others.    Several  hundred  persons  were  thrown  every 
night,  for  some  months,  into  the  river :  their  shrieks 
at  being  led  out  of  the  entrepdt  on  board  the  barks^ 
wakened  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  froze 
every  heart  with  horror.      Early  in  the  Noyades, 
Lamberty,  at  a  party  at  Carrier's,  pointing  to  the 
Loire,  said,  **  it  has  already  passed  two  thousand 
eight  hundred."      "  Yes,"  replied  Carrier ;   "  they 
are  in  the  national  bath."    Fouquet  boasted  that  he 
had  dispatched  nine  thousand  in  other  quarters  on 
the  same  river.     From  Saumur  to  Nantes,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  the  Loire  was,  for  several  weeks, 
red  with  human  blood;  and  the  multitude  of  corpses ^ 
it  bore  to  the  ocean  so  prodigious,  that  the  adjacent  119, 120! 
coast  was  strewed  with  them,  when  a  violent  west  wind^®*^^ 
and  high  tide  having  brought  part  of  them  back  t^  J^"™^* 
Nantes,  followed  by  a  train  of  sharks  and  marine  ani-  xh.'iri.  ' 
mals  of  prey,  attracted  by  so  prodigious  an  accumula-^Q^\f/'*^' 
tion  of  human  bodies,  they  were  thrown  ashore  in  vast  vict.  de  la 
numbers.     Fifteen  thousand  persons  perished  there  tion,  ▼!. 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  of  diseases  in  chauteau- 
prison,  in  one  month ;  the  total  victims  of  the  I^^'g^  g'T^S^iji 
of  Terror  at  that  place  exceeded  thirty  thousand.*    i.  Pref.  45'. 

The  spectacles  of  horror  which  ensued  when  the 
refluence  of  the   tide  and  the  force   of  the   west  Scenes  of 
wind   brought   the    corpses  in    numbers   back   to^'^J^^ring 
Nantes,  were  of  the   most   appalling  description.  ^^®^|^ 
Crowds  of  the  peasants  hastened  from  the  adjoin- Loire, 
ing  country,  in  the  pious  hope  of  recovering  the 
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CHAP,  body  of  a  dear  and  lost  relative  from  the  waves, 
^^^'   .and  giving  it  a  decent  sepulture ;  but  though  they 


1793.   in  some  instances  were  successful,  yet  it  was  only 
with  great  diflSculty,  and  often  after  a  severe  contest 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.      Huge  sea-snakes 
and  enormous  eels  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  fierce 
sharks  and  other  marine  animals  of  prey,  followed 
the  blood-stained  waves,  and  contended  with  vultures 
and  ospreys  for  the  mangled  corpses  with  which  they 
were  charged.    Inexpressible  were  the  scenes  of  ten- 
derness which  these  piteous  remains  brought  to  light 
Children  were  found  with  their  lips  affixed  to  those 
of  their  dead  mothers,  locked  in  so  close  an  embrace, 
that  even  the  struggles  of  drowning  and  the  action 
of  the  waves  had  been  unable  to  separate  them. 
Mothers  with  their  infants  yet  at  the  breast  were 
found  floating  together  in  the  waves.    Often  a  vora- 
cious fish  had  eat  out  the  entrails  of  the  young  infant 
"  Prud-     without  being  able  to  dissolve  the  close  embrace;  and 
Victim^   the  dead  remains,  yet  locked  in  each  other^s  arms, 
futioiljtir^®^®  disputed  fiercely  by  a  shark  and  a  vulture,  each 
337, 339.  striving  for  the  tender  spoil.^ 

The  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  of  La  Vendee, 

Courage  of  met  death  in  general  with  the  most  heroic  courage ; 

santriiT    *'W  perished  boldly  avowing  their  opinions,  and 

their  last  exclaiming,  "Vive  le  Roi!  Nous  aliens  en  Paradis.** 

Innumerable  instances  of  heroism  occurred,  especially 

among  the  female  sufierers.     Madame  de  Jourdain 

was  led  out  to  be  drowned,  with  her  three  daughters; 

a  soldier  wished  to  save  the  youngest,  who  was  very 

beautiful ;  she  threw  herself  into  the  water  to  share 

the  fate  of  her  mother,  but  falling  on  a  heap  of  dead, 

could  not  sink.    "Push  me  in,'*  she  exclaimed,  "the 

water  is  not  deep  enough!"  and  sunk  beneath  his 

thrust.    Mademoiselle  Cuissan,  aged  sixteen,  of  still 
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greater  beauty ,  excited  the  most  vehement  admira-   chap. 
tiou  io  a  young  officer  of  hussars,  who  spent  three     ^^^' 
burs  at  her  feet  entreatiug  her  to  allow  liim  to  save    1793, 
ier;  but  as  he  could  not  undertake  to  free  an  aged 
jarcnt,   the  partner  of  her  captivity,   she  refused ^ 
life,  and  threw  herself  into  the  Loire  along  with  hersy^,  393. 
nrotherJ 

Agatha  Larochejaquelein  escaped  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.     She  had  left  an  asylum,  in  aAJvcxi- 
coUan[e  at  Brittany,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the*"""^^J^ 
deceitful  amnesties  which  the  Republicans  publish-! '^^^^*^''- 
ed  to  lure  their  victims  from  their  places  of  conceal- "'^^'^"^ 
ment,  and  was  seized  and  brought  before  Lamberty, 
one  of  the  ferocious   satellites  of  Carrier.       Her 
beauty  excited  his  admiration,     *'Are  you  afraid, 
brigand?"  said  he-   "No,  General,*' rephed  the  wor-- 
thy  inheritrix  of  her  name,     "When  you  feel  fear," 
said  he,  "send  for  Lamberty."     When  brought  to 
the  entrepot,  seeing  death  approaching,  she  recol- 
lected his  words,  and  sent  for  the  general.    He  took 
her  out  alone  at  night  into  a  little  boat  on  the  Loire,       "™ 
*ith  a  concealed  trap,  which  Carrier  had  given  him 
for  bis  private  murders,  and  wished  to  sacrifice  her 
to  bis  desires;  she  resisted,  upon  which  he  threaten- 
ed to  drown  her,  but  she,  anticipating  him,  flew  to 
the  side  to  throw  herself  into  the  river.     The  Re- 
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CHAP,  mitted  on  his  own  brother,  whom  he  had  denounGed 
^"'     as  a  Vendean  to  the  Republican  authorities.     The 
1793.   intelligence,  however,  of  his  humanity  got  wind,  and 
Lamberty  was  accused  some  time  afterwards  of  hav* 
ing  saved  some  women  from  the  Noyades.     To  pre- 
vent the  evidence  of  this  in  Agatha's  case,  she  was 
seized  by  a  friend  of  Lamberty  of  the  name  of  Bobin, 
who  carried  her  into  a  boat,  where  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  poniard  her,  in  order  to  extinguish  any  traoe 
of  his  having  facilitated  her  escape,  when  her  beanty 
again  subdued  the  ruthless  murderer.      She  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  save  het 
life.     She  was  again  arrested,  however,  in  the  place 
where  he  had  concealed  her,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  guillotined,  had  not  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
iLaroch.  Suspended  the  executions,  and  ultimately  restored 
394-396.  her  to  liberty.* 

The  fate  of  Madame  de  Bonchamps  was  not  less 
And  Ma.  remarkable.  After  the  rout  at  Mans,  she  lived,  like 
dame  de  ^jj  ^j^^  other  wivcs  of  the  oflScers  and  generals,  on  the 
champs,  charity  of  the  peasants  in  Brittany,  whose  courage 
and  devotion  no  misfortunes  could  diminish.  They 
at  once  told  their  names  and  connexions ;  the  faithful 
people  received  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  not  only 
concealed  them  in  their  dwellings,  but  stinted  them- 
selves in  their  meals  to  furnish  them  with  provisions. 
For  several  days,  when  the  pursuit  was  hottest^  she 
was  concealed,  with  her  infant  child,  in  the  thick 
foliage  of  an  oak-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Repub- 
lican soldiers  were  frequently  passing ;  a  cough  or  a 
cry  from  the  infant  would  have  betrayed  them  both, 
but  the  little  creature,  though  suffering  under  a  pain- 
ful malady,  never  uttered  a  groan ;  and  both  mother 
and  child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for  hours,  when 
the  bayonets  of  their  pursuers  were  visible  through 
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the  openings  €i  the  leaves*     At  night,  when  the  ene-  chap. 
Df  were  asleep,  the  little  children  of  the  cottagers     ^^ 
breoght  diem  provisions ;  and  occasionally  some  old    ^7^3. 
nidiers  of  her  husband's  army  hazarded  their  lives  to 
mdear  them  assistance.     She  was  at  length  arrested, 
lid  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at 
Kmtes ;  the  recollection  of  the  five  thousand  cap- 
Ibes,  whose  lives  the  dying  hero  had  saved,  could  not 
■»  his  widow  from  an  unanimous  condemnation. 
IW  atrocioas  cruelty  of  this  proceeding,  however, 
Buited  so  much  conmiiseration  among  the  numerous 
nrvivors  who  had  been  saved  by  his  clemency,  that 
be  vehemence  of  their  remonstrances  obtained  a  re- 
|ite  from  the  judges ;  during  which  the  peasants 
Ao  had  protected  her  little  girl  sent  her  to  the  pri- 
m,  and  the  mother  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her 
ofimt  pray  every  night  and  morning  at  her  bedside 
i&rher  health  and  deliverance.     At  length,  after  a 
ong  captivity,    she   obtained   her   liberation ;  her 
laaghter  was  intrusted  with  presenting  the  petition 
ko  the  court }  and  even  the  judges  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  could  not  withstand  the  touching^     ^ 
ippcal  made  to  them  by  the  little  child  in  behalf  of 72,  s:. 
ha  captive  parent*^* 


lent  of  the  artisans^  many  of  whom  came  from  t 
towns  besides  Nantes  ;"  words  of  vast  political 
portance,  as  designating  the  class  in  whom  re 
tionary  fervour  is  ever  most  violent,  and  by  ¥ 
znXdi,  its  principal  atrocities  are  committed.^ 

But  if  humanity  has  cause  to  blush  for  the 

Heroic  be-^ious  cruclty  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of! 

of the**^^  tany,  it  may  dwell  with  unalloyed  delight  or 

country     geucrous  hospitality  of  the  peasants  in  the  cou 

^*****°^*'    The  experience  they  had  acquired  in  concealini 

priests,  and  the  young  men  required  for  the  cons 

tion,  rendered  them  exceedingly  expert  at  clu 

the  search  of  their  enemies.     Numbers  were 

for  giving  an  asylum  to  the  Vendeans ;  but  not 

could   check   their  courageous   humanity.      1 

men,  women,  and  children,  displayed  unboo: 

goodness  and  inexhaustible  resources.     A  poor 

deaf  and  dumb,  had  been  made  to  comprehen( 

dangers  of  the  Royalists,  and  incessantly  wa 

them  by  signs  when  their  enemies  were  approad 

Neither  menaces  of  death,  nor  offisrs  of  gold,  ( 


^^^^^^5st 
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a  had  coTitracted  an  aversion  to  the  Repuh-  chap.' 

XII 

ho  always  used  tbem  harshly ;  they  harked 


ly  at  their  approach,  and  were   thus   the    ^'^^' 
>f  saving   great   numbers.     On   the  other 
ey  never  uttered  a  sound  when  the  Royalist 

were  to  be  seen,  taught  by  the  peasants, 
SDoed  by  their  own  feelings  to  those  who 
r  were  friends,  to  do  nothing  that  could 
lihem.  There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the 
mntry  where  a  fugitive  might  not  present 
at  any  hour  with  perfect  security ;  if  they 
)t  conceal  them,  they  gave  them  food  and 
them  on  their  road.     For  none  of  these i  Larocb. 

services  would  they  accept  any  reward  ;|^'^^^*:. 
■e  even  seriously  oflFended  if  any  was  offered,^ 267, 26ft. 
mewing  the  history  of  this  melancholy  war, 
is  so  remarkable  as  the  prodigious  victories  Reaeaion* 
)y  the  peasants  in  so  sequestered  a  district,  J'^'^^^^j**" 
near  approach  thoy  made  to  the  re-establish-""?  «'^^- 

^  *^  ^  ,  cesser  of 

'  the  monarchy,  contrasted  with  the  feeble  the  ven- 
ind  comparatively  bloodless  actions  of  the  ^*°^' 
ilitary  powers  which  combated  on  the  fron- 
i/'ithout  the  aid  of  mountains,  fortresses,  or 
he  ordinary  resources  of  war,  undisciplined 
jerienced.  destitute  of  cavalry^  artillery,  or 
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CHAP,  the  loss  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the 
^^'    .  Republicans,  made  them  masters  of  vast  parks  if 


1793.  artillery  ;  and  but  for  the  inability  of  the  chielbli 
keep  the  peasants  to  their  colours  after  any  grat 
1  j^^  ^.  success,  would,  by  the  admission  of  the  BepuUiem 
^0*  themselves,  have  re-established  the  throne.'  ^ 
pass  at  once  in  the  same  year,  from  the  battles  rf* 
Famars  and  Kayserslautem  to  the  triumphs . of  lfo> 
rengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Such  were  the  astonisUil' 
results  of  the  enthusiastic  valour  which  the  stna| 
feelings  of  religion  and  loyalty  produced  in  thii 
gallant  people ;  such  the  magnitude  of  the  resolii 
when,  instead  of  cold  calculation,  vehement  pi{Mi 
was  brought  into  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  result  of  tUi 
And  the    coutcst,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  pat* : 
SXdis-  santry,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  inability  of  mM 
asters,      yalour,  unaided  by  discipline,  experience,  and  militmy  ' 
resources,  to  contend  permanently  with  a  regular  go- 
vernment.    No  future  insurrection  can  be  expected . 
to  display  greater  bravery,  none  to  be  animated  wiA 
a  stronger  spirit,  none  to  gain  more  glorious  8n^ 
cesses,  than  that  of  La  Vendee.     Yet  all  was  un- 
availing.  This  great  example  should  always  be  kept  | 
in  mind  in  calculating  on  the  probable  results  ti  ] 
popular  enthusiasm,  when  opposed  to  the  systemstib 
efforts  of  discipline  and  organization.     It  was  ih 
want  of  these,  joined  to  the  culpable  supineness  cf 
the  English  government,  in  forwarding  an  expedi- 
tion which  might  have  given   it  to   them,  whiA 
proved  fatal  to  the  Vend6ans.     Had  they  possessed 
two  or  three  fortified  towns,  they  might  have  repair* 
ed,  under  their  shelter,  all  their  disasters ;  had  thef 
been  masters  of  a  regular  army,  they  might  haveiift- 
proved  their  victories  into  lasting  conquests.    The 
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flit  of  these  two  things  rendered  their  triumphs  chap. 

^productive  oi  real  advaTitages,  and  their  defeats  ^^^' 
leforerunoer  of  irreparable  ruin.  The  war  at  a  1793. 
tbeequent  period^  in  Tyrol  and  Spain,  demon- 
rated  the  same  truth ;  while  the  durable  successes 
■  the  Portuguese  and  Hussian  campaigns  showed 
le  ¥a«t  results  which  arise  from  engrafting  the  vi- 
nr  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  steady  courage  of 
sgBlar  forces*  The  conclusion  to  bo  drawn  from 
kifiis,  not  that  popular  feeling  can  effect  no  lasting 
ihievement,  and  that  cverj^  thing  in  war  depends 
imilitar}^  organization,  but  that  it  is  the  combinar 
OD  of  the  two  which  is  requisite  to  permanent  sue- 
m^  In  1793,  the  discipline  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
t  on  the  Rhine  could  effect  nothing,  because  it 
K  not  animated  by  a  vehement  spirit ;  while  the 
itbusiasm  of  La  Vendee  withered,  because  it 
IE  unsupported  by  regular  organization.  In  1812, 
e  Russians  combined  both  to  resist  the  attack  of 
L  enemy  tenfold  greater,  and  the  campaign  of  Mos- 
w  was  the  consequence. 

But  though  La  Vendee  fell,  her  blood  was  not 
Lfid  in  vain.     The  sword  of  the  conqueror  subdues  v^nd^an 
le  bodies,  but  it  is  often  the  heroism  of  the  van^7^mm^a  ^ 

I  the  Revo- 
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HAP.  war  with  that  of  religion  ;  the  friends  of  real  free- 

! dom  may  thank  it  for  permanently  enlisting  on  theii 

'^^^-  side  a  power  which  will  never  be  subdued.  Fron 
the  atrocious  severities  of  the  Republican  sway,  ii 
this  devoted  province,  has  arisen  the  profound  hatre< 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  Christian  faith  at  thei 
rule,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  which  was  every  wher 
roused  to  resist  it;  the  desolation  of  the  Bocage  wa 
avenged  by  the  charnel-house  of  Spain ;  the  horror 
of  the  Loire  have  been  forgotten  in  the  passage  of  th 
Berezina.  Periods  of  suffering  are  in  the  end  sel 
dom  lost  either  to  the  cause  of  truth  or  the  mora 
discipline  of  nations;  it  is  the  sunshine  of  prosperit; 
which  spreads  the  fatal  corruption.  Christianit 
withered  under  the  titled  hierarchy ;  but  she  shon 
forth  in  spotless  purity  from  the  revolutionary  agonie 
of  France ;  and  that  celestial  origin  which  had  been 
obscured  by  the  splendour  of  a  prosperou8»  was 
revealed  in  the  virtues  of  a  suffering  age. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1793. 


ARGUMENT. 


fie  of  all  Wars  betwixt  France  and  England — Great  divi- 
inoii  on  the  French  Revolution  in  Great  Britain — Arguments 
5  War  by  the  Whigs;  and  for  it  by  the  Tories— Argu- 
VoUament  on  the  same  subject— Real  motires  which  led  to 
ndertaken — Parliamentary  Reform — Arguments  by  which  the 
it  was  supported  ;  and  the  Arguments  against  it— It  is  rejected 
lae  of  Commons — Traitorous  Correspondence  Act  passed,  and 
IS  for  Sedition  and  Treason — Preparations  for  War  by  Great 
1  the  Allies— Effect  of  the  Death  of  Louis  at  London  and  St 
—Treaty  between  England  and  Russia,  and  with  Sardinia, 
5  Emperor,  Naples,  and  Spain — Secret  Views  of  Russia — Divi- 
'een  the  Prussians  and  Austrians — Forces  on  both  sides — 
state  of  the  French  Armies — Prince  Coburg,  Generalissimo — 
I  of  France — Designs  of  Dumourier  ;  and  of  the  Allied  Generals 
e  Charles  joins  the  Army — Repeated  Disasters  of  the  Republi- 
it  sensation  produced  by  them  in  Flanders — Efforts  of  Du- 
kittle  of  Nerwinde — Defeat  of  the  French — Disorganization  of 
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CHAP.    Its  ruinoua  Consequences— They  march  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  Imperialiiii 

XIII.     to  Quesnoj— Quesnoj  falls  ;  but  the  Siege  of  Dunkirk  is  protracted— Vast 

—  efforts  of  the  French  to  raise  the  Siege,  and  Slow  St^ps  of  the  En^bh— 

17Jt>.  The  former  accumulate  forces  there  from  the  Rhine  and  Moselle— De- 
signs of  Camot,  and  operations  of  Houchard — The  Siege  is  raised— Bad 
Consequences  of  this  Disaster — The  Republicans  do  not  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess with  Tigour,  and  Houchard  is  arrested— Mauheuge  is  besieged— Joar- 
dan  takes  the  command  of  the  Army — Firm  Conduct  of  the  CoQTeDtioii— 
Jourdan  approaches  to  raise  the  Siege— Battle  of  Watignies — Retreat  oC 
the  Allies,  and  raising  of  the  Siege — Conclusion  of  the  Campaign  in  Flanders 
—Both  parties  go  into  Winter  Quarters— Pichegru  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Republicans — Campaign  on  the  Rhine— Inactirity  of  the  Prus- 
sians— French  defeated  at  Pirmasenz,  and  their  lines  are  Stormed  at  Weis- 
scnberg  with  a  total  Rout— Leads  to  no  results— Fort  Vauban  taken,  and 
Landau  blockaded  by  the  Allies— Cruel  ReTcnge  of  the  French  in  Alsace— 
— Secession  of  the  Prussians  from  the  Alliance— Dirisions  between  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians — Able  Measures  of  the  French  :  they  drire  the 
Allies  over  the  Rhine,  and  raise  the  Blockade  of  Landau — Campaign  oo  the 
Spanish  frontier — On  the  Bidassoa— And  Eastern  Pyrenees — XnTtsioii  of 
Roussillou  by  the  Spaniards — They  are  defeated — Battle  of  Tmellas,  and 
Defeat  of  the  French— Second  Rout  of  the  French,  who  fall  iMck  to  I^ 
pignan— Campaign  in  the  Maritime  Alps— Feeble  Irruption  of  the  PSed- 
roontese  on  the  side  of  Chamberry — Great  Discontents  in  the  South  of 
France— .Abortive  Insurrection  at  Marseilles— Revolt  at  ToiiloD,  whkh 
opens  its  Gates  to  the  English — Revolt  and  Siege  of  Lyons — Great  EfRxto 
of  the  Republicans  for  its  Reduction — Bombardment  of  the  City,  and  CmeHy 
of  the  Besiegers— Dreadful  Sufferings  of  the  Inhabitants — Their  heraie 
Efforts  —  Precy  forces  his  way  through  the  Besiegers*  Line— Town 
Capitulates— Sanguinary  Measures  of  the  Convention  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants— CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Fouch(5 — Terrible  Measures  of  the  Be- 
volutionary  Tribunal  there — Metrillades  of  the  Prisoners— Vast  Numben 
who  thus  perished— Siege  of  Toulon— Allies  assemble  fbr  its  Defence— Ka- 
poleon  obtains  the  direction  of  the  Artillery — ^Progress  of  the  Siege— Hii 
first  Action— Decisive  Measures  of  Napoleon — Capture  of  the  Fort  Eqniflele; 
and  of  the  Exterior  Forts — Despair  of  the  Inhabitants — ^Burning  of  the 
Arsenal  and  Fleet — Horrors  of  the  Evacuation— DreadAil  Cruelty  of  die 
Republicans— Atrocious  decree  of  the  Convention  against  Toulon — Qeaud 
Reflections  on  the  Issue  of  the  Campaign — Immense  Talent  developed  ta 
France  by  the  Revolution — Ease  with  which  France  might  have  been  con- 
quered in  the  outset  of  the  Campaign— Causes  which  occasioned  its  fkflare 
—Ruinous  Effect  of  reduction  of  England's  Military  Force — Caoses  to  wfakfa 
it  is  Oiling. 


A  CONTEST  between  France  and  England  has,  in 
Vehe-  every  age,  been  the  greatest  source  of  excitement  to 
all  wars  the  people  in  both  countries ;  but  at  no  former  period 
FrJIl^'Lid^®^®  these  passions  so  strongly  roused  as  at  the  com- 
Engiand.  mcncement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.    Not  only  was 
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rivalfyy  the  growth  of  centuries,  revived,   chap. 
and  fiercer  passions  arose  from  the  civil.  ^^* 


whidi  were  brought  into  collision.     The    1*^93. 
b  party  in  England  regarded  the  war  with 
not  merely  as  a  contest  with  a  rival  power, 

glory  or  conquest  was  to  be  won,  but  as  a 
for  existence,  in  which  their  lives,  their 

and  their  country,  were  at  stake.     The 
RepubUcans  looked  upon  the  accession  of 
to  the  league  of  their  enemies,  as  the  signal 
jT  combat  with  the  principles  of  freedom; 
dpated  from  defeat  not  only  national  humi- 
mt  individual  ruin.     The  English  nobility 
1  the  conquests  of  the  Republicans  the  dis- 
on  of  the  principles  of  revolution  and  anarchy, 
id  of  infidelity,  the  reign  of  the  guillotine; 
ch  Jacobins  saw  in  the  victories  of  the  Allies 
approach  of  moral  retribution,  the  revenge 
,  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
irds  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bit- 
if  party  feeling  which  divided  this  country  Great  dm- 
j  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1793.     "  War^^^^^°/^X 
lalace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,"  was  the  French 
J  of  the  French  Revolution.  Its  proclamation  in  Great 
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CHAP,  as  well  as  France,  had  talent  impatient  of  obscurity; 
ardour,   which  demanded   employment;    ambitiop^ 


1793.  which  sought  distinction ;  passion,  which  required 
excitation.  To  such  men,  the  whole  body  of  die 
aristocracy  became  an  object  of  uncontrollable  jet- 
lousy  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  equality  proclaimed 
by  the  French  rulers  seemed  the  fit  destiny  of  society* 
Hence  the  division  of  the  country  into  Aristocrril 
and  Democrats ;  the  introduction  of  political  hatred 
into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  the  dissolution  of 
many  friendships  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  lift 
could  never  have  severed.  Time  heals  almost  iB 
other  sorrows,  absence  softens  the  worst  causes  of 
irritation ;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  the  pdip 
Na^oi^n  *^^^^  divisions  of  1793  never  were  forgotten  by  thoee 
i.  280.    '  who  were  of  an  age  to  feel  their  influence.^ 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  furnished  a  new  sqb- 
Argu.  ject  of  discord  between  the  contending  parties.  On 
^bst  the*^®  P^^*  ^^  *^®  opposition  it  was  argued,  that  to 
T"wh-  pl^^g®  i°*^  *  desperate  war,  for  so  inconsiderable  an 
object  as  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  was  to  incur  a 
certain  and  heavy  loss  on  account  of  a  most  trifling 
cause  of  complaint:-  that  the  whole  trade  with  ibe 
United  Provinces  was  not  worth  one  year's  expensed 
the  contest ;  and  that,  while  it  was  easy  to  see  wbi^ 
England  had  to  lose,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  what 
she  could  possibly  gain  from  the  conflict  she  bad  to 
unnecessarily  provoked :  that  if  the  spread  of  revolu- 
tionary opinions  were  the  evils  which,  in  reality,  w^ 
dreaded,  nothing  could  be  imagined  so  likely  to  in- 
crease the  danger  as  engaging  in  a  war,  because  it  is 
during  its  perils  that  the  interchange  of  opinions  is 
most  rapid,  and  prejudice  most  certainly  yields  to  the 
force  of  necessity :  that  thoughts  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined by  walls,  nor  freedom  fenced  in  by  bayonets; 


iding  its  contagion  through  all  the  provinces 
impire. 

be  other  hand,  the  Tories  maintained  that  the 
8  both  just  and  expedient;  just,  because  the  And  for  it 
\  allies  of  Britain  were  threatened  with  inva-^^^J^l 
nd  the  destruction  of  rights  on  which  the 
ce  of  the  Republic  depended  ;  expedient,  be- 
xperience  had  proved  that  such  an  aggression 
lot  be  permitted  without  ruin  to  the  vital  inte- 
'  Britain :  that  such  a  violation  of  neutral  rights 
dth  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  France,  that 
liaving,  only  ten  years  before,  successfully  inter- 
n  the  footing  of  ancient  treaties,  to  prevent 
Tj  act  in  regard  to  the  Scheldt  navigation  on 
rt  of  Austria,  which  was  now  attempted  by  her 
roes;  that  if  Great  Britain  was  to  sit  by  and 
behold  the  rights  of  her  allies,  and  of  all 
I  powers,  sacrificed  by  her  ancient  rival,  there 
soon  be  an  end,  not  only  to  her  foreign  influence, 
her  internal  security:  that  it  was  evident  that 
publicans,  who  had  now  acquired  the  govem- 
►f  France,  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  uni- 
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CHAP,  the  professions  of  a  state,  in  which  no  principle  wai 
^'^^*  .fixed  but  that  of  republican  ambition  :  that  treatiei 


1793.    ^ere  vain  with  a  government  subject  to  such  suddea 
changes  as  the  French  Republic,  and  in  which  eaoh 
successive  party  which  rose  to  the  head  of  afiain^ 
disregarding  the  faith  of  ancient  engagements,  souglit 
only  to  gain  a  short-lived  popularity  by  new  and 
dazzling  schemes  of  foreign  aggression :  that  the  Cod- 
vention  had  already  given  the  clearest  indication  of 
their  resolution  to  shake  themselves  loose  of  all  fonMr 
obligations,  by  their  remarkable  declaration,  thit 
"Treaties  made  by  despots  could  never  bind  the  free 
and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Belgium:"  that  in  ell 
ages  republics  had  been  the  most  ambitious,  and  the 
most  warlike  of  states,  in  consequence  of  the  restlees 
and  insatiable  spirit  which  their  institutions  tended 
to  nourish  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
necessity  which  their  rulers  felt  themselves  under  of 
signalizing  their  short-lived  power  by  some  acts  cat 
culated  to  dazzle  the  multitude :  that  the  French 
Republic  had  already  given  ample  proof  that  they 
were  not  destined  to  form  any  exception  to  the  genenl 
rule,  and  if  their  leaders  were  so  inclined,  the  suffisr* 
ing  and  ambition  of  the  people  would  soon  drive  them 
into  action :  that  history  proved  both  that  France 
was  too  powerful  for  Europe  when  her  territory  wn 
advanced  to  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  moment  her 
influence  became  predominant,  it  would  all  be  directed 
with  inveterate  hostility  against  this  country :  that 
in  this  way  the  contest  would  sooner  or  later  ap* 
>  Pari,      proach  our  own  shores,  and  if  so,  how  much  better 
p.79— i28.to  anticipate  the  evil,  when  it  might  be  done  with 
u^stJr,  comparative  ease,  and  crush  the  growing  Republic 
1793,  p.  15.  before  it  wielded  the  forces  of  Europe  at  its  wilL* 
Such  were  the  arguments  urged  in  the  countiy 
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generally  on  the  policy  of  this  great  undertaking :   chap. 
those  advanced  in  Parliament  related,  as  is  usual    ^™' 
with  debates  in  that  assembly,  less  to  the  general    1793. 
policy  of  the  measure,  or  the  principles  involved  in 
it  on  both  sides,  than  the  immediate  causes  which 
had  led  to  a  rupture. 

On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Grey,  "  that  the  causes  of  war  with  Argu- 
France  were  in  no  respect  diflferent  now  from  what  Parliament 
they  were  under  the  ffovernment  of  Louis  XIV.  or^^*^®  , 

J  ^  o  same  sub- 

Louis  X  VL  What,  then,  were  those  causes  ?  Not  ject. 
an  insult  or  aggression,  but  a  refusal  of  satisfaction 
when  specifically  demanded.  What  instance  had 
ministers  produced  of  such  demand  and  of  such  re- 
fusal ?  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  decree  of  No- 
vember  19th  entitled  this  country  to  require  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  even  of  this  they  could  not  show  that 
any  clear  and  specific  explanation  had  been  demand- 
ed. Security  that  the  French  would  not  act  upon 
that  decree  was,  indeed,  mentioned  in  one  of  Lord 
Grenville*s  letters,  but  what  kind  of  security  was 
neither  specified  nor  even  named.  The  same  might 
be  said  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  their  conquests  of  Brabant.  We  complained  of 
an  attack  on  the  rights  of  our  ally  ;  we  remonstrated 
against  an  accession  of  territory  alarming  to  Europe, 
but  we  proposed  nothing  that  would  be  admitted  as 
satisfaction  for  the  injury ;  we  pointed  out  nothing 
that  would  remove  our  alarm.  The  same  argument 
applied  to  their  conquest  of  Savoy  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  with  whom,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  at 
war  as  much  as  with  the  Emperor.  Can  it  be  said, 
that  it  was  our  business  only  to  complain,  and  theirs 
to  propose  satisfaction  ?  Common  sense  would  see 
that  this  was  too  much  for  one  independent  power 
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CHAP,  to  expect  of  another.     By  what  clue  could  they  dii 
^^^'  .cover  that  which  would  satisfy  those  who  did  nc 


1793.  choose  to  tell  with  what  they  would  be  satisfied 
How  could  they  judge  of  the  too  little,  or  the  toi 
much  ?  And  was  it  not  natural  for  them  to  suppoM 
that  complaints,  for  which  nothing  was  stated  u 
adequate  satisfaction,  there  was  no  disposition  t9 
withdraw  ?  Yet  on  this  the  whole  question  of  af* 
gression  hinged  ;  for  that  the  refusal  of  satisiact»iib 
and  not  the  insult,  was  the  justifiable  cause  of  wni 
was  not  merely  his  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  allthi 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  how  could  titl 
be  said  to  have  been  refused  which  was  never  asked! 
Of  the  death  of  the  King,  none  could  ever  speil 
but  with  grief  and  detestation.  But  was  the  expm 
sion  of  our  sorrow  all?  Was  not  the  atrocioa 
event  made  the  subject  of  a  message  from  his  Ifo 
jesty  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  And  now  thej 
would  ask  the  few  more  candid  men  who  owned  thai 
they  thought  this  event  alone  a  sufficient  cause  ol 
war,  what  end  could  be  gained  by  further  n^tiap 
tions  with  Chauvelin,  with  Marat,  or  Dumourieri 
Did  ministers  mean  to  barter  the  blood  of  this  iU 
fated  monarch  for  any  of  the  points  in  dispute?  t( 
say  that  the  evacuation  of  Brabant  shall  atone  fd 
so  much,  the  evacuation  of  Savoy  for  so  much  more! 
Of  this  they  would  accuse  no  man ;  but  on  theii 
principle,  when  the  crime  was  committed  negotia 
tion  must  cease.  It  might  be  admitted,  howevei 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  this  crim 
was  no  cause  of  war ;  but  if  it  were  admitted  t 
be  so,  it  was  surely  not  decent  that  the  subject  < 
war  should  never  be  even  mentioned  without  r 
verting  to  the  death  of  the  King.  When  the  attac 
on  France  was  called  the  cause  of  kings,  it  wi 
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not  oa]y  a  ver)'  witty,  but  a  sufficient  reply,  that  chap. 
i^iposing  it  Blight  be  called  the  cause  of  subjects,     ^"^ 
It  b  Ibrtuoate  that  the  public  abhorrence  of  a  war    JL793. 
on  such  a  motive  was  so  great,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  felt  himself  called  upon  to  disclaim 
it  at  great  length.     But  bow  had  ministers  acted? 
Thev  had  taken  advantage  of  the  folly  of  the  French ; 
they  had  negotiated  without  proposing  specific  terras, 
and  then  broken  off  the  negotiation.   At  home  they 
had  alarmed  the  people  that  their  own  constitution 
was  in  danger,  and  they  had  made  use  of  a  mclan- 
dioly  event,  which,  however  it  might  affect  us  as 
men,  did  not  concern  us  as  a  nation,  to  inflame  our 
passions  and  impel  us  to  war  ;  and  now  that  we  were 
at  war,  they  durst  not  avow  the  causes  of  it,  nor^^f^*"^- 
tell  U9  on  what  terms  peace  might  have  been  prc-37o,3T8. 
served*"  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Pitt 
and  Mr  Burke,  that,  **  whatever  temptations  might  Reply  by 
bave  existed  to  this  country  from  ancient  enmity  and^^^  ^^  ® 
rivalsbip»  paltry  motives  indeed  I  or  whatever  oppor^  p^"- 
tiinity  might  have  been  afforded  by  the  tumultuous 
and  distracted  state  of  France,  or  whatever  senti- 
nients  might  be  excited  by  the  transactions  which 
bad  taken  place  in  that  nation,  bis  Majesty  had  uni- 
formly abstained  from  all  interference  in  its  internal 
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CHAP,  not  to  pursue  any  system  of  aggrandizement,  or  make 
^^^'•_any  additions  to  their  dominions,  but  to  confine 


1793.  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  within  their 
own  territories.  These  conditions  they  had  all  grossly 
violated,  and  had  adopted  a  system  of  ambitious  and 
destructive  policy,  fatal  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
every  government,  and  which,  in  its  consequences, 
had  shaken  Europe  itself  to  its  foundations.  Their 
decree  of  the  IQth  of  November,  which  had  been  so 
much  talked  of,  ofiering  fraternity  and  affiance  to 
all  people  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty,  was  a 
decree  not  levelled  against  particular  nations,  bat 
against  every  country  where  there  was  any  form  of 
government  established;  a  decree  not  hostile  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  the  human  race;  which  was  calculated 
every  where  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion  and  civil 
contention,  and  to  spread  war  from  one  end  of  Enrope 
to  the  other,  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 
While  they  were  bound  to  this  country  by  these  ob- 
ligations, they  had  showed  no  intention  to  exempt 
it  from  the  consequences  of  this  decree.  Not  only 
had  they  showed  no  inclination  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, but  they  had  even  put  it  out  of  their  own 
power,  by  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  make  addi- 
tions to  their  territory,  in  contradiction  to  their  own 
express  stipulations.  By  express  resolutions  for  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  government  of  all  invaded 
countries,  by  the  means  of  Jacobin  societies,  by  orden 
given  to  their  generals,  by  the  whole  system  adopted 
in  this  respect  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  iy 
the  actual  connexion  of  the  whole  country  of  Savoy* 
they  had  marked  their  determination  to  add  to  the 
dominions  of  France,  and  to  provide  means,  throu^ 
the  medium  of  every  new  conquest,  to  carry  their 
principles  over  Europe.     Their  conduct  was  sucfaf 
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ih$t  in  wety  famtence  it  had  militated  against  the  chap. 
imnet  tiid  most  Taluahle  interests  of  this  country.    ^^^' 


Hie  cafeastiophe  of  the  French  Monarch  they  ought  '^^^^' 
A  to  feri  deeply  i  and,  consistently  with  that  im- 
iMskm^  be  led  more  firmly  to  resist  those  principles 
ima  which  an  event  of  so  black  and  atrocious  a  na- 
ne  iMid  proceeded ;  principles  which,  if  not  oppos- 
d^  might  be  expected  in  their  progress  to  lead  to  the 
Bttmiflsicmitf  similar  crimes  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
H^SaoB,  although  government  had  been  obliged  to 
B^se  all  communication  which  tended  to  acknow- 
)dge  the  authority  of  the  Convention,  still  they  had 
rft  open  the  means  of  accommodation,  nor  could  tbat^^J^*"!^-^^ 
Be  0f  conduct  which  they  had  pursued  be  stated  as  346, 362. 
imrding  any  ground  of  hostility."^ 

The  event  has  at  length  enabled  the  historian  to 
kcide  vrhich  of  these  views  is  the  most  reasonable  ;  Real  mo. 
br  ire  know  the  evil  we  have  incurred,  and  we  can^j^'^^®^^^^ 
Sgure  the  peril  wc  have  escaped,  by  engaging  in  tlie 
sontest.  In  truth,  the  arguments  urged  by  govern- 
Dftent  were  not  the  only  motives  for  commencing  the 
ffar;  the  danger  they  apprehended  lay  neart^r  home 
than  the  con'quests  of  the  republicans;  it  was  not 
foreign  subjugation  so  much  as  domestic  revolution, 
^bich  was  dread(^<L  if  a  nacific 
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CHAP,  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  threatened  witb 
^^™-  an  overthrow,  as  violent  as  that  which  had  receqt^ 
1793.  taken  place  in  the  French  monarchy.  In  these  cu^ 
cumstancesi  the  only  mode  of  checking  the  evil  wm 
by  engaging  in  a  foreign  contest,  by  drawing  off  the 
ardent  spirits  into  active  service,  and,  in  lieu  of  tb 
modem  desire  for  innovation,  rousing  the  ancient 
gallantry  of  the  British  people.  When  passioDb 
whether  in  the  political  body  or  in  the  individoal 
is  once  roused,  it  is  in  vain,  during  the  paroxysni,  to 
combat  it  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  A  man  in 
love  is  proverbially  inaccessible  to  argument,  andi 
nation  heated  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power  is  m 
incapable  of  listening  either  to  the  deductions  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  lessons  of  experience.  Tin 
only  way  in  such  times  of  averting  the  evil,  is  hj 
presenting  some  new  object  of  pursuit,  which  is  not 
only  attractive  to  the  thinking  few,  but  to  the  uiw 
thinking  many ;  by  counteracting  one  passion  bj 
the  growth  of  another,  and  summoning  to  the  sup* 
port  of  truth  not  only  the  armour  of  reason,  but  the 
fire  of  imagination.  Great  as  has  been  the  burdaii 
enormous  the  waste,  prodigal  the  expenditure  of  ibe 
war,  the  evils  thence  arising  are  trifling  in  compari- 
son of  what  would  have  ensued  had  a  revolution 
taken  place.  Such  an  event  its  advocates  themselYas 
confess,  can  only  benefit  future  generations  by  ibe 
destruction  of  the  present ;  its  horrors,  in  a  country 
such  as  England,  where  three-fourths  of  thQ  whok 
population  depend  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
»Segiir,iii.wo^l<i  ^0  dircctly  deprived  of  bread  by  the  destruo- 
Reg.nSsi*^^^  of  capital,  would  have  exceeded  any  thing  yet 
172.'       'experienced  in  modern  times.* 

Another  question,   which  strongly  agitated  the 
English  people  at  this  juncture,  was  that  of  reform 
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'o  jRu*Iiament^  which  the  popular  party  deemed  it  a  chap. 
iiimrable  opportunity  to  urge,  when  a  considerable     ^^^^' 
trt  of  the  nation  was  so  vehemently  excited  by  the    ^793. 
inmph  of  revolution  in  France. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  argued  by  Mr 
vy  and  Mr  Er8kine,''Tbat  the  state  of  the  national  Dobate  in 
vresentation,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Cornwall,  r^paSuIl^ 
B  80  unequal,  that  no  rational  argument  could  be]^"^''^ 
ranced  in  support  of  it.    A  majority  of  the  House 
Commons  is  thus  returned  by  less  than  fifteen 
maand  electors,  which  is  not  more  than  a  two- 
ndredth  part  of  the  male  adults  of  the  kingdom  : 
is  firancbise,  limited  as  it  is,  legally  recurs  only 
oe  in  seven  years:   the  total  representation  for 
odand  was  only  one  greater  than  that  for  Corn- 
lU  alone:  twenty  members  were  returned  by  thirty- 
«  places  where  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in 
irgage  or  similar  tenures,  and  the  elections  were 
rtoriously  a  matter  of  mere  form :  ninety  more  are 
men  by  forty-six  places,  where  the  right  of  voting 
confined  to  less  than  fifty  persons  each :  thirty- 
r?en  by  nineteen  places,  in  which  the  number  of 
Men  is  under  one  hundred ;  fifty-two  by  twenty- 
s  places,  in  none  of  which  the  voters  exceed  two 
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CHAP,  ation.      Beligious  opinions  create  an  incapacity  tt 
^^"'    vote  in  all  Papists,  and  in  thirty  borooghs  Pnrteit 
1793.    tant  dissenters  are,  by  the  Test  and  CorpOTatin 
laws,   excluded   from   the   franchise;   copyhoUm; 
how  wealthy  soever,  are  universaUy  excluded ;  and 
from  the  recent  returns,  it  appears  that  no  less  tha 
939,000  householders  in  England  abne  bad  no  foiei 
in  the  representation.    In  Scotland,  matters  araitil 
worse,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  altogediir  .; 
excluded  from  any  voice  in  the  legislature,  and  tk 
members  chosen  by  twenty-five  hundred  penin^ 
great  part  of  whom  have  only  fictitious  or  piick 
ment  votes.     In  fine,  one  hundred  and  fiftyJw 
powerful  and  wealthy  individuals  can  determine  tb 
returns  in  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seni  * 
*?**'^-      seats,  being  a  majority  of  the  whole  Commomrf 
789,796.  England.^ 

'^  We  are  always  told,  when  this  question  is  broa^ 
forward,  that  the  present  juncture  is  not  the  pnfir 
season  for  bringing  forward  the  measure.    Nothb^ 
however,  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  this  excM 
is  now  totally  unfounded.     The  burst  of  loyalty  oi 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  of  which  the  Goven- 
ment  so  loudly  boast,  demonstrates  the  groundlM 
nature  of  any  such  apprehension  at  this  time.    If 
ever  there  was  any  danger  to  this  country  frmn  the 
propagation  of  French  principles,  that  danger  tOh 
questionably  is  at  an  end ;  for  no  set  of  men  wto 
have  not  actually  lost  their  senses,  would  ever  prO' 
pose  the  French  Revolution  for  a  model  of  imitatisii 
No  argument  from  the  present  situation  of  France 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  against  the  adoption  of  a 
rational  reform  in  this  country.   The  greatest  states 
men  whom  this  country  has   ever  produced,  haie 
advocated  the  cause  which  we  now  bring  forward. 
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been  supported  by  Mr  Locke,  Sir  Williani  chap. 
)ne>   Sir  George  Saville,   and  the  present     ^^"' 


laron  and  Chief  Justice,  It  had  the  coun-  ^"^^' 
in  his  earlier  years,  of  Mr  Pitt  himself;  it 
\  advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Ilichmondj  and 
thority  greater  than  either,  that  of  the  King 
in  his  speech  24th  May  1784*,  wherein  his 
says,  '  that  he  should  ever  be  ready  to  con- 
lupporting,  in  their  just  balance,  the  rights 
ileges  of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature/ 

present  state  of  the  representation   is  so 
as,  that  it  cannot,  on  general  principles,  be  * 

d  by  any  rational  man.  Who  can  defend 
wliich  enables  one  English  county  to  send 
members  as  tlie  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland? 
W8  representatives  to  be  sent  from  many 
here  hardly  a  house  now  remains  ?  If  there 
one  principle  more  strongly  inculcated  than 
at  the  Revolution,  it  was,  that  the  election 
[ouse  of  Commons  should  be  free,  One  of 
nds  assigned  at  that  period  for  the  dethrone- 
James  was,  that  he  had  violated  the  freedom 
on ;  another,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
1  by  laws,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  had 
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CHAP,  round  a  table  ten  or  twelve  of  hb  master's  depes- 
^"^'  .dents,  secures  the  return.     Mr  Pitt  had  broii|^ 


1793.  forward  a  motion  for  an  addition  of  one  hundred  tQ 
the  county  members;  and  in  the  commencement  of 
every  session,  it  is  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  'That  it  is  a  high  infringement  of  the  libertm 
and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  England  foranj 
Lord  of  Parliament,  or  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  conoeqi 
themselves  in  the  election  of  members  for  Parliamoi^* 
Better  far  at  once  to  repeal  such  resolutions,  la^ 
openly  proclaim  our  servility,  than  allow  them  Id 
*^rxxx  ^®°^^^^  there,  when  the  practice  was  so  totally  a( 
799,807.'  variance  with  them."* 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Burke,  and 
Answers  of  Mr  Jcukinson — "The  liberty  of  a  country  dependi 
M^  Burke,  ^^  ^'^  government,  and  very  little  experience  muaji 
and  Mr     }^q  Sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  different  countrki 

Jenkinson.  •  .  .        .        .  • 

require  different  institutions.  The  real  test  of  their 
practical  influence  is  to  be  found  in  their  eBsck^ 
Judging  by  this  standard,  what  opinion  must  m 
form  of  the  British  constitution  ?  Is  not  properij 
secured  ?  Is  not  the  administration  of  justice  pure?. 
Have  we  not  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity  ondflr 
it,  unparalleled  in  any  other  age  or  country  ?  Audi 
what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  speculations  of  tho9 
who,  disregarding  the  lessons  of  experience^  bin 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  institutions  framed 
with  a  view  to  theoretical  perfection  ?  The  torbo^ 
lent  faction  and  unsettled  despotism  of  democrai^* 
The  spots  of  the  sun  do  not  diminish  its  splendour. 
In  considering  the  merits  of  the  constitution,  its 
working  upon  the  whole  is  to  be  considered:  the 
question  is  not,  whether  certain  parts  of  it,  if  Hbsij 
stood  alone,  are  defensible,  but  whether  the  whole 
machine  is  not  admirable :  not  whether  defects  exiet^ 
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ether  experience  has  not  proved  that  these   chap* 
so  far  counteract  each  other,  as  to  render  it    ^'^^^ 
ast  degree  perilous  to  interfere  with  the  ven-    171)3. 
ahric. 

yself/*  said  Mr  Pitt,  "onee  brought  forward  * 
n  for  reform,  and  I  am  desirous  of  stating  the 
which  induce  me  now  to  oppose  it,  I  did  so 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  when  no  speck 
d  in  the  political  horizon,  and  when  the  op- 
ty  appeared  favourable  for  amending  our  in- 
is,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation.  Now 
\  is  totally  different.  The  French  Revolution 
rely  chanf^ed,  not  only  the  expedience  of  such 
ire,  but  the  class  of  men  by  whom,  and  the 
for  which,  it  is  supported.  Since  that  great 
ion  arose,  I  have  observed  arising  in  this 
a  small,  but  not  contemptible  party,  whose 
I  very  different  from  moderate  reform ;  who 
E>  nothing  less  than  to  introduce  the  French 
es  with  all  their  horrors.  In  such  circum- 
all  the  practical  good  to  be  expected  from 
has  disappeared,  and  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
ed from  the  adoption  of  any  considerable 
have  angmcnted  tenfold.    Upon  this  ground. 
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CHAP,  not  destroy  our  institutions?  No;  they  all  GOQe 
^^^  from  the  societies  affiliated  in  this  country  finr  tbe 
1793.  purpose  of  spreading  the  Jacohin  principles;  finon 
the  avowed  and  ardent  admirers  of  the  French  R»- 
puhlic ;  from  the  correspondents  and  imitators  of 
the  National  Assembly  ;  from  men  in  whom  all  tbo 
horrors  which  they  have  engendered,  and  all  the 
blood  they  have  caused  to  flow,  cannot  avraken  anj 
distrust  of  their  principles.  We  must  be  blind,  ifr 
deed,  if  we  do  not  perceive  what  is  the  real  object  of 
innovation  supported  by  such  a  party.  In  Fnoofl^ 
at  the  same  time,  they  invariably  mention  Pftrlit* 
mentary  reform  as  the  medium  by  which  all  tbor 
revolutionary  projects  are  to  be  forwarded  indus 
country;  and  a  change  in  our  representation,  as  but 
a  step  to  the  formation  of  a  British  convention,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  all  our  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

**  Is  it,  then,  to  a  party  small  in  number,  but  dan- 
gerous from  character,  that  we  are  to  concede  the  fint 
step  on  the  ladder  of  innovation?  Are  we  todisfa- 
gard  entirely  the  immense  majority  of  loyal  citizeiM» 
who  are  too  sensible  of  the  blessings  they  enjo^,  to 
risk  them  by  such  a  change?  What  is  the  questka 
really  at  issue?  It  is  not  whether  the  constituencki 
of  Cornwall  and  Scotland  are  really  such  aa  ideal  per- 
fection would  approve :  it  is  the  same  which  is  not 
at  issue  with  the  whole  ef  Europe,  who  are  contend* 
ing  for  the  cause  of  order,  justice,  humanity,  and 
religion,  in  opposition  to  anarchy,  injustice,  cmeltyi 
and  infidelity.  The  undue  ascendency  given  to 
property  in  these  districts,  is  the  check  to  the  other- 
wise perilous  influence  of  numbers  in  the  larger 
boroughs.  Are  we  at  such  a  moment,  in  order  to 
please  a  few  individuals,  to  incur  perils  such  asthoie 
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ow  witnessing?    This  wouldt  indeed,  resem-  chap, 
onduct  of  those  who,  at  the  moment  when     ^"^' 
lei  was  besieged,  should  proceed  to  the  dis-    179S< 
^f  points  of  difference,  instead  of  providing 
16  of  defence. 

s  no  probability  at  this  time  of  a  temperate 
I  sec  no  guarantee  for  it  either  in  the  tem- 
le  times,  or  the  character,  habits,  or  views  of 
whom  it  is  supported-  So  far  from  satisfj- 
i,  it  would  only  produce  a  craving  for  further 
>ns  :  they  desire  not  the  reform  which  they 
ocate  for  itself,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
objects  which  they  dare  not  avow,  till  their 
:  carrying  them  into  effect  is  by  this  first 
on  secured.  Knowing  what  these  ulterior 
re:  seeing  the  unspeakable  horrors  which 
troduced  in  that  country  where  they  have 
ried  into  full  effect,  it  is  our  dutv  to  resist 
Ltermost  the  first  steps  in  the  progress.  The 
ent  which  acts  otherwise  ceases  to  he  a  go- 
(t;  it  unties  the  bands  which  knit  together 
it  forfeits  the  reverence  and  obedience  of 
cts  ;  it  gives  up  those  whom  it  ought  to  pro- 
be daggers  of  the  Marsellaise,  and  the  assas- 
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CHAP.       Fortunately  for  England,  and  for  the  cause  of  fre« 
^"'  .  dom  throughout  the  world,  these  arguments  prevaiiei 
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Stanley,  and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  as  an  instnictiye  proof  of  the  yn- 
gress  of  the  human  mind  during  the  intervening  period. 

On  the  popular  side,  it  was  urged  that  the  British  cooatitntioii  U 

Parliamen-  gradually  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  originally Mto^ 

tary  Re-     hlished,  and  on  which  alone  stability  could  be  expected  for  it  in  futot: 

form.    Ar-  ^y^^^  ^^y  jj,g  decline  of  the  population  in  some  boroughs,  and  the  iHt 

by  wWch    *"C'*<^*se  of  inhabitants  in  once  rural  districts,  a  large  proportion  cflhi 

it  was  sup.  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  be  returned  by  a  ftw 

ported  in    great  families,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  totaOyme^ 

1831.  presented  :  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  an  insupportable  grieviMi 

to  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  and  could  not  fail,  while  it  eontinned,  to 

nourish  a  perpetual  discord  between  the  holders  of  political  inflonrfi 

and  all  the  other  classes  of  society  :  that  an  oligarchy,  at  all  timai  m 

invidious  form  of  government,  was  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  te^ 

when  the  public  mind  was  inflamed  by  the  extension  of  the  dectifeMl^ 

frage  to  the  whole  citizens  in  France :  that,  by  admitting  a  UuguM 

her  into  a  share  of  political  rights,  the  foundations  of  govemmtul  verii 

be  laid  on  a  broader  basis,  and  a  phalanx  secured  who  would  it  d 

times  resist  the  extension  of  their  privileges  to  a  lower  class,  sad  tl 

found  the  firmest  supporters  of  social  order :  that  it  was  altogether cU- 

merical  to  suppose  that  their  could  be  the  slightest  danger  in  ateo&g 

the  elective  suffrage  to  a  numerous  body  of  voters,  as  the  people  wm 

so  habituated  to  political  rights,  and  so  enlightened  by  education,  tU 

they  were  as  capable  of  exercising  such  franchises  as  their  sopoion: 

that  unless  political  institutions  were  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  Am 

who  shared  their  protection,  they  would  be  outgrown  by  the  mnltitirii^ 

and  burst  from  the  expansive  force  of  Intelligence  and  numbers:  M 

the  true  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  could  never  be  extingniM 

and  would  only  receive  a  wider  sphere  for  its  exertions  by  the  ioeifHi 

of  the  circle  to  which  the  franchise  was  extended  :  that  all  revoIntioM 

had  been  occasioned  by  the  obstinate  adiiercnce  to  old  institutions, iti 

time  when  the  state  of  society  required  their  alteration :  that  tiadtj 

concession  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  convulsion,  and  in  the  preMil 

excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  if  it  was  any  longer  delayed,  the  htf^ 

riers  of  authority  would  be  broken,  and  all  die  horrors  of  the  fnuA 

Revolution  brought  upon  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  aristocratic  party,  tW 

Arffu-         *^®  present  was  not  a  motion  for  the  reform  of  a  real  grievance,  wWd 

monts         ^^  A^  ^11  times  entitled  to  the  most  serious  attention,  but  for  an  incroM 

against  it.  of  political  power  by  the  lower  orders,  which  was  to  be  conceded* 

resisted  according  to  its  obvious  tendency  to  preserve  or  subvert  ^ 

balance  of  the  constitution :  that  it  was  totally  different  from  Mr  Rtt'i 

previous  proposals  of  reform,  which  went  to  remove  an  admitted  wl 


ted  «oce  tbe  RevoluttoD,  which  went  rather  to  enlarge  than 
lie  liberty  of  the  subject :  that  any  further  concession,  there- 
Id  nece^arily  hrive  tbe  effk^t  of  overloading  the  balance  on  the 
ide,  and  endangering  tlie  innnarchlcal  institutions  of  the  state : 
^  ID  \aAU  to  refer  to  early  times  for  a  precedent  in  support  of 
extenbJoD  of  the  elcciive  franchif;e,  since  the  state  of  society 
essentially  diSvrent  from  what  it  now  is :  that  the  power  of 
1  was  then  vested  in  the  feudal  borons,  and  the  country  was 
d  with  their  armed  retainers ;  whereas  now,  the  prog^ress  of 
od  ihr  iaveniion  of  Hre^armsi  bad  destroyed  this  formidable 
bile  the  J uc tease  of  man^ifactures  bad  augmented  to  a  very 
Tee  the  power  of  tbe  middle  ranks.  And  the  diffusion  of  know- 
1  UicreaAcd  tenfold  tlieir  practical  influence:  that  it  might  be 
B  to  require  repie^entatiws  from  all  the  boroughs,  when  the 
I  were  a  humble  <:]ass  in  tbe  staCe^  aad  began  their  petitions 
word^  "  For  God^s  sake,  and  as  an  act  of  mercy,"  while  it 
highly  dangerous  to  &*Jopt  a  similar  (course,  when  the  numbers 
vs  exceeded  that  of  the  agricuJtunsts,and  their  wealth  over- 
Ihat  of  all  tbe  other  orUers  in  tbe  state :  that  the  example  of 
'  FarlJament  sufficiently  d cm unst rated  that  concession  to  popu- 
lUTs  only  led  to  fresh  dernandts  and  eonducted,  by  an  irresis- 
^res^  to  anarchy  and  revolution;  that  the  fatal  consequences 
id  recently  attended  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
ntary  reform  of  Fran  re,  wos  a  signal  example  of  the  effects  of 
;e»sion  to  detnoeratic  ambition,  which  was  now  so  loudly  called 
;  the  King  there  yielded  u])  oil  tbe  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
nobles  hud  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  whole  titles, 
nd  privileges,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  commons 
iiresjatible,  and  the  one  was  brought  to  an  ignominious  death, 
r  rewarded  by  exile, confiscation,  and  the  scaffold:  that  tbe 


^«-.i.    ti.^  ^u:. 
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CUAP.  majority  of  282  to  41.    The  threats  of  revolution  im. 
^    '   .mediately  subsided;  the  threatened  convulsions dii- 


1793.    appeared ;   and  a  measure^  which  it  was  confid«i% 

It  is  ro-    predicted,  would  for  ever  alienate  the  higher  ftm 

the  House  the  lowcr  ordcrs,  was  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  tm^ 

moS^™     nimity  between  them,  in  the  most  difficult  times,  rack 

as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  Britiih 

empire.    And  thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Frendi 

nobility,  by  yielding  to  the  demand  for  conoesaioD, 

and  surrendering  all  their  privileges,  brought  on  tht 

Bevolution  in  that  country,  the  British  aristocracy,l7 

of  the  people  into  the  mere  supporters  of  separate  iDterests:  that  it  m 
in  vain  to  expect,  in  the  present  period  of  excitement,  and  with  thsfl* 
ample  of  sncccssful  revolt  in  France,  that  wealth  could  perminirtjy 
influence  the  lower  orders,  or  maintain  its  ground,  if  depiiTed  of  tUi 
constitutional  channel  in  the  House  of  Conunons :  that  refonn,  tiMit> 
fore,  would  necessarily  lead  to  revolution,  and  what  revolotioD  kd  ti^ 
need  not  he  told  to  those  who  hod  witnessed  the  Reig^  of  Terror:  tkift 
the  hope  of  attaching  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  eitM* 
sion  of  the  elective  franchise,  however  specious  in  theory,  would  pmi 
fallacious  in  practice,  because  they  would  soon  find  that  their  folM^ 
from  their  great  multiplication,  were  of  no  value :  that  they  hid  hm 
deceived  by  the  name  of  a  privilege  of  no  real  service,  and  thit  Ai 
only  way  to  obtain  any  practical  benefit,  from  their  exertions,  was  li 
league  with  the  inferior  classes  for  a  general  spoliation  of  the  UglMr: 
that  this  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  lower  orders  in  all  wttUy 
states,  because  union  with  the  higher  afforded  no  immediate  advaot*f% 
whereas  a  league  with  the  lower  gave  the  prospect  of  a  divifloaif 
property,  and  liberation  from  burdens,  and  was,  in  an  especial  maiM^ 
to  be  apprehended  in  Britain  at  this  time,  both  because  the  piiUi> 
burdens  were  so  excessive,  property  so  unequally  divided,  and  Iht 
example  of  a  successful  division  of  estates  in  France  so  recent:  tht 
a  reform  in  Parliament,  unlike  all  other  ameliorations,  was  to  the  hi^ 
degree  dangerous,  because  it  was  the  voluntary  surrender  of  l^giibtiw 
power  to  the  lower  orders,  which  could  never  be  reeovored,  and  • 
false  step  once  taken,  was  irretrievable :  that,  supposing  there  vfl* 
some  defects  in  the  constitution  indefensible  in  theory,  it  could  Oit 
be  disputed  that,  in  practice,  it  had  proved  the  best  protection  to  tbt 
rights  and  interests  of  all  classes  that  had  ever  existed  in  theworiii 
that,  least  of  all,  could  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  bodies  eo«* 
plun  that  their  interests  were  not  duly  attended  to  in  Parliament,  siiei 
the  whole  policy  of  the  State,  for  above  a  century,  had  been  dircdfi 
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5teadnyresistiDginnovation,pireventeditin  theirs:  a  chap. 

oremorable  example  to  succeeding  ages,  of  the  cflFect  ^^-^^ 
of  firmness  and  decision  on  the  part  of  Parliament  in  1703. 
itiUing  the  violence  of  popular  agitation,  and  check-  Reg "1733, 
iDg  the  growth  of  democratic  ambition;  and  a  pi^oofP^^^^^j 
haw  different  the  clamour  of  the  press,  of  publicist- xxx.* 
ingSj  and  popular  orntors^  is  from  the  sober92a_025. 
judgment  of  a  really  free  people.' 

As  the  agitation  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs,  however, 
still  continued,  and  societies,  in  imitation  of  the  Pa- 
rent Institution  in  Paris,  were  rapidly  forming  in  all 

pach^  too  ^xda^it-elj,  to  their  advantage :    thut  Ihe  reprcseuUtjon 
^■irieb  ibe  gyeni  coltmiaX^  commercial,  and  sh  i  p  pmg  i  n  te  rests,  now  obtd  ned 
lymctLaftof  tho  piircliiise  of  dosf^  boroug^hs^  tt-ouUt  bo  annihilated  ir 
-fcttwdeofeotenqg'  ParUanieTit  wore  closed;  that  thus,  the?  real  effect 
tf'Tflbnii  would  be  to  rcat  tliti  supreme  power  in  the  mob  of  England, 
tft  the  exclusion  of  all  tlic  great  aod  varied  interests  which  had  risen 
irp  OTCT  the  irbole  globe  in  the  BHttsh  dependencies :  that  such  a  stale 
of  ihin^  had  proved  fatal  to  all  foimer  republics,  and  conld  not  fail 
ipeidily  to  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  :  that  if 
twmption  were  the  evil  that  was  really  ap|irebended,  no  mode  of  in- 
creasing it  could  be  so  effectual  as  diminishing  the  closei,  where  it 
ttiited  from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  on  the  smallest,  and  increasing' 
ftemiddlmg  boroughs,  where  experience  bad  proved  bribery  was  prac- 
tited  on  the  most  eji tensive  scale  :  that  any  reform  would  thus  diminish 
the  prif ate  to  increase  the  venal  borouglis :    tliat^  as  it  was  evident 
vnlth  coitld  maintain  its  ground  in  the  contest  with  numbers  only,  hy 
>HtQ^  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  it  was  incomparably  becter   that 
tltti  Dec««3ary  mSucnee  should  be  exerted  in  the  decent  retirement  of 
intiqmbed  borouglu^  than  in  the  shameless  prostitution  of  great  cities: 
ibu  ihe  danger  of  revolution,  «o  strongly  urged  on  the  other  aide,  in 
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CHAP,  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  a  bill  against  cor- 
^'"*  .respondence  with  France  was  passed  by  ParliameD^ 


1793.    notwithstanding  the  utmost  resistance  by  theopposi- 
Biiiagainsttion,  and  presecutions  commenced  both  in  Scotland 
spoDdicnce  and  England  against  the ^  most  violent  of  the  demk 
rl^ce,     g^ff"®^'     Some  of  them  were  clearly  necessary ;  the 
and  prose- expedience  of  others,  especially  in  Scotland,  was  more 
sedUion     than  doubtful.     Those  vindictive  measures  on  the 
lon^^^^'  V^^^  ^f  government   are  seldom   really   beneficia], 
which  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  humane  as  well  ii 
the  turbulent,  and  convert  the  transient  ebuUitioD 
of  popular  feeling  into  the  lasting  bitterness  of  poli- 
tical hatred.     The  true  course  in  periods  of  public 
excitement,  is  firmness  without  severity ;  steady  de- 
fiance of  revolutionary  intimidation,  but  cautions 
consideration  of  real  evils ;   decided   resistance  to 
J^"^^'^^®' needless  innovation,  but  cautious  abstinence  from 
p.  616,620.  individual  oppression.* 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  British  empire  be- 
Prepara-    ing  thus  provided  for,  the  government  took  the  roost 
war  by      vigorous  mcasurcs  which  the  limited  extent  of  their 
ufn  a'nd"  "oiilitary  resources  would  permit,  to  strengthen  the 
the  Allies.  Grand  Army  on  the  Continent.    A  corps,  consisting 
20th  April  of  twenty  thousand  English,   was  embarked,  and 
landed  in  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  being  united  to  ten  thousand  Hanover- 
ians and  Hessians,  formed  a  total  of  thirty  thousand 
men  in  the  British  pay.     The  French  Convention, 
24th  Feb.  early  in  the  year,  had  ordered  a  levy  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ;  but  these  troops  could  not  come 
into  action  till  April.     The  present  forces  of  the 
Allies  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men,  acting  on  the  whole  circumference  of 
France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  while  those  of  the 
Republicans  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventj 
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for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality,  but  chap. 
;  the  advantages  of  unity  of  language,  go-    ^^^^ 

aud  public  feeling,  besides  the  important    ^793. 
nee  of  acting  in  an  interior  and  concentric 
ich  enabled  one  corps  rapidly  to  communi- 

and  support  another,  while  the  troops  of,  j^^  ^. 
;,  scattered  over  a  much  larger  circumfe-49,52. 
re  deprived  of  that  advantage.** 
iculty  was  experienced  by  government  in 
arliament  to  agree  to  any  measures  which 


dve  strength  of  the  forces  on  opposite  sides  in  July  1793, 


ALLIES. 

ists  in  Belgium, 

50,000 

IS  on  the  Rhine, 

40,000 

liense. 

.33,000 

s  in  Belgium, 

12,000 

8  and  Saxons  on  the  Rhine,      . 

65,000 

20,000 

30,000 

ts  and  Piedmontese,  in  Piedmont, 

45,000 

b,          .            .            .            . 

50.000 

r  the  Elmpire  and  Emigrants^ 

20,000 

Total,      . 

365,000 

FRENCH. 

um  and  Holland^ 

30,000 
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CHAP,  were  deemed  necessary  to  avert  from  the  Britiih 
^"*  .shores  the  scourge  of  revolutionary  overthrow.    Tbi 


1793:  execution  of  Louis  produced  a  profound  and  unifer- 
Vaiit ef-  sal  impression  in  great  Britain.  Nothing,  sinoetjlii 
exMution^  time  when  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell  under  the  m 
En^Uttl"^^^  the  Long  Parliament,  had  ever  produced  so  ffsm 
ral  and  mournful  a  feeling.  It  was  hard  to  UJ 
whether  the  sturdy  old  Tories  or  the  ardent  Libenh 
of  the  new  school,  received  the  intelligence  with 
most  consternation.  The  former  beheld  in  tUi 
event  the  clearest  confirmation  of  their  dismal  fow- 
bodings,  and  the  realization  of  their  worst  predi^ 
tions :  the  latter,  the  overthrow  of  long-cherished 
hopes,  the  blasting  of  empassioned  and  sanguine 
expectations.  It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  re- 
present the  popular  cause  in  France  as  that  of  jostiee 
and  philanthropy,  when  the  first  sacrifice  to  whidi 
it  had  led  had  been  that  of  their  upright  and  bene- 
ficent monarch,  whose  only  fault  had  been  an  im- 
prudent zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  only  weaknett 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
It  was  now  apparent  that  the  boasted  regeneration 
of  society  had  purified  it  of  none  of  its  vices ;  and 
that  the  philanthropic  movement  of  the  philosopher! 
was  to  terminate  in  the  usual  atrocities  of  bloodshed, 
massacre,  and  confiscation.  Indescribable  was  the 
effect  which  this  impression  produced  in  all  claesei 
in  the  British  Isles,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
By  a  spontaneous  feeling,  the  House  of  Commons, 
Feb.  1.  on  the  night  on  which  the  melancholy  intelligmce 
was  discussed  in  Parliament,  on  occasion  of  the 
royal  message  for  an  augmentation  of  the  foroeib 
assembled  in  mourning.  One  or  two  alone  appeared 
in  coloured  dress,  who  afterwards  bore  a  conspicuoos 
part  in  English  history,  as  the  leaders  of  the  great 
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Nmmeiit  which  temiinated  in  the  Revolution  of  chap. 


The  unpression  made  at  St  Petershurg  by  the  ^'^^^- 
MDtion  of  Louis  was  fully  as  yivid  as  at  London :  Effect  of 
Mdj  it  was  evident  that  those  two  capitals  wereo^^ifo^^^t 
B  C0DtreB  of  the  great  contest  which  was  approach-  ®'  Peters- 
It  No  sooner  did  the  melancholy  intelligence 
mil  the  Empress  Catharine,  than  she  instantly 
ok  the  moBt  dedsive  measures:  all  Frenchmen 
M  ordered  to  quit  her  territories  within  three 
Btl»9  if  they  did  not  renounce  the  principles  of 
IS  Bevolution,  and  all  correspondence  with  their 
litions  in  that  country :  and  it  was  publicly  an- 
MDoed,  that  the  great  fleet  of  Cronstadt,  with  forty 
wosaiid  men  on  board,  should,  early  in  spring, 
lite  itself  to  the  British  navy,  to  pursue  measures 
lennmon  against  the  enemies  of  humanity.  The 
brts  of  the  Czarine  had  been  incessant  and  ener- 
jBkic  to  organize  an  alliance  capable  of  restraining 
be  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  with  that 
isvshe  had  restrained  the  uplifted  arm  of  conquest 
wr  GustaTUS  lU.  of  Sweden  in  1790 ;  and  hardly 
me  her  troops  disengaged  from  their  Turkish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  the  peace 
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CHAP,  don  on  the  25th  March.    By  this  convention,  wbidh 
^^''  ..laid  the  hasis  of  the  grand  alliance  which  aftenmdi 


1793.    brought  the  war  to  a  glorious  termination,  it 

provided  that  the  two  powers  should  **  employ  ibar 
respective  forces,  as  far  as  circumstances  sbaJl  peiw 
mit,  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  m. 
which  they  find  themselves  engaged  against  Fraooej 
and  they  reciprocally  engage  not  to  lay  down  thdr 
arms  without  restitution  of  all  the  conquests  wUdi 
France  may  have  made  upon  either  of  the  respectivi 
powers,  or  upon  such  other  states  or  allies  to  whai^ 
by  common  consent,  they  shall  extend  the  benefit  of 
this  treaty."  They  agreed,  also,  to  shut  their  povti  ' 
against  France,  and  not  permit  the  export  of  aaj 
naval  stores  to  that  power,  **  and  to  unite  all  their 
efforts  to  prevent  other  powers  not  implicated  in  thv 
war  from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  coDf 
cern  to  every  civilized  state,  any  protection  whatefetp 
in  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  to  the  commerce 
HisL  ixx.  or  property  of  the  French,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  porh 
Ha^'  tr^  ^^  France."  The  existing  commercial  treaties  wer^ 
198.  Mar- at  the  Same  time,  by  a  separate  convention,  ratified 
433/439.  and  confirmed  between  the  two  powers.' 

Shortlv  after,  a  similar  convention  was  entered 
And  with  into  between  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  by  whidi 
Prusda/'   the  latter  power  was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  cf 
Napie8,andL^200,0(K)  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war, 
26th  April  and  the  former  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  fifty  tboB- 
^^^^'       sand  men ;  and  the  English  government  engaged  to 
procure  for  it  entire  restitution  of  its  dominione  « 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
by  another  convention,  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
25th  May.  signed  at  Aranjuez  on  the  25th  of  May,  they  en- 
gaged not  to  make  peace  till  they  had  obtained  M 
restitution  for  the  Spaniards  <'  of  all  places,  towni^ 
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and  territories  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  com-  chap. 
mencement  of  the  war,  and  which  the  enemy  may.   ^^^^ 


have  taken  during  its  continuance."     A  like  treaty    1793. 
was   formed   with   the   court   of  the  two  Sicilies,  12th  July. 
and  with  Prussia,  in  which  the  clauses,  prohibiting 
all  exportation  to  France,  and  preventing  the  trade  i4th  July, 
of  neutrals  with  it,  are  the  same  as  in  the  Russian 
treaty.     Treaties  of  the  same  tenor  were  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  with  the  Emperor  of soth  Aug. 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Portugal.     Thus  was  all 
Europe  arrayed  in  a  great  league  against  Ilepublican26th  Sept. 
France,  and  thus  did  the  regicides  of  that  country, 
as  the  first-fruits  of  their  cruel  triumph,  find  them-    , 
selves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  civilized  nations. 
It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  how  many,  and  what 
onheard-of  disasters  broke  up  this  great  confede- 
racy: how  courageous  some  were  in  adhering  to 
their  engagements ;  how  weak  and  dastardly  others 
were  in  deserting  them;  and  how  firmly  and  ^^Wy^^^^^^^ 
Great  Britain  alone  persevered  to  the  end,  and  never  v.469, 473, 

^09     RIO 

laid  down  her  arms  till  she  had  accomplished  all  thep^/i 
objects  of  the  war,  and  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  all  J|j®^- ^*^^ 
the  obUgations  she  had  contracted  to  any,  even  theKHsiioss! 
humblest,  of  the  allied  powers.^ 

But  while  all  Europe  thus  resounded  with  the 
note  of  military  preparation  against  France,  Russia  Secret  de- 
had  other  and  more  interested  designs  in  view.R^ig. 
Amidst  the  general  consternation  at  the  triumphs 
of  the  French  republicans,  Catharine  conceived  that 
she  would  be  permitted  to  pursue,  without  molesta- 
tion, her  ambitious  designs  against  Poland.  She 
constantly  represented  the  disturbances  in  that  king- 
dom as  the  fruit  of  revolutionary  propagandism,  which 
it  was  indispensable  to  crush  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  for  the  banks  of 
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CHAP,  the  Vistula^  not  the  Seine,  that  her  military  pr^ 
^^^    rationg  were,  in  the  outset  at  least,  directed,    lit 


1793.  amhitious  views  of  Prussia  were  also,  as  wiU  flAf: 
appear  in  the  sequel,  strongly  turned  in  the  am 
direction ;  and  thus  in  the  very  commencemeBt  di 
a  war  which  required  the  concentrated  eibrt  of  all 
Europe,  and  might  by  such  an  effort  have 
speedily  brought  to  a  successful  termination, 
the  principal  powers  already  distracted  by  septnlK 

,  interests,   and  unjustifiable  projects  of  individail 

196,199.  aggrandizement.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  the  ambitious  projects  of 

Divisions   and  Prussia  against  the  independence  of  Poland, 

S^elpros-  stlready  gave  a  gloomy  augury  as  to  the  issue  of  thlf; 

sians  and   war.     Its  issuc  was  morc  immediately  affiscted  by  tbii 
'  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  now  broke  eil^ 
in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and  occasioned  sodi' 
a  division  of  the  allied  forces  as  effectually  prevented 
any  cordial  or  efiective  co-operation  existing  betwMft^ 
them.     The  Prussian  cabinet,  mortified  at  the  leai^ 
which  the  Imperial  generals  took  in  the  common  operi,> 
ations,  insisted  upon  the  formation  of  two  indepcA'f 
dent  German  armies  ;  one  composed  of  Prnmanib)! 
the  other  of  Austrians,  to  one  or  other  of  which  tli^^ 
forces  of  all  the  minor  states  should  be  joined :  tIiofliv| 
of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  being  grouped  roond  ^ 
the  standards  of  Prussia ;  those  of  Bavaria,  WirteB*-:^ 
burg,  Swabia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Franconia,  fefiow^- ; 
ing  the  double-headed  eagles  of  Austria.     By  tlm 
means,  all  unity  of  action  between  the  two  graad 
allied  armies  was  broken  up,  at  the  very  time  wkcN 
it  was  most  required  to  meet  the  desperate  and  ooa* 
centrated  energy  of  a  revolutionary  power ;  while  drt 
zeal  of  all  the  subordinate  nations  was  irretrievaUf 
cooled  at  finding  themselves  thus  parcelled  out  te* 


tWGi^  tike  two  ^reat  militai^  powef s,  whose  pre^emi-  chap. 
deuce  ah^6ady'  gave  tlietn  so  much  disqaietude,  anfci.  ^^^' 


compelled  agtdnst  their  will  to  serve  undeit  the  stan-    ^'^^d* 
dards  of  enfpires  frcWn  whom  many  of  them  appre-,  „   ,  .. 

-L.      3    -L  r      1  1         -  .1  ,    Hard.  H. 

Bfended  greater  dat^ger  than  from  the  commbti  enemy/ 200, 202. 

Bat  tbongh  such  deeds  of  weakness  existed  among 
fhe  allied  powefs,  the  immediate  dagger  was  to  all  Wretched 
appearance  mticti:  greater  to  France.    Though  their^ench.^*** 
armies  in  Flanders  Were,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  superior  to  those  of  the  Allies,  they  were 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  insubordination,  and 
miserably  deficient  in  every  species  of  equipment. 
The  artillery  horses  had  in  great  part  perished  du- 
ring the  severity  of  a  winter  campaign ;  the  clothing 
of  the  soldiers  was  worn  out ;  their  spirit  had  disap- 
peared during  the  license  of  Republican  conquest. 
The  disorganization  was  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment;  the  artillery  stores,  the  commissariat,  the 
[     cavalry  horses,  were  deficient ;  discipline  was  wanting 
\    among  the  soldiers,  concord  among  the  chiefs.  France 
then  experienced  the  weakness  arising  from  revo- 
lutionary license,  and  which  is  common  to  all  really 
democratic  states.    She  regained  her  strength  under 
the  stem  despotism  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wielded  a  power t  touI.  iH. 
t^fold  greater  than  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  enjoyed,  ^^^  .^°- 
and  enforced  with  a  rigour  unknown  to  Caligula  or  49, 52. 
Nero.* 

Prince  Cobotirg  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Allied  armies  from  the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean.  Prince 
The  great  abilities  displayed  by  Clairfait  in  repairing  g^^^^*^^^^^^ 
the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign,  pleaded  insimo. 
rain  for  his  continuance  in  the  command  at  a  court 
not  yet  taught  by  disaster  to  disregard  influence  and 
promote  only  merit.  His  successor  had  served  under 


the  fairest  opportunity  ever  offered,  of  striking 

cisive  blow  against  the  rising  Republic,  to  paa 

without  any  important  event.     He  belonged 

old  methodical  school  of  Lacey;  was  desdt 

either  decision  or  character ;  and,  from  the  tar 

» Jom.  iu.  of  his  operations,  was  the  general  of  all  othen 

i1^'2(M*^*  qualified  to  combat  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  i 

206.  '      tion.* 

To  support  the  prodigious  expense  of  a  war 

Vast        their  frontiers,  and  on  so  great  a  scale,  would  g 

FnuMe!^^  have  exceeded  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  re» 

of  the  French  government.     But,  contrary  al 

precedent  and  anticipation,  they  derived  fro 

miseries  and  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  the 

of  new  and  unparalleled  resources.  The  ordini 

cific  expenditure  of  1792,  covered  by  taxes,  tl 

of  ecclesiastical  property  and  patriotic  gifts,  am< 

to  958,000,000  francs,  or  about  L.40,000,00( 

ling ;  but  so  immensely  had  the  charges  of  Ui 

augmented  the  national  embarrassments,  ill 

expense  of  the  last  period  of  the  year  was  at  H 

of  200,000,000  francs,   or  L.8,000,000  a^i 
r\^    4.1.^   J-.-. ^i.:,.i, J--.1  —  J     — 
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aU  eiigencies  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  assignats, 
mg  a  forced  circulation,  and  issued  on  the 
of  the  national  domains,  proved  sufficient* 
en  any  want  was  felt  in  the  treasury,  the  de- 
da  were  paid  by  a  fresh  issue  of  paper ;  and  this 
itious  currency,  the  source  of  boundless  private 
nin  in  France,  sustained  singly,  during  the  first 
feirs  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  public  credit. 
[d  his  Finance  Report  for  1793,  Cambon  declared 
hat  the  expenses  of  that  year  could  admit  of  no 
iiact  calculation,  but  that  the  nation  must  rise 
nperior  to  its  financial,  as  it  had  already  risen  above 
Is  military  difficulties ;  and  therefore  he  proposed 
he  immediate  issue  of  800,000,000  francs,  or  up- 
irards  of  L.33,000,000,  in  assignats,  on  the  security 
3f  the  national  domains,  which  was  immediately 
igreed  to.  These  domains  be  valued  at  eight  mil- 
liards, or  about  L.350, 000,000  sterling  ;  of  which 
tiree  milliards,  or  L,  130,000,000,  had  been  con 
Ibaed  or  impledged  by  previous  issues — an  extraor- 
Etiary  proof  of  the  length  to  which  the  confiscation 
oF  private  property  had  already  been  carried  under 
die  revolutionary  government^ 
f^  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  year  in  the  British 


CHAP, 
XIIL 
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248,  2D0. 
Hiat»  Pw^L 
xxir.  132, 

137. 


sequences  of  this  misunderstandiDg  were  imp 
upon  the  future  fate  of  the  campaign.  Duraai 
plan,  which  he  had  heen  meditating  during  the 
winter,  was  to  commence  operations  by  an  iw 
of  Holland ;  to  revolutionize  that  country,  ui 
with  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  as  was  sinoe 
in  1814,  raise  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
with  this  force  move  upon  Paris,  and,  withoi 
aid  of  any  other  power,  dictate  laws  to  the  C< 
tion,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  France.  It  is  i 
the  most  extraordinary  signs  of  those  days  of 
lution  and  confusion,  that  so  wild  a  project  fl 
have  been  seriously  undertaken  by  a  man  of  his 
understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proj 
the  Allies  was  to  drive  the  Republicans  beyoi 
Mouse,  and  disengage  the  important  fortr 
Maestricht;  next  invest  and  regain  the  d 
Mentz,  the  key  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  unite 
victorious  forces  for  the  deliverance  of  FUu 
The  design,  in  general,  was  well  conceived  ;  b 

llAtAlls  nrftRPrihftH   fnr  fha  vnonxrckinr  nf  ♦"ha  T^w  ( 
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l>    Sbatify  after  his  troops  entered  the  Dutch  chap. 
Uorj^  and  established  themselves  between  Breda    ^™' 
Barg«i«op-aooin.      At  first  his    efforts    were    1793. 
ided  with  unlooked-for  success ;  after  a  siege  of  Feb.  17. 
B  daj8,  and  when  the  French  were  on  the  point 
liringfor  want  of  ammunition,  Breda^  with  a  gar- 
I  ef  twenty-fiye  hundred  men,  capitulated.    This 
Bt^e  was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
troydenbarg, after  a  trifling  resistance;  and  siege 
immediately  laid  to  Williamstadt    The  French  Mareh  s. 
«y  encamped  in  straw  huts  on  the  shores  of  the 
A  of  the  sea  called  the  Brisboes,  were  only  wait- 
br  the  ccdkction  of  boats  sufficient  to  convey 
m  the  troops,  in  order  to  undertake  the  siege  of  ^ 
t,  when  information  was  received  by  the  general,  64»^85. 
be  night  of  the  8th  March,  of  events  in  other ^g^^^ 
ten  of  Flanders,  which  immediately  led  to  theiv-4, 14. 
idonment  of  this  ilLconceived  enterprize.^ 
InleDnmourier  was  absent  with  part  of  his  forces 
loUand,  Miranda  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  ^^iidiike 
irtricfat,  though  with  forces  totally  inadequate  to  joins  the 
rieat  an  undertaking.    But  while  the  French  ^^y-^^- 
I  still  reposing  in  fancied  security  in  their  can- disasters  of 


Bents,  the  Imperialists  were  taking  active  mea-Boans. 


pUSOCSDAUU   Ui    tUC   DUlUiCi  O  y      W  U\Jl\S     UilbLt&iAUUS    1 

confusion  into  France ;  officers  quitted  their  t 

n^broh  2    soldiers  disbanded  from  their  officers  ;  the  si 

*"^  ^'       Maestricht  was  raised,  the  heavy  artillery  sen 

in  haste  towards  Brussels,  and  the  army  dri 

disorder  beyond  the  Meuse,  with  the  loss  of 

thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prL 

On  the  4th  March,  the  Republicans  were 

routed  near  Liege,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 

artillery  abandoned  under  that  city ;  a  few  day 

Tongres  was  carried  by  the  Archduke  Chai 

the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  the 

Marcii  6.  army  fell  back  upon  Tirlemont,  and  thence  t 

March  8.  vain,   where  Dumourier  arrived   from  the 

frontier,  and  resumed  the  command.    The  Im 

ists  then  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  satisfi6( 

mt^om*.  ^-^^r  first  success,  and  not  deeming  themselve 

M  ^^ih^'  ^*^°''^y  strong  to  force  the  united  corps  of  the  ] 

in' 96, 99.  army  in  that  city.* 

The  intelligence  of  these  repeated  disasters 
ced  the  utmost  sensation  in  the  whole  of  Fli 
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ner. 


The  Republican  party,  already  disgusted  with  the  ex- 
actions uBd  plunder  of  the  French  commissioners,  now 
fouod  themselves  threatened  with  the  immediate  ven-    1793, 
geance  of  their  sovereign,  and  chastisement  from  the  Great  Mn- 
allied  forces.    The  decree  of  the  Convention,  uniting  "^^^"^^  p^®" 
the  Flemish  provinces  to  the  French  Kcpublic,  had^hemin 
excited  the  utmost  discontent  in  the  whole  country;  and'^^ffSta 
the  spoliation  of  the  churches,  forced  requisitions,  im-  f  ^"™<>'*- 
prisoDments^and  abuses  of  every  kind,  which  had  gone 
during  the  winter,  had  roused  such  an  universal 
pirit  of  resistanccj  that  a  general  insurrection  was 
Durly  expected^  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  peasants 
ad  already  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent, 
defeated  the  detachments  of  the  garrison  of  that 
ptr  which  had  been  sent  against  them.     To  endea- 
our  to  remedy  these  disorders,   and  restore  the 
ien  attachment  of  the  Flemings,  was   the  first 
re  of  Dumourier,     For  this  purpose  he  had  a  con- 
erence  at  Louvain,  shortly  after  his  firrival,  with 
JUS,  and  the  other  Commissioners  of  the  Conven- 
pou ;  but  it  ended  in  nothing  but  mutual  recrimina- 
ons.      Dumourier  reproached  them  with  having 
athorizcd  and  permitted  the  exactions  and  disorders 
fvbich  had  caused  such  a  ferment  in  the  conquered 
oi?inces  ;  and  they  retaliated  by  accusing  him  of 
entertaining  designs  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
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CHAP.  At;  Namur,  and  fiye  thousand  in  another  directkvi 

xiiL^  was  still  forty-five  thousand  strong,  including  foor 

1793.    thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  in  the  utmost  stste 

of  disorganization  ;   the   confusion  of  defeat  hif* 

ing  been  superadded  to  that  of  Republican  lioenMi 

He  immediately  reorganized  it  in  a  different  marnwri 

and,  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  soldim^ 

resolved  to  commence  ofiensive  operations.  Ina&ir 

days,  the  French  advanced  guard  defeated  theAi» 

trians  near  Tirlemont,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  him* 

1  j^^^  .^  dred  men;  an  event  which  immediately  restored ocn* 

66,  67. 80,fidence  to  the  whole  army,  and  confirmed  the  Genenl 

iii.  272.^    in  his  resolution  to  risk  a  general  action.* 

The  Imperialists  had  thirty-nine  thousand  men,  cf 
Battle  of  whom  nine  thousand  were  horse,  posted  near  Tide- 
Ncrwinde.  mont.     Rcsolvcd  uot  to  decline  a  combat,  they  con- 
centrated their  forces  along  a  position,  aboat  two 
leagues  in  length,  near  the  village  of  Nsrwimde. 
The  left,  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  wai 
posted  across  the  cliauss^e  leading  to  Tirlemont;  the 
right,  under  the  orders  of  Clairfait,  extended  towardi 
Landau ;  the  centre,  in  two  lines,  was  under  the 
command  of  General  CoUoredo  and  the  Prince  of 
March  18.  Wirtcmburg.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  army 
was  divided  into  eight  columns ;   three  of  whid^ 
under  Valence,  were  destined  to  attack  the  right; 
two,  under  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  to  force  the  centro; 
and  three,  under  Miranda,  to  overwhelm  the  left* 
The  action  began  by  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  kfb 
,  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Miranda,  which 

Cobourg*8  advanced  in  dense  columns,  and  at  first  succeededin 
Du^riF. '  carrying  the  villages  immediately  in  front  of  their 
j^  ^l:,  position ;  *  but  the  Austrians  having  directed  a  severe 
106, 110.  and  concentric  fire  of  artillery  on  that  point,  the  ad- 
279.  *  ^"'  vance  of  the  masses  was  checked,  and  disorder  and 
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UfMoIotioii  introdaced  into  their  ranks.  Meanwhile,   chap. 
lb  fiOag^  ^  Nerwinde  was  oocupied  by  the  Repulv .  ^^^' 


imsiB  in  tbe  centre,  but  shortly  after  regained  by  the    ^7^^- 
Iftftriaos,  amd  after  being  frequently  taken  and  re- 
ikiOp  it  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  French,  who 
m&  raaUe  to  sustain  the  severe  and  incessant  fire 
f  ihe  Imperial  artillery. 

Damourier,  upon  this,  formed  his  line  a  ban- 
Ml  yards  in  rear  of  the  village,  when  the  Aus- Defeat  of 
rims  immediately  pushed  on  and  assailed  the  in.^^®^>^^^ 
■itfy  1^  two  columns  of  cuirassiers :  but  the  first 
m  repulsed  by  the  murderous  fire  of  grape  from 
he  French  artillery ;  and  the  second  checked,  after 
I  levere  engagement,  by  the  Republican  cavalry. 
fts  combat  now  ceased  on  the  right  and  centre ; 
at  on  the  left  affairs  had  taken  a  very  difierent 
on.  The  French,  under  Miranda,  there  endea- 
^oved  in  vain  to  debouch  from  the  villages  which 
k^  had  occupied ;  the  heads  of  their  columns,  as 
Wt  as  they  presented  themselves,  were  swept  off^  by 
lis  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  placed  on  the 
i^hts  immediately  behind ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
iididuke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions, 
totmed  the  villages ;  and  Prince  Cobourg,  perceiv- 
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CHAP.  diflSculty,  the  ground  they  had  occupied  before  the 

^^^^'     engagement.     In  this  battle,  the  Austrians  lost  ha 

1793.    thousand  men,  and  the  French  two  thousand  five 

hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred 

prisoners ;  but  it  decided  the  fate  of  the  campugn. 

Dumourier,  aided  by  the  young  Duke  of  Chartne% 

conducted  the  retreat  in  the  evening  with  modi 

1  ly^j^  ly^  ability,  and  in  good  order,  without  being  seriooely 

88, 90, 97,  ciigquieted  by  their  enemies.     A  few  days  after  the 

iii.  105,  '  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  22d,  under  cover 

iit'/tooI.^^^  thick  mist,  made  an  unexpected  attack  on  the 

288^^    French  rearguard ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  after  a 

293!     '   trifling  success,  with  loss.^ 

The  position  of  the  French  commander,  however, 
Diflorgani.  was  uow  extrcmcly  critical.  To  conduct  a  long 
^^p^Jjfp^  retreat  with  discouraged  troops,  in  the  face  of  a  vio* 
anny>  and  torious  euemv,  is  at  all  times  dang^erous ;  but  it  was 

retreat  of  .  .   1.  ..  .1.    ^  •         ^  • 

Dumou-  m  an  especial  manner  so  at  that  juncture,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  undisciplined  state  of  a  large  part  of 
his  forces,  and  the  undisguised  manner  in  which  the 
volunteers  left  their  colours  upon  the  first  serious 
reverses.  The  National  Guards  openly  declared 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  save  their  countryt 
not  to  get  themselves  massacred  in  Belgium ;  and 
whole  companies  and  battalions,  with  their  arms 
and  baggage,  went  ofi^  in  a  body  towards  the  French 
frontier.  To  such  a  height  did  the  discouragement 
arrive,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  six 
thousand  men  had  left  their  colours,  and  disbanded, 
spreading  dismay  over  all  the  roads  leading  to 
France.  Naturally  brave  and  active,  the  French 
troops  are  the  best  in  the  world  to  advance  and 
gain  conquests ;  but  they  have  not,  till  inured  by 
discipline  and  experience,  the  steadiness  requisite 
to  preserve  them  j  and  by  the  threatened  defection 


ner. 


•^^' 
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lonteer  corps,  Dumourier  was  exposed  to   chap. 
^more  than  half  his  army,  while  the  open    ^"^* 
Flanders,  now  destitute  of  fortified  places,    1793. 
10  points  of  defence  capable  of  arresting        » 
teas  of  a  victorious  army.     Influenced  by 
usiderations,    the  French    general    every 
"epared  for  a  retreat.     Orders  were  dis- 
to  General  Harville  to  throw  a  garrison 
[lousand  men  into  the  citadel  of  Namur, 
i  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps,  consisting 
thousand  men,  towards  Brussels,  while  the 
vanced,  by  the  imprudent  invasion  of  Hol- 
ar  as  Gertruydenberg  and  Breda,  were  di- 
retire  upon  Antwerp  and  Mechlin.    Prince 
in  vain  urged  the  Dutch  and  Prussian  troops  ^ 
it  their  retreat ;  contenting  themselves  with  121,  uL' 
Breda  and  Gertruydenberg,  they  remained,  ^**™'o7* 
>rce  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in  a  state  of  105,115. 
laction.^ 

f  after  conferences  were  opened   between 
ler  and  the  Austrian  generals,  in  virtue  of  Confe- 
was  agreed  that  the  French  should  retire  princl"^** 
inissels,  without  being  disquieted  in  their  Co^ourg. 
It  soon  appeared  how  essential  such  an  ar- 
it  was  to  the  Bepublican  arms.    On  the  fol- 
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CHAP,  pecial  matinef,  of  tbe  danger  of  trusting  to  hnei 
^^^^'  -got  together  during  the  fervour  of  a  revoliiti(». 


1793-   Dumouricr  himself  has  confessed,  that  his  troops 
were  in  such  a  state  of  disorder,  that,  if  vigorotidj 
pressed,  they  must  have  been  totally  annihilafed 
in  the  long  retreat  which  lay  before  them,  befoftf 
they  regained   the  French  frontiers;    and  yet  99 
ignorant  was  the  Austrian  commander  of  the  coik 
dition  of  his  adversary,  that  he  was  unaware  of  a 
state  of  debility,  confusion,  and  weakness,  which' 
was  notorious  to  every  peasant  who  beheld  his  re- 
March  25  treating  columns.     In  virtue  of  the  convention,  the 
and  26.     F^^nch  army,  without  further  delay,  evacuated  Brus- 
sels and  Mechlin,  and  retired  in  good  order,  hj 
» T  ai  \\  ^^^^®»  Mons,  and  Ath,  towards  the  French  froit 
296.  Dum.tier.     At  the  same  time,  the  Republicans  retired 
li/.^Jom.  along  the  whole  line  from  Gertruydenberg  to  Naranf, 
127^  Hkrd  ^"^  withdrew  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  of  tlMf 
ii.241,251.  latter  place.* 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  in  these  movements  Da* 
Political    mourier  had  more  than  mere  military  objects  in  view, 
falhfre!'     ^^  ^^s  at  Ath,  ou  the  27th  March,  that  the  first  con- 
and  flight  ference  of  a  political  nature  took  place,  audit  waif 
rier.         Verbally  agreed  between  the  French  commander  anrf 
Colonel  Mack,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists,  "Thai 
the  French  army  should  repose  a  little  at  Mons  aol 
Toumay,  without  being  disquieted,  and  thatDumoH- 
rier,  who  was  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  for  march- 
ing to  Paris,  should  regulate  the  movements  of  ft^ 
Austrians,  who  were  to  act  only  as  auxiliaries;  thrf 
if  he  could  not,  by  his  single  forces,  effect  the  esto- 
blishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  shooM 
fix  upon  the  amount  of  the  Allied  Forces  which  to 
would  require :  and  that  the  fortress  of  Cond6  shod^ 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists  as  a  guaran- 
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ai^  to  W  rtttared  to  Frimce  after  a  general  peace,  chap. 
3a?iiig  Urns  embark^  in  the  perilous  undertaking.  ^^^^' 


f^fertanang  the  republican  and  establishing  a  ino-  17^3. 
t  go^remiaent,  Dumouriet's  first  care  was  to 
the  frntresse^  upoci  which  the  success  of  his 
MerfHrise  depended*  But  here  his  ill  fortune  began. 
te  effieer  whoas  he  dispatched  to  take  possession  of 
M^  Miilbred  himself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  the 
MyDander  of  tliat  place»  and  led  a  prisoner  into  the 
>tfe»;  thegarrisone  ef  Conde  and  Valenciennes 
MeflsftiUy  rasisted  his  attempts  to  bring  them  over 
idleconstitirtioiial  party  j  and  the  Convention  tak- 
tifl  the  alanU)  <Mspatehed  Camus,  and  three  other 
MlDmaieiierS)  with  the  minister  at  war,  Boumon- 
^  with  ^dets  to  the  General  to  appear  at  the  bar 
llhe  Conrention,  and  answer  for  hi&  conduct.  After 
I  mgty  discussion,  Dumourier  arrested  the  depu- 
^  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  Austrians ;  but 
&  Iras  fi^peedily  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  nar- 
mlj  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  a  detachment 
'  {grenadiers  faithful  to  the  Convention,  commanded 
f  Dtiveus^  and  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  at 
i  Amend,  and  take  refuge,  with  fifteen  hundred 
»,  in  the  Austrian  lines.     Restrained  either 
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CHAP,  and  revive  the  spirit  which  so  many  disasters  had 
.severely  weakened  among  the  soldiers. 


1 


1793.  A.  congress  was  assembled  at  Antwerp  of  the 
Congress  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  was  attended 
werp  to  by  Counts  Metternich*  and  Stahrenberg  on  the  part 
th^m^e^  ^^  Austria,  Lord  Auckland  on  that  of  England, 
rows  for  and  Count  Keller  on  that  of  Prussia.  Such  wai 
the  confidence  inspired  by  recent  events,  that  theie 
ministers  all  imagined  that  the  last  days  of  the  Con* 
vention  were  at  hand :  and  in  truth  they  were  ao^ 
if  they  had  communicated  a  little  more  vigour  and 
unanimity  into  the  military  operations.  Inspired 
by  these  ideas,  and  irritated  at  the  total  failure  d 
Dumourier's  attempt  to  subvert  the  anarchical  rule 
in  that  country,  the  plenipotentiaries  came  to  the 
resolution  of  totally  altering  the  object  of  the  war, 
and  the  necessity  was  now  openly  announced  of 
providing  indemnities  and  securities  for  the  allied 
powers ;  in  other  words,  partitioning  the  frontier 
territories  of  France  among  the  invading  states. 
The  efiect  of  this  resolution  was  immediately  con* 
spicuous  in  a  proclamation  which  Prince  Coboorg 
issued  to  the  French  people,  in  which  he  openly 
disavowed,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  those  reao^ 
lutions  to  abstain  from  all  aggrandizements  which  he 
had  announced  only  a  few  days  before,  and  declared 
that  he  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  contest  by  foroB 
of  arms  with  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal.!    The 

*  Father  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  same  name,  who  rose  to  vA 
eminence  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

t  In  his  first  proclamation  on  5th  April,  composed  during  the  eott* 
ferences  with  Dumourier,  Cobourg  declared,  "  Desirous  only  of  leoi" 
ring  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  a  country  torn  by  so  many  convuliM 
I  declare  that  I  shall  support,  with  all  the  forces  at  my  disposal,  Ai 
generous  and  beneficent  intentions  of  General  Dumourier  and  hiBbit^ 
army.    I  declare  that  our  only  object  is  to  restore  to  France  its  conib* 
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this  unhappy  resolution  were  soon  appa-   chap. 
rhen  Valenciennes  and  Conde  were  taken,     ^^^^' 
lard,  not  of  Louis  XVIL,  but  of  Austria,    1793. 
ted  on  the  walls,  and  the  allied  ministers  ^  „    ,  ,. 
:alkcd  openly  of  indemnities  for  the  past,  238, 241/ 
rities  for  the  future  J 

tp  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  was  ever 
with  more  unfortunate  consequences :  it  at  its  disas. 
^[edthe  character  of  the  contest:  converted fecu®^' 
De  of  liberation  into  one  of  aggrandizement, 

the  Jacobins  of  Paris  too  good  reason  for 
^rtion,  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  coun- 
intended,  and  that  all  true  citizens  must 
t  and  hand  in  resisting  the  common  enemy. 

uurch,  with  the  means  of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses 
» and  to  giTe  to  France,  as  to  Europe,  peace,  confidence,  tran- 
happiness.  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  I  declare 
of  honour,  that  I  enter  on  the  French  territory  without  any 
making  conquests,  bat  solely  and  entirely  for  the  above* 
Hirposes.  I  declare  also  on  my  word  of  honour,  that,  if 
rations  should  lead  to  any  place  of  strength  being  placed  in 
shall  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  sacred  deposit;  and 
df  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  restore  it  to  the  govern- 
inay  be  established  in  France,  or  as  soon  as  the  brave  gene-^ 
>m  I  make  common  cause  shall  demand  it/'  IMiese  are  the 
'the  true  anti-revolutionary  war:  but  they  were  strangely 
m  In  the  proclamation  issued  a  few  days  later  by  the  same 

r  thi?  ilt'ttTiTiiniiritin  oi    [in.'  I  orii^K^^s  uL   Aui^vtrp  iiuri  iiiru 
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CHAP.  The  true  principle  to  have  adopted  would  havebeisii 
^^'  .  that  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Burke,  and 


1793.    which  afterwards  proved  so  successful  in  the  haodi 

of  Alexander  and  Wellington,  viz.  to  have  separated 

distinctly  and  emphatically  the  cause  of  France  from 

that  of  the  Jacobin  faction  who  had  enthralled  it: 

to  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  former,  and 

denounced   implacable   hostility   only   against  the 

latter,  and  thus  afforded  the  means  to  the  graai 

body  of  patriotic  citizens  who  were  adverse  to  the 

2^*^41!  sanguinary  rule  of  the  Convention,  of  extricatiiig 

Burke,      themsclvcs  at  once  from  domestic  tyranny  and  fo- 

Peace,      reign  subjugation.' 

The  British  contingent,  twenty  thousand  strong 

Force  of   having  landed  at  Rotterdam,  the  Allied  army  ii 

inVun^  Flanders,  under  Cobourg,  was  raised  to  above  ninetj 

dere,  and   thousaud  men,  besides  a  detached  corps  of  thirt] 

measure^ofthousand  Austriaus,  stationed  at  Namur,  Luiem 

ventkm!"   bourg,  and  Treves,  to  keep  the  communication  witl 

the  Prussian  army  destined  to  act  against  Mayenee 

Alarmed  at  the  great  peril  they  had  sustained  b; 

the  defection  of  Dumourier,  and  this  vast  accumali 

tion  of  force,  the  Convention  took  the  most  vigorou 

measures  to  provide  for  the  public  safety.     A  cam] 

of  forty  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  form  a  resen 

for  the  army ;  the  levy  of  three  hundred  thousan 

men,  ordered  by  the  decree  of  24th  February,  wi 

directed  to  be  hastened,  and  sixty  representatives  c 

the  Convention  named,  to  serve  as  viceroys  over  tl 

generals  in  all  the  armies.     No  less  than  twd^ 

of  these  haughty  Kepublicans  were  commanded  1 

proceed  to  the  army  of  the  North.     No  limit  exisk 

to  their  authority  ;  armed  with  the  despotic  powei 

of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  supported  by 

Republican  and  mutinous  soldiery,  they,  with  equj 
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facifify,  placed  the  generals  on  a  triumphal  car,  or  chap. 
^patched  them!  to  the  scaffold.     Disposing  with     ^^^' 
aimlate  sway  of  the  lives  and  arms  of  several  mil-    1793. 
iims  of  Frenchmen,  they  were  staggered  by  no  losses, 
ietimidated  by  no  difficulties  ;  to  press  on,  and  bear 
dovm  opposition  by  the  force  of  numbers,  was  the 
^8tem  oh  which  they  invariably  acted,  and  dis- 
posing with  an  unsparing  hand  of  the  blood  of  a 
nation  in  arms,  they  found  resources  for  the  mainte- 
nnoe  of  such  a  murderous  system  of  warfare,  which  J«^om.  iii. 
ie?er  could  have  been  commanded  by  any  regular  Toui.ir.'4. 
government.^ 

While  these  disastrous  events  were  occurring  on 
the  northern,  fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  Defeats  on 
•rmsof  the  Republic  on  its  eastern  frontier.     The|^^^(.^^*°* 
hrces  of  the  French  in  that  quarter,  at  the  opening  tine's  pro- 
.of  the  campaign,  were  greatly  overmatched  by  those^^^  ** 
of  the  Allies ;  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians, 
ibere  were  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  men 
Ott  die  Rhine  in  February,  besides  twenty  thousand 
jietween  Treves  and  the  Meuse ;  while  Custine  had 
only  forty.five  thousand  in  the  field,  including  twenty- 
tiro  thousand  under  his  immediate  command,  the 
Jtmainder  being  stationed  on  the  Meuse  ;  and  the 
whole   forces  on  the  Upper  Rhine,   includinir  the 
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CHAP.  Lauter,  and  took  post  in  the  famous  lines  of  Wd»- 

^"''    senberg.     Mentz  was  now  left  to  its  own  resoorceii  • 

1793,    with  a  great  train  of  heavy  artillery,  and  a  ganri- 

March  31.  son  of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  while  Custine,  whoM 

force  was  augmented  by  the  garrisons  in  Alsace  to 

822*^32^*'  thirty-five  thousand  men,  remained  strictly  on  the 

•^T'oilo    defensive  in  the  Vosges  mount^ns  and  his  fortified 

187,202,  .        , 

205.         position. 

The  Allies  immediately  made  preparations  for  the 
Siege  of    reduction  of  this  great  fortress ;  but,  by  an  inconodf- 
^defeat  *^^®  fatuity,  the  superb  siege  equipage,  which  waso* 
of  the  at-  the  road  from  Austria,  was  sent  on  to  Yalenciennei^ 
covering    while  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  attack  on  May- 
•™^'       ence  were  brought  from  Holland,  an  exchange  whiA 
occasioned  great  delays  in  both  undertakings,  and 
proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  future  progress  of 
the  allied  arms.    The  garrison,  though  so  numerous 
were  not  furnished  with  the  whole  artillery  requisite 
for  arming  the  extensive  works;   but  their  spirit 
was  excellent,  and  the  most  vigorous  resistance  was 
to  be  anticipated.     Little  progress  took  place  in  the 
operations  during  the  first  two  months,  and  on  the 
May  17.     17th  May,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  cover- 
ing force  by  Custine's  army,  supported  by  fourtewi 
thousand  men  from  the  corps  of  the  Moselle,  under 
General  Houchard ;  but  the  movements  of  the  troops 
were  ill  combined,  part  of  them  were  seized  with  a 
disgraceful  panic,  and  the  attack  proved  entirdf 
abortive.     After  this  failure,  Custine  was  removed 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  now 
4  foul.  iv.  severely  pressed  by  the  allied  forces  near  Val«i- 
16, 16.      ciennes ;  and  the  forces  in  the  lines  of  Weissenbeig 
2w!*2i3,  remained  under  the  order  of  Beauharnais,  withoat 
il!^257^258^*^™P*^"S  any  thing  of  importance  till  a  later  period 
269, 298.  of  the  campaign.'    The  inactivity  and  irresolution  of 
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Allies  IB  these  operations,  and  the  little  advantage  chap. 
A  they  deriyed  from  their  superiority  of  force,     ^^^' 
die  wretched  condition  of  their  opponents,  proves    ^793. 
grievoasly  they  stood  in  need  of  a  leader  capable 
ondnctiDg  such  a  contest. 
Lt  length  the  operations  of  the  siege,  long  de- 
d  from  the  tardiness  in  the  approach  of  the  Fail  of 
py  train,  were  pushed  with  activity.     Trenches     ^®°*^' 
ing  been  regularly  constructed,  fifteen  batteries 
warmed  on  the  Ist  July,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  July  i. 
re  two  hmidred  pieces  of  cannon  opened  upon  the 
r  of  the  place,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  block- 
of  two  months,  began  to  be  severely  straitened 
provisions.     On  the  l6th  a  great  magazine  of 
^  took  fire,  and  was  consumed ;  and  the  destruc- 
of  several  mills  augmented  the  difficulties  of  the 
5ged,  who  now  found  their  great  numbers  the 
cipal  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
ipitulation,  therefore,  by  which  the   garrison 
Id  be  withdrawn  to  some  quarter  where  their 
ices  might  be  of  more  value  to  the  Republic, 
agreed  to,  and  the  22d  July  fixed  on  as  the  day 
ts  accomplishment.     While  this  was  going  on 
lin  the  city,  the  army  of  Beauharnais,  urged  by 
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CHAP. .  with  more  daring  adversaries,  would  have  heen  full 
^"^'  .of  peril,  accorded  favourable  terms  to  the  garrison; 


1793.    they  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  their  anoB 
and  baggage  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  the 
Allies  for  a  year ;  a  stipulation  of  ruinous  conse* 
quences  to  the   Boyalist  party,  as  it  disengaged 
seventeen  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  forth- 
with sent  against  the  insurgents  in   La  Vendee, 
The  Republicans,  finding  the  city  taken,  fell  back 
,  jj^j.3  jj^  in  disorder,  and  regained  the  lines  of  Weissenbei^g 
296, 319.  in  such  confusion  as  indicated  rather  a  total  rout 
'235,262.  than  an  indecisive  offensive  movement.'* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the 
Congress  Rhine,  the  war  was  gradually  assuming  a  more  de- 
JJ^"^!^®*'Pcisive  character  on  the  Flemish  frontier.     The  con- 
on  the      gress  having  been  held  at  Antwerp  for  arranging 
F^nclf^  the  plan  of  the  camp^gn,  having  at  length  resolved 
baSTto     ^P^^  *^®  operations  which  were  to  be  pursued,  and 
Famars.    the  British  contingents  having  joined  the  line  at 
April  26.  the  end  of  April,  the  Archduke  Charles  entered  in 
triumph  into  Brussels,  the  people  of  which,  with  the 
usual  inconstancy  of  the  multitude,  gave  him  as  flat- 
tering a  reception  as  had  attended  the  entrance  of 
the  Republicans  a  few  months  before.     The  Allied 
generals,   however,  were  far  from   improving  the 
advantages  aflForded  by  the  defection  of  Dumourier, 
and  the  extreme  dejection  of  the   French  anny; 
their  forces  were  not  put  in  motion  till  the  beginning 

♦  Already  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Prussians  were  secretly  in- 
clined towards  the  French,  and  that,  after  the  capture  of  Majence,  thcf 
would  withdraw  as  soon  as  they  could  from  the  contest  Daring  tbe 
siege,  a  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  established  be- 
tween **  the  French  Repvhlic  and  the  King  of  Prussia ; "  and  such  wti 
the  temper  of  the  officers,  that  when  the  fortress  was  taken,  they  ctosi^ 
the  Marsellaise  hymn  to  be  sung  in  the  hotels  where  they  lodged.— 5jf 
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of  May,  before  which  the  French  had  so  far  re-  chap. 
covered  from  their  consternation  as  to  have  actually .  ^"'• 


resumed  the   offensive.     Disposing  of  a  splendid    1793. 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
Cobourg  did  nothing  to  disquiet  the  retreat  of  thirty 
thousand  Republicans,  disordered  and  dejected,  to 
their  own  frontiers,  and  allowed  them  by  his  extreme 
tardiness  to  be  reinforced  by  numerous  levies  from 
the  interior  before  he  attempted  to  follow  up  his 
successes.     On  the  1st  May,  a  general  attack  was  May  i. 
made  by  General  Dampierre  on  the  Allied  position  ; 
but  the  Republicans  were  driven  back  to  their  camp 
at  Famars,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  and  a 
large  quantity  of  artillery.     On  the  8th,  a  more  seri- May's. 
0Q8  action  took  place  ;  the  French  attacked  the  Allies 
along  their  whole  line,  extending  to  nine  leagues,  with 
forces  greatly  inferior ;  but  they  were  every  where 
unsuccessful  except  at  the  wood  of  Vicogne,  where 
the  Prussians  were  forced  back,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  English   Guards  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
These  gallant  corps  drove  back  the  French  with  the 
loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and  re-established  the 
Allies  in  their  position.     In  this  action  the  brave 
General  Dampierre  was  killed.     This  was  the  first*  Jo"^-^]»- 
time  that  the  English  and   French  soldiers  wereies!  Ann. 
brought  into  collision  in  the  war  ;  little  did  either  ^^69^^^^' 
Party  contemplate  the  terrible  contest  which  awaited  Joui.iv.^ 
them,  before  it  was  terminated,  within  a  few  miles  ofii.240,261. 
the  same  place  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo.^ 

These  repeated  disasters  convinced  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  necessity  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  storming 
and  striving  only  to  prevent  the  siege  of  those  great  atViuMrB^ 
towns  which  had  been  fortified  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier.     But  the  Allies,  having  now  accumu- 
lated eighty  thousand  men  in  front  of  Valenciennes, 
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CHAP,  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  intrencbei 
"^"*  _eamp  which  covered  that  important  city.     The  ai- 


1793.  sault  was  fixed  for  the  23d,  and  was  conducted  by 
two  grand  columns,  seconded  hy  several  partial  de- 
monstrations. The  first  column  consisted  of  sixten 
thousand  men,  under  the  Duke  of  York^  the  seconi 
of  eleven  thousand  men,  was  placed  under  theordartf 
of  General  Ferrari.  A  thick  fog  at  first  concealed 
the  hostile  armies  from  each  other,  hut  soon  after  d^* 
break  it  rose  like  a  curtain,  and  discovered  the  Be- 
publican  lines  posted  in  front  of  their  intrenchmenlii 
and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery.  *  The  EDgM 
troops  under  Abercromby,  forming  part  of  Ferituft 
corps,  advanced  along  with  the  Germans  under  Wit 
moden,  crossed  the  llonelle,  and  carried  some  of  the 
redoubts  of  the  camp,  notwithstanding  a  vehement 
fire  from  the  French  artillery.  The  attack  of  the 
Duke  of  York  having  also  been  followed  by  the  a^ 
ture  of  three  redoubts,  and  the  whole  Allied  arn^ 
encamped  close  to  the  intrenchments,  the  French 
resolved  not  to  wait  the  issue  of  an  assault  on  ihe 
following  day,  but  evacuated  their  position  during 
the  night,  and  fell  back  to  the  famous  camp  of 
Ca3sar,  leaving  Valenciennes  to  its  fate.  The  Alliei 
on  this  occasion  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  war  to  a  termination.  Cobourgbad 
eighty  thousand  men  in  the  field :  the  French  had 
not  fifty  thousand :  had  he  acted  with  vigour,  and 
followed  up  his  advantage,  he  might  have  destroyed 
the  Republican  army,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
*^«^-"-  an  irresistible  force  to  Paris.  But  at  that  period, 
Toui.  iv.  neither  the  allied  cabinets  nor  generals  were  capabk 
Join^  Hi.  of  such  a  resolution :  the  former  looked  only  to  a  waf 
Ani  ^R^"  ^^  conquest  and  acquisition  against  France,  in  which 
1793.  lej'.  the  great  object  was  to  secure  their  advantages :'  the 
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0  a  slow  methodical  campaign,  similar  to  that  chap. 

YTIT 

1  in  ordiuary  times  against  a  regular  govern-. 


1793. 


as  immediately  determined  by  the  Allies  to 
ie  siege  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde.     TheVaienci- 
■  observation,  thirty  thousand  strong,  encamp- c"o"nd/rn- 
^  Herinnes^  fronting  Bouchain,  while  a  corps ^^^^^^^^'^J 
I  strength  under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  in- taken. 

with  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  The  garrison, 
iDg  of  nine  thousand  men,  made  a  gallant  de- 
but the  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  con- 

with  the  greatest  activity.  On  the  14th  June  14. 
he  trenches  were  opened,  and  above  two  hun- 
id  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  with  ninety 
I9  kept  up  a  vigorous  and  incessant  fire  upon 
Ils  and  the  city.  Upon  the  unfortunate  inha- 
,  the  tempest  fell  with  unmitigated  severity, 
eral  parts  of  the  town  were  speedily  in  flames  ; 
y  bore  their  sufferings  with  great  resignation, 

pangs  of  hunger  began  to  be  added  to  the 

of  the  bombardment.  Ultimately  the  ap- 
»  of  the  besiegers  were  chiefly  supported  by 
iibterraneous  operations.  During  the  whole 
^,  the  mines  were  pushed  with  the  greatest 
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CHAP,  to  maintain  their  ground  from  the  fire  of  the  pkci 
XIII.     •j'jjg  outworks,  however,  heing  now  in  great  part 


1793.    carried,  and  the  consternation  of  the  citizens  haying 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  from  the  prospect  of  an 

28th  July,  approaching  assault,  the  governor,  on  the  28th,  wal 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrison,  now  reduced  to 
seven  thousand  men,  marched  out  with  the  honoon 
of  war,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  France,  on  condition  of  not  again  servtDg  ; 
against  the  Allies.     It  was  employed,  like  that  of 

ir^TrT,'    ^lay^nce,  in  the  war  against  the  Royalists  in  Li 

174, 181.   Vendee  and  Toulon,  and  there  rendered  esseotiaL 

42, 43.      service  to  the  iiepublican  arms.* 

In  this  siege,  the  operations  on  both  sides  wen 

Blockade  couductcd  with  great  vigour  and  ability ;  and  tha 

^ui'it^^^^f  French  artillery  even  surpassed  its  ancient  renown. 

Cond^.  The  Allies  threw  eighty-four  thousand  cannon  baUa^ 
twenty  thousand  shells,  and  forty-eight  thousand 
bombs  into  the  town.  The  governor,  General  F«> 
rand,  was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  RevoliH 
tionarv  Tribunal,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
commissioner  of  the  Convention,  would  have  forfeit- 
ed his  life  for  a  defence  highly  honourable  in  itseft 
and  which  in  the  end  proved  the  salvation  of  France 
by  the  time  which  it  afforded  for  the  completion  of 

13th  July,  the  armaments  in  the  interior.  The  siege,  or  rather 
blockade  of  Conde,  was  less  distinguished  by  re- 
markable events.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  it 
capitulated  a  short  time  before  Valenciennes,  the 
garrison  having  exhausted  all  their  means  of  subsii" 
tence.     By  this  event,  3000  men  were  made  prison- 

aJ^  j'  *^'  ®^^»  ^^^  ^^  important  fortress  gained  to  the  Allied 

iii.  181.  '  forces.* 

The  capitulation  of  these  two  fortresses  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  change  in  the  object  and  policy  of  the 
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irfaicli  bad  been  a^eed  upon  in  the  Congress  of  chap. 
Ferp.     All  Europe  was   in   anxious  suspense,  _5!!^ 
ing  tbe  official  announcement  of  the  intentions    1793. 
B  Allies  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  their  And  are 
considerable  conquests,  when  the  hoisting  of  the^g^^on^of 
"ian  colours  on  their  walls  too  plainly  avowedJJ°^*°^ 
hey  were  to  be  retained  as  permanent  acquisi-rorof 
by  the  Emperor.   This  was  soon  placed  beyond  a  °*  "** 
r  by  the  proclamation  issued  by  Prince  Cobourg 
th  July  1793,  on  entering  the  town,  in  which 
clared,  "  I  announce  by  the  present  proclama- 
bbat  I  take  possession  in  name  of  His  Imperial 
Hoyal  Majesty^  and  that  I  will  accord  to  all  the 
litants  of  the  conquered  countries  security  and 
ctton,  hereby  declaring  that  I  will  not  exercise 
ower  conferred  upon  me  by  the  llight  of  Coil- 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
he  protection  of  individuals."  This  was  immedi- 
foUowed  by  the  estahlislimeiit  of  an  Imperial 
Royal  Junta  at  Conde,  for  the  administration 
c  coniquered  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
r^  which  commenced  its  operations  by  dispos- 
al all  the  revolutionary  authorities,  restoring 
^ligious  bodies,  checking  the  circulation  of  as- 

^  -  -      *  Hard.  [I, 
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CHAP,  "^w  that  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the  north  of  Gff: 
^"^'    many,  was  regained,  and  withdraw  as  soon  as  deceBCf    j 
1793.    would  permit  from  a  contest  in  which  success  ap-   i 
peared  more  to  be  dreaded  than  defeat.    The  French 
emigrants  were  struck  with  consternation  at  so  deci- 
sive a  proof  of  the  intended  spoliation  of  their  coun- 
try; Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL,  solenmlj 
protested,  as  guardian  for  his  nephew,  Louis  XVILi 
against  any  dismemberment  of  his  dominions ;  ph^ 
cards  appeared  on  all  the  walls  of  Brussels,  caUing 
on  all  Frenchmen  to  unite,  to  save  their  country  fhn 
the  fate  of  Poland,  to  which  it  was  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  Dumourier  was  no  stranger ;  while  ^ 
the  Convention,  turning  to  the  best  account  this  an- 
nouncement of  intended  conquest,  succeeded  in  uk 
spiring  a  degree  of  unanimity  in  defence  of  tiidr 
country,  which  they  never  could  have  efiectedhid 

1  jj^j  ij  the  Allies  confined  themselves  to  the  original  objecti 

329,331.'  of  the  warJ 

Custine,  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  wis 

Custine     placcd  in  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders  in  the 

tcrln^in^-"  Gud  of  May.  On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Cssar^ 
he  found  the  soldiers  in  the  most  deplorable  static 
both  of  disorganization  and  military  spirit ;  a  largB 
portion  of  the  older  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to 
sustain  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  young  conscripts,  almost  totally  undisciplin- 
ed, who  were  shaken  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  squadrons.  "  He  trembled,**  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  at  the  thought  of  what  might  occur,  if  he 
followed  the  exampled  of  his  predecessors,  and  msde 
a  forward  movement  before  confidence  and  discipline 
were  re-established  among  the  soldiers.*'  His  first 
care  was  to  issue  a  severe  proclamation,  calculated  to 
restore  discipline  i  his  next,  to  use  the  utmost  efforts 


trenched 
camps. 
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renve  the  spirits  of  the  troops  ;   but,  as  he  was  chap. 
1  inferior  in  number  to  his  opponents,  he  did  not     ^"'' 
tnre,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  orders  of  the    17S*a, 
ivention,  to  make  any  movement  for  the  relief  of  « 

besieged  places.  Incessantly  engaged  in  teaching 
conscripts  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art,  he 
le  to  brave  the  resentment  of  government,  rather 
1  lead  them  to  certain  butchery,  and  probable 
nt.  His  firmness  in  discharging  this  important, 
perilous  duty,  proved  fatal  to  himself,  but  the 
ation  of  France  ;  it  habituated  an  undisciplined 
wrd  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  preserved,  in  a  period 
extreme  peril,  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  on  which 
preservation  of  the  Kepublic  depended.  But  the 
[ivention,  impatient  for  more  splendid  achieve- 
Qts,  and  willing  to  ascribe  every  disaster  to  the 
lit  of  the  generalsj  deprived  him  of  the  command, 
1  ordered  him  to  Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct;23d  July, 
ere  be  was  soon  after  delivered  over  to  the  Revo- 
ionary  Tribunal,  condemned,  and  executed,  along 
tb  Beauharnais,  accused  of  misconduct,  in  the  at>- 
npt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mayence,  whose  name  the 
traordinary  fortunes  of  his  widow  have  rescued 
m  oblivion:    cruel  and  unjust  examples,  which 


i 
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CHAP,  was  avowedly  unable  to  keep  the  field  in  presence  of 

^"^'    the  Allies.      Even  this  last  stronghold  they  wm 

1793.    not  long  permitted  to  retain.     In  the  beginning  of 

August  8.  August,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  from  iti  • 

trenches,  with  so  much  ease,  that  the  rout  arald 

hardly  be  called  a  battle.     The  Republicans  fled  a 

confusion  the  moment  the  Allies  appeared  in  sight; 

so  precipitate  was  their  flight,  that,  as  at  the  battle 

of  the  Spurs,  three  centuries  before,  hardly  a  Aft 

was  fired  or  a  stroke  given,  before  the  whole  ami^ 

was  dissolved.    After  this  disaster,  the  RepubliciM 

retreated  behind   the    Scarpe,  the  last  defenabk 

ground  in  front  of  Arras ;  beyond  which  there  n% 

mained  neither  position  to  take,  nor  fortified  phM 

to  defend,  on  the  road  to  Paris.      The  Allies  it 

great  force  were  grouped  within  one  hundred  ani 

sixty  miles   of  that  capital :    fifteen  days'  mank 

would  have  brought  them  to  its  gates.     Abrea^ 

Cambray  was  invested ;  Chateau  Cambresis  ocdi- 

pied;    a  camp   formed   between   Peronne  and  St 

Quentin,  and  the  light  troops  pushed  on  to  Peronni 

and  Bapaume.   Irresolution  prevailed  in  the  French 

army,  dismay  in  the  capital,  every  where  the  Bepnhif 

can  authorities  were  taking  to  flight :   the  AustriM 

generals,  encouraged  by  such  extraordinary  sucooK 

were  at  length  urgent  to  advance  and  improve  thck 

successes,  before  the  enemy  recovered  from  thei! 

consternation ;  and  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  do 

so,  what  incalculable  disasters  would  Europe  haH 

been  spared  I    We  shall  see  hereafter  the  deplorahb  I 

division  of  interests  which  prevented  this  early  ter-  ] 

'  Hard.ii.  miuatiou  of  the  war;  and  how  deeply  Great  Britaia 

to^Jmt.*  ^^  cause  to  regret  the  narrow  and  selfish  view* 

A^R     ^^^^^  prompted  the  part  she  took  in  the  transao- 

1793, 191 !  tion.' 


I 


I 
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Bat  how  desperate  soever  the  fortunes  of  the  Re-  chap. 
lUic  now  appeared,  and  in  reality  were  had  the.  ^"^* 


Dies  acted  with  vigour  and  unanimity,  no  weak-  1793. 
88  or  faltering  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  vigorous 
ench  government.  When  the  invasion  had,  on^nhe*^. 
sryside,  pierced  the  territory  of  France,  and  civil ^®"*™«"^- 
ir  tore  its  bosom,  the  government  took  the  most 
n^tic  steps  to  meet  the  danger.  The  Convention 
d  armed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  a 
w«r  more  terrible  than  ever  had  been  wielded  by 
eastern  conqueror ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Legis- 
tare  corresponded  to  the  energy  of  their  measures, 
bey  felt,  in  the  language  of  Danton,  "  That  the 
lad  of  Louis  was  the  terrible  gauntlet  which  they 
id  thrown  down  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe :  that 
fe  or  death  was  in  the  struggle.**  The  whole 
mer  of  France  was  called  forth  ;  ten  thousand 
nmittees,  spread  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
mied  into  execution  the  despotic  mandates  of  the 
lommittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  its  resistless  powers 
mmg  not  less  out  of  its  sufferings  than  its  patriot- 
■I  the  means  of  successful  resistance.  No  situa- 
ion  could  be  more  perilous  than  that  in  which  the 
bfolutionary  government  was  now  placed.    No  less 
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CHAP,  its  walls.    The  forces  of  the  Repuhlic  were  not  onlj 
^^^^'   .  inferior  in  number,  but  their  spirit,  discipline,  and 


1793.    equipment  were  in  the  most  wretched  state. 

But  all  these  deficiencies  in  numbers  and  or- 
Their  ef-  ganizatioH  were  speedily  supplied,  by  the  extraordi- 
rouM?he  ^^U  ^^^^rgy  and  ability  which  rose  to  the'  head  of 
whole  po-  military  affairs,  after  the  insurrection  of  Slst  May; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Publie 
3d  Aug.  Safety.     Barere,  on  the  part  of  that  able  body,  d^ 
clared  in  the  Assembly,  *^  Liberty  has  become  the 
creditor  of  every  citizen  ;  some  owe  it  their  indoa- 
try;  others  their  fortune;  some  their  counsels;  othen 
their  arms ;  all  their  lives.    Every  native  of  Framx^ 
of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is  called  to  the  defence  of  hii 
country.     All  moral  and  physical  powers ;  all  poll* 
tical  and  industrial  resources,  are  at  its  commaod. 
Let  every  one  then  occupy  his  post  in  the  grand  Dfr 
tional  and  military  movement  which  is  in  preparatioiL 
The  young  men  will  march  to  the  frontiers;  the  more 
advanced  forge  the  arms,  transport  the  baggage  and 
artillery,  or  provide  the  subsistence  requisite  for  their 
defence.  The  women  will  make  the  tents,  the  dreaaei 
of  the  soldiers,  and  carry  their  beneficent  labours  inta 
the  interior  of  the  hospitals  ;  even  the  hands  of  ifr  i 
fancy  may  be  usefully  employed  ;  and  the  aged,  ini* 
tating  the  example  of  ancient  virtue,  will  cause  theifr 
selves  to  be  transported  into  the  public  places,  to 
animate  the  youth  by  their  exhortations  and  their 
example.    Let  the  national  edifices  be  converted  iota 
barracks,  the  public  squares  into  workships,  the  cel- 
lars into  manufactories  of  saltpetre ;  let  the  saddle* 
horses  be  furnished  for  the  cavalry,  the  draught- 
»Hist.Pari. horses   for   the   artillery;    the   fowling-pieces,  the 
47^'"**^"' swords,  and  pikes,  will  suflSce  for  the  service  of  the 
Th.T. 207. interior.     The  Republic  is  a  besieged  city;  all  ita 
286.         territory  must  become  a  vast  camp.  * 


i 
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nmsures  wer^^iet  tm\j  adopted  chap. 
r^jAe  Amemtifyf  but  immediately  carried  into  exe-    ^^^'' 
luMi.    France  became  an  immense  workshop,  re-   1793. 
mdh^  with  the  note  of  military  preparation  ;  theoreit  leyy 
ids  were  ooverad  with  conscripts  hastening  to  theif2oo,ooo 
htwit  pOitita  of  assembly ;  foorteen  armies,  and^^®^^^* 
rive  hundred  thousaiid  soldierSi  were  soon  under«zecutecL 
■■.  The  whole  property  of  the  state,  by  means  of 
■fleeeftionfly  imd  the  forced  circulation  of  assignats, 
le  put  et  the  disposal  of  the  gotemment ;  the  insur- 
ift  poptdation  every  where  threw,  the  better  classes 
It  captivity^  while  bands  of  revolutionary  ruflSans, 
id  by  tbe  atate,  perambulated  every  village  in  its 
rritory,  and  wrung  from  the  terrified  inhabitants 
i^Hdified  submission  to  the  despotic  Republic.  At 
m  same  time,  the  means  of  raising  supplies  were 
tended  with  equal  energy.     All  the  old  claims  on 
Is  State  were  converted  into  a  great  revolutionary 
■k»  in  which  the  new  could  not  be  distinguished 
nna  the  ancient  <7editor8.  A  forced  tax  of  a  milliard, 
r  1*40,000,000  sterling,  was  instantly  ordered  to  be 
iried  from  the  rich,  which  was  realized  in  paper, 
at  once  on  the  national  domains.     As  the 
of  every  article,  even  those  of  the  first  neces- 
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CHAP,  of  income,  at  a  time  when  purchasers  could  not  lie 
^^^^'  .found;  and  it  must  he  confessed,  that  never  did  I 


1793.   government  adopt  such  vast  and  energetic  measoni 
to  attain   these  ohjects.      Fear  became  the  gmt 
engine  for  filling  the  ranks :  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies  appeared  less  formidable  than  the  gnillotifli 
of  the  Convention ;  and  safety,  despaired  of  e?eq 
where  else,  was  found  alone  in  the  armies  on  the 
frontier.     The  destruction  of  property,  the  ruin  of 
industry,  the  agonies  of  millions,  appeared  as  ne- 
1  jom.iT.  thing  to  men  who  wielded  the  engines  of  the  Re- 
Hard,  ii.    volution;  fortune  or  wealth  have  no  weight  iridl 
278»  279.  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  life  flri 
208.  *     'death.' 

By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstanceii  the 
Effect  of  ruin  of  commercial  credit,  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
sufferilig  tlie  stagnation  of  industry,  the  drying  up  of  tbe 
infilling  sources  of  opulence,  augmented  the  present  re- 
sources of  the  revolutionary  government.  Roliif 
an  impoverished  and  bankrupt  state,  the  Conven- 
tion was  for  the  time  the  richest  power  in  Europe^ 
Despotism,  it  is  true,  extinguishes  the  sources  of 
future  wealth  ;  but  it  gives  a  command  of  present 
resources  which  no  regular  government  can  obtaiii 
The  immense  debts  of  government  were  paid  ii 
paper  money,  issued  at  no  expense,  and  bearing 
forced  circulation ;  the  numerous  confiscations  give 
a  shadow  of  security  to  its  engagements ;  the  ter- 
rible right  of  requisition  put  every  remnant  of  pri- 
vate wealth  at  its  disposal ;  the  conscription  filkd 
the  army  with  all  the  youth  of  the  state ;  terror  and 
famine  impelled  voluntary  muhitudes  into  its  ranki* 
Before  them  was  the  garden  of  hope — behind  tbem 
a  howling  wilderness. 
At  the  head  of  the  military  department  was  placed 


: 
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jmiolt,*  a  man  whose  extraordinary  and  unbending  chap. 
bracter  contributed  more  than  any  other  circum-  ^^^^' 
looe  to  the  early  success  of  the  Revolutionary   ^793. 

*  huxn  Hippcdyte  Carnot  was  born  at  Nolai  in  Burgundy,  on  13  th 
7 17591  of  a  respectable  and  highly  esteemed  burgher  family.  His 
hv  mm  an  adToeate,  and  as  he  had  eighteen  childreD^  and  no  for- 
m^  be  ertaemed  himself  fortunate  in  getting  an  eotraDce  for  Lazare 
the  ooDege  of  Anton,  with  a  yiew  to  his  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
ifcaiimi  No  sooDer,  howe?er,  had  young  Camot  commenced  his 
iieiythan  he  showed  so  deoided  a  predilection  for  mathematical  and 
iihnniril  pfonaits,  that  his  fiUher,  wisely  yielding  to  an  impulse  which 
eoald  not  controls  remored  him  from  his  ecclesiastical  labours,  and 
iC  Um  to  one  of  the  mtlitary  schools  of  the  capital  There,  at  the  ez- 
nlion  of  two  years^he  went  through  a  brilliant  examination,  and  was 
wtted  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  only  branch  of  the  service  which 
a  then  open  to  young  men  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  aristocratic 
ithb  From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  military  school  of  Mezieres, 
hve  be  studied  for  two  years  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Monge. 
kim  employment  in  active  life  was  in  the  year  1772,  when  he  was 
iptgB^  in  aiding  In  the  superintendence  of  considerable  additions  to 
a  fcrtiicatioDS  of  Calais.  After  this  occupation  ceased,  as  the  con- 
aanee  of  peace  left  him  mnch  leisure  time  upon  his  hands,  he  ap«> 
led  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and  poetry,  and  the  ^*  Almanach 
m  Mnsea,**  for  some  years  aftcr«  contains  several  poetical  pieces  of  his 
lapsiitiim.  In  17S4,  he  vras  the  successful  competitor  for  a  prize 
And  bj  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  for  an  Eloge  on  Vauban ;  and  on 
Ui  occasion  he  was  publicly  crowned  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  who  took  him  in  so  effectual  a 
under  his  protection,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty- two  he  was 
I  of  engineers  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.  Though 
r  impressed  with  the  genius  of  Vauban,  however,  Camot  was 
Ht  t  mere  follower  of  his  principles,  and  constantly  maintained  in 
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CHAP.  wars.     Austere  in  character,  unbending  in  disposi- 


tion, republican  in  principle,  be  more  nearly  resem* 
•^^*^'    bled  tbe  stern  patriots  of  antiquity  tban  any  other 

barriers  of  rank  woa^d  be  thrown  down  In  his  own  country,  ni  Iki 
earcer  of  talent  be  open  to  all.  Soon  after,  he  married  tbe  daugbter  of  i 
rich  merchant  at  Bt  Omer,  and  this  {yrocured  for  him  an  entnneeiill 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Fh  k 
Calais,  in  1791. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  institutions  of  antiquity,  enamoured  of  (b 
heroes  of  Plutarch,  living  much  with  the  mighty  dead,  hardly  it  al 
with  the  living  little — he  dreamt  of  the  Sabine  farm  and  the  virtMi  rf 
Fabricius  amidst  the  corruptions  of  Paris,  and  soon  g^ave  dedsin  |iMf 
that  he  was  resolved  to  follow  up  his  principles  in  the  government  al 
regeneration  of  France.  His  first  step  in  the  Assembly  was  a  motioiifarl  ) 
decree  against  Calonne,  the  Viscount  Mirabeau,  and  the  German  priaei^ 
who  were  preparing,  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  to  make  war  on  FnMI 
• — a  circumstance  which  not  unnaturally  led  to  th^  remark,  that  the  Idl 
use  he  had  made  of  power  was  to  assail  the  benefactor  whose  erowri^ 
of  him  at  Dijon  had  first  opened  to  him  the  path  of  distinction,  ffiiiai^ 
sequent  career  demonstrated  at  once  the  violence,  austerity,  and  lipA^ 
of  his  principles.  He  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  militaiy  oob* 
mittee  in  the  Assembly;  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  censnntti 
depreciate  the  war  measures  of  government — a  duty  which  he  encokl 
with  equal  seal  and  ability.  Soon  after,  he  brought  forward  a  modal 
for  destroying  all  citadels  of  fortified  towns,  upon  the  gronnd  tliil  il 
gave  government  the  means  of  bombarding  the  streets,  and  oicrawin 
the  inhabitants.  He  declaimed  afterwards,  with  force  and  eloqiicae% 
against  the  murderers  of  General  Dillon,  who  had  fallen  the  fieiia 
of  a  military  mutiny ;  but  he  warmly  supported  the  disbanding  of  Al 
constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  necessarily  led  to  thaitf* 
render  of  that  monarch  to  civil  assassins.  Subsequently  he  itna^ 
enforced,  on  the  10th  August,  the  decree  for  the  dethronement  of  Lodib 
and  took  such  a  lead  on  that  occasion  that  he  was  appointed  a  nuoiltf 
of  the  committee  which,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  crown,  assumed  Al 
supreme  direction  of  afiairs. 

The  duty  assigned  to  Camot  on  that  occasion  was  to  organiw  tti 
reduce  to  obedience  the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  and  by  the  vigour  tti 
severity  of  his  proceedings,  he  brought  that  important  body  to  nsgi 
itself  under  the  banners  of  the  revolutionary  government  at  Fbtib.  Nctf 
he  set  off  to  the  Pyrenees  and  accomplished  the  same  with  tbe  tnop 
there,  as  well  as  put  them  In  a  situation  to  open  the  campaign  viA 
the  Spanish  forces.  In  the  Convention,  he  again  was  elected  dtpirfy 
for  the  Pas  de  Calais.  In  the  trial  of  Louis  he  voted  for  his  death,  obiA^ 
ving, — "  In  my  opinion,  justice  and  policy  demand  his  death,  but  Be^er 
did  duty  so  weigh  upon  my  heart."  Subsequently  he  prepared  «c»«J 
reports,  which  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  ufcaaXJ 
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Statesman  in  modern  times.     It  was  his  misfortune  chap. 
to  be  associated  with  Bobespierre  in  the  Committee    ^''^' 
of  Public  Safety,  during  the  whole  of  the  Reign  of   179^. 
Terror,  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  stands  af-Carnot, 
ixod  to  many  of  the  worst  acts  of  that  Bangui  nary  tT^'niT' 
tyrant;  but  he  has  solemnly  asserted,  and  his  cha-^^*~*^*«'- 
racter  entitles  the  allegation  to  attention,  that  in 
the  pressure  of  business  he  signed  these  documents 
vitboat  knowing  what  they  contained;  that  such 
was  the  pressure  on  him  that  he  would  have  signed 
a  warrant  for  his  own  execution ;  and  that  ho  saved 
Bore  lives  by  his  entreaties,  than  his  colleagues 
destroyed  by  their  severity.^     He  was  the  creator  of*  Cimot's 
the  new  military  art  in  France,  which  Dumourier230.     ' 
was  only  permitted  to  sketch,  and  Napoleon  brought 

if  laeorpoimtiDg  Flanders  and  other  conquests  of  the  Repuhlic,  and  was 
iMof  ^  first  who,  disregarding  the  declarations  against  foreign  con- 
fMit  10  often  made  bj  the  Constituent  Assembly,  openly  declared  that 
Mtore  had  assigned  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  as  the 
Mtnil  limits  of  the  French  territory,  and  that  no  peace  should  be 
wadJndfd  which  did  not  secure  them  to  the  Great  Nation.  His  ap- 
pwitiBent  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  August 
IT'^  S*^e  him  too  £ur  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  principles  in 
pnetiee ;  and  thenceforward  his  biography  forms  part  of  the  history  of 
fnmt,  Camot  pnblished  se?eral  able  works  on  scientific  subjects ; 
Vtt  lus  reputation  rests  chiefiy  on  his  celebrated  theory  for  the  defence 
tf^Mnng  places,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  Yauban,  he  strenuously 
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CHAP,   to  perfection.     Simple  in  his  manners,  unostenta* 
^^^'*  .tious  in  his  habits,  incorruptible  in  his  inclinatioiu^ 


1793.  be  was  alike  superior  to  the  love  of  wealth,  the  weak- 
ness of  inferior,  and  the  passion  for  power,  the  infir- 
mity of  noble  minds.  When  called  to  the  post  of 
danger  by  the  voice  of  his  country,  he  never  declined 
the  peril :  disdaining  to  court  Napoleon  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  and  alone  voting  against  kii 
Imperial  crown,  he  fled  to  his  assistance  in  the  boor 
of  distress,  and  tendered  the  aid  to  a  falling,  which 
he  had  refused  to  a  conquering  monarch.  Intrusted 
with  the  dictatorship  of  the  armies,  he  justified  hii 
country's  choice  by  victory ;  superior  even  to  the 
triumphs  he  had  won,  he  resigned  with  pleasure  ihi 

force,  and  the  larger  the  more  certainly.  There  was,  unqoestioiiabif, 
g^eat  toriginality  and  merit  in  these  conceptions ;  but  Sir  Homrf 
Douglas,  to  whose  genius  and  science  British  gunnery  owes  so  maA^ 
has  demonstrated,  both  on  theoretical  principles  and  actual  experiiMrii 
— 1st,  That  ricochet  shot  levelled  over  the  summit  of  the  counteneiff  ' 
will,  by  the  rebound,  in  three  or  four  hours  beat  down  the  strongHk 
wall  of  that  description  which  can  be  constructed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  2d,  That  the  wall,  when  so  battered,  will  first  nod,  and  it 
last  fall  outwards,  so  as  to  uncover  the  defending  force,  and  afibrdroifl 
solid  footing  for  the  assailants  to  rush  over.  3d,  That  though  tlN 
balls  thrown  into  the  air,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  will  ascend  will 
great  velocity,  yet  from  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air^  they  wil 
descend  with  little  more  momentum  than  that  resulting  from  their  owl 
weight,  and  could  not  be  relied  on  as  adequate  to  destroy  or  retard  ai 
/nterprizing  enemy.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Camot*sinift' 
much  greater  step  in  the  science  of  defence  than  had  been  made  sum 
the  days  of  Vauban,  and  possibly  may  one  day  make  the  means  of  re- 
sistance equal  to  those  of  attack.  In  particular,  it  deserves  consideir 
tion,  whether  by  making  the  balls  heavier,  as  six  or  eight  ounces,  tkj 
might  not  be  rendered  as  destructive  to  the  besiegers  as  Caroot  fof 
poses.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Carnot*s  scientific  ctleah* 
tions,  perfectly  accurate  if  there  was  no  atmosphere,  proved  erroDeoai 
from  not  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  (he  air;  just  as  his  pofi- 
tical  speculations  proved  so  destructive  from  not  taking  into  aeoooit 
the  resistance  of  human  wickedness. — See  Memoires  sur  Caskot,  I  W*i 
Biograpkie  Urtiverselle,  Supplement,  Ix.  181,  183  ;  C abh or,  jSkr  &  1^ 
fence  des  Places  Fortifies,  Paris,  1812;  onrf  Sib  Howabd  DovGLkM** 
Reply,  London,  1815;  one?  Joneses  Sieges,  11. 164,  167.^ 
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II  of  power,  to  exercise  his  understanding  chap. 
aetract  sciences,  or  renovate  his  heart  by_^fi!l_ 
essions  of  country  life.     Almost  alone  of    1793. 
^ous  men  of  the  age,  his  character  has 
comparatively  untainted  from  the  Revolu- 
ildron ;  and  history  has  to  record,  with  the 
5  to  real  greatness,  that  after  having  wield- g^^^"^;^* 
tible  force,  and  withstood  unfettered  power,  "<>«.  255. 
KX>r  and  unbefriended  in  a  foreign  land.^     5, 6. 
lot,*'  said  Napoleon,  "has  organized  vic- 
t  was  the  maxim  of  this  great  man,  **  ThatCarnot's 
was  so  easy  as   to  find   excellent  officers  for  con. 
iks,  if  they  were  only  chosen  according  to^^^**"^'*'® 
acity  and  their  courage.     For  this  reason, 
le  utmost  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
r  names  and  character  ^  and  such  was  the 
'  his  information,   that  it  was  rare  for  a 
'  merit  to  escape  him,  even  though  only  a 
ivate.     He  deemed  it  impossible,  that  an 
amanded  by  officers  chosen  exclusively  from 
class  of  society,  could  long  maintain  a  con- 
one  led  by  those  chosen  with  discernment 
inferior  ranks.     Such  commanders  as  Tu- 
1  Cond4  seemed  too  rare  to  be  calculated 
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CHAP,  general  called  forth.  Supposing  the  abilities  of  the 
^^^^'  higher  orders  to  be  equal  to  those  of  an  equal  nam- 
1793,  bar  in  the  inferior,  it  is  impossible  that  they  cu 
ever  produce  as  great  a  mass  of  talent  as  will  emerp 
on  a  free  competition  from  the  numerous  ranki  of 
their  humble  competitors.  A  hundred  thonniid 
men  can  never  produce  as  many  energetic  characton 
as  ten  millions. 

But  this  system,  powerful  as  it  is  in  developi^ 
Aided  by  talent,  would  havo  failed  in  enabling  France  tooon- 
oMhe  Re- bat  the  forces  of  the  coalition,  had  it  not  been  fe 
Toiution.  tjjQ  extraordinary  combination  of  causes  which  at lUl 
period  brought  the  whole  forces,  physical  and  intelle^ 
tual,  of  France,  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  Bi* 
volution  had  at  once  closed  all  other  careers,  lai 
opened  unbounded  prospects  to  talent  in  that  paA, 
to  all  ranks  indiscriminately ;  and  as  it  afforded  tl» 
means  of  elevation  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  moit 
energetic  and  audacious  characters,  that  dreadU 
convulsion  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growdi 
of  military  prowess.  The  distress  consequent  oa 
the  ruin  of  so  many  branches  of  industry,  the  ap* 
tation  arising  from  the  dissolution  of  all  the  boodi 
of  society,  the  restless  habits  acquired  by  succesiAd 
revolt,  all  conspired  to  spread  a  taste  for  military 
exploit,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  needf 
but  ardent  adventurers.  Such  dispositions  ii* 
always  prevalent  during  civil  dissensions,  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  such  conflicts  to  awaken  tbepai- 
sions,  and  disqualify  for  the  habits  of  ordinary  life 
But  they  were  in  an  especial  manner  excited  by  tfce 
campaign  of  1793,  first  by  the  call  which  resounded 
through  France  to  defend  the  state,  and  next  by  the 
thirst  for  military  glory  which  sprang  up  by  the 
Feb.  6.     defeat  of  the  invasion. 
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It  was  in  the  extraordinary  energy  and  ability  of  chap. 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,*  joined  to  the  fer-.  ^"'" 


ment  excited  by  the  total  overthrow  of  society,  the    1793. 
despotic  power  wielded  by  the  Convention,  and  the  And  the 
extraordinary  want  of  capacity  in  the  allied  cabinets  the  Com. 
and  generals,  that  the  real  secret  is  to  be  found  of  |^^^^\!®  ®' 
the  successful  resistance  by  France  to  the  formidable  Safety, 
invasion   of  1793.      The  inability  of  Napoleon  to 
resist  a  similar  attack  in  1815,  demonstrates  this 
important  truth,  and  should  be  a  warning  to  future 
ages  not  to  incur  the  same  risk,  in  the  hope  of  ob< 
tainbg  a  similar  triumph.     Superior  in  military 
talent,  heading  a  band  of  veterans,  supported  by  a 
terrible  name,  he  sought  in  vain  to  communicate  to 
the  empire  the  energy  which,  under  their  iron  grasp, 
had  been  brought  into  action  in  the  Republic.      A 
fiational  being  will  never  succeed  in  equalling  thc^'^^^"';^ 
^Dgth  which,  in  a  transport  of  frenzy,  a  madman  278. 
Can  for  a  brief  period  exertJ 

While  such  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  efforts 
Were  making  in  France  to  resist  the  invasion  withRetire- 
which  they  were  menaced,  a  change,  fraught  in  its ^^"^^^  at 
ultimate  results  with  important  consequences,  took^^^nna, 
place  in  the  Imperial  government.    Kaunitz,  solongaion  of 
at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  had  survived  j^g"|iJJ^\** 
his  age ;  his  cautious  habits,  veteran  experience,  and^^^"  ?^ 
great  abilities,  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  want  of affiurs. 
that  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs  which  arises 
from  having  grown  up  under  their  influence.     The 
French  Revolution  had  opened  up  a  new  era  in 
human  affairs :  the  old  actors,  how  distinguished  so- 
ever, were  unacquainted  with  the  novel  machinery, 

*  Their  names  were  at  first  Barerc,  Delmas,  Breard,  Cambon,  Dc- 
hfy,  Danton,  .Guy ton  Morveau,  Traillard,  and  Lacroix. — See  Hard. 
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CHAP,  and  unfit  to  play  their  parts  in  the  mighty  drami 

^"^'    whifih   was    approaching.     The   veteran    Austrian 

1793.   diplomatist  retired  from  the  helm,  full  of  years,  md 

loaded  with  honours,  from  a  prudent  disinclinatioB 

1  Hard.il  to  risk  his  OTeat  reputation  in  the  stormy  soenei 

251)  260  •  • 

'  '  which  had  already  arisen.^  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
March  28,  direction  of  foreign  affairs  hy  Thugut,*  who  long 
kept  possession  of  the  situation  of  prime  miniitflr 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  son  of.  a  poor 
hoatman  at  Lintz,  he  had,  by  the  industry  of  hii 
parents,  been  early  placed  at  the  school  of  orientil 
languages  at  Vienna,  where  his  diligence  and  abili- 
ties attracted  the  notice  of  the  Empress  Maria  Th^ 
resa.  She  recommended  him  to  the  director  of  tin 
college,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  attached,  Iqf  ] 
her  desire,  as  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  embas^ 
at  Constantinople,  from  whence  he  gradually  rose  in 

*  Tbugut*8  history  was  very  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  is* 
stance  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  seeking  for  the  diplomatic  or  mililiif 
ability  of  which  they  stand  in  need  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  tbeitt^ 
even  the  most  aristocratic  goTcmments  on  the  Continent  desenA 
to  the  very  humblest  ranks  of  society.  He  was  bom  at  Lintz  in  ITJI^ 
and  was  the  son  of  an  humble  boatman  at  that  place,  who,  hy  giMt 
exertions,  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  placed  at  the  Oriental  Scbotlrf 
Vienna,  where  the  ability  with  which  he  underwent  an  examinadon  iniki 
Eastern  languages  attracted  the  notice  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  wu  |M- 
sent  on  the  occasion,  and  who  directed  that,  on  leaving  theacademjtbl 
should  be  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  17M 
he  commenced  his  career  in  that  capacity  at  the  Turkish  capital  at  ^ 
early  age  of  fifteen ;  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  progress  be  iiii'i 
in  Eastern  languages,  that  in  three  years  he  was  appointed  interpielv 
to  the  embassy.  He  continued  in  that  important  situation  till  1770^0^ 
in  1772  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Congress  of  Torkchany,  where  he  tfi" 
cuted  the  delicate  duties  entrusted  to  him  with  such  ability,  that  ia 
1774  he  was  made  by  Maria  Theresa  a  baron,  with  the  dignity  ^ 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Stephen.  In  1777  he  performed,  by 
order  of  the  Empress,  several  journeys  in  the  suite  of  her  daughters,  tbi 
future  Queens  of  France  and  Naples.  In  1778,  when  the  death  of  ik* 
Elector  of  Bavaria  ad  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  between  Prussia  tf^ 
Austria,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  endeavoor  to  accommodit* 
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the  diplomatic  line  to  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af-  chap. 
fai«.  ^"^- 


Though  he  had  long  resided  at  Paris,  and  was    1793. 
intimately  connected  with  Mirabeau,  whose  conver-  his  cha- 
sion  to  the  court  was  partly  owing  to  his  exertions,  J^^J®^*^^ 
he  maintained  throughout  his  career  an  inflexible  su^es. 
hostility  to  Republican  principles  ;   and  though  his 
comhinations  were  not  always  crowned  with  success, 
his  bitterest  enemies  cannot  deny  him  the  credit 
of  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  an  energetic  character, 
profound  skill  in  diplomacy,  and  a  fidelity  to  his 
engagements,  as  unusual  as  it  was  honourable  in 
those  days  of  weakness   and  tergiversation.     His 
accession  to  oflice  was  soon  followed  by  an  evident 
JDcrease  of  vigour  in  diplomatic  measures.    Pressing  22d  March 
Dotes  to  the  inferjor  German  powers  brought  about  ^^^^* 
the  equipment  of  that  tardy  and  inefficient  force,  the 

ttitten  with  the  Great  Frederick — ^who  at  once  divined  liis  astute  cha- 
"Wer.    Subsequently  he  was  sent  in  1780,  as  minister  of  Austria,  to  the 
conrt  of  Warsaw ;  and  in  1788,  when  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
Conquered  by  the  united  arms  of  Russia  and  Austria,  he  was  entrusted 
JobUy  by  the  two  powers  with  the  government  of  those  provinces ; 
Which  important  situation  he  held  till  the  peace  of  Teschen  in  1 790. 
After  this  he  went  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  enjoy  his  fortune,   but 
'^ly  as  joint  ambassador  in  secret  with  the  Count  de  Mery,  who  held 
Uiat  situation,  and  who  was  desirous  of  his  aid  to  observe  the  progress, 
And  mitigate  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution.     He  there  had  several 
Interviews  with  Mirabeau,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  fix  that  re- 
doabtable  orator  in  the  interests  of  the  Court,  and  the  prosecution  of 
those  designs  in  which  he  was  unhappily  interrupted  by  his  death.    In 
1792,  the  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities  of  Kaunitz  caused 
\am  to  be  recalled  to  Vienna,  where  he  soon  came  to  acquire  a  prepon- 
dcntiDg  influence;  and  though  the  former  still  held  the  situation  of  chan- 
cellor of  state,  or  prime  minister,  yet  Thugut  really  had  the  entire  di- 
xeetioD  of  affairs ;  and  on  his  death,  in  June  1794,  he  was  appointed  in  his 
itcad,  and  entirely  directed  the  imperial  diplomacy  till  June  1801, 
ivhen  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  made  his  retirement  a 
snu   qua    lum   of    any    accommodation  —  deeming    any    peace   in- 
leenre  as  long  as  so  decided  an  opponent  of  the  Revolution  directed 
the  Austrian  councils.— See  Biographie   UniverseUe^  xlv.  573,  576, 

fTwrnrrnp  A 
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CHAP.  Germanic  contingents  ;  while  a  menacing  proclami;- 

mii.    ^j,Qp  fj.QQ^  ^jjg  T>\et  of  Ratisbon  prohibited  all  droi- 

1793.   lation  of  French  assignats  or  revolutionary  writbgi, 

and  ordered  the  immediate  departure  from  thdr 

territory  of  all  subjects  of  that  country  who  codd 

not  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  residence.    But 

though  these  measures  might  be  well  calculated  to 

prevent  the  inundation  of  the  empire  with  deno- 

cratic  principles,  it  was  with  very  different  weapooi 

Unlvf  xiv.  t^at  the  formidable  army  which  had  grown  up  o^t 

573.  Hard.Qf  the  agouics  of  the  Republic  required  to  be  oov* 

260,274.  bated/ 

At  the  time,  however,  that  the  zeal  of  Austria  wm 
Incipient  thus  warmiug  in  the  common  cause,  that  of  Fnum 
P^JJ*°^was  rapidly  cooling;  and  to  the  lukewarmness  ui 
and  Au8-  indifference  of  that  power  in  the  contest  with  FnuMA 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  extraordinary  soe* 
cess  which  for  some  years  attended  the  Bepublican 
arms  is  to  be  ascribed.     The  selfish  ambition  of  the 
cabinets  of  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  wii 
the  cause  of  this  unhappy  disunion.     Hardly  was  dw 
ink  of  the  treaty  of  the  14th  July  with  Great  Brittia 
dry,  when  the  hoisting  of  the  Austrian  flag  on  ti» 
walls  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde  opened  the  eyeiof 
the  Prussian  ministry  to  the  projects  of  aggrandift- 
ment  which  were  entertained  by  the  Imperial  cabuie^ 
and  which  Thugut  supported  with  his  whole  tal^ 
and  influence.     Irritated  and  chagrined  at  this  pro- 
spect of  material  accession  of  power  to  their  dreaded 
rival,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  derived  some  consoIatlM 
from  the  completion  of  their  arrangements  with  tto 
Empress  Catharine  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  i0 
virtue  of  which  the  Prussian  force  had  recently  takw 
possession  of  Dantzic,  with  its  noble  harbour  mdbf* 
tifications,  besides  Thorn,  and  a  large  circuoajacept 
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y,  to  tbe  no  small  annoyance  of  Austria,  which  chap. 
elf  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  projected.  ^^^^' 


ion.     Nor  was  Russia  likely  to  he  a  more  dis-    ^793. 

led  combatant  in  the  common  cause;  for  she, 

IS  intent  on  the  work  of  partition,  and  had  al* 

inundated  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  with  troops, 

le  fixed  design  of  rendering  it  the  frontier  of 

Dscovite  dominions.    Thus,  at  the  moment 

;he  evident  approach  of  peril  to  the  national 

ndence  was  closing  those  frightful  divisions 

had  hitherto  paralysed  the  strength  of  France, 

led  powers,  intent  on  separate  projects  of  ag- 

izement,  were  rapidly  relaxing  the  bonds  of  the 

eracy ;  and  engaging  in  the  most  iniquitous 

on  recorded  in  modern  times,  at  the  very  time 

that  vast  power  was  arising,  which  was  so  . 

iestined  to  make  them  all  tremble  for  their  owna32, 333.' 

sions.^ 

js  stage  of  the  contest  was  marked  by  an  impor- 

tep  in  the  maritime  relations  of  Europe,  which  Recogni- 

'ards  became  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  im-,^^time^ 

It  discussions  on  neutral  rights  which  took|j^^y*^® 

at  the  close  of  the  century.     The  Empress 

ritte  publicly  announced  the  departure  of  Rus- 


*  Hard.  ii. 


tbeir  hands,  at  first  made  some  difficulties,  y< 
at  length  yielded,  and  all  the  maritime  powers 
to  revert  to  the  usages  of  war  in  regard  to  nc 
which  had  existed  prior  to  the  armed  Neutrf 
334;34l."  1780.^ 

By  a  declaration  issued  on  June  8,  the  Brit 
vernment  enjoined  its  naval  commanders  to 
all   neutral  vessels  bound  for   France    for  i 
contraband  of  war;   and   Sweden,  Denmarl 

*  M.  BernstorfF  declared  to  the  Danish  cabinet,  after  aoi 
these  instructions:  Her  Imperial  Majcsfty,  in  issuing  such  ord 
not  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  slightest  degree  deviated  from  i 
ficent  system  which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of  m 
war,  seeing  that  it  is  noways  applicable  to  the  present  circmi 
The  French  Revolutionists,  after  having  overturned  every  thinf 
own  country,  and  bathed  their  impious  hands  in  the  blood  of  tli 
reign,  have,  by  a  public  decree,  declared  themselves  the  allies 
people  who  shall  commit  similar  atrocities,  and  has  followed  i 
attacking  with  an  armed  force  all  its  neighbours.  Neutrafit 
exist  with  such  a  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  assumed  t 
dential  considerations.  Should  there  be  any  states  whose  sitoa 
not  permit  them  to  make  such  efficacious  efforts  as  the  greate 
in  the  common  cause,  the  least  that  can  be  required  of  them  is, 

«Vinl1   mniro  iieo  nf  otinVi   monne  no  nrn  ovwionflv  of  fftAiv* 
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p^ia,  successively  adopted  the  same  principles. 
The  latler  power,  in  particular,  declared,  in  a  note, 
(Count  Bemstorff,  intended  to  obviate  the  objcc-    ^"^^' 
AS  of  the  cabinet  of  Denmark,  "His  Majesty  the ^'^^p'^^'ti 
[iji;  of  rrussja,  who  has  no  interest  but  what  ispnndpioa 
araou  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  can  «io^liej)^^^j^'^;^^_ 
objoction  to  the  principles  which  circumstancessin,  and 
re  caused  the  court  of  London  to  adopt  relative  to 
lecomoiercc  of  neutrals  during  the  present  war  with 
rancc.     The  underai^ned,  in  acceding  absolutely 
od  without  limitation  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Iritish  ambassadur*  obeys  the  express  injunctions  of 
is  court  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  order  to 
JVC  to  the  world  the  perfect  concert  which  in  that, 
iiu  all  other  respects,  prevails  between  the  King  of 
ussia  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  Thus,  how 
idly  soever  the  maritime  powers  may  have  demand- 
ianew  maritime  code  as  a  restraint  on  the  hostility 
!  others  when  they  are  neutral,  they  were  willing 
Dogh  to  revert  to  the  old  usages  when  they  in334,34i/ 
eir  turn  became  the  belligerent  parties..* 
I  If  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  had  been  purposely 
tnded  to  develope  the  formidable  military  strength  ^Uurd 
bich  had  grown  up  in  the  French  Itepublic,  theyf^r^^mL, 
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CHAP,  to  the  centre  of  the  Repuhlican  power,  pursue  iode- 
^"^*  .  pendent  plans  of  aggrandizement.  The  English,  with 


1793.    their  allies,  amounting  to  ahove  thirty-five  thonsaod 

men,  moved  towards  Dunkirk,  so  long  the  object  of 

1  Jom.  IT.  their  maritime  jealousy,  while  forty-five  thousand  of 

ili'ioL^^  the  Imperialists  sat  doAvn  before  Qucsnoy,  and  the 

I'*'-  ^-      remainder  of  their  vast  army  was  broken  into  detach- 
218,219.  ,  "^      .       .         , 

11th  Au*;.  ments  to  preserve  the  communications. 

From  this  ruinous  division  may  be  dated  all  the 
The  Enpr.  subsequent  disasters  of  the  campaign.    Had  they  held 
i>unk?rkf^  together,  and  pushed  on  vigorously  against  the  massei 
trians"*    of  the  cHcmy's  forces,  now  severely  weakened  and 
Quesnoy.  dcprcsscd  by  defeat,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
effecu"of  object  of  the  war  would  have  been  gained.     Thed^ 
sbn*^^^^     crces  for  levying  the  population  en  masse  were  not 
passed  by  the  Convention  for  some  weeks  afterwardii 
and  the  forces  they  produced  were  not  organized ibr 
three  months.   The  mighty  genius  of  Carnot  had  not 
as  yet  assumed  the  helm  of  affairs ;  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  had  not  hitherto  acquired  its  terribk 
energy ;  every  thing  promised  great  results  to  vigo- 
rous and  simultaneous  operations.     It  was  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  English  cabinet,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
clared and  earnest  wish  of  Cobourg  and  all  the  Allied 
generals,  which  occasioned  this  fatal  division.    The 
impartial  historian  must  confess  with  a  sigh,  that  it 
was  British  interests  which  here  interfered  with  the 
great  objects  of  the  war,  and  that,  by  compelling  the 
English  contingent  to  separate  for  the  siege  of  Don- 
kirk,  England  largely  contributed  to  postpone,  for 
49^° A  *^*  ^^^'^'^^y  years,  its  glorious  termination.    Posterity  hai 
Reg.  1703.  had  ample  room  to  lament  the  error — a  war  of  twentj 
fv"^f 37*  years  deeply  checkered  with  disaster ;  the  addition 
^    ^|j    of  six  hundred  millions  to  the  public  debt;*  theWr 
crifice  of  millions  of  brave  men — may  be  in  a  great 


^Hd.ii. 
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ee  traced  to  this  unhappy  resolution,  for  the  chap. 

tion  of  which,  on  selfish  grounds,  England  is    ^^^' 

mjflrering  a  just  punishment.  1793. 

le  Austrians  were  successful  in  their  enterprize. 

r  fifteen  days  of  open  trenches,  Quesnoy  capitu-  Qaesnoy 

I  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand fhe'l^^e 

were  made  prisoners  of  war.    The  efforts  of  the  ?f  ^""»^»f J^ 

iblicans  to  raise  the  siege  terminated  in  nothing  e<L 

lisaster.     Two  columns  of  ten  thousand  men   ^^*^^' 

destined  to  disquiet  the  besiegers,  were  routed, 

n  one  of  them,  a  square  of  three  thousand  men 

sOt  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Imperial  ca- 

.    But  a  very  different  fate  awaited  the  British 

png  army.    The  corps  under  the  command  of 

^oke  of  York,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  Bri- 

nd  Hanoverians,  was  raised,  by  the  junction  of 

ly  of  Austrians  under  Alvinzi,  to  thirty-seven 

and  men.    This  force  was  inadequate  to  the 

prize,  exposed  as  it  was  to  attack  from  the  main 

of  the  French  army.    On  the  18th  August,  the 

I  of  York  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin- 

,  where,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  a  strong 

ibt  was  carried  by  the  English  guards,  and 

B  pieces  of  cannon  taken.    At  the  same  time, 

hoLtch  troops  advanced  under  Marshal  Freytag, 

Iriving  the  enemy  from  his  positions  near  JDun- 

the  Allies  advanced  to  within  a  league  of  the 

,  and  encamped  at  Fumes,  extending  from  that,^^^  j^ 

to  the  sand-hills  on  the  sea  shore.     The  for- 1793,379, 
was  immediately  summoned,  but  the  governoriy.41,45. 
Bed  a  determined  refusal.' 
nUe  of  the  importance  of  this  stronghold,  which, 
oed  by  the  English,  would  have  given  them  an 
jilet  into  the  heart  of  France,  the  Republicans 

the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  raise  the  siege. 

L.  II.  2  H 
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CHAP.  '*  It  is  not,"  said  Carnot,  in  a  despatch  to  Hon 
^^^    . "  merely  in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  D 


1793.    is  so  important :  it  is  far  more  so,  because  f 

vigoroos  tional  honour  is  involved  in  its  relief.     Pitt 

the  French  prevent  the  revolution  which  is  approaching  i 

^•^5^^®^"  land,  but  by  gaining  that  town  to  indemni 

fortress,    couutry  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Accui 

steps  or    therefore,  immense  forces  in  Flanders,  and  dr 

^e  Eng-  enemy  from  its  plains  j  the  decisive  point  of  il 

test  lies  there."     This  was  the  more  necessa 

cause  the  works  of  the  place  were  in  the  n 

plorable  state  when  the  Allies  appeared  bel 

and  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  three  th 

men,  was  totally  insufficient  to  defend  the 

If  the  bombarding  flotilla  had  arrived  fron 

land  at  the  same  time  with  the  besieging 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  immc 

have  fallen.     Immense  preparations  were  i 

at  Woolwich  for  the  siege,  and  eleven  new  bal 

had  been  embarked  in  the  Thames  for  the  be 

army;  but  such  was  the  tardiness  of  their 

ments,  that  not  a  vessel  appeared  in  sight 

harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  mistress  of  tl 

had  the  mortification  to  find  her  land  forces  8 

harassed  by  discharges  from  the  contemptib 

boats  of  the  enemy.     The  delays  of  the  £ng 

these  operations  proved  what  novices  they  i 

the  art  of  war,  and  how  little  they  were  awan 

importance  of  time  in  military  movements. 

three  weeks  were  employed  in  preparations 

»Th.Y.220.hesieging  force,  a  delay  which  enabled  the  Pp 

^™'^^^- bring  up  from  the  distant  frontier  of  the  Mo8< 

1793,380.  forces  who  ultimately  raised  the  siege,  and  < 

366. ' "'    the  fate  of  the  campaign.^ 

The  French  rulers  did  not  discover  the  8i 
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activity.     Following  the  wise  course  of  accumulating  chap. 
overwhelming  forces  upon  the  decisive  point,  they    ^^"' 
brought  thirty-five  thousand  men,  by  forced  marches,    ^'^^^ 
and  in  great  part  by  post,  from  the  armies  of  the  They  ac 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  placed  the  army  destined  to  forces 
raise  the  siege,  consisting  by  this  addition  of  nearly  [{J^'Jm^™ 
fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  ^  ^® 

If      1.       -I        rr*t        •  1        •         1  Moselle. 

nouchard.  The  investment  not  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  succeeded  in  throwing  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional troops,  on  whose  fidelity  reliance  could  be 
placed,  into  the  garrison ;  while  the  covering  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  Dutch  and  Au^trians, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Freytag,  was  threat- 
ened by  an  attacking  force  of  nearly  double  its 
amount  While  the  Republicans  were  thus  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  concentrating  their  forces,  the 
Allies,  by  the  expansion  of  theirs,  gave  it  every  pos- 
sible chance  of  success.  A  hundred  thousand  men, 
dispersed  round  Quesnoy,  and  extending  from  the 
lea  to  the  Moselle,  guarded  all  the  entrances  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  covered  a  line  two  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Thus  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
wmd  men  were  charged  at  once  with  the  cover- 
ing  of  two  sieges,  the  maintenance  of  that  immense 
Hne,  and  the  protection  of  all  Flanders,  from  an 
enterprising  enemy,  possessing  an  interior  line  ofifj^j^'^; 
communication,  and  already  actinj;  upon  the  prin.J^^v220, 

•li.  •/••  11   1  i-i  .,     239.  Jom. 

ciple  of  sacrificing  all  lesser  objects  to  the  weight  !▼.  5i. 
to  be  given  to  the  decisive  blow.* 

The  situation  of  the  allied  covering  army  was 
B^b,  as  to  give  a  vigorous  attack,  by  an  imposing  Design  of 
">*88of  assailants,  every  chance  of  success.     Frey-ai!d"oTOrm. 
^^  corps  of  observation  was,  in  the  end,  not  posted ^^""PT, 
^  Fames,  so  as  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  besiegers, 
^^^  a  considerable  way  in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  pre- 


with  forty  thousand  men,  between  the  three 
and  fall  successively  on  Freytag»  the  Pri: 
Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  York;  and  Na 
would  unquestionably  have  done  so  if  he  ha 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  sigi 
Dunkirk,  in  all  probability,  by  as  decisive  f 
as  Rivoli  or  Areola.  But  that  audacious  n 
proceeding  could  not  be  expected  from  a  see 
command,  the  principles  on  which  it  was  So 
were  not  yet  understood,  nor  were  his  troop 
quate  to  so  bold  an  enterprise.  He  contented 
self,  therefore,  with  marching  against  the  fi 
Freytag,  with  a  view  to  throw  him  back  on  t 
sieging  force,  and  raise  the  siege,  instead  of 
posing  between  them  and  destroying  both, 
object  to  be  thus  attained  was  important,  8 
achievement  proved  the  salvation  of  France, 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  great  success  ezpecl 
»  Th.  T.  the  French  government ;  and  the  failure  of  tl 
Hard,  ii.'  publicau  general  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tb 
870, 371.  ders.  at  len^rth  brou^rht  him  to  the  scaffold.^ 
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nl  Hbadiard  on  the  main  body  of  the  Aiui«  ohap. 
rf  nearly  eighteen  thousand  men,    ^^^^' 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated    1793. 


of  fifteen  hundred  men.     Meanwhile,  The  nege 
of  Dunkirk,  acting  in  concert  with  theJJ,^!^^ 
I  wmy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  besiegers^  ^^  c<>n^^- 
imi  superior  to  their  own,  and  exposed  them  this  defeat 
Boet  imminent  peril.     The  Duke  of  York,^^^kcam. 
hit  flank  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Houchard  v^s^- 
iqQenoe  of  the  defeat  of  the  coyering  force, 
eemed  his  situation  too  precarious  to  risk  a 
•lay  in  the  lines,  and  on  the  night  of  the  8th, 
m  bis  besieging  force,  leaving  fifty-two  pieces 
f  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
1  baggage,  to  the  conquerors.     The  conse^ 
I  of  this  defeat  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole 
pi.    It  excited  the  most  extravagant  joy  at 
and  elevated  the  public  spirit  to  a  degree 
I  proportion  to  their  former  depression.   The 
log  of  a  few  thousand  men  at  the  extremity 
line,  changed  the  face  of  the  war  from  the 
B  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    The  Conven- 
lieved  from  the  dread  of  immediate  danger, 
a  peril  of  invasion,  got  time  to  mature  its  5^^^;'^* 
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CHAP,  ful  for  an  immediate  attack,  he  resolved  to  ai 

^^'    corps  of  Dutch  who  were  posted  at  Menii 

1793.   series  of  actions,  with  various  success,  in 

quence  ensued  hetween  the  detached  corps 

Allies,  which  kept  up  the  communication  betwe 

Duke  of  York's  army  and  the  main  body  of  tl 

Sept.  12.  perialists  under  Prince  Cobourg.    On  the  one 

the  Dutch,  overwhelmed  by  superior  masses 

enemy,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  the 

men,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon ;  while,  on  the 

General  Beaulieu  totally  routed  the  army  of  Hoi 

Sept.  15.   at  Courtray,  and  drove  him  behind  the  Lys. 

did  the  disaster  rest  there.  The  panic  com  man 

itself  to  all  the  camps,  all  the  divisions;  ai 

army  which  had  lately  raised  the  siege  of  Du: 

sought  shelter  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  und 

cannon  of  Lisle — a  striking  proof  of  the  unfiti 

'  Jom.  iv.  the  Republican  levies  as  yet  for  field  operation 

55, 65^6.  of  tiie  gasc  with  which,  by  energetic  operati 

1793,383!  large  masses  at  that  period,  the  greatest  sue 

247/TotL™^ight  have  been  obtained  by  the  numerous  an 

iVafd  ••     ciplined  armies  of  the  Allies,  if  acting  togethei 

3G9.         concert,  and  led  by  an  able  commander.^ 

This  last  disaster  proved  fatal  to  General  Hom 
And  Hoa-  already  charged  with  culpable  inactivity,  in  n 
arreslJd  lowing  up  the  advantages  at  Hondscoote,  by  i 
and  exe.    mediate  attack  upon  the  British  force.    Accu 

cuted 

his  own  officers,  he  was  brought  before  the  R 
tionary  Tribunal  at  Paris,  condemned  and  exe 
The  English  had  sacrificed  Admiral  Byng  for  1 
sufiered  a  defeat ;  the  Romans  had  condemned 
^  lius  for  having  fought  in  disobedience  to  the  < 
of  the  Senate ;  but  this  was  the  first  instance  i 
tory  of  a  victorious  general  having  been  put  to 
for  gaining  a  success  which  proved  the  salvat 


■  ■■■.  •^  -*  i  - 
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r;     Tbe  proceediiigs  of  the  Convention  chap. 
waSofrtmmte  general,  are  chiefly  interest-    ^'^^ 


I  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  clear  percep-    ^  793. 
k  thoMT  «t  tlie  head  of  afl^drs  had  obtained 
( in  the  military  art  to  which  the  subse- 
I  of  the  Republican  forces  were  chiefly 
!%«  ^  For  hmg^^  said  Barere,  *'  the  principle  es* 
jilwjfUiyihe  great  Frederick,  has  been  recognized, 
^  to  take  advantage  of  the  courage  of 
r,  ia  to  accumulate  the  troops  in  particular 
llbiB  large  masses.  Instead  of  doing  this,  you  have 
Idad  them  into  separate  detachments,  and  the  gen- 
|r«iitniBted  with  their  command  have  generally 
Ittecombat  superior  forces.     The  Committee  of 
HirSafetjy  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  had  sent  the 
Mpoaitive  instructions  to  the  generals  to  fight  in 
l|l^  ttaases ;  you  have  disregarded  their  orders,  ^^^■'^p- 
i^in  consequence,  reverses  have  followed."    From  de  saiut 
l^isxpressions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  thci^^i^"^' 
IftBoe  which  the  master  mind  of  Carnot  hadf^™.!^- 
MBidy  acquired  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs.Mr.  iso. 
90  compensate  so  many  reverses,  the  Allies  at 
ngth  sat  down  before  Maubeuge ;  an  important  for-Maubouge 
ess,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  opened  theJ\^^dln'  * 
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AP.  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  alone  did  not  d 

IL—  spair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Bepublic.     Tmsting  wil 

^^-   confidence  in  their  own  energy,  and  the  immoii 

multitudes  of  the  levies  ordered,  they  took  the  mo 

Yigorous  measures  for  the  public  defence,  and,  1 

incessantly  urging  on  the  new  conscripts,  soon  rw 

the  forces  in  the  different  intrenched  camps,  on  tl 

Flemish  frontier,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou 

sand  men.     Great  part,  it  is  true,  formed  bnti 

motley  group ;  peasants,  without  arms  or  onifonM 

fiercely  debating  every  question  of  politics,  fonmnj 

themselves  into  battalions,  and  choosing  their  owi 

officers,  presented  a  force  little  competent  to  face^  ii 

the  open  field,  the  regular  forces  of  Austria  andth 

Confederation.     But  the  possession  of  so  many  ibi 

tified  towns  and  intrenched  camps  gave  themth 

means  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  tumultoir 

masses,  and  enabled  the  regular  troops,  amountb 

to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  to  keep  the  field.    A 

the  head  of  the  whole  was  placed  General  JouboaNj 

f^^'  a  young  officer,  hitherto  untried  in  separate  coo 

ir.    mand,   though  distinguished  in  subordinate  sifu 

116!  tions,*  but  who,  placed  between  victory  and  the  sci 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Jourdan,  one  of  the  first  gcDerals  of  the  Rerolirtk 
who  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  afterwards  became  Mtnhal 
France,  was  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  2d  April  1762.  His  flitlMri 
an  obscure  surgeon  ;  and  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  m  a  nq 
private  in  the  regiment  of  Auxerrois.  He  serred  in  that  capteHj 
the  American  War,  and  having  returned  to  France  on  the  tennimli 
of  that  contest,  he  obtained  his  discharge.  Soon  after  he  married  ft  M 
chande  des  modes^  and  set  up  a  haberdashery  shop,  but  on  so  humbk 
scale,  that  the  future  marshal  of  France  carried  his  pack  on  his  bft 
from  fair  to  fair.  In  autumn  1791,  when  recruits  for  the  armjwv 
enlisted  in  every  part  of  France,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  nf  fl 
new  battalions;  and,  as  his  experience  gave  him  a  great advula 
over  his  pacific  comrades,  he  was  at  once  named  by  acclamation  ch 
of  the  second  battalion  of  Haute  Vienne.  At  its  head  he  served  dmi 
the  campaign  of  1792  under  Lafayette;  in  the  whole  of  which  tl 
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fold,  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  talents  to  chap. 
accept  the  perilous  alternative.  _E?^._ 

At  the  same  time  the  most  energetic  measures  were    ^'^^^• 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  All  France  vigorous 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  authorities ^{^^ 
Mthorized  to  take  all  the  steps  necessary  to  provide  of^'p^Ho^ 
for  the  public  defence  in  such  an  emergency.    ''  The  Safety. 
revolutionary  laws,"  said  Robespierre,  "must  be  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity ;  delay  and  inactivity  have  been 
the  cause  of  our  reverses.    Henceforward  the  time 
allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  must  be  fixed, 
and  delay  punished  with  death,"     St  Just  drew  a  Oct.  lo. 
lombre  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
necessity  of  striving  vigorously  against  the  manifold 
dangers  which  surrounded  them.     Having  excited 
the  highest  degree  of  terror  in  the  Assembly,  they 
obtained  their  consent  to  the  following  resolutions : 
^That  the  subsistence  requisite  for  each  depart- 
ment, should  be  accurately  estimated,  and  all  the 
taperfluity  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and 
aabjected  to  forced  requisitions,  either  for  the  armies, 
the  cities,  or  departments,  that  stood  in  need  of  it : 
that  these  requisitions  should  be  exclusively  regu- 

■Arable  condition  of  the  battalion,  as  well  as  his  own  courage  and 
■UU,  attracted  general  attention.  In  consequence  he  was,  on  27th  May 
17M,  t|)pouited  general  of  brigade,  and  two  months  after  general  of 
difinoD,  in  which  last  capacity  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of 
Bnchird,  which  defeated  the  English  and  raised  the  siege  of  Dunkirk. 
B^  a  ibgular  combination  of  chances,  characteristic  of  those  days  of 
B^wlodoD,  the  same  victory  which  brought  Houchard,  the  commander- 
^**tbiei^  to  the  g^llotine,  raised  Jourdan,  who  led  the  advanced 
8Bwd,  to  the  highest  destinies ;  for  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  by 
^^■nuvt  to  the  command  of  the  great  army  destined  to  raise  the  siege 
^  Maabeoge.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1794:  but  was 
**^l7  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Germany  in  1796,  and 
^Wellington  in  Spain  in  1813,  and  was  rather  a  methodical,  calm, 
**  mtrepid  general,  than  endowed  with  any  great  genius  for  war.— 
^^r^pUe  UnherteUe,  Izviil.  294,  296. 
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CHAP.  lated  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
..£EE_the  Convention :  that  Paris  should  be  provinonel 
1793.   for  a  year ;  a  tribunal  instituted  for  the  trial  of  iB 
those  who  should  commit  any  ofience  against  thai 
measures,  destined  to  provide  for  the  public  Bobm 
tence :  that  the  government  of  France  should  bedtt 
clared  revolutionary  till  the  conclusion  of  a  genenl 
peace,  and,  until  that  arrived,  a  dictatorial  power  ll 
invested  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  thi 
Convention ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  army,  cod^ 
sisting  of  six  thousand  men,  and  twelve  hundral 
cannoniers,  should  be  established  at  Paris,  and  cw 
toned  there  at  the  expense  of  the  more  opulent  among 
the  citizens.     It  was  proposed  in  the  Cordeliers,  thit 
to  this  should  be  added  a  provision  for  the  establiik 
ment  of  a  moving  guillotine,  to  be  attached  to  ewf 
army ;  but  this  was  not  adopted  by  the  ConventioiL 
The  revolutionary  army  was  instantly  raised,  and  coni- 
1  Hist,      posed  of  the  most  ardent  Jacobins  ;  and  the  Co» 
jl'^^^'^g^^'*  mission  of  Subsistence  installed  in  its  important  lal 
Th.v.  278,  all-powerful  sovereignty.* 

The  force  of  the  Allies  was  still  above  a  hundred 
Vast  forces  and  twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  displayed  a  no* 
Inland  merous  and  splendid  array  of  cavalry,  to  which  then 
ihTco^  °^was  nothing  comparable  on  the  side  of  the  RepuUt 
rention.    caus.     But  after  taking  into  account  the  blockadiog 
and  besieging  forces,  and  those  stationed  at  a  dii* 
tance,  they  could  not  bring  above  sixty  thousand  in- 
to the  field.     This  army  was,  early  in  October,  oon* 
centrated  between  Maubeuge  and  Avenues,  whert 
they  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  destined  to 
raise  the  siege.     This  measure  was  now  become  IB* 
dispensably  necessary,  as  the  condition  of  the  garri- 
son of  Maubeuge  was  daily  growing  more  despentOb 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  besiegers'  batteries  hid 
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qiread  terror  in  the  city,  and  discouragement  among  chap. 
die  soldiers.     Imitating  the  firmness  of  the  Roman     ^^^^'    ^ 
Senate,  the  Convention  had  sold  the  estates  of  the    ^'^^^• 
emigrants  on  which  the  Allies  were  encamped,  and 
Bent  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  Jourdan,  to  at- 
tack, without  delay,  the  enemy's  force,  and  drive 
Wm  out  of  the  French  territory.     The  Duke  of 
York,  too,  hearing  of  the  concentration  of  the  Re- 
publican force,  was  rapidly  advancing  with  abovci  j^^j^  j^ 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  unless  the  attack  was  J3  ^21, 

,:,  ,       .  .       1         ,  .     n  111      129.  Toul. 

Bpeedily  made,  it  was  certain  that  his  force  would  beiv.  id5. 
joined  to  the  allied  army.' 

Impelled  by  so  many  motives,  Jourdan  approached 
the  Austrian  position,  the  key  of  which  was  the  vil-  Jourdan 
hge  of  Wattignies.     After  some  skirmishing  on  thutol^w^he 
Utb,  a  general  battle  took  place  on  the  15th  October,  [j^^^'^J" 
in  which,  after  various  success,  the  Republicans  weretignicw. 
worsted  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men.     In- 
structed by  this  failure,  that  a  change  of  the  method 
of  attack  was  indispensable,  Jourdan,  in  the  night,  ac- 
eamulated  his  forces  against  the  decisive  point,  and 
at  break  of  day,  on  the  l6th,  assailed  Wattignies  with  i6th  Oct. 
three  columns,  while  a  concentric  fire  of  artillery 
blattered  the  troops  who  defended  it.     In  the  midst 
rfthe  roar  of  cannon,  which  were  discharged  with 
uncommon  vigour,  the  Republican  airs  which  rose 
fifem  the  French  lines  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
*he  Austrians.     The  village  was  speedily  carried  by 
*hig  skilful  combination  of  force,  while,  at  the  same 
6ne,  the  appearance  of  the  reserve  of  Jourdan  on 
^  left  flank  of  the  Allies  completed  the  discourage- 
*^tof  Cobourg,  and  induced  a  general  retreat,  after 
•^staining  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men.     This  reso- the  Allies, 
lation  was   unfortunate   and   unnecessary,  for,  on  * "^jj^**"*^ 
^^ther  points,  his  army  had  been  eminently  successful,  siege 
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CHAP,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  iridw 

^™'    in  a  day's  march,  would  have  enabled  him  to  miifr 

1793.    tain  his  position,  and  convert  his  partial  into  a  total 

success.     It  is  related  in  Boman  history,  thatyOi  ; 

one  occasion,  after  a  doubtful  battle,  some  god  caM  j 

\^m'  ^^^  ^"  *^®  liigtt,  that  they  had  lost  one  man  less  dm  | 

joiL  IT.    their  enemies,  and  in  consequence  they  kept  dm  ] 

^.'t.  '  ground,  and  gained  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory:  ■. 

828, 330.  jjQ^  often  does  such  tenacious  firmness  convert  a  • 

Toul.  IV.  < 

136,138.   incipient  disaster  into  an  important  advantage  I  ^ 

The  raising  of  the  siege,  and  retreat  of  the  AIIm 
Conclusion  beyond  the  Sdmbre,  exposed  to  view  the  gigande 
paign  in    works  which  they  had  constructed  for  the  reducdoa 
Siht^w-'  of  the  city,  and  which,  with  a  little  more  vigour  oK 
ties  go  into  their  part,  in  concentrating  their  forces,  would  ii» 
quarters,    doubtedly  have  proved  successful.     As  it  was,  tbk 
*"^jg'^pf' success  of  the  Bepublicans  on  this  point  counts 
pointed  to  balanced  the  alarming  intelligence  received  fro* 
mand.       Other  quarters,  and   allayed   a  dangerous  fermoit 
which  was  commencing  in  the  capital.     The  advaii»' 
tage  gained  by  them  in  this  action  proved  how  ifr 
competent  the  old  and  methodical  tactics  of  tho  Im- 
perialists were  to  contend  with  the  new  and  aU0  :, 
system   which    Carnot   had   introduced  into  their  j 
armies,  and  which   their  immense   levies  enabled  j 
them  to  execute  with  reckless  audacity.    Jourdii 
had  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  to  raise  the  siega 
By  leaving  only  fifteen  thousand  to  man  the  work% 
Cobourg  might  have  opposed  to  him  an  equal  foroej 
and  an  action,  under  such  circumstances,  firom  tlie 
great  inferiority  of  the  French  in  discipline,  wouU 
infallibly  have  led  to  a  defeat,  which  would  speedi^ 
have  brought  about  the  reduction  of  the  town.    !■• 
stead  of  which,  by  leaving  thirty-five  thousand  round 
the  fortress,  he  exposed  himself,  with  only  thirty  thoB* 
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neiif  to  the  shock  of  sixty  thousand  Bepubli-  chap. 
and  ultimately  was  compelled  to  raise  the    ^^^^ 


Nothing  more  of  importance  was  undertaken  1793. 
Bnders  before  the  close  of  the  campaign;  a 
nent  of  the  French,  threatening  the  right  of 
Uies  towards  the  sea,  was  not  persisted  in,  and, 
various  unimportant  changes,  both  parties  went 
rinter  quarters.  The  headquarters  of  Cobourg 
ratablished  at  Bavay ;  those  of  the  Bepublicans 
lice,  where  a  vast  intrenched  camp  was  formed 
le  protection  and  disciplining  of  the  Revolu- 
7  masses  which  were    daily  arriving  for  the 

Insatiable  in  their  expectations  of  success, 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  removed  Jourdan 
the  supreme  command,  and   conferred  it  on 
SGBU,*  formerly  a  schoolfellow  of  Napoleon,  an 
r  distinguished  in  the  campaign  on  the  Bhine,  a 
rite  of  Bobespierre  and  St  Just,  and  possessed  of  ^  Th.  r. 
dent,  activity,  and  enterprize  suited  to  those  j^j,^^; 
us  times,  when  the  risk  was  greater  to  a  com-  Y^'  l^^' 
Br  from  domestic  tyranny  than  foreign  warfare.*  134,  i48. 

iiles  Rchegpru  was  bora  at  Arbois,  in  1761,  of  obscure  parents. 
iitd  the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  native  town  at  the  col- 
the  Minifnes,  where  he  early  evinced  an  extraordinary  talent 
met  sciences.  So  much  were  the  worthy  monks  who  presided 
It  estmblishroent  struck  witli  his  abilities  in  this  respect,  that 
It  him  to  the  military  college  of  Brienne,  where  he  was  at  the 
tpdeon  entered  it,  to  whom  he  was  for  some  years  a  sort  of  pre- 
Hke  the  monitors  in  the  Lancasterian  schools.  At  the  age  of 
be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
&  the  last  campaigns  of  the  American  war,  and  studied  alike  in 
regiment  and  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  the  theory  and  prac- 
HTtiUery.  From  the  English  marine  service,  in  particular,  to 
he  was  often  opposed,  he  adopted  several  important  improve- 
tbe  knowledge  of  which  gave  him  such  an  advantage  over  his 
mnidcs,  that,  on  his  retura,  he  was  made  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
Ueh  rank  he  held  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Conscious 
ts  which  had  not  yet  attained  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  he 
Mj  tad  vehemently  adopted  its  principles ;  but  from  the  very 
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CHAP.       After  the  capture  of  Mayence,  the  Imperialiih 
^^^^'  .reinforced  by  forty  thousand  excellent  troops,  wli 


1793.    had  been  employed  in  the  siege  of  that  city,  oodI 

Campaign  havc  assembled  one    hundred   thousand   men  ft 

Rhine.  In.  offeusive  Operations  in  the  plains  of  the  Palatinih 

^*^^y^®^  while  those  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  eighl 

nans,  but'  thousand.     Evcry  thing  promised  success  to  vigi 

Peraadn!  i*ous  Operations ;  but  the  Allies,  paralysed  by  ii 

testine  divisions,  remained  in  an  inexplicable  sta: 

of  inactivity,  and  separated  their  fine  army  into  fin 

corps,  which  were  placed  opposite  to  the  lengti 

ened  lines  of  their  adversaries.    The  Prussians  w6 

chiefly  to  blame  for  this  torpor :  they  had  seciBl 

adopted  the  resolution,  now  that  Mayence,  thebani 

of  Northern  Germany,  had  fallen,  to  contribute  i 

further  efficient  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  in 

For  two  months  they  remained  there  in  perfect  i 

activity,  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereigns  concemii 

the  affairs  of  Poland  being  equalled  by  the  rival 

of  the  generals  for  the  command  of  the  armies.  Bo 

monarchies  had  bitter  cause  afterwards  to  lament  il 

first  abstained  from  the  innumerable  crimes  which  were  committdl 
its  name.  He  frequented  the  Jacobin  dabs  which,  in  imitatioo  of 
great  one  at  Paris,  had  arisen  in  aU  the  deportments,  and  waspnrii 
of  that  at  Bisangon,  when,  on  the  formation  of  a  battalion  of  vohiili 
in  chat  town  in  April  1792,  he  was  by  acclamation  chosen  its  d 
Pichegru  found  his  men  a  motley  crowd  of  ardent  politicians,  vhoi 
discussing  all  subjects,  civil  and  military,  with  the  same  licenat  ai 
the  Jacobin  club ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  only  tj 
combined  influence  of  a  great  character  and  superior  aequaintanei  i 
military  affairs,  that  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  some  dign 
subordination.  His  first  campaign  was  on  the  Upper  Rhine^  il 
head  of  his  battalion,  in  1792  ;  but  in  the  close  of  that  year  he  ^ 
appointed,  from  his  great  abilities,  to  a  situation  on  the  ttaS,  uti 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  of  dbU 
In  October  1793,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Qp| 
Rhine  from  St  Just  and  Le  Bas,  the  Commissioners  of  the  CoantA 
and  from  thenceforward  his  name  became  blended  with  the  ttnm 
European  history. — See  Biograpkie  UmverseUe,  xxxiv.  274,  W, 
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i;  far  never  again  were  their  own  armies  on  cHAPr 
IfeBUne  eo  formidable,  or  those  of  );he  Republicans    ^"' 
kndiastato  of  disorganization.   Wearied  at  length    17^- 
with  the  torpor  of  their  opponents,  and  pressed  by 
tb  reiterated  orders  of  the  Convention  to  undertake 
tomething  decisive,  the  French  general,  Moreau, 
who  commaDded  the  army  of  the  Moselle>  commenced 
BD  attack  on  the  Prussian  corps  posted  at  Permasin,Sept,  14- 
The  Republican  columns  advanced  with  intrepidity 
to  the  attack^  but  when  they  reached  the  Prussian 
redoubts,  a  terrible  storm  of  grape  arrested  their 
advance ;   and  at  the  same  time  their  flanks  wore 
tomed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  a  heavy  fire 
of  arlillery  carried  disorder  into  their  masses^  which 
soon  fell  back,  and  precipitated  themselves  in  con- 
imon  into  the  neighbouring  ravines.    In  this  affair, 
the  Republicans  lost  four  thousand  men,  and  twenty- ijom  iv. 
two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  disaster  which  might  havey^?^^^'j^*' 
proved  fatal  to  the  campaign,  had  it  been  as  much  138,  iio. 
improved  as  it  was  neglected  by  the  allied  com- 342. 
mandersJ 

The  King  of  Prussia,  a  few  days  after,  left  the 
'  anpy  to  repair  to  Poland,  in  order  to  pursue,  in  con-  ^hdr  isn^ 
cert  with  Russia,  his  plans  of  aggrandizement  at  the  ^7  ^'^"T^ 


the  AastrianS;  under  Prince  Waldeck,  crosse 

Bhine,  and  turned  the  right,  and  Wurmser  hii 

with  the  main  hody,  endeavoured  to  force  the  o 

The  attack  on  the  right  by  Lauterburg,  obt 

only  a  momentary  success;   but  Wurmser  a 

several  redoubts  in  the  centre,  and  soon  got  p 

sion  of  Weissenberg ;  and  the  left  having  been  t 

and  forced  back,  the  whole  army  retired  in  confi 

and  some  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Strae 

424, 425.'  Such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  Allies,  that  the  F 

IwSai,  ^^^^  ^"^y  ^°^  thousand  men  in  this  general 

M^-  •^°™-  which,  if  duly  improved,  might  have  occasione 

104.  '    '  ruin  of  their  whole  army.* 

But  this  important  success,  which  once 
Lead«  to  Opened  the  territory  of  the  Bepublic  to  a  vicfa 
Capure^V®°®™y»  and  spread  the  utmost  consternation  tb 
Fort  Vau.  the  towus  of  Alsacc,  led  to  no  results  ;  and  I 
cruei^Ji-  veloping  the  designs  of  Austria  upon  this  proi 
J^^^*J.^^^j^  contributed  to  widen  the  breach  between  that  | 
in  Alsace,  and  her  wavcriug  ally.  Although,  therefore,  a  p 
ful  reaction  commenced  amon^  the  nobles  in  A 
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tpok  the  most  energetic  measures  to  restore  the  chap. 
fsryoor  in  the  shaken  districts.  A  Ke-_E!^L^ 
force,  under  the  command  of  a  fero-  ^7^3. 
ems  leader  named  Bandet,  traversed  the  province, 
MfiBcating  without  mercy  the  property  of  the  sus- 
peted  individuals,  and  spreading,  by  the  multitude 
rf^their  arrests,  the  fear  of  death  before  every  indi- 
lUaaL  '* Marat,''  said  Bandet,  ''has  only  demanded 
lio  hundred  thousand  heads ;  were  they  a  million 
w  would  furnish  them/'  To  take  advantage  of  the 
hrnent  occasioned  by  those  menaces,  Wurmser 
idvancecl  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  where 
the  whole  constituted  authorities  offered  to  surrender 
it  to  the  Imperialists,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIL 
Tbe  Austrian  commander^  however,  fettered  by 
Dnders  from  Vienna,  which  prohibited  him  from 
doing  any  thing  which  might  prejudice  their  system 
of  methodical  conquest,  declined  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  on  these  terms,  and  moved  the  Prussians 
to  Saverac,  in  order  to  force  back  the  Republicans 
who  were  accumulating  on  that  point.  This  project 
; proved  entirely  unsuccessful ;  the  Prussians  were 
Mnn  back ;  and  Wurmser,  unable  to  undertake  the 
B^of  Strasburg  by  force,  was  obliged  to  withdraw, 


uince. 
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::!HAP.  Convention,  and  speedily  put  in  force  the  tenifi 
^"^'  energy  of  the  Revohition.  The  blood  of  the  Boyalisl 
1793.  immediately  flowed  in  torrents ;  it  was  a  suffidei 
lard.  ii.  ground  for  condemnation,  that  any  inhabitant  ha 
m\^ir*  ^^^^^^  ^^  t^®  village  occupied  by  the  Allies;  an 
3, 144,  a  fourth  of  the  families  of  the  province,  decimatec 
48, 49.'  hy  the  guillotine,  fled  into  the  neighbouring  districb 
4  106  Switzerland,  and  were  speedily  enrolled  in  the 
I,  i5o!   tables  of  proscription.' 

The  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  confederacy  now 
cession  bccamc  daily  more  and  more  evident.  Wurmserin 
>mtbe  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  to  any  combined 
movements ;  orders  from  the  cabinet  constrained  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  to  a  line  of  conduct,  as  prejuA 
cial  to  his  fame  as  a  commander,  as  it  was  injurioa 
to  the  character  of  his  country.  On  his  return  ti 
Berlin,  Frederick  William  was  assailed  by  so  man; 
representations  from  his  ministers  as  to  the  deplor 
able  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  exhaustion  of  th 
national  strength,  in  a  contest  foreign  to  the  rai 
interests  of  the  nation,  at  the  very  time  when  tb 
affidrs  of  Poland  required  their  undivided  attentHNii 
and  the  greatest  possible  display  of  force  in  thai 
quarter,  that  he  at  first  adopted  the  resolutimi  k 
recall  all  his  troops  from  the  Bhine,  except  the  siniB 
contingent  which  he  was  bound  to  furnish  as  a  priniBe 
of  the  empire;  and  orders  to  that  eflect  were  actoaDf 
transmitted  to  the  Prussian  general.  The  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  informed  of  their  danger,  made  the  mart 
pressing  remonstrances  against  such  an  untime^ 
and  ruinous  defection,  in  which  they  were  so  ireD 
seconded  by  those  of  London  and  St  Fetersbni]^ 
that  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  in  considen> 
tion  of  a  large  Austrian  subsidy,  engaged  to  contiaoe 
the  contest.     But  orders  were  nevertheless  given  to 
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tbe  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  temporize  as  much  as  chap. 
possible,  and  engage  the  Prussian  troops  in  no  serious .  ^^'''' 


enterprize,  or  any  conquest  which  might  turn  to  the    ^7^^- 
advantage  of  the  Austrians ;  the  effect  of  which  soon 
appeared  in  the  removal  of  the  Prussian  mortars  and 
cannon  from  the  lines  before  Landau,  at  the  moment 
when  the  bombardment  was  going  on  with  the  great- 
est prospect  of  success.   Shortly  after  they  withdrew 
90  large  a  part  of  the  blockading  force,  that  the  g&r-i  Hard  ii 
riaon  was  enabled  to  communicate  freely  with  the  425, 431. 
adjacent  country.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety^  very 
diiBrent  from  their  tardy  and  divided  opponents,  Disuuion 
did  not  confine  their  views  to  the  subjugation  of  the^n^^  ^^^^ 
Bojalists  in  Alsace.     They  aspired  to  the  complete  &i'®<i"vei^ 
ddiTerance  of  the  Republican  territory  from  the  Rhine,  and 
enemy's  forces.     To  raise  the  blockade  of  Landau,  ^^f^j^^^^^u 
thirty  thousand  men  from  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  j»>»^d. 
aod  the  Bhine,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Pieh^gra,  who  were  destined  to  penetrate  the  allied 
fines  between  the  cantonments  of  the  Austrian  and 
Froflsian  forces;  and  these  were  supported  by  thirty- 
five  thousand  under  General  Hoche,  who  advanced 
from  the  side  of  La  Sarre.    After  some  preparatory 
movements,  various  success,  and  many  partial  actions, 
ibid  Republicans  attacked  the  covering  army  of  the 
Dake  of  Brunswick,  in  great  force,  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  December,  who  were  in  position  near  the  i>ec.  26. 
castle  of  Geisberg,  a  little  in  front  of  Weissenberg. 
Such  was  the  dissension  between  the  two  comman- 
ders, in  consequence  of  the  evident  reluctance  of  the 
Pmssians  to  engage,  that  a  warm  altercation  took 
place  between  them,  in  presence  of  their  respective 
officers,  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was,  that  the  Allies,  vigorously 
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CHAP,  attacked  in  their  centre,  were  driTen  from 
XIII  •  • 

positions;  and  after  some  ineffectual  attem] 


^'^^*^*   make  a  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Dec.  30.    whole  army,  in  great  confusion,  crossed  to  the 

bank,  at  Phillipsberg,  after  raising  the  block 

Landau,  leaving  their  recent  conquest  of  Fori 

ban  to  its  fate,  and  completely  evacuating  ii 

Jm.  19,    quarter  the  French  territory.      Spire  and  \ 

were  speedily  reconquered,  and  Fort  Vaubai 

after  evacuated.   The  Republican  armies  rapu 

vancing,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Manhein 

Germany,  so  recently  victorious,  began  to  ti 

for  its  own  frontier.     These  important  resul 

monstrated  the  superior  military  combination 

was  now  exerted  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  i 

the  Allies.     Forty  thousand  Prussians  and  f 

were  in  a  state  of  inaction  on  the  other  side 

Vosges  mountains,  while  the  Austrians,  oven 

ed  by  superior  and  concentrated  forces,  were  i 

across  the  Rhine.     The  French  accumulated 

from  different  armies,  to  break  through  one  i 

4^*«i"'  defended  point,  while  the  Allies  were  in  such  i 

^sTn'r    ^^  discord,  that  they  could  not,  even  in  the  exti 

Th/vi.  48,  peril,  render  any  effectual  assistance  to  each  o 

fr.^^r^  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  1 

227.        suit  of  such  a  contest.t  * 

*  Such  was  the  dissension  between  the  Austrians  and  Pnun: 
their  respective  commanders  published  mutual  recriminatioDi 
each  other,  and  fought  duels  in  support  of  their  rcspectiTe  udi 
question. — IIabd.  ii.  442. 

t  So  manifestly  were  the  divisions  of  the  Allies  and  the  defi 
the  Prussians,  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  on 
man  frontier,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  himself  did  not  be 
ascribe  them  to  that  cause.  On  24th  January  1794,  he  wrote  ti 
Louis  of  Prussia  in  these  terms  :  *'  I  have  been  enveloped  in 
stances  as  distressing  as  they  were  extraordinary,  which  have 
apon  me  the  painful  necessity  of  acting  as  I  have  done.    Wba 


»  of  the  military  establishmeDt,  and  enabled  thrspan- 
k>  put  two  considerable  forces  on  foot.     TwoBid*^^* 
I  were  formed,  one  of  thirty  thousand  men,  des- 
to  invade  Boussillon ;  the  other  of  twenty-five 
nd,  to  penetrate  by  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  side  ^H  ;  t 

onne.  The  Republican  army  on  the  western 
loe  of  the  Pyrenees,  occupied  a  line  from  St 
.led-de-Port  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa, 
tfaened  by  three  intrenched  camps,  while  the 
irds  were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  St  Mar- 
ie destined  theatre  of  honourable  achievement 
r  arms  in  a  more  glorious  war.     On  the  14th  Apni  14. 

hftt  external  and  internal  dissensions  should  so  frequently  have 
i  Che  moTement  of  the  armies,  at  the  very  time  when  the  great- 
itj  was  necessary  I  If  afker  the  fall  of  Mayence  they  had  fallen 
ihard,  whom  they  would  have  heaten,  they  would  have  pre- 
be  march  of  troops  to  the  north ;  and,  hy  consequence,  the 
f  Dunkirk  and  Mauheuge;  Sarre  Louis,  ill  provisioned  and 
«t  that  period  of  any  shelter  from  a  homhordment,  would  have 
fifteen  days.  Alsace  thus  would  have  heen  turned  hy  the 
te  capture  of  the  lines  of  Lautem  would  have  been  more  solid: 
e  Republican  army  of  the  Rhine  had  been  by  that  means  sepa- 
m  that  of  the  Moselle^  Landau  would  infallibly  have  fallen. 
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CUAP.  April,  the  Spamards,  from  their  position,  opened  a 
^^^^  .  vigorous  fire  on  the  French  line,  and  during  the  eoo* 


1793.   fusion  occasioned  by  it  among  their  opponents,  cratt* 

ed  the  Bidassoa,  and  carried  a  fort  which  was  80Q| 

after  abandoned.     This  attack  was  only  the  preliidl 

of  a  more  decisive  one,  which  took  place  on  the  U| 

^«y  1*      May,  when  the  French  were  driven  from  one  of  thflil 

camps  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon }  v4 

June  6.     on  the  6th  June,  they  were  expelled  from  anothat ; 

camp,  and  forced  into  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port»  irilk 

the  loss  of  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition  which]) 

contained.     After  these  disasters,  the  Republic«| 

commander  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavouii  t| 

restore  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  troQpi| 

and  deeming  them  at  length  sufficiently  experioMS^ 

for  ofiensive  operations,  he  made  a  general  attadl 

on  the  29th  August,  on  the  posts  which  the  Spaniavji 

had  fortified  on  the  French  territory,  but  was  m 

273, 282.'  pulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  disabled  fnMf 

i^zxm.^l  undertaking  any  movement  of  consequence  for  tb 

397, 398.  remainder  of  the  campaign.^ 

Operations  of  more  importance  took  place  dmiif 
And  East,  the  Same  campaign  on  the  eastern  side.     The  Spoj* 
n^s.  ^  In.  iards,  under  Don  Kicardos,  in  the  middle  of  April 
RTuMiUon  i'^vaded  Roussillon  ;  and  on  the  21st,  a  small  Hf 
and  defeat  having  gained  an  advantage  over  an  equal  numbtf 
French  at  of  French,  this  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  genenl 
Apru  21*   *tt^^  ^°  *^®  French  camp,  which  ended  in  the  d0* 
May  18.    foat  of  the  Republicans.  Soon  after  the  forts  of  Bd* 
legarde  and  Villa  Franca  were  taken;  and  Ricarto 
Aug.  29.   pursuing  his  advantages,  on  the  29th  August  attack-  ^ 
ed  a  large  body  of  French  at  Millas,  who  were  total^ 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon- 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  invaders  passed  Fcf- 
pignan,  and  interrupted  the  communication  betfreeo 


i; 
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pedoc  and  Boassillon.    But  the  Convention,   chap. 
ned  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  at    ^™' 
ll  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  reinforce    ^'7^^- 
armiea ;  and  the  energetic  government  of  the  Sept.  17. 
mittee  of  PuUic  Safety  restored  success  to  the 
lUicaa  atandards.  Two  divisions  of  the  French, 
t  fifteen  ihouAnd  strong,  were  directed  to  move 
Hit  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Juan  Courten,  who 
not  above  six  thousand  men  at  Peyrestortes ;  and 
'  attack  was  combined  with  so  much  skill,  that 
nemy  were  assailed  in  front,  both  flanks,  and 
,  at  the  same  time.   After  a  gallant  defence,  the 
narda  were  forced  to  commence  a  retreat,  which, 
igb  conducted  for  some  time  in  good  order,  at 
til  was   converted  into  a  flight,  during  which 
'  kiet  one  thousand  men  killed,  and  fifteen  hun- 
L  {nisoners,  besides  all  their  artillery  and  camp 
ipage.     Elated  by  this  success,  the  Republicans  Sept.  22. 
posed  a  general  attack  upon  the  Spanish  army, 
ch  took  place  at  Truellas.     Twenty  thousand 
troops,  divided  into  three  columns,  advanci^l 
the  Spanish  camp.     After  an  obstinate  re- 
waacBf  that  which  attacked  the  centre,  under  the 
Inland  of  Dagobert,  carried  the  intrenchments, 
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CHAP.       Dagobert  was  immediately  displaced  from  1l 
^^^  .preme  command  for  this  disaster ;  and  the  Be] 


1793.  cans,  under  Davoust,*  being  shortly  after  reinf 
Second  de- by  fifteen  thousand  men,  levied  under  the  deci 
French  at^  ^^  August,  Kicardos  was  constrained,  notwiihi 
Perpignan.  Jug  jjjg  gucccss,  to  remain  upon  the  defensiTO. 
retired,  therefore,  to  a  strong  intrenched  cam] 
Boulon,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the  3d  Oc 
by  the  French  forces.  From  that  time  to  tl 
ginning  of  December,  a  variety  of  actions  took  ] 
without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  sidt 
without  the  Spanish  troops  ever  being  dislodged 
their  position.  At  that  period,  Ricardos  having 
strongly  reinforced,  resolved  to  resume  the  oflh 
Dec.  7.  Early  on  the  7th  December,  he  disposed  his  i 
in  four  columns,  and  having  surprised  the  sdm 
posts,  commenced  an  unexpected  attack  upo) 
French  lines.  The  Republicans,  many  of  whom 
inexperienced  levies,  instantly  took  to  flight,  an 
whole  army  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  for 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  five  hui 
men.  The  Spaniards  followed  up  this  succe 
another  expedition  against  the  town  of  Port  Vc 
which  they  carried,  with  all  the  artillery  mount 
Dec.  14.  its  defences  ;  and  soon  after,  Collioure  surrem 
to  their  forces,  with  above  eighty  pieces  of  ca 
while  the  Marquis  Amarillas  overthrew  the  i 
and  carried  such  terror  into  the  inexperienced  i 
of  the  Republicans,  that  many  battalions  disbf 
themselves  and  fled  into  the  interior,  and  the  i 
Dec.  20.  fell  back  in  confusion  under  the  cannon  of  Ferpij 
By  these  repeated  disasters,  the  French  arm} 
so  much  discouraged,  that  almost  all  the  Nai 
Guards  left  their  colours,  and  the  6eneral-in-< 

♦  Sec  a  biography  of  Davoust— /n/ro,  liL  353—355. 
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to  tibe  ConTention,  that  he  was  only  at  chap. 
to  head  of  eight  thousand  men.     Had  the  Spanish.  ^"^' 


■nnander  been  aware  of  the  state  of  his  opponents,    ^'^^^- 
MBighty  bj  a  vigorous  attack,  have  completed  their  25i,"262i 
in  before  the  reinforcements  arrived  from  Toulon,  ^'^^^  ^^3. 
dch»  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  re-xxxiii.4oo. 
ved  the  balance  of  the  contending  forces.^ 
More  important  events  took  place  on  the  side  of  the 
•titime  Alps.     In  that  quarter,  at  the  conclusion  Campaign 
the  preceding  campaign,  the  French  remained  Maritime 
Mters  of  the  territory  and  city  of  Nice.     An  ex-j^^P*- 
dition,  projected  by  the  Republicans  against  Sar- 
na,  totally  failed.     When  the  season  was  so  far 
bfiDoed  as  to  permit  operations  in  the  Maritime 
\fB,  the  Piedmontese  army,  consisting  of  thirty 
BBgand  natives  and  ten  thousand  Austrians,  was 
itod  along  their  summits,  with  the  centre  at  Sa- 
po^  strongly  fortified.     In  the  beginning  of  June, 
e  Republicans,  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  com- 
noed  an  attack  in  five  columns ;  but  after  some 
irtial  success,  they  resumed  their  positions,  and  be- 
j^aoon  after  weakened  by  detachments  for  the  siege 
Tonlon,  remained  on  the  defensive  till  the  end  of 
1^9  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
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CHAP.  Italy,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  eflbrveBoenoe  i 
^^^^  .  prevailed  in  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  the 


1793.  sequences  might  have  been  incalculable.  But 
were  the  divisions  among  the  Allies,  that  this  gi 
opportunity,  never  to  recur,  was  neglected,  ani 
court  of  Turin  contented  themselves,  during 
unhoped  for  diversion,  with  merely  aiming  m 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  valleys  of  the 
and  the  Isere.  This  was  no  difficult  matter,  a 
Piedmontese  troops  already  were  masters  of  the 
mits  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little  St  Bernard,  so 
French  in  the  valleys  beneath  were  severely  weal 
by  detachments  for  the  siege  of  Lyons.    In  the  n 

Aug.  15.  Qf  August,  the  Sardinian  columns  descended  il 
vines  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne  and  Moutierg,  i 
the  command  of  General  Gordon ;  and  after  son 
fling  engagements,  drove  the  Republicans  firom 
narrow  and  winding  valleys,  and  compelled  tin 
take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Montm 
But  here  terminated  the  success  of  their  feob 
vasion.  Kellerman,  hearing  of  the  advance  o 
Sardinians,  left  the  siege  of  Lyons  to  General 
nuy,  and  hastily  returning  to  Chambery,  n 

Sept  11.  jjjg  National  Guard  to  resist  the  enemy.  A 
moment  that  they  were  preparing  to  follow  up 
advantages,  the  French  commander  anticipated 
by  a  brisk  attack,  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance^ 
them  from  the  whole  ground  they  had  gained,  i 
as  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.     Thus  a  campaign, 

I  ^^^;.h'  which,  if  boldly  conducted,  the  liberation  of  a 

195,206.  _  ^—f  .11,  J 

Bot  1.294,  south-east  of  France  might  nave  been  expected 
Th.7.^^7,™^2Lted,  after  an   ephemeral   success,  in  ult 
310-         disgrace.^ 
I  But  while  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in 

I  vicinity  were  thus  inefficient,  the  effi3rts  of  the  ¥\ 
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of  a  more  decided  and  glorious  chap. 
hiracter.     The  insurrection  of  31st  May,  which.  ^"^ 


ilfeeted  the  legiskture  to  the  moh  of  Paris,  and  ^793. 
fahlJghed  the  Beign  of  Terror  through  all  France,  Great  du. 
HGhed  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  southern  the  sooth^ 
nmnoes*    Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  openly  *^^^'*^~- 


the  Girondist  party;  they  were  warmly 
ttadbed  to  freedom,  but  it  was  that  regulated  free- 
Mi  which  proyides  for  the  protection  of  all,  not  that 
kkh  subjects  the  better  classes  to  the  despotism  of 
ks  lower.  The  discontents  went  on  increasing  till 
ks  middle  of  July,  when  Chalier  and  Riard,  the 
hdors  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  were  put  to  death.  From 
hit  moment  these  cities  were  declared  in  a  state  of 
nirecfcion ;  and  the  Girondist  leaders,  perceiving 
bk  the  Royalist  party  had  gained  the  ascendency 
I  Ae  town,  withdrew,  and  Frecy  was  named  to  thei  xh.  r. 
of  the  armed  force.     They  immediately  ^J^'j^?f; 

to  cast  cannon,  raise  intrenchments,  and  make^^- 
my  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.^ 
.ISie  genwal  discontent  first  broke  into  open  vio- 

in  Marseilles.    At  the  first  intelligence,  Eel-.^^rt'^® 
dispatched  General  Garteaux  to  prevent  auonat 

of  ten  thousand  men,  from  that  city,  from  ef-^'^*^*"®*' 
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CHAP,  rear  of  the  Kepublican  armies,  installed  in  bloody 
^^^^   .  and  irresistible  sovereignty. 


3  793.  A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  fled 

Revolt  at  to  Toulon,  whoro  they  spread  the  most  dismal  accounts 

which"'  of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  fate 

opens  its  ^iji^jij  awaited  Toulon  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

gates  to 

the  Eng-   Republicans.     That  rising  seaport  already  possessed 
a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  and  was 
warmly  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  from  the  suffering 
which  had  involved  its  population  ever  since  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  the  number  of  officers  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  who  had  enjoyed  situations  io 
the  marine,  under  the  ancient  government.     In  the 
extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  threatened 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Republican  forces,  and 
destitute  of  any  adequate  means  of  defence,  the  in- 
habitants saw  no  alternative  but  to  open  their  har- 
bour to  the  English  fleet,  which  was  cruizing  in 
the  vicinity,    and  proclaim  Louis  XVII.  as  king. 
The  primary  Sections  were  accordingly  convoked, 
27th  Aug.  and  the  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  the 
Dauphin  was  proclaimed;    the  English  squadrons 
entered  the  harbour,  and  the  crews  of  seven  ships  of 
the  line,  who  proved  refractory,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tire, while  those  of  the  remainder  joined  the  inhabi- 
tants.     Shortly  afterwards   the   Spanish  squadron 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  considerable  reinforce 
ment  of  land  troops,    and  the  allied  forces,  eight 
thousand  strong,  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  in 
the  city.     The  conduct  of  the  British  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  that  their  government  was  actuated  by 
very  diflerent  principles  from  those  which  had  heen 
I  Jon,,  j^,  agreed  to  at  the  conferences  of  Antwerp,  and  exem- 
»[)9,2ii.  plified  at  Valenciennes.^    Admiral  Hood  engaged  in 
67, 68.  '   the  most  solemn  manner,  in  two  different  proclani*- 
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I,  to  take  possession  of  Toulon,  solely  and  ex-   chap. 
▼ely  in  the  name,  and  for  the  behoof  of,  Louis    ^^^^' 


X,  aiid  to  restore  the  fleet  to  the  monarchical    1793. 
mment  of  France  on  a  general  peace.* 
irteaux  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of  his 
18  to  advance  against  the  insurgents,  but  the  gar- Revolt  and 
I,  supported  by  a  body  of  the  National  Guards  ^yoL^^ 
oulon,  marched  to  meet  them,  and  the  Bepubli- 
surprised,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  confusion. 
\  check  proved  the  necessity  of  more  energetic 
mres ;  a  large  portion  of  the  army  of  Italy  was 
lied  from  the  Alps,    the  National  Guards  of 
leigbbouring  departments  called  out,  new  levies 
red,  and  the  directions  of  Robespierre  immedi- 
r  acted  upon,  that  Lyons  must  be  burned  and 
d  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  siege  of  Toulon 

a  the  first  proclamation.  Admiral  Hood  stud,  "  If  the  people  de- 
openly  in  favour  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  they  resolve 
t  me  in  possession  of  the  harhour,  they  shall  receive  all  the  suc- 
which  the  squadron  under  my  command  can  afford. — I  declare 
xoperty  and  persons  shall  he  held  sacred ;  we  wish  only  to  esta- 
peace.  When  it  is  concluded,  we  shall  restore  the  fleet  to  France. 
■Uy  to  the  inventory  which  shall  be  mode  out."  In  the  second 
H  equally  explicit :  ^*  Considering  that  the  Sections  of  Toulon,  by 
Commissioners  whom  they  have  sent  to  me,  have  made  a  solemn 
ntion  in  favour  of  Louis  XVII.  and  a  monarchical  government, 
^  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  break  the  chains  which 
r  their  country,  and  re-establish  the  constitution,  as  it  was  ac- 
id by  their  defunct  sovereign  in  1789:  I  repeat,  by  this  present 
ntion,  that  I  take  possession  of  Toulon,  and  shall  keep  it  solely 
deposit  for  Louis  XVII.,  and  that  only  till  peace  is  re-established 
moe,  which  I  trust  is  not  far  distant." — Proclamation,  2Sth  August 
;  Haed.  ii.  357, 359.  These  were  the  true  principles  of  the  Anti- 
btionary  war :  very  different  from  those  proclaimed  by  the  Austrians 
le  taking  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde ;  nor  was  the  subsequent  des- 
tion  of  the  fleet,  when  Toulon  was  retaken  by  the  Republicans, 
flaparture  from  good  faith  in  this  transaction — England  was  bound 
itore  the  fleet  to  a  monarchical  government  and  Louis  XVII.,  but 
0  band  it  over  to  the  Revolutionary  government,  the  most  bitter 
J  of  both. 
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CHAP,  formed.      At  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revdt  rf 
.Lyons,  Kellerman  assembled  eight  thousand 


1793.    Qj^^  ^  small  train  of  artillery  to  observe  the  plieei 
29th  July.  But  this  WBS  totally  insufficient  even  to  maintni 
its  ground  before  the  armed  population  of  the  dt}^ 
which  soon  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men.   A 
military  chest  was  formed  ;  a  paper  currency, 
anteed  by  the  principal  merchants,  issued ; 
in  great  numbers,  cast  at  a  foundery  within  th 
walls ;  and  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  m 
able  engineer,  erected  upon  all  the  beautiful  heiglili 
which  encircle  the  city.     The  troops  of  the  Bepnk 
licans,  though  daily  increasing,  were  for  long  unaUl 
to  make  head  against  forces  so  considerable^  np 
ported  by  the  ardour  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastk 
population.     During  the  whole  of  August,  aooord^ 
ingly,  and  the  beginning  of  September,  the  riep 
made  little  progress,  and  the  batteries  of  the  b^ 
siegers  were  scarcely  armed.     The  besi^ed,  meui* 
while,  made  proposals  for  an  accommodation;  bat 
the  Commissaries  for  the  Convention  returned  fti 
answer,  "Eebelsl  first  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
pardon,  by  acknowledging  your  crime ;   lay  dowi  . 
your  arms ;  deliver  up  the  keys  of  your  city,  aoi 
deserve  the  clemency  of  the  Convention,  by  a  sinoert 
repentance."    But  the  inhabitants,  well  aware  of  the  '' 
consequence  of  such  submission,  returned  foransiMif 
186, 187.   **  Conduct  SO  atrocious  as  yours  proves  what  we  bava 
Jn/'Ain!  *^  expect  from  your  clemency ;  we  shall  firmly  awiil 
^•'^xxuj-your  arrival;  and  you  will  never  capture  the  citybirt 
ir.  68, 71. "by  marching  over  ruins  and  piles  of  dead.*" 

No  sooner  were  the  Convention  informed  of  tbe 
entrance  of  the  English  into  Toulon,  than  they  i^ 
doubled  in  their  ardour  for  the  subjugation  of  Lyons. 
They  indignantly  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of 
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ambers,  in  whose  bosom  the  feelings  of  huma-  chap. 
e  not  utterly  extinct,  for  an  accommodation ,  ^^^^* 


I  inhabitants,  and  took  the  most  energetic    ^^93. 
s  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  A  hundred  Great  ef- 
'  cannon,  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Besan-  Repubii-  ^ 
Grenoble,  were  immediately  mounted  on  the^^jJ^j'^T^^ 
I ;  veteran  troops  selected  from  the  army  on  and  cruel 
itiers  of  Piedmont,  and  four  corps  formed,  the  be^- 
[1  different  sides  pressed  the  outworks  of  the  ***^^®'**' 
a  succession  of  contests  in  the  outer  intrench- 
he  Lyonese  evinced  the  most  heroic  valour ; 
ough  the  success  was  frequently  balanced,  the 
8  upon  the  whole  had  the  advantage,  and  the 
of  war,  which  they  had  so  strenuously  endea- 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  at  length  fell  on  this 

city.     On  the  24th  September,  a  terrible 

iment  and  cannonade,  with  red-hot  shot,  was 

iced,  which  was  continued  without  intermis- 

a  whole  week.     Night  and  day  the  flaming 

fell  on  the  quarter  of  St  Clair,  and  speedily 
1  in  conflagration  the  magnificent  hotels  of 
alent  district^  the  splendid  public  buildings 
lad  so  long  adorned  the  Place  Bellecour,  and 
Lutifnl  quays  of  the  river.  Soon  after  the 
blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion.    At  length 
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CHAP.       The  ravages  of  the  bombardment,  however,  be 
^^  .creased  the  suflFerings  of  the  inhabitants,  witlumt 


1793.  diminishing  their  means  of  defence.  But  soon  afteri 
Dreadful  the  inccssant  assaults  of  the  Bepublicans  madethea 
of  thein!  master  of  the  heights  of  St  Croix,  which  commanded 
habitanu.  jjj^  ^j|.y  fj^Qjj^  ^  nearer  position ;  and  about  the  sami 
time,  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  from  Al 
southern  departments,  now  thoroughly  roused  by  tin 
efforts  of  the  Convention,  enabled  the  besiegers  to  cot ; 
off  all  communication  between  the  inhabitants  aai 
the  country  on  which  they  had  hitherto  depended  te 
provisions.  Before  the  end  of  September  fifty  thoi- 
sand  men  were  assembled  before  the  walls;  and,notff 
withstanding  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  distri^ 
bution  of  food,  the  pangs  of  want  began  to  be  sevenlf , 
felt.  Shortly  after,  the  garrison  of  ValencienM ; 
arrived,  and  by  their  skill  in  the  management  of  iu<* 
tillery,  gave  a  fatal  preponderance  to  the  besiq[iq 
force,  while  Couthon  came  up  with  twenty-five  thon- 
sand  rude  mountaineers  from  the  quarter  of  Ai^ 
vergne.  The  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  bad  beei 
chiefly  rested  on  a  diversion  from  the  side  of  Savoji 
where  the  Piedmontese  troops  were  slowly  assembling 
for  offensive  operations.  But  these  expectations  wen 
Sept  30.  cruelly  disappointed.  After  a  feeble  irruption  into 
the  valley  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  some  ephi^ 
moral  success,  the  Sardinian  army  was  driven  hBtk  i 
in  disgrace  over  Mount  Cenis,  having  failed  in  takiif  j 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  more  favourable  fertile 
establishment  of  the  Koyalist  party  in  the  south  rf 
France  than  was  ever  again  to  recur.  This  disaster, 
coupled  with  the  pressure  of  famine,  now  severely 
weakened  the  spirits  of  the  besieged.  Yet,  thoiigli 
deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  assailed  by  a  force 
which  at  length  amounted  to  above  sixty  thoosand 
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•  tiia  mhabitaats  nobly  and  resolutely  maintained  chap. 
r  defenoe.     In  vain  the  bombardment  was  con-    ^^^^' 
id  with  unexampled  severity,  and  twenty-seven    ^*^93. 
HUid  bombs,  five  thousand  shells,  and  eleven 
Hmd  red-hot  shot,  thrown  into  the  city ;  regard-^  LaczL 
if  tlie  iron  storm,  one  half  of  the  citizens  manned  it.  76.  xh. 
f^wkft,  while  the  other  half  watched  the  flight  ofj;^^; 
bmmiiig  projectiles,  and  carried  water  to  thei^i. 
ten  where  the  conflagration  broke  forthJ 
■t  these  efibrts,  however  glorious,  could  not 
1!^  avert  the  stroke  of  fate.     The  Convention,  Their 
ated  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  deprived  ^^^^^  ^®' 
tarman  of  the  command,  and  ordered  him  to  the 
of  the  Convention  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
t^  although  his  talent  and  energy  in  repelling 
^Piedmontese  invasion  had  been  the  salvation  of 
Republic.     The  command  of  the  besieging  army 
igLvea  to  Greneral  Doppet,  who  received  orders 
ntly  to  reduce  Lyons  by  fire  and  sword.     To 
Sksa  his  operations,  the  savage  Couthon,  as  Com- 
i|ieDer  of  the  Convention,  was  invested  with  a 
pitic  authority  over  the  generals,  and  he  instantly 
oM  to  carry  Lyons  by  main  force,  and  employ 
ike  storm  the  whole  sixty  thousand  men  who  were 
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CHAP,  last  moment  of  Lyons  seemed  at  hand.     But  Precy 
^^^^*    hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger  at  the  head  of  a 
1793.   chosen  hand  of  citizens;  the  assailants  were  encoun- 
tered and  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  above  two 
thousand  men,  from  the  plain  of  Perrache,  though 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  maintaining  their  ground  on  the 
bridge  and  heights  of  St  Foix.     But  all  these  heroic 
efforts  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  a  more  fatal 
enemy  within  the  walls.     Famine  was  consuming 
the  strength  of  the  besieged ;  for  long  the  women 
had  renounced  the  use  of  bread,  in  order  to  reserve 
it  for  the  combatants,  but  even  they  were  soon  reducecL 
to  half  a  pound  a  day  of  this  humble  fare.     The  r&-. 
mainder  of  the  inhabitants  lived  on  a  scanty  supply 
»  Iac.  XL   of  oats,  which  was  daily  served  out  with  the  most 
no'  ^Ann/^o^^^  ccoHomy  from  the  public  magazine.    But  even 
i^^S;..       these  resources  were  at  length  exhausted ;  in  the  be- 

V  y  V  111      4X0 

jom.iv.  ginning  of  October,  provisions  of  every  kind  bad 
^^|j4  3 j*^  failed  :  and  the  thirty  Sections  of  Lyons,  subdued 
Toui.  iv.  by  stern  necessity,  were  compelled  to  nominate  de- 
i.  247.      puties  to  proceed  to  the  hostile  camp.^ 

The  brave  Precy,  however,  even  in  this  extremity* 
P,.ecy  disdained  to  submit.  With  generous  devotion,  be 
forces  his  resolvcd  to  forcc  his  way,  at  the  head  of  achoBen 

way  J^ 

through  band,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  seek  in  foreigo 
gers'u^nes.  climcs  that  freedom  of  which  France  had  become ttB" 
worthy.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  October,  the  heroic 
column,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  the  flower 
of  Lyons,  set  forth  with  their  wives  and  childrflb 
and  what  little  property  they  could  save  from  thexuiti 
of  their  fortunes.  They  began  in  two  columns  thrir 
perilous  march,  guided  by  the  light  of  their  burning 
habitations,  amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  thos« 
friends  who  remained  behind.    Scarcely  had  they  set 


'  '■-';»!>:'-■'! 
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koweyer,  when  a  bomb  fell  into  an  ammunition  chap. 

XIII 
(iQD,  by  the  explosion  of  which  great  numbers 


litted*    Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  head    ^'^^^' 
M  OQlamn  broke  the  division  opposed  to  it,  and 
dits  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers;  but 
wrwhelming  force  soon  assailed  the  centre  and 
As  they  proceeded,  they  found  themselves  en- 
led  on  every  side;  all  the  heights  were  lined  with 
QOy  and  every  house  filled  with  soldiers  ;  an  in-xxxiu.4io! 
iminate  massacre  took  place,  in  which  men,  [^3' '^^^ 
»»   and   infants,  alike  perished ;  and  of  the  ^-  3^^- 
)  who  left  Lyons,  scarcely  fifty  forced  their  way  194. 
Prec^  into  the  Swiss  territories.^ 
I  the  following  day  the  Republicans  took  posses- 
rf  Lyons.   The  troops  observed  strict  discipline ;  Town  ca- 
were  lodged  in  barracks,  or  bivouacked  on  thePJ^*^^^^^^' 
^Bellecour  and  the  Terreaux  :  the  inhabitants  guinary 
Iged  a  fleeting  hope,  that  a  feeling  of  humanity  ^me*^^* 
It  length  touched  the  bosoms  of  their  conquerors.  ^9°°'^®"- 
r  little  knew  the  bitterness  of  Republican  hatred :  Oct.  10. 
IS  was  not  spared ;  it  was  only  reserved  for  cold- 
led  vengeance.     No  sooner  was  the  town  sub- 
,  than  Couthon  entered  at  the  head  of  the  au- 
ti^  of  the  Convention,  and  instantly  reinstated 
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CHAP,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Puhlic  Safety, 

_5!![!l_he  announced  that  Lyons  was  subdued,  "  sli 

1793*    raised  a  monument  to  the  eternal  glory  of  th< 

vention;  and  on  it  shall  be  engraved  the  inscri 

"  Lyons  made  war  on  freedom :  Lyons  is  no : 

The  name  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  suppres 

a  decree  of  the  Convention;  it  was  termed  the ' 

Oct.  12.    mune  Affranchie."    All  the  inhabitants  wereaj 

ed  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  whole  city  destroyec 

the  exception  only  of  the  poor's  house,  the  ms 

tories,  the  great  workshops,  the  hospitals,  and 

monuments.    A  commission  of  five  members  v 

pointed  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  inhabitai 

*  Jom.  iv.  their  head  were  Couthon  and  CoUot  d'Herbois 

ite'u/oct  fo^^^r  presided  over  the  destruction  of  the  « 

12, 1793.  the  latter,  over  the  annihilation  of  the  inhabit 

The  means  taken  by  those  worthy  proconi 

Means      the  Convention  to  carry  their  measures  into 

electrify    and  work  the  people  up  to  that  pitch  of  sang 

*^®P®®P^®- enthusiasm  when  they  might  be  the  ready 

ments  of  their  utmost  atrocities,  were  foundc 

perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  wh 

every  age,  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  dem 

tyrants  of  mankind.     The  first  thing  they  d 

to  re-establish  the  Jacobin  club,  formerly  pi 

over  by  Chalier.     The  most  violent  speeche 

there  immediately  made,  especially  by  Javoij 

popular  demagogue,  who  had  succeeded  to 

fluence.      Chalier  and  Kiard  were  represei 

the  martyrs  of  liberty,  the  heroes  of  the  re 

the  only  friends  of  the  people.     The  workme 

told  of  the  shameful  slavery  in  which  they 

long  been  kept  by  the  rich ;  of  the  fortunes 

had  been  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  their  broi 

the  penury  which  they  themselves  had  recei 
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kereward  of  their  toil    Javoignes  invited  them  to  chap. 
their  rights,  by  rending  from  the  rich  their.  ^^'^• 


Lgottan  gains ;  and  when  the  decree  of  the  Con-    1793. 
aliim  confiscating  the  property  of  all  the  proprie- 
r»  was  promulgated,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  per- ^  Prad- 
idiog  them  that  the  demolition  of  their  houses  c^^'de 
IS  the  first  step  in  the  division  of  their  effects,  and[*^^«^!»^'*- 
Mtial  to  the  establishment  of  that  sacred  equality 30,  si.' 
iA  was  the  cmly  secure  basis  of  real  freedom/ 
&TiDg  worked  the  people  up  by  these  prospect43 
i^imder,  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  revolutionary  com- 
Cfgy,  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  pi'O-™®^^®*^ 
nfed  in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner  to  carry  the  de- 
pinferaal  decree  into  execution,*     Attended  byLylJ^L*!!*'*^ 
sowd  of  satellites,  all  in  the  most  vehement  state 
^Sidtement,  Couthon  traversed  the  finest  quarters 
;  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer;  he  struck  at 
IS  door  of  the  devoted  houses,  exclaiming  at  the 

As  time — '*  Rebellious  house,   I  strike  you  in 
\ 

*  Tbe  foUowiDg  is  the  tenor  of  thU  decree : — 
'*!.— Tous  le^  babitiins  de  Lyon  eeroot  desarrties  [  leura  annes  seront 
(Wbuea  *ur  le  champ  anx  Oefenfteurs  de  hi  Republique— iine  piirtifl 
tt  remise  &ux  patriotes  de  Ljod,  qui  out  £te  opprim^  par  le«  riehes 
1<»  contre-re  v  ol  u  tioniu  r<?s , 
11— La  Yilt<3  de  Lyon  aerfl  d6truite.     Tout  ce  qui  Tut  babit^  par  le 
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CHAP,  the  name  of  the  law  I**     Instantly  the  agents  of  de- 

_i^lHl-struction,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  in  the  paj 

1793.    of  the  Convention,  surrounded  the  dwelling,  and 

levelled  it  with  the  ground.     The  expense  of  these 

demolitions,  which  continued,  without  interruption, 

for  six  months,  was  greater  than  it  cost  to  raise  the 

princely  Hotel  of  the  Invalides  :  it  amounted  to  the 

» Lac.  xi.  enormous  sum  of  L.700,(X)0.     The  palaces  thus  de- 

j^b*)eGuii-stroyed  were  the  finest  private  buildings  in  France, 

Th'  "317^^^^®  stories  in  height,  adorned  with  noble  column^ 

318,356.   and  erected  in  the  richest  style  of  the  strucluree 

me,  vi.  63.  of  Louis  XIV.* 

But  this  vengeance  on  inanimate  stones  was  butt 
Coiiot  d'  prelude  to  more  bloody  executions.  CoUot  d*Herhoi% 
Herbois  ^y^^  j^^^^  procousul,  was  animated  with  an  envenomed 
feeling  towards  the  inhabitants;  ten  years  before  he 
had  been  hissed  off  their  stage,  and  the  vicissitude! 
of  the  Revolution  had  now  placed  resistless  powtf 
in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  provincial  comedian; 
an  emblem  of  the  too  frequent  tendency  of  civil  con- 
vulsions, to  elevate  whatever  is  base,  and  sink  what- 
ever is  noble  among  mankind.*   The  discarded  actor 

*  J.  M.  Collot  d*Herbois  had  a  sallow  countcDaDce,  a  profosion  of 
dark  hair  and  eyebrows ;  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  sanguiDirf 
conspirator.  He  had  been  a  comic  actor  before  the  Revolatioo,  vA 
often  appeared  on  the  boards  of  Geneva  and  Lyons,  in  the  latter  d 
which  he  had  been  hissed  off  the  stage.  When  the  Revolution  oos- 
menced,  he  quitted  that  humble  vocation  and  entered  the  Jacobin  Chik 
at  Paris,  where  his  savage  gestures,  thundering  voice,  and  impetoooi 
declamation,  almost  always  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  soon  broog^ 
him  into  notice.  lie  first  was  brought  into  celebrity,  howeTer,  bf 
gaining  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Jacobin  Club  for  an  essay  in  iW 
"  On  the  advantages  which  the  people  would  derive  from  the  net 
order  of  things."  It  was  won  by  his  pamphlet  entitled — "  Almanicb 
du  Pere  Gerard."  Subsequently  he  distinguished  himself  by  4* 
lead  which  he  took  in  supporting,  before  the  Assembly,  the  pardfli 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux,  who  had  been  f»^ 
dued  at  Nancy  by  Bouille,  which  that  body,  as  might  haye  bee« 
supposed,  readily  granted ;  and  they  were  immediately  received  witk 


Fouche*8 
infamous 
proceed- 
ings. 
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resolved  at  leisure  to  gratify  a  revenge  of  ten  years'    chap. 
duration;  innumerable  benefits  since  conferred  on    ^^^' 
him  by  the  people  of  Lyons,  and  no  small  share  of    1793. 
their  favour,  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish  this 
ancient  grudge.     Fouche,  (of  Nantes,*)  afterwards 

ei¥ie  hooours  and  presented  to  the  Assembly,  who  decreed  to  them 
"leshonneurs  de  la  seance.**  Collot  d*Uerbois,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ind  which  he  took  on  this  occasion,  was  made  a  member  of  the  new 
mamcipality  installed  in  power  in  Paris  on  the  10th  August,  which  so 
itpidly  consammated  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  moved  in  the  Assembly  for  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and 
wu  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body,  and  subsequently  in  the  Convention,  he  ad- 
vocated the  total  and  entire  destruction  of  all  suspected  persons.  "  There 
BQit  be  no  transportation,'*  said  he,  "  we  must  destroy  all  the  conspi- 
ntors ;  let  the  places  where  they  are  confined  be  mined  ;  let  the  torches 
be  fired  to  blow  them  into  the  air;  it  is  thus  alone  we  can  get  quit  of 
tbe  suspected.*'  He  gave  such  good  proof  of  his  disposition  to  put  in 
pnetiee  these  maxims  on  a  mission  to  the  Loiret  and  Oise,  where  he 
ipoedily  filled  the  prisons  with  victims,  that  he  was  immediately  fixed 
« by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  November  1793,  to  wreak 
tbeir  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Lyons. — SeeBiographie 
VtimteUe,  ix.  277,  279. 

*  Joseph  Foache,  afterwards  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  bom  at  Nantes 
<A  the  29th  May  1763,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
^bom  the  Revolution  brought  forth.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
*^  merchant  service  at  Nantes,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  that  town.  His  talents,  however,  were  slow  in 
^eloping  themselves,  and  he  passed  at  school  for  a  boy  of  no  capa- 
^^1'  He  never  could  be  got  to  comprehend  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
**Wled  constantly  against  the  attention  to  words,  which  unhappily 
"•ins  almost  the  sole  object,  in  all  countries,  of  elementary  education. 
While  he  was  deemed  by  all  an  incorrigible  simpleton,  he  was  secretly 
^•'onring  works  of  thought  and  reflection ;  and  what  first  attracted 
*J>c  notice  of  his  preceptors  was  the  discovery  that  he  was  studying  the 
^«itee*  de  Pascal,  He  was  originally  destined  to  the  merchant  service ; 
bat  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  caused  that  design  to  be  abandoned, 
^  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education,  with  the  view  to  a 
**'ocd  profession.  The  theological  works  first  put  into  his  hands  ex- 
^^  no  attention  in  his  mind;  but  he  fastened  with  avidity  on  the  Ele- 
"^ts  of  Euclid,  the  Essays  of  Nicolle,  and  the  Petit  Care  me  of  Mas- 
""^  Ue  underwent  a  distinguished  mathematical  examination  at 
•A^  and  afterwards  at  Vendome ;  and  his  contemporaries  at  that 
Wodare  unanimous  in  attesting  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  and 
^  kindliness  of  his  disposition.    At  the  college  of  Arraa  he  formed  an 


when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789. 

Instantly  be  fastened  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  on  tlM 
tionarj  doctrines,  and,  as  be  had  not  yet  received  orders,  he 
went  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  H  leading  member  of  the 
society  at  Nantes.  Without  eloquence,  he  signalized  hfam 
the  first  by  the  unsparing  use  of  that  violence  and  exaggci 
thought  and  language,  which  with  the  multitude  is  the  but 
port  to  success.  In  September  1792,  he  was  elected  memb 
Convention  for  the  department  of  Loire  Inferieure,  and  at  fin 
no  decided  part  in  that  Assembly :  he  lay  by  and  watched  tk 
of  events.  His  intimacy  with  Robespierre  was  revived,  bat  tl 
racters  were  too  dissimilar  to  enable  them  to  act  long  togethei 
spierre  was  a  sincere  and  exalted  fanatic,  who  deemed  the  mm 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  necessary  prelude  to  general  felicity. 
cool  and  selfish,  was  led  away  by  none  of  these  delusions,  but 
first  set  deliberately  to  work  to  make  his  fortune,  per  fa»  mit : 
the  Revolution.  He  attached  himself  in  preference  to  the 
Danton,  the  profound  and  selfish  immorality  of  which  was  im 
in  accordance  with  his  views  and  objects.  From  the  moma 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  of  the  Jacobin  C 
closely  connected  with  Marat.  At  first  he  acted  with  Vergn 
the  Girondists ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  strife  begin  between  tl 
the  Jacobins,  than  with  his  usual  prophetic  acuteness  he  attae 
self  to  the  latter,  as  the  party  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
Still  he  shunned  the  extreme  violence  of  their  leaders  as  likely 
themselves;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Robespierre  had  vd 
assailed  Vergniaud  in  the  Convention,  he  said  to  him,  **  Sach 
will  assuredly  move  the  passions ;  but  it  will  neither  induce  coofic 
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red,  '^  that  the  French  people  could  acknowledge  chap. 
otber  worship  but  that  of  universal  morality;  no.  ^^^^' 


or  faith  but  that  of  its  own  sovereignty;  that  all    1793. 
[ious  embleuDS  placed  on  the  roads,  on  the  houses,  hfmme,  tI. 
D  public  places,  should  be  destroyed;  that  the^^^^^^"^ 
idoth  used  at  funerals  should  bear,  instead  of  a  Oct.' is, 
ious  embleuD,  a  figure  of  Sleep,  and  that  over  theGuiii'on.y. 
of  the  cemetery  should  be  written — Death  is  an^^'  ^^• 
ud  sleep.*"  ^  •117. 

roceeding  on  these  atheistical  principles,  the  first 
of  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche,  was  to  insti-  xbeir 
a  ffete  in  honour  of  Chalier,  the  Republican  •J;;^^^!^"^ 
mor  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  the  most  execrable 
meter,  who  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  first 
rrection,  against  the  rule  of  the  Convention. 
churches  were  next  closed,  the  priests  abolished, 
decade  established,  and  every  vestige  of  religion 
Dguished.  The  bust  of  Chalier  was  then  carried 
(Ugh  the  streets,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd 
Bsassins  sftid  prostitutes,  exclaiming — **  A  has  les 
locratesi  Vive  le  guillotine!"  After  them  came 
w,  bearing  the  gospel,  the  cross,  the  communion 
}$,  and  all  the  most  sacred  emblems  of  the  Chris- 
I  worship;  the  procession  came  to  the  Place  des 


iutiiiiJttijr  UAUuuciiy  uuii&istiij^  ui  stsvuu  iiJt;uiucj 

f  stablished,  with  Parrein  for  their  president, 
commission  soon  gave  proofs  of  its  efficieni 
condemning  two  hundred  and  nine  persons  to 
A  few  questions  constituted,  in  general,  the 
trial  of  the  accused  : — "  What  is  your  nam 
profession  ?  What  did  you  do  during  the 
Are  you  denounced?"  The  slightest  confus 
gesture,  a  blush,  a  fit  of  trembling,  a  suddei 
ness  at  answering  these  questions,  were  sufl 
without  any  witnesses,  to  send  the  accused 
guillotine.  Yet,  even  in  these  terrible  momen 
heroism  of  the  persons  brought  before  the  tr 
was  often  such  that  the  judges  had  no  small  dil 
in  finding  a  pretext  for  their  condemnation. 
Adrian,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  had  served  a  cannon  < 
the  siege.  ^*  How  could  you,"  said  the  pr© 
"  brave  the  fire  and  point  the  gun  againi 
country?"  "I  did  so  to  defend  it,"  replic 
young  heroine.  She  was  instantly  condemned 
other  girl  of  seventeen  was  brought  before  the 
nal  because  she  would  not  wear  the  tricolor  co 
"  It  is  not,"  said  she,  "  that  I  hate  the  coc 
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nnrer,  and  he  was  condemned  on  the  spot.     Two  chap. 
btiera  of  the  name  of  Bruyset  were  imprisoned,.  ^^"" 


loA  of  the  very  highest  character.     The  elder  had    1793. 
ped  some  bills  to  raise  funds  during  the  siege  for 
e  defence,  and  the  younger  was  brought  to  trial 
mistake  for  his  brother.     They  showed  him  the 
t  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  signature.  **  The 
nature,"  said  he,  "is  that  of  Bruyset  1"      On 
I  generous  answer  he  was  sent  to  death,  instead 
Ins  brother,  who  had  really  signed  the  instrument,  I  ^''^^" 
1  died  cheerfully,  recommending  his  wife  and  42, 47/ 
iMren  to  the  relative  whom  he  had  saved.^ 
So  vast  an  accumulation  of  prisoners  soon  exceed- 
all  the  means  of  confinement  which  Lyons  could  Mournful 
brd }  and  great  numbers  of  the  captives  were  in  [Jons'on 
uequence  shut  in  two  large  vaults,  formerly  used  the  woiu 
r  storing  wine,  called  La  Mauvaise^  et  La  Sonne  ^naoT\B. ' 
Boe.     Those  confined  in  the  former  were  such  as 
m  destined  for  immediate  and  certain  death  :  in 
flatter,  those  who  had  any  chance  of  escape.  This^ 
iitinction  was  so  well  known,  that  the  prisoners 
9t  to  the  former  knew  they  had  only  a  few  hours 
>  live,  and  its  gloomy  walls  exhibited  inscriptions 
adicating  the  feelings  of  despair  which  filled  the 


caused  him  to  be  brought  out,  deadly  pale,  an 
1  Pnid.    terinff  in  his  blood  on  his  mattress,  and  placed 

hommcvL  ° 

46, 48, 64.  the  guillotine. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  established 

Dreadful   such  auspiccs,  was  not  slow  in  consummatii 

o/Se  r1-  work  of  destruction ;  but  rapid  as  they  were 

volution-   were  far  from  coming  aip  to  the  expectation 

naithero."" desires   of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convc 

"  Convinced,  as  we   are,*'   said  CoUot  d'Hi 

'*  that  there  is  not  an  innocent  soul  in  the 

city,  but  such  as  was  loaded  with  chains  by  (t 

niies  of  the  people,  we  are  steeled  against 

sentiment  of  mercy ;  we  are  resolved  that  the 

of  the  patriots  shall  be  revenged  in  a  mam 

once  prompt  and  terrible.     The  decree  of  the 

vention  for  the  destruction  of  Lyons  has  been  p 

but  hardly  any  thing  has  been  done  for  its  exec 

The  work  of  demolition  goes  on  too  slowly ; 

rapid  destruction  is  required  by  Republican 

tience.     The  explosion  of  the  mine,  or  the  n 

of  fire  can  alone  exnress  its  omninotence :  il 
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luive  undergone  punishment,  but  my  impatience   chap. 
uatiable,   till  all  the  conspirators  have  disap-^^HL^ 
td }  popular  vengeance  calls  for  the  destruction    1793. 
nr  whole  enemies  at  one  blow;  we  are  preparing 
thunder."      In  pursuance  of  these  principles, 
m  were  given  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to 
mble  their  exertions.     "  We  are  dying  of  fa- 
te^'' said  the  judges  and  the  executioner  to  CollotiGui]ion,ii. 
erbois.  "Bepublicans,**  replied  he,  "the  amount Mo^^^^f;^ 
our  labours  is  nothing  to  mine ;  bum  with  the  ^^'''  ^^> 
e  ardour  as  I  for  your  country,  and  you  will  soon  y.  356. 
rmt  your  strength.*** 

)eeming  the  daily  execution  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
1  persons  too  tardy  a  display  of  Republican  ven-  Mitraii- 
ice,  CoUot  d'Herbois  prepared  anew  andsimul-^*^®®^*^* 
9008  mode  of  punishment.  Sixty  captives,  of  both 
!S»  were  led  out  together,  tightly  bound  in  a  file, 
be  Place  du  Brotteaux  ;  they  were  arranged  in 
fileSy  with  a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  which  was 
e  their  place  of  sepulchre,  while  gendarmes,  with 
iited  sabres,  threatened  with  instant  death  who- 
r  moved  from  the  position  in  which  they  stood. 
die  extremity  of  the  file,  two  cannon  loaded  with 
pe  were  so  placed  as  to  enfilade  the  whole ;  but 


preparations,  and  continued  singing  the  pat 

hymns  of  the  Lyonese,  till  the  signal  was  givei 

the  guns  were  discharged.     Few  were  so  fort 

as  to  obtain  death  at  the  first  fire ;  the  greatei 

were  merely  mutilated,  and  fell  uttering  pic 

cries,  and  beseeching  the  soldiers  to  put  a  peri 

their  sufierings.   Broken  limbs,  torn  ofi^  by  the 

were  scattered  in  every  direction,  while  the 

flowed  in  torrents  into  the  ditches  on  either  8 

the  line.     A  second  and  a  third  discharge  we 

J     .        suflScient  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction, 

li.  417.  '  length  the  gendarmerie,  unable  to  witness  sud 

118, 121.  tracted  sufferings,  rushed  in  and  dispatched  th 

Pradhom-  yivors  with  their  sabres.     The  bodies  were  coll 

me,  VI.  50, 

51.  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone.^ 

On  the  following  day,  this  bloody  scene  wi 

Vast  nu  -  newed  on  a  still  greater  scale.     Two  hundre( 

thcre"^^^  nine  captives,  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Re 

perUhed.   were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  judges, 

Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  after  merely  interrogating 

as  to  their  names  and  professions,  the  lieuteni 
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alike  disregarded*     In  passing  the  bridge  Morand,  cuap, 
the  error  was  discovered,  upon  the  prisoners  being     * 

it  was  intimated  to  Collot  d'Herbois>  that  *^^^' 
Tewere  two  too  many,  "\\'bat  signifies  it,"  said 
"that  there  are  two  too  many;  if  they  die  to- 
j,  they  cannot  die  to-morrow,"  The  whole  were 
mght  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  meadow  near 
granary  of  Part  Dieu,  where  they  were  attached 
one  cord,  made  fast  to  trees  at  stated  intervals, 
(h  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  nu- 
srous  pickets  of  soldiers  disposed  so  as  by  one 
Ikcharge  to  destroy  them  all-  At  a  signal  given, 
►  fasilade  commenced;  but  few  were  killed;  the 
tater  part  had  only  a  jaw  or  a  limb  broken,  and 
ering  the  most  piercing  cries,  brolie  loose  in  their 
(toy  from  the  rope,  and  were  cut  down  by  the 
Udarmerie  in  endeavouring  to  escape.  The  great 
inbers  who  survived  the  discharge,  rendered  the  ' 

Irk  of  destruction  a  most  laborious  operation,  and 
feral  were  still  breathing  on   the  following  day, 
ten  their  bodies   were   mingled  with  quicklime, '  Pmd-  ^ 
Id  cast  into  a  common  grave.     Collot  d  Herboisgi^j^^''''' 
lad  Fouche  were  witnesses  of  this  butchery  from  a*^"j'^*j"'"- 
iiatance,  by  means  of  telescopes  which  they  directediL  121, 
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CHAP,  could  make  no  use  of  it,  and  was  hurried  a 
^'^^'  .the  scaflRolJ  in  a  swoon,  when  the  pardon  d 


1793.  out  of  his  pocket.  He  was  taken  to  the  H 
Ville,  where  he  was  restored  to  animation. 
I  yet  alive?"  cried  he.  "Give  me  back  mj 
Do  you  not  see  that  stream  of  blood  ?  it  is  o 
ankles :  I  am  falling  into  that  gulf  of  dead  I 
Save  me,  save  me ! "  The  bodies  of  the  slai 
floated  in  such  numbers  down  the  Rhone,  tl 
waters  were  poisoned,  and  the  danger  of  coi 
at  length  obliged  Collot  d*Herbois  to  commit  1 
the  earth.  During  the  course  of  five  months,  u 
of  six  thousand  persons  suffered  death  by  the 
of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  double  ths 
her  were  driven  into  exile.  Among  those  who 
ed  on  the  scaffold,  were  all  the  noblest  and  m 
tuous  characters  of  Lyons,  all  who  were  disting 
*  either  for  generosity,  talent,  or  accomplishmen 

engineer,  Morand,  who  had  recently  construe 
celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  which  \h 
name,  was  among  the  first  to  suffer,  and  he  w 
>  Pnid-     ceeded  by  a  generous  merchant,  whose  only  crii 
M^iTc  xL^^sted  in  having  declared  that  he  would  give  5< 
]?\\}^\  francs  to  rebuild  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  noblest 

Guillon,ii.  A    1        •        •      T  1 

317, 427.   ment  of  charity  m  Lyons.^ 

These  dreadful  atrocities  excited  no  feeling 

Siege  of  diguatioH  in  the  Convention.  With  disgrace] 
mosity,  they  were  envious  of  any  city  which  pr 
to  interfere  with  the  despotism  of  the  Farisian 
lace,  and  were  secretly  rejoiced  at  an  excuse 
stroying  the  wealth,  spirit,  and  intelligence 
had  sprung  up  with  the  commercial  prospe 
Lyons.  "The  arts  and  commerce,'*  said  Heber 
the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom.  Paris  should 
centre  of  political  authority,  no  community  she 


Toulon. 


pT'^^riggl^f?^'- 
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"to  exist  which  can  preteDd  to  rival  ihe  capi-  chap. 
Barere  announced  the  executions  to  the  Con-    ^"' 


tion  in  the  following  words: — "The  corpses  of  17&3. 
rebellious  Lyonese  floated  down  the  Rhone*  will 
h  the  perfidious  citizens  of  Toulon  the  fate  which 
iraits  them,"  The  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
!5  were  immediately  moved  towards  that  un- 
bppy  city  ;  twelve  battalions  of  the  army  of  Italy 
Ibre  destined  to  the  same  service,  and  soon  forty 
lousand  men  were  assembled  under  its  walls.  It 
en  ted,  nevertheless,  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 

the  more  especially  as  the  English  g^^^rn-j^j^^^^jjj, 
,t  had  sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Gibraltar  toGmiion,ii. 
perate  in  its  defence,  and  a  considerable  force  of^poyi  i^/ 
nniards,  Picdmontcse,  and  Neapolitans,  had  arrived  ^*'^'^^'^' 
aid  in  defending  so  important  a  stronghold  from xx^iii. 419* 

Republican  forces,* 
On  the  land  side  Toulon  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of 
y  hills,  on  which,  for  above  a  century  past,  forti- Deacrip- 
^tions  had  been  erected.     Though  formidable  to!^''^'*^^^^ 

attacking  force,  however,  these  fortified  posts  and  AUiea 
fere  not  less  dangerous  to  the  besieged,  if  once  they  f^r  its  do* 


t 


into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  the  fp eater *^^'^°^* 
of  the  city  and  harbour  could  he  reached  by 
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CHAP,  defence  having  been  unwisely  entrusted  to  aSpamdi 
^^^^'  .force,  Carteaux  assailed  it  in  the  beginning  of  Sep^ 


1793.    tember,  with  above  five  thousand  men,  and  after  tj 
Aug.  29.   slight  resistance,  regained  the  pass.    Its  occu| 

being  deemed  too  great  a  division  of  the  garris<m  i 
the  town,  already  much  weakened  by  the  defenoei 
the  numerous  forti6ed  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  I 
harbour,  no  attempt  was  made  to  regain  the 
ground,  and  the  Republican  videttes  were  pu 
up  to  the  external  works  of  Toulon.  As  a 
pense  for  this  important  service,  Carteaux  was 
prived  of  his  command  by  the  Convention, 
Dugommier  invested  with  the  direction  of  the 
sieging  force.  Every  exertion  was  made  by 
allied  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon, 
ring  the  respite  afforded  by  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town ;  but  the  i 
lar  force  was  too  small,  and  composed  of  too  he 
geneous  materials,  to  inspire  any  well-g 
confidence  in  their  means  of  resistance.  The 
lish  troops  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men, 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  motley  i 
of  eight  thousand  Spanish,  Fiedmontese,  and  Ka 
politan  soldiers,  who  composed  the  remainder  oft 
garrison.  The  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
cipally  rested  on  powerful  reinforcements  firom 
land  and  Austria ;  but  their  expectations  from 
these  powers  were  miserably  disappointed, 
made  the  utmost  efforts,  however,  to  strengthen  tt|1 
defence  of  the  place,  and  in  especial  endeavoured  W 
render  impregnable  the  Fort  Eguillette,  placed  M 
*  Th.  vi.  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  shuts  in  th 
Reg.  '  lesser  harbour,  and  which,  from  its  similarity  to  tb 
TVJi"'iV.^' position  of  the  great  fortress  of  the  s&me  name,  tbtij 
81.  '    '   called  the  Little  Gibraltar.* 
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JB  tile  b^i^nmiig  of  September  Lord  Mulgrave  ar-  chap. 
mid  and  aasamed  the  command  of  the  whole  garri-    ^^^^' 
IDn»  an  J  llic  most  active  operations  were  immediately    17&3- 
^mioenced  for  strengthening  the  outworks  on  theNapoicon 
noun  tain  range  behind  the  city.     The  heights  of^^^^'^j^ 
kUil^K>usquet,  of  Cape  Brun,  and  of  TEguillette,  wereff^*'^*^*^^- 
pon  covered  with  works  traced  out  by  tlie  French 
Queers.  No  sooner  had  General  Dugommier  taken 
^  command,  and  the  whole  besieging  army  assem- 
|ed,  than  it  was  resolved  to  commence  an  attack  on 
be  hill  forts  which  covered  the  harbour;  and  for 
pft  purpose,  while  a  false  attack  was  directed  against 
ti^pe  Brun,  the  principal  effort  was  to  be  made  for  the 
piession  of  the  mountain  of  Faron,  and  the  Fort 
lalbousquet.  With  this  view  the  breaching  batteries 
►ere  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  young  officer  of 
ktiller)%  then  chief  of  battalion,  destined  to  outstrip 
|llbis  predecessors  in  European  history.  Napoleon 
Boonaparte.     Under  his  able  superintendence^  thci  j^^^j,^ 
teks  of  the  fort  soon  began  to  be  seriously  damaged;  ^^^'  ^^^*' 
kto  interrupt  the  operation^  a  sally  was  resolved  xxxiii,  415. 
mm  from  the  garrison.' 

I  On  the  30th  November  the  sally  was  made  by  three 
Bnosand  men  from  the  town,  to  destroy  the  works  on  pto^tg^^ 

, of  the 
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CHAP,  the  enemy's  works  were  carried,  and  their  gun 
^^^^-  .spiked ;   hut   the   impetuosity   of  the   detachment 


1793.    having  led  them  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  enemj^  j 
they  were,  in  their  turn,  attacked  hy  fresh  troopt^i 
headed  hy  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  here  coBri 
menced  his  immortal  career,  and  driven  hack  to  thij 
^VmAit^^^y  with  considerable  loss.     In  this  affair  Geoeni 
Jom/i7.  *  O'Hara,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Englaa^ 
17.86.  Th!was  wounded,  and  Dugommier  was  twice  stnu 


Nk^l'  13*  ^^^^  spent  balls,  though  without  experiencing 
16.        '  serious  injury.* 

The  whole  force  of  the  besiegers  was  now  direotai 
Capture  of  against  the  English  redoubt,  erected  in  the  centra 
iette  Md^the  works  on  the  neck  of  land  called  Eguillette^  ai 
the  exte-   refifardcd  as  the  key  of  the  defence  on  that  qoartM 

nor  forts.  •  •  • 

After  battering  the  forts  for  a  considerable  time,  u 
fire  of  the  besiegers  became  quite  incessant  for  tk 
whole  of  the  l6th  of  December ;  and  at  two  o*clod 
Dec.  17.    on  the  morning  of  the  17  th,  the  Republicans  advanoei 
to  the  assault.     They  were  received  with  a  tremoi 
dous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  works, 
soon  the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  d; 
The  column  was  driven  back,  and  Dugommier,  wl 
headed  it,  gave  all  over  for  lost;  but  fresh  troops 
tinually  advancing  with  great  intrepidity,  at  1 
overpowered  the  Spanish  soldiers,  to  whom  a  part 
the  line  was  intrusted,  and  surrounded  the  Brii 
detachment,  nearly  three  hundred  of  whom  fell  whitel 
gallantly  defending  their  part  of  the  intrenchmeniiK 
The  possession  of  this  fort  by  the  enemy  rendered- 
the  further  maintenance  of  t»ie  exterior  defences  ioK 
practicable;  and  in  the  night  the  whole  allied  troopi 
were  withdrawn  from  the  promontory  to  the  city  rf 
Toulon.     Napoleon  had  strongly  recommended  th» 
measure,  as  the  possession  of  this  fort,  which  coifr 
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Mided  the  inner  lUBtrbour,  would  render  the  situa-  chap* 
tbiof  the  fleet  extremely  perilous,  and  in  all  pro-    ^™' 
ability  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city.     While    i'^O^* 
lis  important  success  was  gained  on  the  side  of 
brt  Eguillette,  the  Repuhlicans  were  not  less  for- 
mate on  the  other  extremity  of  the  line.     A  little 
store  daybreak,  and  shortly  after  the  6riDg  had  ceas- 
l  on  the  promontory,  a  general  attack  was  made  by 
e  enemy  on  the  whole  extensive  range  of  posts  which 
owned  the  mountain  of  Faron,    On  the  eastern  side 
le  Kepublicans  \vere  repulsed;  but  on  the  north, 
here  the  mountain  was  nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet 
I  height,  steep,  rocky,  and  apparently  inaccessible, 
»j  sQcceeded  in  making  good  their  ascent  through 
»ths  deemed  impracticable.   Hardly  were  the  Allies^^^^'j*!^ 
cgiiming  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  defeati'^-ST,  sa, 
f  what  they  deemed  the  main  attack,  when  theyi7^3^4i5* 
eheld  the  heights  above  them  crowded  with  glitter*  ^i'^^jj,:^^; 
D^  battalions,  and  the  tricolor  flag  displayed  from ^-i,  22, 23, 
he  loftiest  summit  of  the  mountain.^ 

These  conquests,  which  were  projected  by  the 
^Qfi  of  Napoleon,  were  decisive  of  the  fate  of  theEvacua- 
place.     The  garrison,  it  is  true,  still  consisted  ofpiaco! 
aWc  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  works  of  the  town 
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Nap.  i.  14.  they  incurred  the  derision  of  the  whole  garri 

But  very  diflFcrent  were  the  feelings  witl 

Despair  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  regarded  this  ha 

ta^te^     'cuation  of  their  city.    To  them  it  was  the  ha 

of  confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  Republic 

quest,  and  the  reign  of  the  guillotine.   With 

eyes  they  watched  the  embarkation  of  the 

sick  and  wounded  on  the  morning  of  the  18t 

when  the  fatal  truth  could  no  longer  be  co 

that  they  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  desf 

anguish  wrung  every  heart.     The  streets  we 

in  the  most  frightful  state  of  confusion ;  is 

the  Jacobins,  and  galley-slaves  who  had  broke 

were  already  firing  on  the  flying  groups  of 

and  children  who  were  hurrying  to  the  qua 

the  sides  of  the  harbour  were  soon  filled  with 

ous  crowd,  entreating,  in  the  name  of  evei 

,  that  was  sacred,  to  be  saved  from  their  imj 

xxziii.  p.  enemies.   No  time  was  lost  in  taking  the  unfo 

Jam'es's '  fugitives  on  board  the. vessels  appointed  for  tl 

VovolTIief ___       A?-__       -1»_  111      1  t      f 
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the  Republicans  were  fast  pressing  on  the  retreating  chap. 
forces  of  the  besieged,  and  their  shot  already  began  to.  ^^"' 


plange  into  the  harbour.     Sir  Sidney  Smith,*  who    ^793. 

here  too  first  appeared  in  arms  against  Napoleon, 

whose  destiny  he  was  hereafter  so  materially  to  affect, 

volunteered  to  conduct  the  perilous  enterprize,  and  at 

midnight  proceeded  to  the  arsenal  to  commence  the 

work  of  destruction.     He  found  the  galley-slaves,  to 

ihe  number  of  six  hundred,  the  greater  part  of  whom 

irere  unfettered,  disposed  to  dispute  his  entrance  into 

the  dockyard,  but  by  disposing  a  British  sloop  so  that 

its  guns  enfiladed  the  quay,  he  was  able  to  overawe 

them,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  the  Jacobins, 

who,  in  great  numbers,  and  with  loud  shouts,  were 

assembling  around  its  outer  palisades.     At  eight,  a 

fireship  was  towed  into  the  harbour,  and  at  ten  the 

torches  were  applied,  and  the  flames  arose  in  every 

quarter.    Notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  night, 

the  fire  spread  with  rapidity,  and  soon  reached  the 

fleet,  where,  in  a  short  time,  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 

and  eight  frigates,  were  consumed  or  burnt  to  the 

water's  edge.     The  volumes  of  smoke  which  filled 

the  sky,  the  flames  which  burst,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 

wa,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens,  the  red  light  which 

illuminated  even  the  most  distant  mountains,  formed, 

^ays  Napoleon,   a  sublime  and   unique  spectacle. '*^»p*^ 

Ahout  midnight,  the  Iris  frigate,  with  several  thou- 

wnd  barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explo-i^nn-Re^.. 

>ion,  and  shortly  after  the  Montreal,  fireship,  expe-J**"*-^^^ 

rienced  the  same  fate.     The  burning  embers  falling  226.' 

^  every  direction,   and  the  awful  violence  of  the  iiT^.^h. 

^Wks,  quelled  for  a  moment  the  shouts  of  the  l^^-j}'*^'^ 

publican  soldiers,*  who  now  crowded  to  the  harbour's  26. 

*  See  a  biography  of  Sib  Sidhet  Smith,  in/ra,  voL  iii.  541. 
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CHAP,  edge,  and  beheld,  with  indignant  fury,  the  resi 
^^'^-  .progress  of  the  conflagration. 


1793.        No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the 

Horrors    which  cnsued,  when  the  last  columns  of  the 

ofUie  e^a-(.j.QQpg  commenced  their  embarkation.  Cries,  sci 

and  lamentations,  arose  in  every  quarter ;  the 

tic  clamour,  heard  even  across  the  harbour,  ao 

ced  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Republican  camp  th 

last  hope  of  the  Royalists  was  giving  way. 

sad  remnant  of  those  who  had  favoured  the 

cause,  and  who  had  neglected  to  go  off  in  th( 

embarkation,  came  flying  to  the  beach,  and  ini 

with  tears  and  prayers,  the  aid  of  their  British  fi 

Mothers,  clasping  their  babes  to  their  bosoms, 

less  children  and  decrepit  old  men,  might  b 

stretching  their  hands  towards  the  harbourt  shi 

ing  at  every  sound  behind  them,  and  even  n 

into  the  waves  to  escape  the  less  merciful  death 

awaited  them  from  their  countrymen.     Vast 

hers  perished  from  falling  into  the  sea,  or  the  si 

ing  of  boats,  into  which  multitudes  crowded  1 

with  their  most  valuable  effects,  or  bearing  thi 

rents  or  children  on  their  shoulders.     Such  as 

seize  upon  boats  rushed  into  them  with  frantic 

mence,  pushed  from  the  beach  without  oars,  a 

rected  their  unsteady  and  dangerous  course  tc 

their  former  protectors.     Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ^ 

Memotw,^  degree  of  humanity  worthy  of  his  high  chai 

ji.76.  Aim.  instantly  suspended  his  retreat  till  not  a  singli 

4i8.'Fon.'vidual  who  claimed  his  assistance  remained  ( 

srfiil.^'  strand,  though  the  total  number  borne  away  amc 

Pmdhom-  to  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  se 

161.         seven.* 

The  lukewarmness  or  timidity  of  the  Spanis 
cers,  to  whom  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  : 
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&fore  the  town  had  been  entraatetl,  preserved  chap. 
titesi  from  destruction,  and  saved  a  remnant,  consist- __!__!_ 


io^  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frig^ates,  to    l'?^^* 
the  Republic.    These,  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  sentTotni  loss 
roucd  toRochefort  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  IheVreucb. 
were  all  that  remained  of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
and  twenty-five  frigates,  which  were  lying  in  Toulon 
at  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,    Three 
ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  were  brought 
airay  untouched,  and  taken  into  the  English  service; 
the  total  number  captured,  or  destroyed,  was  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,  and  eleven  corvettes,^ 
The  French  soldiers  l>eheld,  with  undescribable  an-256, 226*' 
piiah,  the  destruction  of  their  fleet;  all  thinking  men  j^^^lj^^' 
thea  foresaw    that    the    war    lighted    up    between ^^^  *^*^i^ 
the  rival  states,  could  not  be  eitinguishedbut  by  thcxxxiu.420. 
destruction  of  one  of  them.* 

The  storm  which  now  burst  on  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  Toulonese,   was  truly  dreadful,      TheDrendfol 
iafiiriated   soldiers  rushed  into  the  town,  and,   in,hcVepiib- 
their  rage,  massacred  two  hundred  Jacobins,  who*^'^^*^- 
bad  come    out    to    welcome    their  approach.     For 
trenty-four  hours  the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  the   wretched  inhabitants  were  a  prey  to  the 
brutality  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  galley-slaves, 
rto  were  let  loose  upon  the  city ;  and  a  stof 
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CHAP,  and  twelve  thousand  labourers  were  hired  from  the 
^"^'    surrounding  departments,  to  demolish  the  buildings 


1793.    of  the  city.* 

But  even  the  unspeakable  anguish   thus  occa- 
Atrocious  sioned   could  not  soften  the  hearts  of  the  inexo- 
the  Con/  rablc  Convention.     On  the  motion  of  Barere,  it  was 
vention     decreed  that  the  name  of  Toulon  should  be  changed 
Toulon,     to  that  of  Port  de  la  Montagne,  that  the  houses 
should  be  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  nothing  left 
but  the  naval  and  military  establishments*     Barras^ 
Freron,  and  Robespierre  the  younger,  were  chosen 
to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
fallen  city.     Military  commissions  were  immediately 
formed,  the  prisons  filled,  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
established,  and  the  guillotine   put  in  permanent 
activity.     The  inhuman  mitraillades  of  Lyons  were 
imitated  with  fearful  effect ;  before  many  weeks  had 
expired,  eight  hundred  persons  had  been  thus  cutoff; 
a  prodigious  proportion  out  of  a  population  not  now 
exceeding  ten  thousand  souls.     One  of  the  victims 
was  an  old  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hughes,  eighty-* 
four  years  of  age,  deaf,  and  almost  blind.     His  only 
crime  was  the  possession  of  a  fortune  of  L.8OO,00O-, 
He  offered  all  his  wealth  but  500,000  livres  to  gave 
his  life  ;  the  judge,  deeming  that  offer  inadequate 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  confiscated  the  whol0» 
"  When  I  beheld  this  old  man  executed,"  said  Napo* 
1 166.      leon,  ^^  I  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
Among  those  struck  down  in  one  of  the  fusillade^ 
was  a  grey  haired  man,  severely,  but  not  mortally 
wounded.     The  executioners  conceiving  him  dead* 
retired  from  the  scene  of  carnage ;  the  persons  who 

•  "  Tout  va  bien  :  j'ai  rcqiiis  douze  mille  masons,  pour  demolir  ^ 
rascr  la  ville :  tous  Ics  jours  jc  fais  tomber  deux  cents  tetes:  ct  dctP 
huit  cents  Toulonimis  ont  etc  fusilles." — FbiuHon  au  Comiie  de  SJ^ 
Pttblique,    December  24,  1793.**— PBUDHosiMf,  yi.  118. 
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nmeded  tliem  to  strip  the  dead,  passed  him  by,  chap. 
krougli  accident,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 


I  had  strength  enough  left  to  raise  himself  from  the    ^'^^^* 
Dond,  and  move  fr<mi  the  spot.     His  foot  struck 

pmst  a  body,  which  gave  a  groan,  and,  stooping 
WD,  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  son  I  After 
•first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  they  crept  along 
a  ground,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
l^t  and  the  inebriety  of  the  guards,  had  the  good 
[tame  to  escape,  and  lived  to  recount  a  tale  whkh 
Mdd  have  passed  for  fiction,  if  experience  had  not^  PrdU 
«fed,  in  innumerable  instances,  that  the  horrors  x5^"Xiin!' 

II  vicissitudes  of  a  revolution  exceed  any  thing  J^|ff •»"»»*• 
Ueh  the  imagination  of  romance  could  have  con-xi.  iso.  ' 
ifed.> 

Regarding  these  mitraillades  too  slow  a  method  of 
ladfying  their  vengeance,  Freron  and  the  Commis-  Promisoa. 
ners  of  the  Convention  issued  a  general  order  ^^^he 
Irt  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Rebellion  or  ac-^J^^*^® 
spied  office  under  Louis  XYIIL,  should  repair  to 
b  Champs  de  Mars  under  pain  of  death.     Deem- 
l|  prompt  obedience  the  only  chance  of  escaping 
b  denounced  penalty,  eight  thousand  persons  as- 
aiUed  at  the  hour  appointed  in  that  place.     Fre- 


charge  cut  them  off  also.  This  frightful  scei 
continued  or  renewed  till  two  thousand  perso 
perished.  Among  them  were  great  numl 
country  people  who  had  come  into  Toulon  i 
ing  to  celebrate  a  fete  that  had  been  proclaii 
honour  of  the  Republic,  and  who  had  follow 
crowd  to  the  Champs  de  Mars  in  the  belief 
was  the  place  of  public  festivity.  Three  j 
only  escaped  from  this  hideous  carnage; 
man,  a  marine  officer,  and  a  youth,  whose  st 
of  constitution  enabled  him  to  crawl  away 
night,  from  a  multitude  of  slain,  so  great  as 
der  all  attempts  at  burial  impossible  for  som 
Meanwhile  Freron  continued  his  labours :  th 
lades  were  several  times  repeated ;  and  he  b 
in  his  letters  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
that  he  would  continue  them  till,  between  the 
and  the  sword,  Toulon  and  its  inhabitants  1 
tirely  disappeared  I  Between  the  fusillades  i 
guillotine,  and  th^  women  and  children  who  f 
the  sea,  in  trying  to  escape  to  the  English  shi 
number  who  perished  during  and  after  the 
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Tims  terminated  this  memorable  campaign,  tbe  chap. 
-i  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  France,  perhaps  in .  ^^^'* 


Ik  history  of  the  world.     From  a  state  of  unexam-    ^793. 
pbd  peril,  from  the  attack  of  forces  which  would  have  Oeoena 
Milled  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ^the^"* 
hn  dvil  dissensions  which  threatened  to  dismember  ^^^^^' 
ie  state,  the  Republic  emerged  triumphant  A  revolt 
fpArently  destined  to  sever  tlie  opulent  cities  of  the 
mih  from  its  dominions ;  a  civil  war  which  con* 
nmed  the  vitfila  of  the  western  provinces  ^  an  inva* 
ioa  which  had  broken  through  the  iron  barrier  of 
lie  northern,  and  shaken  the  strength  of  the  eastern 

blier,  were  all  defeated.  The  discomfited  English 
retired  from  Toulon,  the  Prussians  in  confu* 
lion  had  recrosscd  the  Rhine,  the  tide  of  contiuest 
f2S  rolled  back  in  the  north,  and  the  valour  of  the 
^eudeans  irretrievahly  arrested.  For  these  immense 
Ul^^tat^es,  the  Convention  were  indebted  to  the 
l*nerg)'  of  their  measures,  the  ability  of  their  coun- 
p!*,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  subjects.  In  the 
IWDTuIsion  of  society,  not  only  wickedness,  but  talent 
W  risen  to  the  head  of  affairs;  if  history  has 
fOothiog  to  sho^v  comparable  to  the  crimes  which  were 
Emitted,  it  has  k^v  similar  instances  of  undaunted 
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CHAP.      In  talent,  it  was  evident  that  the  Republicans  had^ 
^^^  .in  the  close  of  the  campaign,  acquired  a  decidfli 


1793.    preponderance  over  their  opponents.     This  was  till 
immeiiM   natural  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  all  tkl; 
Teioped  in  ability  of  France  in  the  military  service,  and 
f^^^^^  opening  which  was  afforded  to  merit  in  every 
luiioik       to  aspire  to  the  highest  situations.     Drawn  from 
fertile  mines  of  the  middle  classes,  the  talent  w] 
now  emerged  in  every  department,  from  the  g 
to  the  sentinel,  formed  the  basis  of  a  more  enei 
and  intelligent  army  than  had  ever  been  formed 
modern  Europe  ;  while  the  inexhaustible  supplies 
men  which  the  conscription  afforded,  raised  it  to 
numerical  amount,  beyond  any  thing  hitherto  kn( 
in  the  world.     After  having  authorized  a  levy 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  spring,  the  Cou 
tion,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  ordered  a  coi 
tion  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  more.     These  iaii 
mense  armaments,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  oooU^ 
never  have  been  attempted  by  a  regular  govemmeirii^J 
were  successively  brought  into  the  field  during  tM 
fervour  of  a  revolution,  through  the  exaltation  ofl 
spirit  whichit  had  produced,  and  the  universal  miBerf  ' 
which  it  had  engendered.     The  destruction  of  com*  l 
merce,  and  the  closing  of  all  pacific  employmeal^  ' 
augmented  those  formidable  bands,  which  issued  M^ 
from  a  fiery  volcano,  to  devastate  the  surroundiif 
states ;  and  from  the  annihilation  of  all  the  known 
sources  of  credit  the  government  derived,  in  tha 
general  confiscation   of  property,  unparalleled  re- 
sources. 

As  this  was  anew  element,  then  for  the  first  time 

General    introduced  into  political  contests,  so  all  the  estft* 

on  Ui'^"'  blished  governments  of  Europe  were  mistaken  in  the 

cw'U'i^'ijQ'  means  of  resisting  it.     They  were  not  aware  of  tbe 

magnitude  of  the  power  which  was  thus  roused  into 
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«twwj,  and  hoped  to  crush  it  by  the  same  moderate   chap. 

efforts  which  had  been  found  successful  in  form  or 

ffars.     While   France,  accordingly,  strained  every    ^^^*^ 

»erve  to  recruit  its  armies,  they  contented  themselves 

with  maintaining  their  contingents  at  their  former 

SQmerical  amount ;  and  were  astonished  when  the 

inaics  calculated  to  match  two  hundred  thousand 

widiers,  failed  in  subduing  a  million.     Hence  the 

npid  series  of  successes^  which^  in  every  quarter, 

Wore  the  end  of  the  year,  signtilized  the  Republican 

armsj  and  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  allied 

forces,  which,  in  the  commencement,  were  every  where 

luperior,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  were  on 

ill  sides  inferior  to  their  opponents.     Never  was  a 

more  memorable  year;  the  events  which  occurred 

daring  its  continuance  are  pregnant  with  the  most 

bportant  instruction,  both  to  the  soldier  and  the 

Salesman. 

1,  The  first  reflection  which  suggests  itself,  is  the 
remarkable  state  of  debility  of  the  Trench  Republic  tuse  with 
itaa  early  period  of  its  history,  and  the  facility  with  FraU© 
Tihich^  to  all  appearance,  its  forces  would  have  yielded  jJ^fj^'^(^^J)5i-* 
loa  vigorous  and  concentrated  attack  from  the  allied q"*''^*i  ^t 
forces.    Her  armies,  during  the  first  three  months  of 
tlie  campaign,  were  defeated  in  every  encounter  i  a 

ublican  loss  did  not 
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CHAP,  says  Dumourier,  "  had  no  other  resource  but  ihl 
^^^^'  .army  escaped  from  the  camp  of  Famars  to  that  if. 


1793,   Caesar.     Had  the  Duke  of  York  been  detached  Ifj 
Cobourg  agaiust  the  camp  of  Caesar,  with  half  lai^ 
forces,  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  might  have 
continued  with  the  other  half,  and  the  fate  of  Fi 
sealed  in  that  position."     In  the  darkest  days 
4^HTrd^i  ^^^^^  XIV.,  France  was  never  placed  in  such 
289.         as  after  the  capture  of  Valenciennes.* 

2.  These  considerations  are  calculated  to  d; 
Impossibi.  the  popular  illusions  as  to  the  capability  of  an  enl 
sute with- sias tic  population  alone,  to  withstand  the  attacks 
outapow-g^  powerful  reffular  army.     Notwithstandinf^  the 

erfularmy        ^  ^  o  g*  ^  i/»r 

resisting    dour  cxcitcd  by  the  successful  result  of  the  cam 

TonT^    in  1792,  and  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  the  Re] 

lican  levies  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  folio 

campaign,  in  such  a  state  of  disorganization 

weakness,  that  they  were  unable  to  make  head  againit^ 

the  Austrians  in  any  encounter,  and  at  length 

mained  shut  up  in  intrenched,  camps,  from  ob 

and  admitted  inability  to  keep  the  field.    The  em 

by  whom  they  were  attacked,  were  by  no  means 

midable,  either  from  activity  or  conduct,  and 

they  were  uniformly  successful.     What  would  hafi 

been  the  result,  had  the  Allies  been  conducted  widfi 

vigour  and  ability;  by  a  Blucher,  a  Paskewitcb,  OM 

a  Wellington  ?    By  the  admission  of  the  Republicaoi 

themselves,  their  forces  would  have  been  subdued^ 

4^jOTn*iii*'^®  storming  of  the  camp  of  Caesar  would  havedo*^ 

68.  cided  the  fate  of  Europe.*  ' 

3.  Every  thing  conspires  to  indicate  the  ruinoni 

Fatal  ef.   effccts  which  followcd  the  resolution  taken  in  tb 

cOTivcreion  Congress  at  Antwerp  to  convert  the  war,  heretofon 

of  the  war  undertaken  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobins,  into 

into  one  of  ,  .      i# 

conquest,  one  of  aggrcssion  and  conquest  of  France  itsclt 
The  great  objects  of  the  Alliance  should  have  been 
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h  hare  separated  the  cause  of  that  fearful  faction   chap. 
nm  that  of  the  monarchy,  and  joiued  in  willing     ^*"'  . 
ds,  to  the  standards  of  the  Allies,  the  heroes  of    ^'^^^' 
Vendee  and  the  generous  citizens  of  Lyons,    By 
resolutioo  they  separated  them  for  ever,  and  at 
th  brought  all  the  hearts  of  the  Republic  cor* 
ally  and  sincerely  round  the  tricolor  flag.     The 
quent  disasters  of  the  war,  the  divisions  which 
lysed  the  combined  powers,  the  unanimity  which 
gthened  the  French,  may  in  a  great  degree  be 
leed  to  that  unhappy  deviation  from  its  original 
iciple.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  victory  never 
in  was  permanently  chained  to  their  standards, 
^  taught  by  misfortune,  they  renounced  this  selfish 
feey,  and  recurred,  in  the  great  coalition  of  1813, 
iDlhe  generous  system  which  had  been  renounced  at 
iatwrerp  twenty  years  before, 

4,  The  important  breathing  truce  which  the  time 
occupied  in  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde  Vwt  im- 
^rded  to  the  French j  and  the  immense  advautage^^^f^^^^^^J 
ich  they  derived  from  the  new  levies  which  they  fortresses, 
lived*  and  fresh  organization  which  they  acquired 
mg  that  important  period,  is  a  signal  proof  of 
vital  importance  of  fortresses  in  contributing  to 


5.  The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  take  adva 
Ew  with  |.|j^  debilitated  state  of  their  adversaries,  is  th 

which  *     I.    -I  1  •   1 

France     est  proof  of  the  erroDeous  system  on  which 

bcfnc^-^then  conducted,  and  the  peculiar  ignoranc 

?h^1jUM  P^® vailed  as  to  the  mode  of  combating  a  rer 

had  held    ary  power.  To  divide  a  great  army  into  an  c 

toget  er.  ^j^^^j^  ^f  posts,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  benef 

from  superiority  of  force,  is  generally  the 

mode  of  conducting  hostilities;  but  to  do 

antagonists  in  a  state  of  revolution,  is,  of  a! 

the  most  absurd.    Passion  is  then  predomin 

the  multitude ;  and  how  readily  is  one  passi 

formed  into  another — the  fervour  of  ambitioi 

agonies  of  fear  I    By  protracting  the  contest, 

ducting  the  operations  on  a  slow  and  method 

time  is  given  for  the  completion  of  the  revo 

armaments,  and  the  consternation  spread  a 

people  by  a  succession  of  disasters,  allowed  t( 

Repeatedly  during  the  early  stages  of  the  wa 

tages  were  gained  by  the  Allies,  which,  if  fo! 

with  tolerable  vigour,  would  have  become 

and  often  did  subsequent  inactivity  or  cautii 
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of  attack  should  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
Ibne  by  which  it  is  opposed ;  the  methodical  cam- . 
fngn,  indispensable  in  presence  of  veteran  troops,  is 
fe  wcNTst  that  can  be  adopted  with  the  ardent  but 
■rteady  levies  which  are  brought  forward  by  a  Re- 
nladcmary  State. 

6.  The  military  establishment  of  179Sf  is  the 
^er-ceasing  theme  of  eulogium  with  the  economical  Ruiaoiu 
iliticians  of  the  present  day,  and  incessant  aro  thett^^EnRLh 
U  to  have  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire  again '"^'l"*^*'**" 
aced  to  that  diminutive  standard.  The  result  of 
first  period  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  may  demon- 
how  short-sighted,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
WW,  are  such  niggardly  projects*  Had  Great  Bri- 
,  instead  of  twenty  thousand,  been  able  to  have 
it  sixty  thousand  English  soldiers  to  the  Continent 
that  period,  what  results  might  have  been  antici^ 
(1  from  their  exertions?  Forty  thousand  native 
^n^lish  broke  the  military  strength  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo;  andivhat  was  the  military  power  of  France 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  compared  to  what 
there  wielded  by  that  dreaded  commander?  What 
id  have  been  gained  to  Britain  had  the  successes 
rfl8i5  come  in  1793  ;  the  camp  of  Caesar  been  the 


cradle  ?  If  thirty  thousand  British  troops  ] 
added  to  the  Duke  of  York's  army  at  the 
Dunkirk,  that  important  fortress  would  spec 
fallen,  and  the  advance  of  the  allied  arm; 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Convention  ;  if  the  si 
had.  aided  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendue,  1 
flag  would  have  been  advanced  to  the  1 
if  it  had  been  sent  to  Toulon,  the  const 
throne  would  have  been  at  once  establishi 
the  south  of  France.  What  countless  su; 
gigantic  efforts,  were  required  to  regain  th 
then  lost  I  The  affairs  of  Napoleon  in  spri 
were  not  so-  hopeless  as  those  of  the  Repuh 
have  been,  if  such  an  addition  could  hi 
made  at  that  critical  moment  to  the  Brit 
ding  force.. 

This  ruinous  system  of  reducing  the  fore 
Cause  to  country  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilitie 
r^ng.*^  ^  cause  of  almost  all  the  discomfitures  whicl 
The  pas-  the  roputatiou,  and  of  more  than  half  the  dc 
reducUon  now  curbs  the  energies,  of  Britain.  The  c 
people/***  cident  to  a  free  constitution,  has  been  well  c 
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ppevents  such  a  tiumlier  of  forces  by  land  aod  sea  chap, 
from  being  kept  up  as  are  necessary  for  the  cotumon     ^"^' 
afeiy  of  the  kingdoni-    The  consequence  is,  when  a    1"93. 
rar  breaks  out,  new  levies  are  balf-foroied  and  half- 
iscjplinedf  squadrons  at  sea  are  half-manned,  and 
e  officers  mere  novices  in  their  business.     Igno- 
nce,  unskilfulness,  and  confusion,  are  unavoidable 
r  a  time,  the  necessary  result  of  which  is  some 
tfcat  received,  some  stain  or  dishonour  cast  upon 
e  arms  of  Britain*     Thus  the  nation  is  involved  in 
;penses  ten  times  as  great,  and  made  to  raise  forces 
irenty  times  as  numerous  as  were  complained  of 
before  J  till  peace  is  made,  and  schemes  of  ruinous 
economy  are  again  called  for  by  a  new  set  of  patriots* 
rhos  the  patriotic  farce  goes  round,  ending  in  real 
ragedy  to   the  nation   and  mankind"^     It  seems' Tacker'i 
lopeless  to  expect  that  this  popular  cry  for  costly  7^*^*'** 
ooDomv  will  ever  cease  in  pacific  periods,  hecausei 
fren  with  the  recent  proof  of  its  ruinous  effect  at 
he  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  we 
^ve  seen  it  so  fiercely  raised  for  the  reduction  of 
fte  noble  force  which  brought  it  to  a  glorious  termi- 
ution.    It  seems  the  melancholy  fate  of  each  succes- 
ire  generation  to  be  instructed  by  its  own  and  never 


parliamentary  influence  make,  during  the  1 
lity  of  peace,  to  get  their  connexions  anc 
dents  elevated  to  situations  which  they  are  f 
ly  incompetent  to  fill.  During  the  danj 
excitement  of  war,  governments  are  both  a 
by  necessity  to  select  the  most  worthy  to  d 
momentous  and  perilous  duties,  and  enable 
magnitude  of  their  patronage  to  do  so  witho 
ating  their  parliamentary  supporters*  Bi 
the  limited  establishment,  and  with  the  c 
tively  unimportant  duties  of  peace,  this  is  im 
Reductions  on  all  sides  then  compel  a  rigid  i 
to  influence  in  the  disposal  of  situations,  w 
slumber  of  pacific  life  affords  a  prospect  of  i 
pacity  of  the  persons  promoted  not  being  c 
ed,  or  not  becoming  productive  of  public 
During  the  latter  years  of  a  long  peace,  in 
imbecility  is  daily,  in  the  army  and  navy,  n 
more  exclusively  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  ai 
hostilities  break  out,  a  large  proportion  of  tb 
in  high  command  are  frequently  found  to  b 
unfit  for  the  duties  thrown  upon  them.    Thi] 
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iqg  tbi  l^l€iof  lli^  Anierican  conteBt,  during  the  chap. 
)dhn  )wri  nf  tte  Bevolutioiiary  contest,  and  in    ^^"' 
ifwdftil  wmpfl^n  of  A%liwistaun  in  1840,  may    n^^^ 
^JsaunA  to  the  combined  operation  of  these 

if  jg  the  EngHsk  i^stem  of  education  and  go^ 
ment   without  an  important,    and    wbat  often  Defects  of 
es  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  national  fortunes ^'JI'^^JlJ^^ 
ba  commencement,  and  sometimes  through  the»nthoaame 
=e  course,  of  hostilities*     No  provision  19  nmde,"^^*^' 
)u>ols  or  eollcges,  in  general  instructiouj  either 
eaching  our  future  statesmen  any  thing  conneet- 
ith  their  department  in  the  direction  of  war,  or 
ifj'injr  our  future  generals  to  understand  the  prin- 
«  or  practices  of  their  profession-     Young  men 
ftcn  enter  the  hou&es  of  Lord?  and  Commons  per- 
f  initiated  in  the  loves  of  Dido  and  ^neas,  of 
Band  Venus;  able  to  construe  ^'Escliylus  and 
s  hexameter  verses  ;  perhaps  skilled  in  forensic 
te  and  happy  in  parliamentary  allusions  ;  but  as 
rant  of  the  means  by  which  success  ia  to  be  at* 
fd,  or  disaster  averted  in  war,  as  the  child  un- 
,     Youths  are  moved  from  school  into  the  army, 
indeed  to  ride  and  shoot,  and  they  arc  soon 
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CHAP,  in  modem  times.  But  power  in  debate 
_^!!i_ statesman-like  wisdom;  it  is  often  acquired b; 
1793.  little  conducive  to  it;  and  it  differs  as  mac 
the  able  direction  of  a  war  or  a  campa 
the  skill  in  a  tournament  of  Amadis  de  C 
Palmerin  of  England,  does  from  the  consi 
genius  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon.  Hei 
numerous  opportunities  of  bringing  the  wi 
successful  termination  which  were  lost  in  I7S 
want  of  military  talent  and  combination  in  t 
tish  government.  And  to  those  who  reflect  c 
circumstances,  and  their  illustration  in  thi 
mismanagement  which  that  campaign  exhibi 
when  the  mighty  genius  of  Pitt  was  in  the  di 
of  affairs,  and  on  the  constant  examples  of  sim 
norance  of  the  first  principles  of  warlike  comb 
in  government,  which  every  period  of  our  hist 
exhibited — it  will  probably  occur  as  the  most  i 
proof  of  the  virtue  and  energy  which  firee  : 
tions  develop  in  a  community,  when  duly  re| 
by  aristocratic  power,  that,  despite  such  ob 
the  British  empire  has  unceasingly  advance 
now  attained  an  eminence  unrivaled  since  t1 
when  the  Roman  legions,  directed  by  wisdc 
led  by  valour,  conquered  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

}R  OF  TEBBOR— FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DANTOK 

JUNE  2,  1793.— MARCH  31,  1794. 


Mnl  Sangainazy  Character  of  Democracy— Cause  to  which  it  it 
g^Formation  of  a  new  GoTemment  hj  the  Jacobins— Vast  Powers 
nad  ttpon  the  Committee  of  Pahlic  Salration— State  of  the  Provinces 
I  LjODM,  Bocdeanx,  and  Marseilles — General  Coalition  of  Departments- 
■t  tiie  CoDTentioii — ^Measures  to  meet  it :  it  is  DissoWed— Great 
vol  the  Committee  of  PnUic  Salration — Law  of  suspected  Persons — 
i  of  RerolutioDarj  Committees  over  all  France — Their  immense 

I  and  Expense— New  Era  Established,  and  Snndaj  abolished— Trial 
mdemnalion  of  General  X>istine— Of  Baillj,  the  first  president  of  the 
■iblj— Of  Bamaye  and  DupoAt  da  Tertre — ^Death  of  Condorcet — Situa- 
of  Marie  Antdnette — Cruel  Treatment  and  Death  of  the  Danphin — 
li  of  the  Qneen— Her  Heroic  Conduct  and  Execution — And  Character— 
lition  of  the  Tombs  of  St  Denis — Condition  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
|i  were  found— Destruction  of  Monuments  oyer  all  France — Abjuration 
Wetiaoitjiijr  theMunidpallty— The  Goddess  of  Reason  introduced  into 
OoBventioD — Notre-Dame  namedthe  Temple  of  Reason — Uniyersal  ahan- 

k  of  Religion,  and  closing  of  the  Churches — Genera]  and  excessiye 
i  of  ManDert— Confiscation  of  the  Property  of  Hospitals  and  the 
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CHAP    ^"^  Perpetual  Annuitants— Estrangement  of  the  Dantonisti,  and  niBi| 

XIV. '   po^er  of  the  Municipality — Puhlication  of  the  Old  Cordelicr>-Efforti  df 

— —  Danton  to  detach  Robespierre  fh)m  the  Municipality — Secret  Agiit—t 

1793.     between  Robespierre  and  the  Municipality,  by  which  Daoton  is  sbtnikid 

to  the  latter,  and  Hebcrt,  Chaumette,  and  others,  to  the  former — Adoooim* 

ment  of  the  Projects  in  the  Conyention — Proscription  of  the  AnardM 

— Their  Disgraceful  Death — Rupture  of  Danton  and  Bobeepiene— AmA 

of  the  former  with  Camille  Desmoulins — Violent  agitation  in  the  AwetnUy 

— Their  Trial  and  Execution — Resistless  Power  of  Robespiene    Oeui^- 

Reflections  on  the  successive  Destruction  of  the  ReTolutioniftf— And  0. 

the  extraordinary  march  of  the  ReYolution. 

"  The  rule  of  a  mob,*'  says  Aristotle,  "  is  the  wotI 
General    of  tyrannies ;"  *  and  so  experience  has  proved  it,fTOil = 
chiSJjt^^*^^  caprice  of  the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  pr^ 
of  demo-    scriptions  of  the  French  Revolution.     The  reason ii, 
"^^"       permanent,  and  must  remain  unaltered  while  socie^ ! 
holds  together.     In  contests  for  power,  a  monanii- 
has,  in  general,  to  dread  only  the  efforts  of  a  ri^ 
for  the  throne ;  an  aristocracy,  the  ascendency  of  • 
faction  in  the  nobility ;  the  populace,  the  vengeanea 
of  all  the  superior  classes  in  the  state.     Hence,  ihi 
safety  of  the  first,  is  usually  secured  by  the  destructki  j 
of  a  single  rival  and  his  immediate  adherents ;  tb 
jealousy  of  the  second,  extinguished  by  the  proscrip- 
tion or  exile  of  a  limited  number  of  families }  but  tin 
terrors  of  the  last,  require  the  destruction  of  wbob 
ranks  in  society.     They  constantly  feel  that,  if  tlMj 
do  not  destroy  the  superior  classes  in  the  state,  thij 
will,  in  the  long  run,  fall  again  under  their  influenoi^ 
and  their  leaders  in  consequence  be  subjected  ti 
punishment.     Thence  the  envenomed  and  relenttai 
animosity  by  which  they  are  actuated  towards  tbeflb 
and  which  is  not  experienced  in  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree on  the  resumption  of  power  by  the  holders  cf 
property,  because  it  is  not  felt  to  be  necessary  forthe 
securing  of  their  authority.     Measures,  dictated  bf 
the  alarm  for  individuals,  become  unnecessary  whcs 
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have  perished ;  those  leveled  against  the  in-  chap. 

ice  of  classes  require  to  be  pursued  till  the  class 1^ 

r  is  destroyed.  "93. 

was  not  a  mere  thirst  for  blood  which  made 
at  and  Robespierre  declare  and  act  upon  the  Cause  of 
eiple,  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  theu^J^j^^®^"* 
ciblic  till  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  heads 
Fallen.  Hardly  any  men  are  cruel  for  cruelty's 
;  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  were  not  more  so 
the  reckless  and  ambitious  of  any  other  country 
d  be  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  similar  pas- 
;.  Ambition  is  the  origin  of  desperate  measures, 
Qse  it  renders  men  sensible  only  of  the  dictates 
I  insatiable  passion  :  terror  is  the  real  source  of 
Ity.  Men  esteem  the  lives  of  others  lightly 
1  their  own  are  at  stake.  The  revolutionary 
?ations  being  directed  against  the  whole  aristo- 
e  ind  influential  classes,  their  vengeance  was 
to  be  implacable,  and  no  security  could  be  ex- 
ad  to  the  democratical  leaders,  till  their  whole 
meats  were  destroyed.  Thence  the  incessant,  and 
1  ridiculous,  dread  of  a  counter-revolutionary 
doD,  which  was  evinced  by  the  democratic  party, 
which  so  often  impelled  them  into  the  most  san. 
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CHAP,   gave  up  friends  to  the  vengeance  of  political  adver- 
^'^"  .saries;    individual  security,  private  revenge,  were 


1793.    purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ancient  attachment. 

France  experienced  the  truth  of  these  principles 

Formation  with  Unmitigated  severity  during  the  later  stages  of 

goye°n^    the  Revolution.  But  it  was  not  immediately  that  tbe 

ment  by     leaders  of  the  victorious  faction  ventured  upon  the 

the  Jaco-  ... 

bins.  practical  application  of  their  principles.  The  first 
feeling  with  the  multitude  was  joy  at  the  victory 
they  had  gained,  and  unbounded  anticipations  of 
felicity  from  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  most 
popular  and  vehement  of  their  demagogues.  The 
most  extravagant  joy  prevailed  among  the  Jacobins 
at  their  decisive  triumph.  "The  people,**  said 
Robespierre,  "have  by  their  conduct  confounded  all 
their  opponents.  Eighty  thousand  men  have  been 
under  arms  nearly  a  week,  and  not  one  shop  has 
been  pillaged,  not  one  drop  of  blood  shed ;  Aid  thej 
have  proved  by  that  whether  the  accusation  wis 
well  founded,  that  they  wished  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
orders to  commit  murder  and  pillage.  Their  insur- 
rection was  spontaneous  ;  the  result  of  an  universal 
moral  conviction ;  and  the  Mountain,  itself  feeUe 
and  irresolute,  showed  that  it  had  no  hand  in  prtv 
ducing  it.  The  insurrection  was  a  great  moral  and 
popular  eflPbrt,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  people 
among  whom  it  arose.  The  people  of  Paris  hats 
afibrded  an  example  which  may  well  make  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth  tremble,  and  destroy  the 
calumnies  they  pour  forth  against  us ;  all  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  complete  our  triumph,  and  destroy  the 
^  Royalists.     We  must  gain  possession  of  the  ooid- 

des  Jaco-  mittocs,  and  spend  our  nights  in  framing  good  laws.**' 
jTOe  1791  Under  such  plausible  colours  did  the  revolutionists 
No.  428.    veil  a  movement  which  destroyed  the  only  remnants 
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of  virtue  in   the   democracy,   and  delivered  over  chap. 
Fnnce  in  fetters  to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  ^^^* 


The  aspect  of  the  Convention,  after  this  great    ^'*^'^^' 
etent,  was  entirely  changed  from  what  it  had  ever  Mournful 
been  before.     Terror  had  mastered  their  resistance ;  "e  Aswrn- 
proficription  had  thinned  their  ranks.     The  hall  wasWy.andde. 
gmerally  silent.     The  right,  and  the  majority  ofingsu- 
the  centre,  never  voted,  but  seemed,  by  their  with-J^*  j^^ 
dnwal  from  any  active  part,  to  condemn  the  whole  ^«^- 
poceedings  of  the  Jacobins,  and  await  intelligence 
from  the  provinces  as  the  signal  for  action.     The 
d^tes  of  the  Legislature,  as  they  appear  in  the 
MmUeur,  suddenly  contract  into  nothing.     All  the 
decrees  proposed  by  the  ruling  party  were  adopted 
in  silence,  without  any  discussion.     By  a  decree  of 
Ae  Assembly,  the  whole  power  of  government  was 
legted  in  the  hands  of  the  Decemvirs  till  the  con- 
dasion  of  a  general  peace.     They  made  no  conceal- 
ieiit  of  the  despotic  nature  of  the  authority  with 
iriiich  they  were  thus  invested.    ^'  You  have  nothing 
low  to  dread,"  said  St  Just,  ^'  from  the  enemies  of 
freedom ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  its  friends 
triumphant,  and  that  must  be  done  at  all  hazards. 
hi  the  critical  situation  of  the  Bepublic,  it  is  in 


ened  the  country.     The  Committee  of  Pul 

yation  presented  the  skeleton  of  a  goyemmeni 

formed.    Created  some  months  before,  it  wa 

composed  of  the  neutral  party ;  the  yictorio 

bins,  after  the  31st  May^  placed  themselyefi 

session  of  its  power.     Kobespierre,  St  Jai 

then,  Billaud  Yarennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbc 

successiyely  elected  members,  and  speedily 

Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  the  other  part 

Danton.*     To  the  ruling  Jacobins,  the  diflfe 

partments  of  goyemment  were  assigned ; 

was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  denouncing 

mies ;  Couthon,  with  bringing  forward  its 

nri8t.Pari.  measures  ;  Billaud  Yarennes  and  Collot  d'] 

Aiig.  il*^*  with  the  management  of  the  departments  ; 

295, 296.   was  made  minister  of  war ;  Barere,  the  pa 

98.  Th.'T.  and  orator  of  the  goyemment ;  Robespierre, 

^^'^^'      dictator  over  all.* 

While  the  practical  administration  of  afi 
thus  lodged  with  despotic  power  in  thehanc 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the  general 

*  The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  at  first  was  not  a 
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idence  of  the  police  was  Tested  in  another  Com*   chap. 
tt€e,  styled  of  General  Safety,  subordinate  to  the_   ^*^' 


mer,  but  still  possessed  of  a  most  formidable  au-    l'S*3> 
rity.     Inferior  to  both  in  power,  and  now  do-commiu 
red  of  much  of  its  political  importance  by  the  vast  p^y°^ 
uenee  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the  SaiTAtioa 

.    _        1-  ^  T^      *     1  ■  *         ^    and  tSeno- 

nicipauty  of  Pans  began  to  turn  its  attention  tomi  Safety. 

internal  regulation  of  the  city,  and  there  exer- 
d  its  power  with  the  most  despotic  rigour.  It 
k  under  its  cognizance  the  police  of  the  metro- 
is>  the  public  subsistencej  the  markets,  the  public 
rship,  the  theatre,  the  courtesans,  and  framed  on 
these  subjects  a  variety  of  minute  and  vexatious 
julations,  which  were  speedily  adopted  over  all 
&tice.  Chauraette,  its  public  accuser,  ever  sure 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  especially  when 

iormented  their  creditors,  exerted  in  all  these 
rticulars  the  most  rigorous  authority.     Consumed 

an  incessant  desire  to  subject  every  thing  to  new 
g:ulations,  continually  actuated  by  the  wish  to  111-^^1^0^^- 
bde  domestic  liberty,  this  legislator  of  the  market*  ™""«iJ^^y 
aces  and  w^arehouses  became  daily  more  vexatious  i7q3. 
id  formidable  ;  while  Pache,  indolent  and  iniper-gj^^'p^^j 


irbable,  agreed  to  everything  which  was  proposed,  *^^""\^^**j 
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CHAP.  talDed  of  the  magistracies,  which  was  the  secret  of 
_iLlL-this  terrible  power.    The  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  the 
1793.    incarnation  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  force  of 
the  commonwealth ;  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvir 
tion  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Jacobins  of  Parki; 
and  Robespierre  was  the  Avatar  who   personifiei; 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation.     The  democit^ 
tic  party,  in  possession  of  all  the  municipalitieB  i 
the  departments,  in   consequence   of    their  bdii 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  armed  with  the  poi 
of  a  terrible  police,  entrusted  with  the  right  of 
ing  domiciliary  visits,  of  disarming  or  imprisoi 
the  suspected  persons,  soon  obtained  an  irresisiil 
authority.  In  vain  the  armed  sections  and  bati 
of  the  National  Guard  in  some  places  strove  to 
want  of  union  and  organization  paralysed  all  their 
forts.     In  almost  all  the  provincial  towns  of  Fi 
they  had  courage  enough  to  take  up  arms^  and 
times  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  dreadful  ty 
of  the  magistracies ;  but  these  bodies,  based  on 
support  and  election  of  the  multitude,  in  the 
every  where  prevailed  over  the  whole  class  of 
prietors,  and  all  the  peaceable  citizens,  who  in  vail' 
invoked  the  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  security  topi 
perty,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they  were  ( 
I  Xh  iv     ^^^l^d-     This  was,  generally  speaking,  the  situatioi': 
167, 168.  of  parties  over  all  France,  though  the  strife  wH' 
xxWii.i62iiQore  ardent  in  those  situations  where  the  maMi 
Ami  ^1*"  ^®^^  densest,  and  danger  most  evidently  threatened 
3, 7.         the  revolutionary  party.' 

The  spirit  of  faction  had  been  for  long,  in  an  espe- 

of  Lyons,  cial  manner,  conspicuous  at  Lyons.     A  club  of  Ja» 

fnd^T-' ^^°^  ^^  ^^®^®  formed,  composed  of  deputies  fro« 

seiiies.      all  the  clubs  of  note  in  the  south  of  France,  at  tta 

head  of  which  was  an  ardent  republican,  of  Italian 
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IgiDy  named  Chalier,  a  man  of  the  most  atrocious  chap. 
arecter,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  officer  of  ^^^' 
»  monicipality  and  president  of  the  civil  tribu-  1793. 
L  The  Jacobins  had  got  possession  of  all  the  of- 
IS  in  the  municipality,  except  the  mayoralty,  which 
I  still  in  the  hands  of  a  Girondist  of  the  name  of 
viere.  The  Jacohin  Club  made  use  of  the  ut- 
st  efforts  to  displace  him,  loudly  demanded  a 
volutionary  TribunaU  and  paraded  through  the 
wts  a  guillotine  recently  sent  down  from  Paris  *Uo 
ike  terror  into  the  traitors  and  aristocrats."  Cha- 
r  was  at  the  head  of  all  these  revolutionary  move- 
nts^ and  with  such  success  were  his  efforts  at- 
ided,  that  for  four  days  in  August  1792,  the  city 
Lyons  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  murder,  and 
I  whole  of  the  autunm  of  that  year,  and  spring  of 
09^  had  been  passed  in  the  most  vehement  strife 
tween  the  two  parties.  A  list  of  eight  hundred 
limiSy  who  had  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  mo- 
nte  government,  was  kept  by  Chalier,  and  they 
■e  all  doomed  to  death  i  the  day  of  the  massacre 
ling  fixed  for  9th  May,  when  also  a  Eevolutionary 
ribnnal  was  to  be  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
IS  armed  secticms,  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
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CHAP,  seilles,  Toulouse,  Nimes,  Sain  tea,  Grenoble,  Bayonne^ 
^^^'    all  partook  in  their  sentiments.     Almost  all  the  de^ 
1793.   puties  who  formed  the  party  of  the  Gironde  cam 
from  these  towns,  and  their  principles  perfectly  r^ 
presented  the  feelings  by  which  the  great  majorityrf, 
the  better  classes  of  citizens  were  animated.    FnNi 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  that  of  the  GaroiuM^ 
these  sentiments  were  nearly  universal,  and  in 
even  the  municipalities  were  in  the  hands  of  then 
derate  party.    At  Bordeaux,  these  principles  were 
strong,  that  they  already  bordered  on  the  feelings 
Royalty ;  while  the  whole  country  from  the  Gii 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Loire,  by  the  shores  of 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  was  openly  ati 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and 

Pari. '      with  undisguised  horror  the  atrocities  with  wl 

Th!w.i6o'*^®  revolutionary  party  at  Paris  had  already  si 

163.         their  career.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  France  wbati 

General    the  Revolution  of  31st  May,  and  the  fall  of  the 

coahtionof  i       i  mi  i  i         ? 

the  De.  rondists,  took  place.  1  hat  catastrophe  put  the  wI 
S^MU^e  of  the  southern  departments  into  a  flame ;  the  im] 
Conven.  sonmcut  of  the  deputies  of  the  national  represent 
tives  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  open  assumption 
government  by  the  municipality  df  that  city,  excitoi 
the  most  profound  indignation.  In  most  of  the  citiei 
the  magistracy  had  fallen,  as  already  observed,  inii 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  who  were  supported  bf 
the  Parent  Club  at  Paris  and  the  Executive;  whik 
the  armed  sections  were  attached  to  the  opposilv 
system.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Girondists  at  Farii 
brought  those  conflicting  powers  almost  every  where  I 
into  collision.  At  Evreux,  the  Jacobin  authoritki  | 
were  put  under  arrest,  and  an  armed  force  of  four 
^^  29.  thousand  men  organized;  at  Marseilles,  the  sectioni 
rose  against  the  municipality,  and  violently  seized 
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of  tiie  magistracy  ;  at  Lyons,  a  furious  chap. 
tobat  took  place — the  sections  took  the  H6tei  de    ^^^' 
Oe  by  aaaanlty  dispossessed  the  magistracy,  shut    I79a 
the  Jacobin  Qab,  and  gained  the  command  of 
» city.    At  Bordeaux,  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  jane  5. 
whose  talents  they  were  justly  proud,  excited  the 
It  liolent  sensation,  which  was  brought  to  a  crisis 
the  arrival  of  several  of  the  fugitive  deputies,  who 
Mmnced  that  their  illustrious  brethren  were  in  fet- 
^  and  in  faonrly  expectation  of  death.     Cries  of 
f  were  immediately  heard  in  all  the  streets ;  a  ge- 
al  feeling  of  indignation  and  of  despair  impelled 
citizens  to  their  several  rallying  points.     Vhe 
led  sections  were  quickly  in  motion^  and  the  mu- 
ipal  authorities  elected  during  the  first  fervour  of , 
i  Revelation,  wrote  to  the  executive  council  atpari. ' 
ria  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  and  i4g"''j[.J^* 
lUe  to  say  what  events  a  day  might  bring  forth.'  y.  8, 10,11. 
On  the  13th  June  the  department  of  Sure  gave 
I  signal  of  insurrection ;  it  was  agreed  that  four  And  com. 
Msand  men  should  march  upon  Paris  to  liberate  "^^^^J^^^^ 
b  Convention.    Great  part  of  Normandy  followed >?»""'ec- 
a  example,  and  all  the  departmeuts  of  Brittany 
Bra  in  arms.     The  whole  valley  of  the  Loire,  with  June  13. 


to  concert  measures  tor  their  common  saft 

xxviii.  148.  received    from    Marseilles,    Bordeaux,    an 

Amia,^*"*  Seventy  departments  were  in  a  state  of  insui 

324, 326.  and  fifteen  only  remained  wholly  devoted  tc 

14.        '  tion  which  had  mastered  the  Convention.' 

Opinions  were  divided  at  Paris  how  to 

Energetic  formidable  a  danger.     Barere  proposed,  in  1 

S^Mh^*   ^f  ^^^  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  the 

Jacobins  at  volutionary  committees,  which  had  become 

meet  the    dablc  throughout  France,  from  their  numerou 

^^^^^'     should  be  every  where  annulled  ;  that  the 

June  10.    assemblies  should  be  assembled  at  Paris  t 

commander  of  the  armed  force,  in  lieu  of 

who  had  been  appointed  by  the  insurgents; 

thirty  deputies  should  be  sent  as  hostages  t( 

vinces.     But  the  Jacobins  were  not  dispose 

measures  of  conciliation.    Robespierre  adjoi 

consideration  of  the  report  of  the  commit 

Danton,  raising  the  voice  so  well  known  in  c 

rils  of  the  Revolution,  exclaimed — "  The  R( 

has  passed  through  many  crises,  and  it  wi 

this  as  it  has  done  the  others.    It  is  in  the 

nf  a   DTAnt   nrnrliipfinn    fVint.   nn1Wi/»o1     lilra 
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^9 conspiracy  of  La  Fayette.  In  what  state  were  we  chap. 
en?  The  patriots  proscribed  or  oppressed :  civil  ^^^' 
r  threatening  every  where.  Now  we  are  in  the  1793. 
oe  situation.  It  is  said  the  insurrection  in  Paris 
I  occasioned  disturbances  in  the  departments  I 
I  us  declare  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  that  Paris 
ries  in  the  revolt  of  Slst  May,  and  that  without 
cannon  of  that  day,  the  conspirators  would  have 
imphed,  and  we  would  have  been  slaves ! "  In 
I  spirit  the  Convention,  instead  of  yielding,  adopt- 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  spoke  in  the 
{t  menacing  strain.  They  declared  that  Paris, 
placing  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  had  de- 
red  well  of  the  country ;  that  the  arrested  deputies 
aid  forthwith  be  lodged  in  prison  like  ordinary 
ninals  ;  that  a  call  of  the  Convention  should  be 
de,  and  all  those  absent  without  excuse  instantly 
expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  new  repre- 
tatives  ^  that  all  attempts  at  correspondence  or 
ilition  among  the  departmental  authorities  were 
sgal,  and  that  those  who  presided  in  them  should 
thwith  be  sent  to  Paris  ;  they  annulled  the  reso- 
ion  of  the  department  of  the  Eure,  ordered  all  the 
ractory  authorities  to  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  ^^^,^|:^^^^^ 


aesernon  oi  tneir  country  oy  ine  emigrani  n 

These  causes  had  utterly  prostrated  the  strc 

the  provinces^  and  already  established  in  u 

force  the  despotism  of  the  capital.    They  co 

their  preparations,  however,  and  refused  to  s 

irpjj^  jQ  proscribed  authorities  to  Paris;  but  their 

18,27,61.  gradually  cooled,  and  in  two  months  the  seei 

Amis,  X.    volt  existed  only  in  vigour  at  Lyons,  Toul 

H^u  Pari.  Marseilles,  where  it  afterwards  brought  al 

xxrui  362. most  bloody  catastrophes.* 

The  great  engine  which  the  Jacobins  mad 

Great  ef-  to  inflame  the  popular  passions  against  the: 

Federalism  nei^ts,  and  couuteract  the  general  burst  of  i 

|^P^?^^^°tion  which  followed  in  the  departments  the  p 

dists.       tion  of  the  Girondists,  was  the  charging  th< 

the  project  of  destroying  the  unity  of  the  R 

and  establishing,  instead  of  one  mighty  state, 

ral  union  of  small  republics.    That  this  proj 

entertained  by  many  of  the  Girondists  is 

nor  indeed  could  they  well  avoid  anxiously 

for  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  com 

the  incalculable  evils  which  they  saw  con 

their  country  and  themselves,  by  the  centra 
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B^  as  in  hot  it  did,  to  a  partition  of  France,  and  chap. 
udering  it  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of.  ^^^* 


he  European  monarchies,  succeeded  in  generally    ^93, 
iNuing  the  national  spirit  against  the  fallen  party, 
bd  cooling  the  ardour  of  those  in  the  departments 
ho  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.     Mean- 
hile,  the  reaction  at  Lyons,  where,  during  the  first 
irst  of  public  indignation  at  the  arrest  of  the  Gi- 
ndists,  the  federal  party  had  gained  an  entire 
tendency,  became  terrible.      The  Revolutionary 
ribunal,  established  by  the  Jacobins  for  the  de- 
motion of  their  enemies,  now  seized  by  another 
irty,  was  worked  with  fearful  efficacy  against  them- 
bes.     Numerous  arrests  took  place ;  and  in  July 
me,  eighty-three  persons  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Lyons; 
d  though  one  only  of  these,  Chalier,  suflfered  death,  \^^^'j^^ 
tit  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  a  very  shock-  loo,  and 
J  kind.     Though  his  crimes  richly  deserved  thatp^Lxjav! 
nisbment,  yet  was  his  execution  peculiarly  horrible.  ^A.*^ 
or  times  the  guillotine  (as  yet  a  novel  instrumentd54.  beu 
that  region,)  missed  its^blow,  and  his  head  was  at 327,^29. 
igth  severed  from  his  body  by  means  of  a  knife.  ^ 
The  Convention  shortly  after,  now  wholly  under 
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CHAP,  said  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobins,  '*  lias  issued  froa 
^^^'    the   bosom  of  an  assembly  composed  of  countar* 


*  Journ. 
des  Jaco- 


1793.  revolutionists,  now  purged  of  its  unworthy  memben* 
We  can  now  offer  to  the  universe  a  constituticnit 
code,  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  ever  existe^il}^ 
which  exhibits  the  sublime  and  majestic  image  fli 
French  regeneration.  We  may  now  despise  the  eSM 
of  calumny ;  we  can  say,  there  is  the  answer  of  M 
patriot  deputies ;  there  is  the  work  of  the  Mooi 
tain."  Chabot  answered — "  In  this  constitution  fl 
loudly  praised,  I  see  a  power  at  'once  colossal 
libertine.  When  you  establish  so  powerful  an 
cutive,  you  sow  anew  the  seeds  of  royalty^  I  afl 
told  that  power  has  no  veto;  but  what  does  tlHt 
bins,  June  signify?     I  am  asked,  what  will  be  the  guaranteed 

12  1793       . 

No. 431.'  liberty?  I  answer,  the  guillotine."^  ; 

But  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  la 

Vngt        imagine,   that  this   constitution,  so   republican  k 

thrcom-^  form,  conferred  any  real  liberties  on  the  people.  IH 

mittee  of  only  cffcct  was  to  concentrate  the  whole  authorit|S 

Salvation,  of  the  State  in  the*  hands  of  a  few  popular  leadMii 

Thenceforward,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvj^ 

at  Paris  exercised,  without  opposition,  all  the  powol 

of  government ;  it  named  and  dismissed  the  gB»  | 

rals,  the  judges,  and  the  juries  ;  appointed  the  io'^ 

tendants  of  the  provinces ;  brought  forward  all  pubb 

measures  in  the  Convention,  and  launched  its  thai* 

der  against  every  opposite  faction.     By  means  of  iti 

commissioners  it  ruled  the  provinces,  generals,  and 

armies,  with  absolute  sway ;  and  soon  after,  the  law 

of  suspected  persons  placed  the  personal  freedom  ot 

every  subject  at  its  disposal ;  the  Revolutionary  Trie 

296,^297.  ^^"^1  rendered  it  the  master  of  every  life ;  the  reqm* 

Th.  V.  69,  sitions  and  the  maximum,  of  every  fortune  j  *  the  acctt- 

Lao.  ii.92.sations  in  the  Convention,  of  every  member  of  tta 
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giskture.  The  law  ofraspected  persons,  which  aug*  chap. 
BOted  eo  prodigioasly  this  tremendous  power  to  the.   ^^^' 


aoenmrs,  passed  on  the  17th  September.     It  de-   ^793. 
ired  all  persons  liable  to  arrest,  who,  *^  either  by  Sept.  17. 
cir  condact,  their  relations,  their  conversation,  or 
sir  writing,  have  shown  themselves  the  partisans 
tjTSBiiy  or  of  federation,  or  the  enemies  of  free- 
IB-}   all  persons  who  have  not  discharged  their 
ikts  to  the  coantry ;  all  nobles,  the  husbands,  wives,  'Hi8t.ParL 
iKnta,  cluldren,   brothers,  listers,   or  agents  ofii2.'Moiii- 
■igrants,  who  have  not  incessantly  manifested  their  ^^''{7^^^* 
BfoUon  to  the  Revolution."    Under  this  law,  no  Ji°-  *|-  ®2. 
had  any  chance  of  safety,  but  in  going  the  296/297. 


length  of  revolutionary  fury.^  ^ 
The  established  revolutionary  committees   were 
bclared  the  judges  of  the  persons  liable  to  arrest.  Formation 
Dheir  number  augmented  with  frightful  rapidity ;  tio^y°^^" 
hna  had  soon  forty-eight.     Every  village  through.  J^®"™^ 
Mt  the  country  followed  its  example.     The  num-au  France. 
bsr  of  revolutionary  committees,  which  sprang  up 
m  every  part  of  the  Icingdom  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  terrible  law,  was  almost  incredible.     Fifty 

*  Tlus  atrodoofi  law,  as  explained  by  a  decree  of  the  municipality  of 
Miy  wlueh  was  eirenlated  over  aU  France^  gave  the  following  defini* 


ministers  of  the  will  of  the  dictators.  Every 
of  these  committees  received  three  francs  a^ 
their  numher  was  no  less  than  540,000. 
readily  be  conceived  that  in  a  starving  con 
thirsting  for  gold,  the  revolutionary  commiti 
not  long  of  being  filled  up,  with  such  encoun 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Conve 
Cambon,  they  cost  annually  to  the  nation  591} 
of  assignats,  or  above  L.24,000,000  sterii 
the  immense  number  of  the  most  active,  ao 
and  wicked  of  the  people  who  were  enliste 
side  of  the  revolutionary  government,  anc 
Amis  \.  °®^^y  interested  in  its  preservation,  is  to  be  fi 
^4.  Hist,  real  secret  of  the  firm  establishment  and  b 
^7^8^^^'  tinuance  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.^ 

The  calculations  of  these  inferior  agents  < 

Those  who  testified  indifference  on  the  prockmatioD  of  the] 
constitution,  or  hare  expressed  rain  fears  as  to  its  dimbilii 
those  who,  if  they  have  done  nothing  against  liberty,  havedc 
ftyr  it.  9.  All  who  do  not  attend  regulariy  the  meetings  of  the 
and  allege,  as  an  excuse,  that  they  do  not  like  to  speak  in  pal 
their  time  is  occupied  by  their  private  aflkirs.     10.  Thoae 
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TBOon  oatstripped  those  of  their  masters.    Marat  chap. 
id  asserted  that  260,000  heads  must  fall  before  _5!Il. 
Bedom  was  secure.      The  revolutionary  commit-    1793. 
68  discovered  that  700,000  persons  must  be  sa-  ^Jrocjoui 
ificed.     The  prisons  were  speedily  loaded  withtionsor 
Btims  in  every  town  in  France;  a  more  speedy rio^^"nV» 
ode  of  disposing  of  them  was  proposed  than  the**^^**?^*-- 
Msacre  of  2d  September.     **  Let  them  quake  in 
fiir  cells,"  said  Collot  d'Herbois  in  the  Conven- 
n :  **  let  the  base  traitors  tremble  at  the  successes 
oar  enemies :  let  a  mine  be  dug  under  the  prisons, 
id  at  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  call  their 
berators,  let  a  spark  blow  them  into  the  air."   The 
rtreat  of  the  allied  armies  rendered  unnecessary 
18  inhuman  proposal  at  that  moment ;  and  famine, 
estilence,  and  the  guillotine,  soon  made  its  renewal 
iperfluous.     Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  exccu- 
ioDs,  that  it  exceeded  not  only  any  thing  ever  wit- 
Msed,  but  any  thing  hitherto   deemed   possible. 
^  In  the  name  of  equality,"  says  the  Republican 
analist,   **  they  established  a  band  of  permanent 
otssins ;  in  the  name  of  liberty  they  transformed 
inr  cities  into  bastiles ;  in  the  name  of  justice  they 
(very  where  erected  a  tribunal  of  consummate  mur- 
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CHAP,  body  generally  aided  in  extending  the  lieign  of  Teiv 
^^^'  .ror ;  in  the  clubs,  by  incessant  denunciations  of  the 


1793.    opulent  or  respectable  classes;  in  the  commitieci^ 
Which  was  by  multiplying  the  number  of  vindictive  committals 
where       They  supported  the  sword  of  the  Decemvirs,  becaan 
thHu  °  ort^^  ^^^^  upon  the  class  above  themselves,  and  openedil 
ofthemui.the  indigent  the  wealth  and  the  employments  of  thfi 
better  ranks  in  the  state:  because  it  flattered  thaii 
by  the  possession  of  power  which  they  were  whofll 
disqualified  to  exercise,  and  ruined  the  higher  rutt 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  their  nati^ 
ral  enemies.   These  revolutionary  measures  wereefr 
ecuted  over  the  whole  extent  of  France  with  thela4 
severity.    Conceived  by  the  most  ardent  minds,  thii 
were  violent  in  their  principles ;  carried  into  effiMi 
far  from  the  leaders  who  framed  them,  they  weq 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  brutal  chan» 
ter  of  the  agents  to  whom  their  execution  was  efr 
trusted.     Fart  of  the  citizens  was  compelled  to  qdi 
their  homes ;  another  was  immured  in  dungeons  H 
suspected  ^  the  barn-yards  of  the  farmers,  the  wa» 
houses  of  the  merchants,  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen 
were  forcibly  emptied  for  the  use  of  the  armies  « 
the  government,  and  nothing  but  an  elusory  papei 
given  in  exchange.     The  forced  loans  were  exaddl 
tt^ith  the  utmost  rigour ;  the  commissioners  said  bi 
one,  "  You  are  worth  10,000  livres  a-year;**  to  an- 
other, "  You  have  20,000  j "  and,  to  save  their  headi 
from  the  guillotine,  they  were  happy  to  surrendei 
their  property  to  the  demands.     No  better  picton 
can  be  desired  of  the  tyranny  of  these  despotic  coifr 
missioners,  than  is  furnished  by  the  report  of  oneol 
their  members  to  the  Convention.    "  Every  wlier^' 
said  Laplanche,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  "  I  have  made  terror  the  order  (A 
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be  day ;  every  where  I  have  imposed  heavy  contri-  chap. 
ivdens  on  the  rich  and  the  aristocrats.     From  Or-     ^'^' 
WIS  I  have  extracted  fifty  thousand  francs ;  and    l?^^ 

I  two  days,  at  Bourges,  I  raised  two  millions ;  where 
eoold  not  appear  in  person,  my  delegates  have  am* 
ly  supplied  my  place.  I  have  dismissed  all  the 
bderaliets,  imprisoned  all  the  suspected,  put  all  the 
lua  Culottes  in  authority.  I  have  forcibly  married 

II  the  priests,  every  where  electrified  the  hearts  and 
iflamed  the  courage  of  the  people.     I  have  passed' Joaniai 
B  review  numerous  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  tagne,  Rof 
A  confirm  their  republican  spirit,  and  guillotined  j^^' 
lumbers  of  Royalists.     In  a  word,  I  have  complete- ^o^^^^^^^** 
1^  fkdfilled  my  imperial  mandate,  and  acted  every  1793*  Th. 
where  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Mountain,  andj^^f^j^ 
Uthful  representative  of  the  Bevolution/'     The  297. 
Convention  approved  of  his  proceedings.^ 

To  ohliterate  as  far  as  possible  all  former  recollect 
lioiiSi  a  new  era  was  established ;  they  changed  the  New  era 
jiivisions  of  the  year,  the  names  of  months  and  days.  andSund^ 
The  ancient  and  venerable  institution  of  Sunday  was'^^^'*^^- 
abolished ;  the  period  of  rest  fixed  at  every  tenth 
I  day;  time  was  measured  by  divisions  of  tcD  days; 
:  and  the  year  was  divided  into  twelveequal  Tiionths^be-s^pt.  12. 
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CHAP,  was  divided  into  Jour  chambers,  each  with  co-ordi« 
.nate  powers,  and  all  sitting  at  the  same  time.   £&di 


1793,  ^as  to  have  its  public  accuser,  judges,  and  jurici. 
This  was  avowedly  based  on  the  necessity  of  pro«, 
>  Joarn.  deseeding  at  once  against  the  moderates,  who  formed 
t^  ^e^No  *  numerous  portion  of  the  community.  "  The  tim(i^ 
07.  Hist,  has  now  arrived,"  said  Chaumette,  at  the  Jaeobiii4|| 
52.  Mig.  **  when  the  moderates  must  undergo  the  sameial* 
ii.  298.     ^  ^Y^Q  aristocrats.'**  " 

But  all  these  changes,  important  as  they  weniri 
st^jult  on  y^®'^®^  ^°  magnitude  to  the  decree  of  the  ConTea^ 
tiio  state  tion  on  October  10,  on  the  new  organization  of  tki 
public,  government.  This  decree  was  based  on  a  minnil 
Oct.  10.  j^p^j  able  report  by  St  Just,  in  the  name  of  the  Co* 
mittee  of  Public  Salvation,  which  fully  admitted  dn 
deplorable  internal  state  of  the  Republic,  and  tlii 
total  inefficacy  of  all  the  measures  hitherto  taken  ii* 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  government,  in  liet 
of  the  monarchy  which  had  been  overthrown.  "  Th 
administration  of  the  armies,^  said  he,  *^  is  ovemtt. 
by  brigands;  they  sell  the  rations  of  the  horses;  tlie 
battalions  are  in  want  of  cannon  and  draught  animali 
to  draw  them  ;  subordination  is  at  an  end ;  all  the 
world  robs  and  sets  the  government  at  defiance.  Hw 
law  of  the  maximum  has  proved  entirely  nugatory; 
the  enemies  of  the  people,  more  rich  than  they,  bnj 
the  provisions  above  the  maximum ;  the  markets 
are  overruled  by  the  cupidity  of  sellers  ;  the  price  of 
provisions  is  lowered,  but  the  provisions  themselwi 
have  disappeared.  The  cultivators,  wherever  thef 
could,  have  sold  their  produce  to  our  enemies  ii 
preference  to  ourselves.  The  commissaries  of  the 
armies,  the  agents  of  all  kinds,  have  pillaged  at 
least  three  milliards,  (L.120,000,000,)  and  from  the 
very  enormity  of  their  gains  they  have  derived  ad- 
ditional means  of  corrupting  the  people^    The  rich 
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bv8  become  richer  in  spite  of  the  taxed  laid  on  chap. 
*— n ;  the  dreadfiil  misery  of  the  people  has  im-     *^^* 


■mred  their  relative  situation.  Eyery  one  has  ^793. 
illaged  the  state.  There  is  not  a  single  military 
ommander  who  is  not,  at  this  moment,  founding 
■  fortane  on  treachery  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
The  highest  oflSoers  of  government  are  still 
All  places  are  bought,  and  it  is  no  longer 
of  property  who  buy  them.  Scoundrels  pur- 
on  the  prospect  of  plunder  ;  if  you  chase  one 
nm  his  place  ten  enter  in  at  another.  The  agents  of 
ht  hospitals  have  sold  theirprovisions  to  La  Vendee. 
Fke  commissaries  for  the  armies  have  become  the 
mratt  of  monopolizers.  The  assignats  have  hitherto 
Miitituted  the  strength  of  the  state,  but  let  us  not 
heeive  ourselves;  if  the  assignats  are  not  with- 
bawn  from  circulation,  their  holders  v«^ill  enter  into 
BDmpetition  with  the  cultivators  and  the  producers, 
lad  industry  will  be  ruined.  'The  government  has 
)mt  half  their  value  in  the  sale  of  the  national  do- 
■nns ;  the  Republic  is  the  prey  of  twenty  thousand 
iNik  or  villains  who  corrupt  or  cheat  it.  Govem- 
wmt  is  overwhelmed  with  correspondence  ;  the  bu- 
Mux  have  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  the  demon 


Oct.  10.  PqIjU^j  Salvation,  which  was  to  Fender  an  i 
of  its  proceedings  every  eight  days  to  the  ( 
tion.  The  revolutionary  laws  were  to  be  e: 
rapidly ;  the  government  was  to  correspond  i 
with  the  districts  ;  all  the  genersJs  were  to  b 
nated  by  the  Convention,  on  the  recommend 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation^  The  gri 
duced  in  every  district  was  to  be  calculate 
amount  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  its 
tants  ascertained,  and  the  remainder  subjecte 
quisition  for  the  public  service*  Paris  was 
provisioned  in  this  way  for  a  year.  A  revolu 
army  was  to  be  raised  to  enforce  these  ] 
tions,  and  repress  all  counter-revolutionary 
ments — it  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  th 
mittee  of  Public  Salvation  y  a  new  court  wi 
established,  named  by  the  Convention,  to  pun 
bezzlers  of  the  public  money,  and  make  pul 
cers  render  an  account  o'  their  fortunes.  «! 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  decree,  coupled  w 
of  suspected  persons  which  had  been  passes 

Odt^^io!'  ^^^^s  before,  vested  more  absolute  power 
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buitjr,  or  Tirtiie  in  the  Bepublic,  they  presented  the  chap. 
unparalleled  aseemblage  that  modem  Europe     ^^^' 
yet  seen  of  nnbloBhing  guilt  and  unbending  vir-    ^793. 
of  dignified  manners   and  revolutionary  vul- ^.^traor- 
iity,  of  splendid  talent  and  frightful  atrocity.     In.^l^^ie 

,  where  the  rich  were  allowed  to  provide  for  their  gy*JJ^**J^ 
1  comforts,,  a  singular  degree  of  affluence  and  evensooB  of 
\  for  some  time  prevailed ;  in  others,  the  most  *^' 
iUe  captives  were  weeping  on  a  couch  of  straw, 
Ifr  no-  other  covering  than  a  few  filthy  rags.  The 
Itoeh  character,  imbued  beyond  any  other  in  Europe 
Hi  elasticity,  and  capability  to  endure  misfortunes, 
Wftnny  instances  rose  superior  to  all  the  horrors 
Ih  which  the*  jails  were  surrounded.  From  the 
tftitade  and  lustre  of  their  fellow^sufierers,  every 
R  felt  his  own  calamities  sensibly  softened.  By 
ImecB  the  ordinary  interests  of  life  began  to  exert 
lir  influence  even  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb;  poetry 
iilianted  the  crowded  cells  by  touching  strains, 
ftfaBBce  exerted  its  fascinating  ascendant,  beauty 
towed  its  silken  chains.  The  female  captives  of 
•k  became  attentive  to  their  dress,  intimacies  and 
leehments  were- formed;  and,  amidst  all  the  agita- 
tm  and  agony  consequent  on  their  protracted  suf- 
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CHAP,  tbe  castles  and  chateaus  in  the  interior  sboaldl 

^J^^Xi^molished.     The  splendid  pile  of  Versailles  nai 

1793.   escaped  destruction  ;   as  it  was,  the  whole  nu 

1  Deux 

Amb^z.   cent  famiture  it  contained,  the   aecumulat 

^4^%^i^centuries,  was  broken  up  and  sold,  and  tbe 

»»^j*^' apartments  converted  into  barracks  for  the  sol 

Toid.iV.  '     General  Custine^  who  commanded  the  ai 

^^^'        Flanders  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Valenc 

Trial  of    by  the  English,  was  denounced  by  the  agents 

cCtine    Convention,  and  shortly  after  brought  to  the 

Aug.  13.   lutionary  Tribunal,  charged  with  having  e 

into  treacherous  correspondence  with  tbe  Allii 

to  have  been  the  means  of  causing  Frankfort^ 

ence,  and  Valenciennes,  to  fall  into  the  hai 

the  enemy.  When  the  state  of  the  armies,  dei 

in  the  report  already  quoted  by  St  Just,  is  cond 

it  will  not  be  deemed  surprising  that  disasten 

the  forces  of  the  Bepublic.     The  only  thing 

surprising  is,  that  France  was  not  conquered. 

prosecutors  entirely  failed  in  adducing  any  si 

tory  evidence  against  him.    His  beautiful  and 

daughter-in-law  in  vain  sat  daily  by  his  sidn 

exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  in  his  behalf; 

ral   Baraguay   d'Hilliers,   with  generous  co 

supported  him  by  his  military  knowledge  amd 

rience.     Her  grace,  and  the  obvious  injustice 

*  Bull,  du  accusation,  produced  some  impression  on  the  j 

Nod.88,84!and  a  few  inclined  to  an  acquittal;  immediate 

^kWii!2M,^^  Tribunal  itself  was  complained 

259.  *     'the  Jacobin  Club.* 

"It  gives  me  great  pain,"  said  Hebert  at  thai 
Denuncia.  centre  of  the  lievolution,  "to  be  obliged  to  den 
Joiies  in-  an  authority  which  was  the  hope  of  the  patriot 
l"'the'jl'-  bitherto  has  so  well  deserved  their  confidence. 
c«Wnsandthe  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  on  the  point  i 
▼ention?'  solving  a  guilty  person,  in  favour  of  whom  tbe 
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'  Paris  are  moyiiig  heayen  and  eartli.    The  chap. 
tar  of  Costiiie^  as  skilful  an  actress  in  this  city    ^^^' 
fitther  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  solicits    1793. 
me  in  its  behalf.'^    Robespierre  made  some 
|r  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  chicanery  and  form 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Tribunal,  and 
\y  supported  his  guilt.    The  municipality  of 
on  the  motion  of  Hebert,  passed  a  decree  Aug.  27. 
iting  the  fair  supplicants  (jdies  intrigantes) 
btaining  entrance  to  any  of  the  jails  or  police 
The  consequences  were  decisive ;  he  was  at 
fonnd  guilty,  and  condemned  amidst  the  rap- 
applause  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  who 
he  court.    He  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  and, 
I  shaken  for  a  moment,  died  firmly.  The  crowd 
ored  because  he  appeared  on  the  fatal  chariot 
minister  of  religion  by  his  side,  and  knelt  to 
1  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  before  he  ascended.  296, 297!^ 
9I  Houchard,  the  second  in  command,  who^g/^i^'i; 
ODOunced  Custine,  notwithstanding  his  recently- ^2>^^- 
I  over  the  Allies  at  Hoondschote,  shortly  after  Boii.  du  ' 
,  the  same  fate;   and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, ^"^95^ p]"' 
ad  for  higher  destinies,  was  sent  to  prison,  from  |^|  "^'^' 
e  he  was  only  delivered  by  the  fall  of  Robes- xxviii.4i7. 
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CHAP,  consent  to  be  separated  from  him.     I  can  feel  no 
^^^*  .enjoyment  without  my  children :  with  them  I  can 


1793.  regret  nothing.'*  Even  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
the  cares  of  his  education  were  sedulously  attended 
to  ;  and  the  mind  of  the  young  King  already  imbibed 
the  duties  of  royalty.  The  Ee volution  of  Slst  May, 
however,  was  felt  in  its  full  severity  by  the  prisoners 
in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  all  the  other  captives  in 
France.  Hebert  insisted  that  the  family  of  the 
tyrant  should  not  be  better  treated  than  that  of  a 
family  of  Sans  Culottes  ;  and  he  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  magistrates,  by  which  every  species  of  lux- 
ury was  withdrawn.  Their  fare  was  reduced  to  the 
humblest  kind ;  wicker  lamps  became  their  only  light, 
and  their  dress  the  coarsest  habiliments.  He  himself 
soon  after  visited  the  Temple,  and  took  from  the 
unhappy  prisoners  even  the  little  movables  on  which 
their  only  comfort  depended.  Nothing  was  found 
tending  to  inculpate  them :  from  the  Queen  they  took 
a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  from  the  Frincess-Royal  a 
prayer  for  France.  They  carried  off,  soon  after,  the 
last  hat  worn  by  Louis,  which  the  Queen  was  strif* 
ing  to  preserve  as  a  relic,  "  as  a  suspicious  article.* 
Eighty- four  louis,  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  bad 
d^^ngou!'  received  from  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  which  she 
leme,  17.  ^g^^j  hitherto  concealed,  could  not  elude  his  riflforooB 
Th.T. 369. search,  and  were  taken  away.' 

Soon  the  barbarity  of  the  Government  envied  the 
Cruel       widowed  and  captive  Queen  even  the  pleasure  of 
o7th"**"'  beholding  her  son.     The  discovery  of  an  abortife 
Dauphin,  conspiracy  for  their  liberation,  was  made  the  ground 
for  separating  the  Dauphin  from  his  mother,  anA 
delivering  him  to  the  inhuman  Simon,  the  agent  and 
friend  of  Robespierre.  In  vain  the  young  Prince  de- 
manded to  see  the  decree  which  authorized  this  cmel 
separation.  His  mother,  weeping,  resisted  for  abofO 
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Mbar^  with  ihe  little  boy'clinging  to  her  neck ;  but  chap. 

H  Jeogth  she  was  forced  to  let  him  go  by  the  threats    ^^^' 

(finttaDtly  patting  him  to  death.    When  removed,    1793. 

lii  poor  child  remained  two  days  without  taking 

|prbhment»  after  he  was  for  ever  withdrawn  from 

pp  fight.     His  beautiful  fair  locks,  which  still  fell  July  s. 

I^rofuse  curls  over  his  shoulders,  were  cut  off,  and 

I^WBS  dressed  in  coarse  garments,  and  compelled 

\mew  the  bonnet  rauge^  and  the  pantaloons  and 

fi    vliich    composed    tho    dress   called    ^^  a   la  " 

\rmagnole-^     All  the  cruel  treatment  of  Simon 

fid  not  extinguish  the  native  generosity  of  his 
position,  **  Capet,"  said  he,  "  if  the  Vendeans 
*e  to  succeed  in  deliveriog  you,  and  placing  you 
the  throne,  what  would  you  do  with  me?" — '*I 
Inld  pardon  you,"  replied  the  infant  monarch. 
|h'hat  am  I  to  do  with  the  child?"  said  Simon  to 
|t  Committee  of  Public  Salvation: — *'  Banish  him?" 
^*'  No/'—"  Kill  him  ?"_"No.**— "  Poison  him?'' 
|{o,"_'*  What  then?"_'^  Get  quit  of  hwu"— 
meae  instructions  were  too  faithfully  executed. 
J  depriving  him  of  air,  exercise,  and  wholesome 23d,  233. 
iod,  by  keeping  him  in  a  continual  state  of  squalid  oScbe^^' 
tb,  the  unfortunate  child  was  at  lenirth  brouehf^'-^^e**"- 
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CHAP,  heroic  demeanour  interested  even  the  wife  of 
^^^"  jailer  in  her  behalf.     Night  and  day  a  guar 


1793.   gendarmes  was  kept  in  her   small  and  wret 

cell.     But  the  fidelity  of  her  devoted  adherents 

over  these  guardians   of  the  municipality;  ( 

faithful  friends  visited  her  in  her  cell^  and  a  cc 

geous  priest,  M.  I'Abbe  Maquine,  at  the  hazai 

his  life,  often  administered  to  her  the  sacrao 

which  she  received  with  the  most  devout  gratil 

Madame  de  Stael  published  a  pamphlet,  in  wl 

with  generous  eloquence,  she  urged  the  impolii 

well  as  injustice  of  further  severity  against  the  i 

family.     "  Women  of  France,"  she  concluded, 

appeal  to  you  :  your  empire  is  over,  if  ferocity 

tinues  to  reign :  your  destinies  are  gone,  if 

tears  fall  in  vain.    Defend,  then,  the  Queen,  b] 

arms  which  Nature  has  given  you :  Seek  the  in 

I  Dachosse  ^^^  ^^^^  pcrish  if  borcaved  of  his  mother,  and  i 

d'Angou-  become  the  object  of  painful  interest,   from 

80.  'do    unheard-of  calamities  which  have  befallen  him. 

fle^on^'  him  ask  on  his  knees  the  life  of  his  mother :  d 

8ur  le  Pro-hood  Can  pray ;  it  can  pray,  when  as  yet  it  knowi 

Heine,      the  Calamity  which  it  would  avert.*'   But  her  ei 

^n^    were  in  vain.     On  the  14th  October  the  Q 

Lac.  X.     was  brouffht  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribuna 

239  241 

249.'     '       An  immense  crowd  assembled  to  witness  herl 

The  spectacle  of  a  Queen  being  tried  by  her 

Trial       j^^^^t  was  as  yet  new  in  the  history  of  the  wo 

the  Qaeeiuthe  populacc,  how  much  soever  accustomed  to 

^^^  ^**    guinary  scenes,  were  strongly  excited  by  this  e^ 

Sorrow  and  confinement  had  whitened  her  oncel 

tiful  hair ;  her  figure  and  air  still  commanded  tb 

miration  of  all  who  beheld  her;  her  cheeks,  pah 

emaciated,  were  occasionally  tinged  with  a  i 

colour,  at  the  mention  of  those  she  had  lost. 

of  deference  to  her  husband's  memory,  rather  I 
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her  own  inolmatioti»  she  pleaded  to  the  court  Their  chap. 
Blenrogatoriei  wera  of  no  avail ;  her  answers,  like  ^^^- 
kae  (tf  the  King,  were  clear,  distinct^  and  unequi*  1793. 
lieaL  Aa  the  form  of  examining  witnesses  was  ne» 
essarvt  the  prosecutors  called  the  Count  d*Estaing> 
rfao  commanded  the  military  at  Versailles  on  the 
th  October  1789  j  but  though  the  Queen  had  been 
lis  political  opponentj  he  had  too  high  a  sense  of 
onour  to  tell  aoj  thing  but  the  truth,  and  spoke 
aly  of  her  heroisn]  on  that  trying  occasion^  and  her 
obie  resolution  expressed  in  his  presence  to  die  with 
ier  husband*  rather  than  obtain  life  by  leaving  him. 
fanuel,  notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  the  court 
laring  the  Legislative  Assembly,  declared  he  would 
lot  depone  to  one  fact  against  the  accused.  The 
'cnerable  Bailly  was  next  brought  in:  he  now  be^ 
leld  the  fruits  of  his  democratic  enthusiasm,  and 
lept  when  he  saw  the  Queen*  When  asked  if  he 
tncTT  '*  the  woman  Capet/'  he  turned  with  a  melan- 
^ly  air  to  his  sovereign,  and  profoundly  bowing 
Bis  head,  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  Madame,*^  He  then 
declared  that  he  could  say  nothing  against  her,  and 
that  alt  the  pretended  accounts  extracted  from  the 
young  Prince,  relative  to  the  journey  to  Varennes, 


/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 
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CHAP,  heroic  demeanour  interested  ^^^  been  initiatod 
_^!I_jailer  in  her  behalf.    N"       mother;  the  Queen. 
1793.   gendarmes  was  kept  */      *e  atrocious  falsehood, 
cell.     Butthefidelif        shaving  insisted  that shi 
over  these  gnarit/^  *^*^^  »^'  hitherto  spolu^ 
faithful  fiiends  ^'  ■ '  -'^®  nature  refused  to  answer  to 
geous  priest,  ^*^°;  brought  ^against  a  mother.^ 
his  life  oft'  -^  audience,  with  inexpressible  dignii]| 
which  sh':  ^"  ^  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  who  ben 
Madaar/i^''  ®"^^  *  thing  is  possible."     It  was  of  M 
with  .  /^^virithstandiDg  the  eloquent  and  courageow 
yf^  p^oi  her  counsel,  she  was  condemned.^         % 
f  ^"^^^ur  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  execrij 
^'  j1  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Eiizabetlij 
^i'^^hy  to  be  placed  beside  the  testament  of  Louij 
d^it  To  you,  my  sister,"  said  she,  "  I  address  mysdl 
^    for  the  last  time.     I  have  been  condemned,  not  lij 
,  an  ignominious  death  ;  it  is  so  only  to  the  guiltyi 

/  but  to  rejoin  your  brother.     Innocent  like  him,  I 

hope  to  emulate  his  firmness  at  the  last  hour.  I 
weep  only  for  my  children :  I  hope  that  one  daj;; 
when  they  have  regained  their  rank,  they  may  fai 
reunited  to  you,  and  feel  the  blessing  of  your  tendtf 
care.  Let  them  ever  recollect  what  I  have  never 
ceased  to  inculcate,  that  a  scrupulous  discbarge  of 
duty  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  good  life ;  friend- 
ship and  mutual  confidence  its  best  consolation 
May  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  fih 
ther,  which  I  now  repeat  from  myself — Neter  td 

fl^cbe,  8ur  lequel  6tait  dcrit, '  Jesu,  miserere  nobis.*  Une  lutrefobE 
trouva  dans  la  cliambre  d*Elizabeth  un  cbapeau  qui  fut  reconna  pov 
avoir  appartenu  k  Louis  Capet :  cette  d^couverte  ne  lui  permit  plui  da 
douter  qu*il  existe  parmi  ses  coll^g^es  quelques  bommes  dans  le  est  dl 
so  degrader  en  point  de  servir  la  tyrannie.  "*  *  *  Qui!  n*y  avait  pas  mlflBi 
k  douter  par  ce  que  dit  le  fiis  Capet,  qu*il  n*y  ait  un  acte  incestwn 
entre  la  m^re  et  le  fils,**  [a  cbiid  of  eigbt years  old!] — BvBiAit 
Tribunal  Recolutumaire^  No,  24,  p.  95,  96  ;  and  Hist.  Pari  zxix.  SH 
356, 
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^^e  our  death.     I  die  true  to  the  chap. 

XIV.  ' 


"^  faith  of  my  fathers,  which  I. 
^vofess  :  Deprived  of  all  spi-    ^'^®^* 
^nly  seek  for  pardon  from 
^  .ess  of  all  who  know  me ; 

-C^Cf  *;ial  manner,  my  sister,  for  all 

\'  ^    nave  involuntarily  given  you:  I 

^iveness  to  all  my  enemies  for  the  evil 
j.^e  done ;  and  I  now  bid  farewell  to  my  aunts, 
iiiCherSy  and  sisters*     I  have  had  friends :  the  idea 
PHig  separated  from  tlietn  is  one  of  the  greatest 
egrets  I  feel  in  dying,     I^et  them  know  that  in  my 
ast  moments  I  thought  of  them.     Adieu  !  my  good 
tnd  tender  sister  \  may  this  letter  reach  you.  Think 
of  me  \  and  I  embrace  jou  with  all  my  heart, 
iwell  as  those  poor  and  dear  infants.     My  Godlo^Ang^. 
heart-rending  it  is   to    quit    them    for   everl^^®'^^'*- 
m  t  adieu  I  I  am  now  to  bid  farewell  to  all  but260. 
IT  religious  duties."** 

When  led  out  for  execution,  she  was  dressed  in 

firhite  :  She  bad  cut  off  her  hair  with  her  own  hands+Oct.  16. 

Placed  in  a  hurdle^  with  her  arms  tied  behind  her 

back,  she  was  conducted  by  a  long  circuit  to  the 

execution,  w^hich  was  on  the  Place  of  the 

had  perished.  She 
inal 


£ust.  Pari  she  added — **  I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers 

S7ZIj^!  nac>  whether  such  a  thing  is  possible/'     It 

^^^'l^^- avail ;  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  arid  cc 

d75.     '  'defence  of  her  counsel,  she  was  condemnec 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  h 

Her  heroic  tion,  sho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Princess  I 

andlxecu-  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  testament  < 

Hon.         «  Xo  you,  my  sister,"  said  she,  "  I  addre 

for  the  last  time.     I  have  been  condemne 

an  ignominious  death  ;  it  is  so  only  to  tb 

but  to  rejoin  your  brother.     Innocent  lik 

hope  to  emulate  his  firmness  at  the  last 

weep  only  for  my  children :  I  hope  that 

when  they  have  regained  their  rank,  the; 

reunited  to  you,  and  feel  the  blessing  of  yo 

care.     Let  them  ever  recollect  what  I  hs 

ceased  to  inculcate,  that  a  scrupulous  dis 

duty  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  good  life 

ship   and   mutual   confidence  its  best  coi 

May  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  ( 

ther,  which  I  now  repeat  from  myself — , 

fl^be,  sur  lequel  £tiut  ^rit,  *  Jesu,  miserere  nobb.*    Uii( 
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wpt  <0  menge  cur  death.    I  die  tarue  to  the  chap. 
Wie  rdigiMN-t]^  iaith  of  my  fathers,  which  I.   ^^^' ' 


i^Mver  ttased  to  profess :  Deprived  of  all  spi-    ^'^^3- 
il  oottsoktion,  I  can  only  seek  for  pardon  from 
Mm.    I  aak  foi^veness  of  all  wlio  know  me ; 
jNMiy  in  an  -especial  manner,  my  sister,  for  aH 
pain  I  may  have  involuntarily  given  you;  I 
ifior  forgiveness  to  all  my  enemies  for  the  evil 
^Ittvedone ;  and  I  jiow  bid  iiEirewell  to  my  aunts, 
hw8^  and  sisters*    I  have  had  friends :  the  idea 
sing  separated  from  them  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rts  I  feel  in  dyings    Let  them  know  that  in  my 
Boments  I  thoagfat  of  them.    Adieu  I  my  good 
trader  sister ;  may  this  letter  reach  you.  Think 
of  me ;  and  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart, 
ell  as  those  poor  and  dear  inputs.    My  God  I  D^Ang^. 
heart-rending  it  is  to  quit  them  for  everlJ^^'J^- 
HI  I  adieu  I  I  am  now  to  bid  farewell  to  all  but  259. 
vHgious  duties."  ^  • 

Hben  led  out  for  execution,  she  was  dressed  in 
e :  She  had  cut  off  her  hair  with  her  own  hands.  Got.  is. 
ed  in  a  hurdle,  with  her  arms  tied  behind  her 
t  she  was  conducted  by  a  long  circuit  to  the 
3  of  execution,  which  was  on  the  Place  of  the 
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CHAP,  on  the  numerous  revolutionary  names  and 

^^^'    which  had  so  altered  the  character  of  the  me 

1793.   since  she  last  saw  it.     When  the  chariot  stoj 

the  Place  Louis  XV.,  she  turned  her  eyes 

Tuileries,  once  the  scene  of  her  joys,  and  a 

flush  sufiused  her  countenance,  which  soo 

place  to  the  former  pallid  hue.     The  people, 

hy  revolutionary  emissaries,  raised  savage  si 

joy  as  she  moved  along ;  the  Queen,  with  a 

look,  indicating  pity  rather  than  suffering,  be 

last  expression  of  popular  fury.     When  the 

sion  reached  the  fatal  place,  she  ascended 

firm  step  the  scaffold,  and  at  the  top  of  tl 

Trib^'^V*^^®  accidentally  on  the  foot  of  the  execi 

No.  ^,  p  i€  Pardon  me,  sir :"  said  she,  •*  I  did  not  do  i 

128.  Prud«  ^  7  # 

homroe,  tionally."  *  Her  last  words  were^  "  Oh  Goc 
Parig.  uc.don  my  enemies  :  farewell  my  beloved  child 
X.J261.  am  about  to  join  your  father!"  She  then 
iv.  107.  resiffned  herself  to  the  executioners :  her  count 
Duval  was  illuminated  by  an  expression  of  Christian 
Souv.  de    and  the  daughter  of  the  Csesars  died  with  a  fi 

laTerreur,  ,.  ,  ,  «  1 

iv.  68.      that  did  honour  to  her  race.* 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Her  cha-  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.  Called  in  earl] 
racier,  jj^^  g^^j  throne  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  a  q 
court  and  a  flattering  nobility,  blessed  with  ai 
tionate  husband  and  promising  family,  she  i 
to  have  approached,  as  nearly  as  the  uneerta 
life  will  admit,  to  the  limits  of  human  felidQ 
died,  after  years  of  suffering  and  anguish,  bro 
captivity,  subdued  by  misfortune,  bereft  of  1m 

*  En  montant  k  Tdchafaud  Antoinette  mit  par  m^^aide  k 
celui  du  citoyen  Samson,  et  Texecnteur  des  jugemens  en  reoe 
de  douleor  pour  s*eerier,  ^*  Ab ! "  Elle  se  retourna  en  lui  disaal 
sieur,  je  vous  demande  excuse :  je  ne  Tai  pas  fait  expr^' 
homme's  account  of  the  execution  of  the  Qneen  is  far  the 
nute ;  and  as  he  was  a  furious  RcpubltcaD,  and  Mj  of  Daato 
liable  to  no  suspicion. 


aracter  has  come  comparatively  pure  and  un-  ^^^| 

oat  of  the  revolutionary  furnace.     An  affec-  ^^^|  v 

daughter  and  a  faithful  wife,  she  preserved  ^^^|   ! 

wo  most  corrupted  courts  of  Europe  the  sim-  ^^^| 

uid  affections  of  domestic  life.     If  in  early  ^^^|  .j 

ler  indiscretion  and  familiaritv  were  such  as  ^^^| 

:^e  would  condemn,  in  later  years  her  spirit  ^^^1  | 

gnanimity  were  such  as  justice  must  admire.  ^^^|  -. 

3  more  fitted  for  the  storms  of  adversity  than  ^^^| 

ishine  of  prosperity.     Ambitious  and  over-  ^^H 

in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  :  it  was  the  ^^H  i- 

gs  of  her  later  days  that  drew  forth  the  no-  ^^H  If 

rts  of  her  character.     The  worthy  descen-  ^^H  - 

Maria  Theresa,  she  would  have  died  in  the  ^^Hl ; 

imbating  her  enemies,  rather  than  live  on  ^^H  , 

Dne  subject  to  their  control.     Years  of  mis-  ^^H  i 

quenched  her  spirit,  but  did  not  lessen  her  ^^H 

);  in  the  solitude  of  the  Temple,  she  dis-  ^^H  = 

1,  with  exemplary  fidelity,  every  duty  to  her  ^^H 

d  and  her  children,  and  bore  a  reverse  of  ^   ,  .  ^^M  ' 

TinTmrallolpfl    avpti  in  flinf    nrrA   nf   pa1fliinif\r  mn   ino 
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CHAP,  unprecedented  between  their  people.     So  uncertaia 
^^^*    are  the  conclusions  of  political  wisdom,  when  found- 


1793.    ed  on  personal  interests  or  connexions,  and  not 

the  great  and  permanent  principles  which  goTen 

human  affairs.     The  manners  of  the  Queen  accelo^ 

ated  the  Revolution:  her  foreign  descent  exaspou 

ated  the  public  discontent ;  her  undeserved  deatk 

was  one  means  of  bringing  about  its  punishment 

The  justice  of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor  slepL 

Slow,  but  sure,  came  the  hour  of  Germany's  rs^ 

16,"  813.   ^®°S^'     ^"  ^^**  d*y  twenty  years  from  which  8l» 

Shedud  .ascended  the  scaffold,  commenced  the  fatal  routrf 

1793.   '    Prance  on  the  field  of  I^ipsic.^ 

The  Decemvirs  next  proceeded  to  destroy  their 
Arrest  andformer  frieuds,  and  the  earliest  supporters  of  tin  | 
^Uyf  Revolution.  Bailly,  m^or  of  Paris,  and  presideit 
Not.  11.  of  the  Assembly  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Jei 
de  Paume,  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Ra^ 
volutionary  Tribunal.  His  profound  and  eloquent 
scientific  researches,  his  great  services  in  the  cam 
of  liberty,  his  enlightened  philanthropy,  pleaded  ii 
vain  before  that  sanguinary  court.  Che  recolleo* 
tion  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  of  the  red  flag,  and  the 
courageous  stand  which  he  had  made  with  La  F^ 
yette  against  the  fury  4)f  the  multitude,  as  wellti 
his  recent  refusal  to  depone  against  Marie  ADtei- 
nette  at  her  trial,  were  present  to  the  minds  of  hii 
prosecutors.  The  witnesses  adduced  spoke  agaioit 
him  with  an  unusual  degree  of  asperity.  His  list 
words  to  the  court  were — "I  have  ever  executed 
the  law :  I  will  know  how  to  obey  it,  since  you  are 
its  organ.''  He  was  condemned  to  die,  and  in  hii 
case,  as  he  had  foreseen,  a  refinement  of  cruelty  m 
exerted.  He  was  first  brought  to  the  common  pla^ 
of  execution  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  but  when 
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tere,  the  idoIh  with  savage  yells,  insisted  he  should  chap. 
)  taken  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  as  the  place  where  _£lXl- 
I  had  first  hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  to  the  Jaco-    ^^93. 
B  atrocity.     Thither  he  was  accordingly  led ;  the 
(Hlotine  was  taken  down,  and  an  immense  crowd 
nndictive  Jac^ins,  among  whom  were  a  large 
oportion  of  women,  and  persona  whom  he  had 
red  from  famine  daring  his  mayoralty,  followed 
witness  his  death.     On  foot,  in  the  most  dread* 
I  weather,  the  unhappy  victim  was  led  behind  the 
nllotine  during  a  tedious  passage  of  two  hours, 
MB  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  which  he  was  first 
might,  to  the  place  finally  fixed  on  for  his  execu- 
m  opposite  Chaillot..    During  this  passage  he  fre- 
KDtly  feU  from  the  riolence  to  which  he  was  ex- 
md ;  he  was  assailed  with  hisses  and  pelted  with 
md,  and  the  first  President  of  the  Assembly  re* 
Bved  several  inhuman  blows  from  the  populace**  |^«^^^« 
i  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  red  flag,  emblematic  No.  si,  p.' 
r  the  martial  law  which  he  had  authorized,  waSz^2!^h« 
vned  over  his  head,  and  Bailly  was  led  again  on^^>^.» 
lot,  amidst  a  drenching  fall  of  snow  and  sleet,  toir.  iso. 
be  banks  of  the  river,  where  he  was  executed.  ^^9. 
Yoa  tremble,  Bailly,"  said  one  of  the  spectators.  J^'^|^^^^' 


cuiiiaiiiiiig  »  BcutiuiciJt  uusuiiptivt;  ui    tuu  ieeiL 

his  party  during  those  melancholy  times — 

'*  Choisi  d'etre  oppressear  on  la  Tietima^ 
J'embrassai  le  malheur  et  leur  laissai  le  crime." 

Terrified  by  the  numerous  lists  of  personi 

demned  for  concealing  the  proscribed,  he  dei 

to  his  generous  protector  the  resolution  to  leav 

**  I  must  not  remain  any  longer  with  you ;  I  an 

la  lot** — "  But  we,"  replied  she,  "  are  not  lu 

Phumanite"     He  set  out,  nevertheless,  disguii 

a  common  labourer  ;  at  the  village  of  Clamai 

fineness  of  his  linen  awakened  the  suspicion  < 

,  3^|j  j^  landlady,  who  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  p 

Trtb.R4T.  where  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  froi 

Th!  ix.      efiects  of  a  speedy  poison,  which,  like  many  i 

Denr^h  ^^  t^osc  days  of  terror,  he  constantly  carried 

XI,  21, 22.  his  person.^ 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  early  and  intei 

Trial  of    instigator  of  the  Revolution,  was  its  next  v 

ot  Orleans.  BiWaud  Varcunes  said  in  the  Convention — * 

time  has  come  when  all  the  conspirators  shou 
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m  90  Uind  as  not  to  be  enlightened  by  the  flames  chap. 
tfLjons  md  ManeUleB^  which  the  conspirators    ^^^' 
bve  lighted ;  or  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  the  cries  of  n9d. 
fce  patriots  Hwssacred  in  La  Vendue,  Belgium,  and 
foidon ;  wherever,  in  short,  that  execrable  faction 
■ve  possessed  iwy  influence.    I  demand  that  we 
Htantly  proceed  to  the  vote."     The  Assembly, 
aee  his  hireling  adalators,  unanimously  supported 
heproposaL     In  vain  he  alleged  his  accession  to 
lie  disorders  of  6th  October,  his  support  of  the  re- 
ek of  AngoBt  lOthf  his  vote  against  the  King  on^Hi8t.Par]. 
baiiary  17th  ;  his  eondemnation  speedily  was  pro-nJI"*^'^' 
Mneed.^ 

He  demanded  only  one  flavour,  which  was  granted, 
hst  his  execution  should  be  postponed  for  twenty- His  ezecv. 
bar  hours.  In  the  interval,  he  had  a  repast  pre- *'**"• 
wsd  with  care,  on  which  he  feasted  with  more  than 
Boal  avidity ;  when  led  out  to  execution,  he  gazed 
br  a  time,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  on  the 
PUab  Royal,  the  scene  of  his  former  orgies.  He 
in  detained  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  front  of 
hftt  palace  by  order  of  Robespierre,  who  had  in  vain 
lAed  his  daughtet^s  hand  in  marriage,  and  had 
pmnised,  if  he  would  relent  in  that  extremity,  to 
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CHA.P.    exemplified  the  effect  of  materialism  aiid  infidelitji 
^^^'    in  rendering  men  callous  to  futurity,  and  degradiii| 
1793.    a  naturally  noble  disposition.     The  multitude  spk. 
plauded  his  execution ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  b  Ur j 
favour,  though  it  was  mainly  composed  of  the ' 
men  who  had  been  instigated  by  h4s  adulators,  \ 
fed  by  his  extravagance.    The  destruction  of  ] 
Custine,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  annihilated 
party  attached  to  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
early  objects  of  the  Revolution  were  thus  frustrati 
its  first  supporters  destroyed  by  the  passions 
had  awaked  among  the  people.     The  overthrow  i 
the  Gironde  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  repul 
t  Hig^  j0  the  massacres  of  the  Constitutionalists,  that  oi  \ 
T  ^80^*    limited  monarchy.    The  prophecy  of  Vergniaud ' 
Lao.  x\.     rapidly  approaching  its  accomplishment ;  the  Re 
^o^iiuv.*  lution,  like  Saturn,  was  successively  devouring 
121,122.  its  progeny.^ 

These  sanguinary  proceedings  were  followed  1 
VioUtion  a  mcasurc  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  barbarous — tl 
tombs  of    violation  of  the  tombs  of  St  Denis,  and  the  profa 
Destrul!'  *^^"  ^^  ^^®  scpulchrcs  of  the  Kings  of  France.    By  I 
tion  of      decree  of  the  Convention,  these  venerable  asylu 
mentsoverof  departed  greatness  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed*^ 
all  France. — ^  mcasure  ncvcr  adopted  by  the  English  Fariiar^ 
ment  during  the  frenzy  of  the  Covenant;  and  whick j 
proves,  that  political  frenzy  will  push  men  togreafar 
extremities  than  religious  fanaticism.     A  furiom 
multitude,^  headed  by  the  revolutionary  army,  pre- . 
cipitated  itself  out  of  Paris ;  the  tombs  of  Henij 
IV.,  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  Louis  XII.,  were  nn- 
sacked,  and  their  bones  scattered  in  the  air.    Eves 

*  **  Les  tombeauz  et  mosoles  des  ci-deyant  rois,  ^Uv^s  dans  F^f^ 
d  St  Denis,  daas  le  Temple,  etautres  lieux  dans  toute  Fltendnedsli 
Republique,  seront  detruits  le  10  Ao^t  prochain.*' — Decree,  Amg'  ft 
1793.    Hut.  Pari  xxviiL  397. 


mncxi  ov  kubopb. 
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In  i^toriooB  DMne  of  Tttrenne  could  not  protect  his  chap. 
mm  fipom  qioliAtioii.     His  remains  were  found  al-     ^^^- 
nt  undeeayedy  m  when  he  received  the  fatal   ^^^^* 
mud  o«t  tlMT  banks  of  the  Lech.    The  bones  of 
brief  V.y  the  saviour,  of  his  country,  were  dis-* 
nad.     At  his  feet  was  discovered  the  coffin  of  the 
lAfal  Da  Guesdin,  and  French  hands  profaned 
Ijkeleton  before  which  English  invasion  had  rolled 
iIl    Moat  of  these  tombs  proved  to  be  s^rongly^J^^-^- 
jpred.    Much  time,  and  no  small  exertion  of  skillaud'pr  ' 
fi  kbour,  was  required  to  burst  their  barriers.  ^2!' qj^. 
kn  would  have  resisted  for  ever  the  decay  of  time,  ^"^„. 
rtae  violence  of  enemies  y  they  yielded  to  the  fury  it.  169. 
I  domestic  dissension,^ 

iThere  is  something  solemn  and  yet  interesting  in 
Ri^eping  of  the  tombs  of  the  departed  great.    ItParticu. 
I  us  back  at  once  to  far  distant  ages :  the  corpses  sp^oUation 
beir  grave  clothes,  with  their  features  sometimes  ^^^^^ 
banged,   are  revealed  to  the  \iew :  it  seems  as 
be  awful  gcene  of  the  day  of  judgment  had  arrived, 
the  graves  shall  be  opened  and  the  dead  arise, 
smeasures  of  the  French  Revolutionists  displayed, 
ond  all  former  example  among  men,  this  terrible 
pectacle.     By  a  decree  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  Oct.  12. 
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CHAP,  but  at  length  yielded  to  repeated  blows  of  prodigpous 
^^^'    sledge-hammers,  and  were  nearly  shivered  to  piecei 
1793.    One  of  the  first  tombs  rifled  waa  that  of  Pejrin, 
father  of  that  great  conqueror.      All   the  otber 
mausoleums  were  opened  and  ransacked  in  succes- 
sion :  the  vast  floor  of  the  dark  subterraneous  church 
was  covered  with  the  bones  of  kings,  mingled  will 
the  broken  fragments  of  their  marble  sepulcbrei. 
The  arms  and  the  heads  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.  were  severed  and  heaped  in  a  comer  of  the  churcb. 
Dorai     ^^^  monuments  of  Turenne  and  Du  Guesclinwers 
^uT.deU  smashed  and  ruined.     The  abomination  of  desolft- 
.  32, 46.  tion  had  penetrated  every  part  of  the  cemetery.* 

One  of  the  tombs  bore  date  so  early  as  580 :  it 
ate  in  ^^  *bat  of  Dagobcrt,  son  of  Childeric,  king  rf 
^ch  th«  France.  Nearly  the  whole  sepulchres  of  the  first 
e  kings  raco  of  kings  were  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  Thon 
^  of  the  Bourbon  family,  from  their  more  costly  cofr 
struction,  required  more  time  for  their  demolition. 
But  it  was  at  last  efibcted,  and  the  dead  in  their 
grave  clothes  were  drawn  forth.  The  body  of  Henry 
IV.  was  so  entire  that  it  was  instantly  recognised 
from  the  prints  by  the  spectators :  a  fragrant  pe^ 
fume,  when  the  lid  was  removed  from  the  coffiVi 
filled  the  air,  from  aromatic  substances  in  the  inls- 
rior  of  the  skull ;  but  as  the  grave  clothes  were  »• 
moved,  the  two  deep  fissures  made  by  the  daggff 
of  Ravaillac  still  yawned  almost  as  clean  as  when  dM 
wounds  were  received  in  the  side.  The  venenbb 
remains  were  at  first  the  object  of  general  respect; 
but  on  the  14th,  a  Jacobin  orator,  Javogres,  ronsed 
the  people  by  harangues,  and  they  tore  the  bodyii 
pieces,  and  cast  the  fragments  into  a  vast  gulf,  whers 
they  were  mixed  with  all  the  others,  and  irrecoT«r- 
ably  lost.  The  body  of  Louis  XIII.  was  still  entire 
but  completely  dried  up :  Louis  XIY.  was  notliiiV 
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itrid  mass,  which  emitted  a  fetid  exhalation,  chap. 
lains  had  come  to  the  nothingness  so  often    ^^^' 

in  his  presence,  when  surrounded  by  the    1793. 
r  Versailles,  by  Massillon  and  Bossuet.   The 
Louis  XY.  was  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cording  to  custom,  till  his  successor  occupied 
e,  when  the  former  king  was  removed  to  the 
It  exhibited  so  hideous  a  mass  of  putrefac- 
ftt  when  the  lid  was  removed  from  the  co£Sn 
tilential  exhalation  filled  the  whole  Abbey, 
8  even  felt  in  the  adjoining   houses.      To 
;;he  air,  discharges  of  musketry  were  fired 
the  Abbey  :  they  were  heard  in  Paris  at  the      ^ 
tnent  that  the  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  felUi,  49/68.* 
scaffold,  in  the  Place  Louis  XY.^ 
he  bodies  found  there,  kings,  queens,  and 
were  thrown  into  a  vast  trench  and  destroyed  Bodies  of 
klime.     The  body  of  Du  Guesclin  was  lost][;;;j"'^^7- 
(ray.    -That  of  Turenne  alone  escaped,  notrenne. 
ly  reverence  for  his  memory,  but  from  the 
be  circumstance  that,  after  it  had  been  or* 
I  be  thrown  into  the  common  tomb,  two  of 
«rs  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  re- 

to  have  it,  as  being  a  "well  preserved 
,  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  science  of 
itive  anatomy."  *  It  was  delivered  to  them 
ugly,  and  carried  to  the  Jardin  des  Flantes, 
b  lay  for  nine  years  in  a  storeroom,  between 
letons  of  a  monkey  and  a  camel.  In  1802, 
%  Napoleon  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and 

re  aTait  ^t^  dejk  donn6  de  tniDsporter  le  corps  de  Turenne 
^n6ral  des  autres  cadavres>  lorsque  deux  administrateurs  du 
>*Hi8torie  Naturelle  reclam^rent  le  corps  de  ce  grand  homme, 
r  momie  hien  conserves  qui  pourrait  servir  aux  progr^s  de 
compar^e — on  le  deposa  dans  une  grenier  ou  il  est  resto 
«  entre  le  sqnelette  d'un  singe  et  celui  d^un  chameau ! — 
(mveniri  de  la  Terreur,  iv.  74. 


'Duval,  17. "'    ""         ,\,  ,  Y  1  1 

6s,  78.      extracted  from  the  tombsi  were  brought  ii 
homme,     pomp  to  the  Convention,  where  they  were 
Rfcv.de     Q^^;  in  confusion  on  the  floor,   amidst  do 

Pans,  No. 

215,  p. 216.  acclamations  of  "  Vive  la  Bepubliquel"  *  • 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general 

Destnio.   upou   the   monumcnts   and    remains  of  an 

monu/      throughout   all  France.      The  sepulchres 

menu  over  great  of  past  time9,  of  the  birons  and  gene 

*  the  feudal  ages,  of  the  paladins^  and  of  tl 

saderS)  were  involved  in  one  undistinguishe 

It  seemed  as  if  the  glories  of  antiquity  w( 

gotten,  or  sought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

skulls  of  monarchs  and  heroes  were  tossed 

like  footballs  by  the  profane  multitude ;    li 

gravediggers  in  Hamlet,  they  made  a  jest 

lips  before  which  nations  had  trembled.     IS 

could  equal  the  fury  with  which  the  populace 

greater  part  of  France,  threw  themselves 

monumental  remains  in  their  churches.  It  won 

as  if  their  rage  at  the  dead  was  even  greatc 

*  "  Chaque  section  de  Paris,  et  des  communes  ToisiDeii  i 
honneur  d*aUer  deposer  sur  rautel  de  la  patrie  les  dCpouilli 
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bar  exaspeMtkni  at  the  living.     Hardly  any  monu-  chap. 
Mito  of  note  escaped  dilapidation.     This  devasta-    ^^^' 
n  wasmnch  more  oomplete  than  in  Scotland  during   ^793. 
afory  of  the  Reformation ;  for  there  the  images  and 
■uurteries  x>nly  were  destroyed,  the  graves  were 
trifled.     The  monumental  remains,  which  had 
■ped  their  sacrilegious  fury,  were  subsequently 
beted  hy  order  of  the  Directory,  and  placed  in  a 
Mt  museum  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Petits  Augus- 
ts where  they  long  remained  piled  and  heaped  *J^^^ 
ntlier  in  bro^n  confusion — an  emblem  of  thetion.  Deax 

Amu.  xi 

rvolation^  which  destroyed  in  a  few  years  what  53. 
itiiries  of  glory  had  erected.^ 
flaring  massacred  the  great  of  the  present,  and 
Rdted  the  illustrious  of  former  ages,  nothing  re-  Abjuration 
med  to  the  Revolutionists  but  to  direct  their  ^.^y^^^^- 
igeance  against  Heaven  itself.     Pache,  Hebert,^^^^"^*- 
i  Chaumette,  the  leaders  of  the  municipality,  not.  7/ 
Uidy  expressed  their  determination  ''  to  dethrone  ^'^^' 
s  Kiiig  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
lUu*^    To  accomplish  this  design,  they  prevailed 
\'  Grobel,  the  apostate    constitutional  Bishop  of 
■is,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  accom- 
■ied  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and 
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CHAP,  constitutional  bishops  and  clergy  in  ihe  Coi 
^^^*  Joined  in  the  proposition.     The  Convention 


179S.  them  with  loud  applause,  and  gave  them 

temal  kiss.     Crowds  of  drunken  artisans  am 

less  prostitutes  crowded  to  the  bar,  and  t 

under  their  feet  the  sacred  vases,  consecr 

ages  to  the  holiest  purposes  of  religion. 

tions  of  Paris  shortly  after  followed  the  exi 

the  constitutional  clergy,  and  publicly  abj' 

Christian  religion.  The  churches  were  strifq 

their  ornaments;    their  plate  and  valnal 

tents  brought  in  heaps  to  the  municipa 

the  Convention,   from   whence  they  were 

the  mint  to  be  melted  down.     Tramplin 

foot  the  images  of  our  Saviour  and  the 

they  elevated,  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  i 

of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  and  danced  roui 

singing  parodies  on  the  Hallelujah,   and 

the  Carmagnole.     Momoro,  the  printer,  ai 

member  of  the  municipality,  then  said—" 

representatives,  you  see  before  you  your  I 

who  desire  to  bo  regenerated,  and  to  becot 

You  see  the  bishops  of  Paris,  the  grand  vie 

some  of  the  priests,  who,  conducted  by  reas< 

to  lay  aside  the  character  which  superstil 

given  them :  that  great  example  will  be 

by  their  colleagues.     It  is  thus  that  the  mi 

despotism  concur  in  its  destruction  :  it  is  t1 

soon  the  French  Republic  will  recognise  i 

p^J**-      worship  but  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and 

185/186.'  truth,  which,  thanks  to  your  immortal  labo 

43o/'L^'soon  become   universal."     During  several 

X. 300, 302.  daily  abjurations  by  the  constitutional  cler 

124.  Deux  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.     On  t 

7o?7i.*"'  November,  Sifeyes  appeared,  and  abjured  1 

N«v  7.     rest.'    "I  have  lived,"  said  he,   "the  vi 
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•opeistition.    I  will  not  be  it8  slave.    I  know  no  chap. 
other  worship  but  that  of  liberty  }  no  other  religion.  ^'^' 


but  the  love  of  humanity  and  country."  1783. 

Shortly  after,  a  still  more  indecent  exhibition  took 
ihoe  before  the  Assembly.     The  celebrated  pro- The  God. 
ibecy  of  Father  Beauregard  was  accomplished — R^onin- 
f  Beauty  without  modesty  was  seen  usurping  thetroduced 
|hoe  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  I"     Hebert,  Chaumette,  conyen- 
pd  their  associates,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  d^-^^^n 
pued  that  *'  God  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  wor* 
lap  of  Beason  was  to  be  substituted  in  his  stead.'' 
^umette  said — **  Legislative  fanaticism  has  lost 
Is  hold;  it  has  given  place  to  reason.     Its  dark 
^H  could  not  bear  the  light  of  reason.    We  have 
Irfk  its  temples ;  they  are  regenerated.     To-day  an 
Mnense  multitude  are  assembled  under  its  Gothic 
Mb,  which,  for  the  first  time,  will  re-echo  the 
hnce  of  truth.     There  the  French  will  celebrate 
Bcir   true   worship — that   of   liberty  and    reason. 
Itherc  we  will  form  new  vows  for  the  prosperity  of 
|9ie  armies  of  the  Republic  ;  there  we  will  abandon 
^  worship  of  inanimate  iJoIb  for  that  of  Reas&n^ 
Ihis  animated  image,  the  chef-iJ^cBUvre  of  creation." 
veiled    female,    arrayed    in    blue   drapery,    was 
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CHAP.  Convention.     The  goddess,  after  being  em 

XIV.    \yy  Oj^  president,  was  mounted  on  a  magnifici 

1793.   and  conducted,  amidst  an  immense  crowd, 

cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  to  take  the  place 

Deity.     There  she  was  elevated  on  the  higl 

and  received  the  adoration  of  all  present ;  ' 

1  Hist,  de  numerous  band  of  elegant  young  women,  al 

iiT^92—  Tantes  of  the  opera,  her  attendants,  whose  a 

196.  i^c.  looks  already  sufficiently  indicated  their  prcil 

Toui/iv.  retired  into  the  chapels  round   the  choir, 

1^431^32  ®^®^y  species  of  licentiousness  and  obscenity 

Hist.  Pari,  dulgcd  in  without  control,  with  hardly  any  vc 

199.  JouV-the  public  gaze.     To  such  a  length  was  thisc 

Pari^^No.  *^^*  Robespierre  afterwards  declared  that 

315.         mette    deserved   death    for    the    abominati< 

Souv.de  lahad  permitted   on  that  occasion.    Thencel 

iT^i"?*^'  that  ancient  edifice  was  called  the  Temple  i 

159.        :son^ 

The  municipality,  elated  by  the  success  c 
Atheisti-  cfforts  to  ovcrtum  the  Christian  religion,  a 
crepes  of  countenancc  they  had  received  in  their  desigi 
the  muni-  ^\^q  National  Convention,  lost  no  time  in  a< 

cipahty  of  ,      .   .  '  . 

Paris.  the  most  decisive  measures  for  its  entire  extii 
All  the  relics  preserved  in  the  churches  oi 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  commui 
the  loudest  applause  shook  the  hall,  when  t 
tion  of  Quinze-Vingt  brought  the  shirt  a 
Louis,  long  the  object  of  esteem,  to  be  burned 
altar  of  Reason.  On  the  11th  November 
pular  society  of  the  museum  entered  the  hall 
municipality,  exclaiming,  ^'Yive  la  Raison 
carrying  on  the  top  of  a  pole  the  half-burnt  i 
of  several  books,  among  others  the  breviari 
the  Old  and  New  Testament^  "which  h 
piated  in  a  great  fire,"  said  their  president^  ' 
iooleries  which  they  have  made  the  humao  ra 
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mit.^    Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  which  chap. 
las  announcement  excited,  Hehert  proposed  and.   ^^  ' 


arried  a  decree  for  the  demolition  of  the  whole    -^^^^• 
f  the  steeples  of  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  theyNoY.ii. 
wre  **  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  equality." 
hi  the  same  day,  a  decree  passed  for  the  destruc- 
ioo  of  all  the  sculpture  on  Notre  Dame,  excepting 
hat  on  the  two  lateral  portals,  which  were  to  -be 
iTed,  said  Chaumette,  **  because  Dupiers  had  there 
ficed  his  planetary  system.*'     Finally,  on  the  23d  Not.  2a 
November,  atheism  in  France  reached  its  extreme 
mat,  by  a  decree  of  the  municipality  ordering  the 
■mediate  closing  of  all  the  churches,  and  placing 
f  the  whole  priests  in  a  state  of  surveillance.     At 
be  same  period  they  gave  decisive  proof  of  the 
body  use  they  were  to  make  of  their  power  by^^?^^- 
rdering  lists  of  all  the  persons  who  were  suspected,  <ie  Pans, 
rhad,  at  any  time,  signed  anti-revolutionary  peti-MoniteuV. 
kms,  to  be  sent  to  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  ][^j^*'^^*' 
nd  in  some  sections  they  refused  passports  to  them,  204. 
rben  desirous  of  leaving  the  city.^ 

The  services  of  religion  were  now  universally  aban- 
kmed ;  the  pulpits  were  deserted  throughout  all  the  Universal 
(VTolutionized  districts ;  baptisms  ceased ;  the  burial  mentor 
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xue  cuuieuiau  jiKiouvei,  m  cne  cnurcn  or  o 
carried  impiety  to  its  utmost  length.  *^( 
you  exist/'  said  he,  ^^  avenge  your  injured  m 
bid  you  defiance  ;  you  remain  silent ;  yc 
not  launch  your  thunders ;  who  after  this 
lieve  in  your  existence  ?  **  It  is  by  slower 
and  the  operation  of  general  laws,  that  i 
AmIsTxii.  crccs  of  Providonce  are  accomplished.  A 
Uc'x*808  coi^vincing  proof  of  divine  government  th 
309,331.  destruction  of  the   blasphemer   was   about 

Trtiil    itf 

124.  Mig.  afforded ;  the  annihilation  of  the  guilty  l 
Souvfde  ^^'^  hands,  and  the  consequences  of  the  | 
la  Terreur,  which  thcv  themselves  had  unchained.     *♦ 

ir.  149 

160.    '     says  St  Augustin,  "patiens,  quia  ©ternus.*** 

The  most  sacred  relations  of  life  were  at  ti 

General    P^^od  placed  on  a  new  footing,  suited  to  tb 

andexoeg-  yaorant  idcas  of  the  times.    Marriage  was  de( 
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lorioB  of  civil  contract,  binding  only  during  the  pleasoi 
maijjwwi  contracting  parties.  Divorce  immediately 
general ;  the  corruption  of  manners  reached 
unknown  during  the  worst  days  of  the  monarc 
vices  of  the  marquesses  and  countesses  of  Loi 
descended  to  the  shoDkeeners  and  artisans  ol 
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I  in  Fttu  in  the  firat  three  months  of  1793  were  chap. 
irfaile  the  muriagei  were  only  1785 ;  a  propor-    ^^^' 
probably  nnexampled  among  mankind.     The    1793. 
iinenoes  soon  became  aj^Murent.     Before  the 
'  the  Consnlate,  one-half  dl  the  whole  births  in 
were  illegitimate ;  and  at  this  moment,  notwith-  >  Dupin,  i. 
ing  the  apparent  reformation  of  manners  which  Ifss^ass. 
ken  place  since  the  Restoration,  every  third  ^J^^^iT^^^- 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  a  bastard.'  Petce. 
decree  of  the  Convention  suppressed  all  the 
nies,  pnbUc  schools,  and  colleges,  even  those  coneM*. 
iicine  and  surgery;  their  whole  revenues  were^^"  ^^^^^^ 
sated.    Even  the  academies  which  had  become  bospitau 
abrated  in  European  history  by  the  illustrious  poor. 
fj  whom  they  had  been  graced,  were  involved  ^p**  ^' 
I  general  proscription.    The  exquisite  tapestry 
)  Gobelins  was  publicly  burned,  because  the 
of  the  crown  and  arms  of  France  were  on  them, 
le  sculpture  and  statuary  which  could  be  found 
ibe,  in  diurehes,  palaces,  or  chateaus,  was  des- 
[y  becaose  it  savoured  of  royalty  and  aristocracy, 
schools,  on  a  plan  traced  out  by  Condorcet, 
directed ;  but  no  efficient  steps  were  taken  to 
3  their  establishment,  and  education,  for  a 


ISciti'pir  apparent;  menaicicy  aavancea  witn  irignttui 
Lianoourc,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  throughout  Frai 
x! 322, 323! came  such  as  to  call  forth  the  loudest  lamenl 
A^is  xii.  ^^^^  t^®  ^^^  enlightened  philanthropists  wl 
2^  followed  the  car  of  the  Revolution.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  desertion  of  the 
Noble  firm- tian  faith  by  the  constitutional  clergy,  it  is  o 
3®.J{^^p*^tory  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  ha 
Bioii.  instance  of  an  opposite  character  to  recount, 
gory,  Bishop  of  Blois,  arrived  in  the  Con?e 
he  was  pressed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
He  ascended  the  tribune ;  and,  while  the  As 
jBxpected  to  hear  him  abjure  like  the  rest>  he 
**  My  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty  i 
known ;  I  have  given  multiplied  proofs  of 
the  present  question  relates  to  the  revenues 
bishopric,  I  resign  them  without  regret.  If 
question  of  religion,  that  is  a  matter  beyon 
jurisdiction,  and  you  have  no  right  to  enter  i 
I  hear  much  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  ', 
on  what  the  words  mean,  and  you  will  see  th 
something  diametrically  opposite  to  religioi 
for  myself.  Catholic  by  conviction  and  sent 
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ipoDiiiei^    Aedng  on  sacred  principles  which  are  chap. 
btf  to  met  and  which  I  defy  you  to  ravish  from  me,    ^'^' 
bave  eDdeavoured  to  do  good  in  my  diocese ;  I    ^793. 
iD  vemam  a  bishop  to  do  so,  and  I  invoke  for  my 
■eld  the  liberty  of  worship."     This  courageous 
leeeh  produced  great  astonishment  in  the  Conven-NoT.  13, 
0^  aad  he  was  denounced  at  the  Jacobins  for  hav-^^^^ 
g  wished  ta  *'  christianize''  the  Revolution  ;  but 
•bespierrey  who  was  in  secret  averse  to  these  Pari!  zzx. 
ndalous  scenes  as  likely  to  discredit  it,  did  not^^^*^ 
yport  the  clamour,  and  he  escaped  without  being  JacoUni, 
at  to  the  guillotine.^ 

Meanwlule  the  Jacobins  were  bestowing  every 
■pnable  honour  on  the  memory  of  Marat,  who.  Apotheosis 
Ijond  either  Voltaire  or  Rousseau,  was  erected^oT.  14. 
to  the  object  of  general  adoration^  His  bust  was 
seed  in  the  Convention,  and  on  an  altar  in  the- 
lavre,  mth.  the  inscription — '<  Unable  to  corrupt, 
ij  have  assassinated  him."  He  became,  literally 
Mkingy  an  object  of  worship ;  great  numbers  of 
were  sacrificed  to  his  memory;  and  the 
who  had  incessantly  urged  the  cutting  off 
!two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  heads  was 
Mmilated  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     A  couplet 


paramount  importance  took  place  during  the 
of  the  year  1793>  Bxid  produced  consequences 
will  be  felt  by  the  latest  generation  in  that  ci 
These  were  the  immense  levies,  first  of  thre 
dred  thousand,  then  of  twelve  hundred  tb 
men,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  thai 
the  confiscation  of  two>thirds  of  the  landed  pi 
in  the  kingdom,  which  arose  from  the  decreet 
Convention  against  the  emigrants,  clergy,  ai 
sons  convicted  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
the  unbounded  issue  of  assignats  on  the  a 
of  the  national  domains.  These  great  me 
which  no  government  could  have  attempti 
during  the  fervour  of  a  revolution,  mi 
though  for  a  brief  period,  upheld  each 
and  perpetuated  the  revolutionary  system 
important  interests  which  were  made  to  i 
on  its  continuance.  The  immense  levy 
diers  drew  off  almost  all  the  ardent  and  en 
spirits,  and  not  only  furnished  bread  to  the 
tudes  whom  the  closing  of  all  pacific  emplq 
had  deprived  of  subsistence,  but  let  off  in  ho 
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latioiMrj  r^ime  at  home,  and  the  contest  with  chap. 
lemies  abroad;  the  extraordinary  issue  of  paper,     ^'^' 
e  amount  ultimately  of  L.S50,000,000,  always    1793. 
led  the  Treasory  to  liquidate  its  demands,  and 
ssbed  every  holder  of  property  in  the  kingdom'  lUppon 
I  support  of  the  national  domains,  the  only  se-b^n,!!!/ 
f  on  which  it  rested.     During  the  unparalleled  J^^^J^ 
ifanost  demoniac  energy  produced  by  the  sudden  istb  Ma/ 
Aion  of  these  powerftil  causes,  France  was  un- 0^973. 
lerable;  and  it  was  their  combined  operation ^^^^.jlj^ 
1  brought  it  triumphant  through  that  violent ^it.  239. 
mprecedented  crisis.^ 

urope  has  had  too  much  reason  to  become  ac- 
ited  with  the  military  power  developed  by  France  lu  enor. 
ig  this  eventful  period ;  but  the  civil  force,  ex- J^iture. 
.  by  the  dictators  within  their  own  dominions, 
{h  less  generally  known,  was  perhaps  still  more 
rkable.  ^Forty-eight  thousand  revolutionary 
oittees  were  soon  established  in  the  Republic, 
^one  in  each  commune,  and  embraced  above 
300  members,  all  the  most  resolute  and  deter- 
d  of  the  Jacobin  party.  Each  of  these  indivi- 
I  received  three  francs  a-day  as  his  wages  for 
ing  out  victims  for  arrest  and  the  scaffold ;  and 
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CHAP,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  success.     This  system  prov 
^^^'  .duced  astonishing  effects  for  a  limited  period,  jia^ 


1793.    as  an  individual  who,  in  a  few  years,  squanders  t 
great  fortune,  outshines  all  those  who  Uve  only  m  i 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.     But  the  inevitable  p^| 
riod  of  weakness  soon  arrives ;  the  maniac  who  ( 
ichateaiib.^i*^s  his  dcmoniac  strength,  cannot  in  the  end  wit! 
j^^^^J^***- stand  the  steady  efforts  of  intelligence:  the 
97,98.      of  extravagance  is  in  general  short;    bankniji 
xxix.  4^ '  arrests  alike  the  waste  of  improvidence,  and 
^*  splendour  which  attends  it.* 

Cambon,  the  minister  of  finance,  in  August  l*} 
Prodi^ousmade  an  important  and  astonishing  revelation  oft 

issue  of  as-  ,  ,     ,  , 

si^nats.  lu length  to  which  the  emission  of  assignats  had  b 
effects,     carried  under  the  Resgn  of  Terror.     The  natic 
expenses  had  exceeded  three  hundred  millions 
francs,  or  above  L.  12,000,000  a-month;    the 
ceipts  of  the  treasury  during  the  disorder  wbic 
prevailed,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum;] 
and  there  was  no  mode  of  supplying  the  deficie 
but  by  an  incessant  issue  of  paper  money, 
quantity  in  circulation  on  the  15th  August  17 
amounted  to3,775,846,0S3  livres,  orL  lS5,000,OOOjf] 
the  quantity  issued  since  the  commencement  of  tb 
Revolution  had  been  no  less  than  5,100,000,G 
francs,  or  L.204,000, 000  sterling.   This  system  coo*^ 
tinned  during  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror,  and  pr 
duced  a  total  confusion  of  property  of  every  sort.  AB^ 
the  persons  employed  by  government,  both  in  thed^^ 
and  military  departments,  were  paid  in  the  paper  cor* ' 
rency  at  par ;  but  as  it  rapidly  fell,  from  the  enoh 
mous  quantity  in  circulation,  to  a  tenth  part,  andsooQ 
atwentiethof  its  real  value,  the  pay  received  wasmere- 
ly  nominal,  and  those  in  the  receipt  of  the  largest  ap- 
parent incomes  were  in  want  of  the  common  necessa? 
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life  Kchegm,  at  iSbe  head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  chap. 
Vth  a  nominal  pay  of  four  thousand  francs  a-month,    ^^^' 
m only  lathe  actual  receipt  on  the  Rhine,  in  1795,    1793. 
iij[.two  hundred  francs,  or  L.8  sterling  in  gold  or 
jjmr — a  smaller  sum  than  is  the  pay  ol  an  English 
Iwitenant :.  and  Hodie,  the  commander  of  100,000 
m^  the  army  of  La  Vendee,  hesought  the  govern- 
ipBttcsend  him. a  horse,  as  he  was  unable  to  pur- 
one,  and  the  military  requisitions  had  ex- 
tall  those  in  thecountry  where  he  commanded. 
Ifiach  was  the  condition  of  the  superior,  it  may  be 

what  was  the  situation  of  the  inferior  i  j^^^^ 

and  private  soldiers;   while  in  their  ownp&rCam. 

Btiy.  they  were  literally  starving,  and  the  ne-ia^ifpl' 

of  conquest  was  felt  as  strongly,  to  enable  ^^3^15, 

to  Uyo  on  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  as  to^^  Hist. 

Purl-  xxxi. 

the  sword  of  desolation  from  the  frontiers  of  445. 


I^Ihis  constant  and  increasing  depreciation  of  the 

Its, produced  its  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  Their  ra. 
\  unprecedented  enhancement  of  the  price  of  pro-  S^iom'*' 
and  all  the  articles  of  human  consumption. 
&B  asaignats  were  not  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of 
Im  national  domains^  because  the  holders  were  dis- 


nominal  value,  were  defrauded  of  the  greater 
their  property.  The  working  classes,  whose 
in  consequence  of  the  total  destruction  of 
general  decline  of  consumption,  and  univers 
nation  of  industry,  had  by  no  means  risen  in 
tion  to  this  fall  in  the  value  of  the  assignats. 
themselves  miserably  off  for  the  necessaries 
while  the  farmers,  raising  the  price  of  the! 
sions  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  value  ol 
soon  elevated  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  la] 
poor.  This  state  of  things,  so  opposite  to  wl 
had  been  led  to  expect  as  the  result  of  a  rev 
excited  the  most  vehement  discontent  ami 
working  classes ;  they  ascribed  it  all,  as  is 
V^!^'^  the  case,  to  the  efforts  of  aristocrats  and  fore 
282, 284/  and  demanded  with  loud  cries  that  they  sfa 
149/'     'led  out  to  the  guillotine.^ 

It  became  then  absolutely  necessary  to  I 
Origin  of  course  to  a  maximum :  powerful  as  the  Coi 
the  mrxi^^  ^^  Public  Safety  was,  a  longer  continuance 
mum  on  pubUc  discoutcnts  would  have  endangered  il 
^"^^'      ence.     Com  was  indeed  not  wanting ;  but  tti 
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bmA  to  issue  a  decree,  oompelliog  the  farmers  and  chap. 
gnm-merchaats  to  declare  what  stock  they  had  in     ^^^' 
Iheir  possessioiit  and  to  bring  it  to  the  public  mar-    ^^93. 
bts  at  a  price  fixed  by  each  commune.   Domiciliary 
liHts  were  aathorized,  to  inspect  the  stock  of  each 
hblder  of  grain,  and  false  returns  punished  by  a  for- 
litue  of  the  whole.    In  addition  to  this,  the  distri- 
IttioD  of  bread  by  the  bakers  was  provided  for  in  ^ 
It  most  minute  manner ;  no  one  could  obtain  it 
noat  producing  a  carte  de  sureUf,  issued  by 
ll  Revolutionary  committees ;  and  on  that  carte 
pi  inscribed  the  number  of  his  family,  and  the 
itity  to  be  delivered  to  each  member.     Finally, 
^pat  an  end  to  the  scandalous  scenes  which  gener- 
took  place  at  the  bakers'  doors,  it  was  enacted 
each  bread  shop  should  have  a  rope  attached  to 
each  person,  as  he  arived,  was  obliged  to  take 
his  hand,  and  remain  quietly  there  till  all  be- 
him  were  served.     But  in  the  struggles  of  dis* 
it  and  famine,  the  cord  was  frequently  broken, 
conflicts  ensued,  and  nothing  but  a  prompt  in- 
tion  of  military  force  was  able  to  restore  tran- 
(rillity.    To  such  minute  and  vexatious  regulations  l^^-^*^^^ - 
iHovornments  reduced  when  they  once  violate  thoray  4/ 


by  whieh  their  industry  is  maintained.  Dur 
perils  and  chances  of  a  revolution,  the  tend 
gambling  of  every  sort  prodigiously  increased 
who  had  the  sword  of  Damocles  continually  bi 
ed  over  their  heads,  sought  to  make  the  most 
numerous  chances  of  making  money,  which  tb 
rise  and  fall  of  the  assignats,  and  the  boundli 
fusion  of  articles  of  luxury  brought  into  the 
by  the  ruin  of  their  owners,  naturally  occi 
So  enormous  did  the  evils  become,  that  o 
July  179d»  the  forestalling  of  provisions  was  d 
a  capital  crime,  and  the  penalty  of  death  wai 
manner  extended  to  all  those  who  retained 
of  subsistence  without  bringing  them  to  dai 
or  who  did  not,  within  eight  days  from  the  ] 
tion  of  the  decree,  make  a  declaration  to  thi 
juij^2^'  cipal  officers  of  his  district^  of  the  amount  o 
M^^'teur  ^i^°^>  including  wine  and  oil,  he  had  in  has 
July  27, '  a  specification  of  the  proportions  in  which 
Th.T.i62.goii^g  to  bring  it  to  market.^ 

The  Bourse  of  Paris  was  crowded  with  1 
General    revolutionists,  ci-dcvant  priests,  ruined  nob 
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riien  for  Uie  moment  on  the  wheels  of  fortune,  chap. 

Such  was  the  universal  dissolution  of  manners,  ari-  ^^V- 
mg  from  the  dread  of  popular  jealousy,  that  almost  1793. 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention  lived  publicly 
with  mistresses,  who  became  possessed  of  much  of 
fte  ioflaence  in  the  state.  To  have  done  otherwise 
Mold  have  exposed  them  to  the  blasting  suspicion 
if  their  being  Christians,  and  Royalists.  This  pre- 
ilnling  dissolution  of  manners  appeared  in  the  most 
kriking  manner,  in  the  great  number  of  divorces 
fkrhich  took  place  during  this  calamitous  period  of 
ftench  history.  They  were  owing,  partly  to  mar- 
Ikge  being  now  declared  a  civil  contract,  dissoluble 
it  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
jirtly  to  the  irreligion  and  lax  morality  of  the  age; 
{had  partly  to  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  life  and 
Mm  for  immediate  enjoyment,  which  had  seized 
^  classes,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  From 
mse  combined  causes,  the  morality  of  the  age,  as 
wasured  by  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  sunk  lower  in 
fhvoltttionary  France  than  it  had  ever  been  in  mo-*  Th.  t, 
fcm  Europe  ;*  and  the  number  of  divorces*  in  the  Hist,  deia 
irrt  burst  of  social  regeneration,  exceeded  what  hadg^^^^gg'^* 
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been  known  in  Rome  under  the  despotism  of  thi 
Caesars. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Paris  aiil 

over  France  a  less  extraordinary  and  memoratlf 

monument  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.    When  the  G^ 

number  of  rondists  woro  overthrown,  on  the  31st  May  179| 

in  Paris     the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  different  jails  of  Parti 

R^^of^was  about  1150;  but  before  three  months  of  tM 

Terror.     Reign  of  Terror  had  elapsed  their  number  wt 

doubled,  and  it  gradually  rose  to  an  average  of  jti 

seven,  and  at  la^t  eight  thousand^  constantly  in  r«if 

tivity  in  the  metropolis  alone.    The  official  bulletbu 

published  weekly,  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  tb 

jails  of  Faris,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu 

ments  of  the  Revolution,*  andLeveaux's  Jourmli 

la  Montagne,  the  Jacobin  organ  of  Paris,  set  up  oi 

the  2d  June  1793,  has  at  least  done  one  service  I 

humanity  by  having  preserved  the  dismal  record.  Il 

is  equalled  only  by  the  catalogue  of  the  executioii^ 
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wUcht  lomg  rammig  from  seven  to  ten,  at  length  chap. 
ma  to  forty  and  fifty,  and,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,     ^^^' 
|id  reached  eight;/  arday.    If  we  apply  these  num-   ^793, 
bn  to  the  remainder  of  France,  which,  considering 
m  enormoua  accdmulation  of  prisoners  at  Lyons, 
pialoii,  and  La  Vendue,  seems  a  most  reasonable 
tion^  and  call  the  population  of  Paris  650,000, 
^about  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  population 
^f  ranoe,  which  at  that  period  contained  about 
},000  80ttl8,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  result,  that 
I  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Terror,  the 
in  jail,  almost  all  for  political  offences, 
I  eonstantly  over  all  France  forty-five  thousand, 
k  in  its  latter  stages  had  risen  to  three  hundred 
tand^  of  whom,  for  a  month  before  the  fall  of 
pierre,  from  two  to  three  thousand  were  daily 
\  to  death  h/  tike  guillotine.   The  smallest  of  these 
ibers  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  the  number 
if  iprisoners^  and  a  thousand  times  the  number  of - 
QMutions,  which,  since  the  atrocious  era  of  the 
\efocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  disgraced  the 
lont  period  of  the  monarchy. 
The  forced  requisitions  of  horses,  ammunition. 


n^isicms,  and  stores  of  every  sort  from  the  people,  p^^^^^  ^ 
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CHAP,  tors  or  manufacturers,  were  seized  for  the  state;  al 
^^^'  .the  arms  of  every  description  appropriated  by  the 


1793.   government  commissioBers  ;  the  great  hotels  of  tb 

emigrants,  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  cm 

verted  into  vast  workshops  for  the  manufacture  d 

arms,  clothing,  or  equipment  for  the  armies,  or  m^ 

zines  for  the  storing  of  subsistence  for  the  use  of  tl| 

people.     The  principal  manufactory  of  arms  wi 

established  at  Paris,  and  the  whole  workmen  in  irol 

and  jewellery  pressed  into  its  service.     It  soon  bl 

came  capable  of  sending  forth  a  thousand  musketiii 

day.     To  such  a  length  did  the  dictators  carry  tbfl| 

principle  of  managing  every  thing  of  their  own  ii 

thority,  that  they  compelled  a  return  of  the  whole  sdli 

sistence  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  endeavomil 

to  purchase  it  all,  and  distribute  it  either  to  Al 

armies,  or  at  a  low  price  to  the  imperious  citisel 

of  the  towns.     This  system  of  forced  requisitioi 

gave  the  government  the  command  of  a  large  prt 

portion  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom 

and  it  was  enforced  with  merciless  severity.    IM 

only  grain,  but  horses,  carriages,  and  conveyanoei 

of  every  sort,  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  cultivi* 

tors ;  and  as  the  payment  ihey  received  was  men^ 

in  assignats,  it  in  truth  amounted  to  nothing.  TbcA 

exactions  excited  the  most  violent  discontent,  W 

1  Decree,  ^^  onc  Ventured  to  give  it  vent ;  to  have  expresni 

Aug.  16    dissatisfaction,    would  immediately  have  led  to  • 

1793. '     denunciation  at  the  nearest  Revolutionary  comont* 

Au^^^r^'  ^^®>  *"^  P^'  ^^^  complainer  in  imminent  hazard flf 

1793.  Hist,  his  life.     To  complete  the  burden,  the  democraiie 

463,464.  power,  incessant  clamour,  and  destitute  situation  of 

^g^g^jJ?J'the  people  in  the  great  towns,  rendered  it  indispeB- 

deUConv.  sable  to  adopt  some  general  measures  for  their  to* 

246.    '     lief ;  ^  and  the  only  method  which  was  found  eflbo- 
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tnl,  was  to  pat  the  great  cities  on  the  same  footmg  chap. 
with  the  armies,  and  give  the  agents  of  government .  ^^^' 


the  right  of  making  forced  requisitions  for  their  sup-    ^793. 
port. 

The  maintenance  of  such  immense  hodies  of  men 
as  the  idle  Revolutionists  in  the  great  cities  com-P^^c 
posed,  soon  came  to  be  of  itself  equal  to  the  whole  for  tbo 
idmiflistration  of  an  ordinary  government.    A  hoard  ^^^p^^. 
wu  appointed  of  five  directors,  who  soon  had  t^^jjl^'?,**^^* 
Aoosand  persons  in  their  daily  pay,  incessantly  oc- 
cipied  in  enforcing  these  requisitions  for  the  sup- 
fort  of  the  great  cities.     That  of  Paris  was  of  itself 
u  army.     No  less  than  636,000  persons  daily  re- 
odved  rations  at  the  public  offices,  amounting  to 
djfhteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  sacks  of  meal ; 
Qd  the  attention  of  government  was  incessantly  di- 
iMed  towards  keeping  the  citizens  in  good-humour 
ijf  regularity  in  their  distribution.     The  losses  sus- 
hined  by  the  agriculturists  in  providing  for  this  daily 
DQDsumption  were  enormous ;  the  cost  of  producing 
Sieir  grain  had  augmented  tenfold  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  paper,  and  yet  they  were  only  paid  the  former 
price  by  the  requisitionists.     The  farmers  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  ten  francs  a-day  to  their  labourers,  in- 


uiiea  on  neyer-endiDff  financial   embarrassments.      < 

the  State,  _  ,^  ,       .  ^       .  _ 

and  forced  ment  Dougbt  gram  from  foreigners  for  tw4 
theopSm^'^^^s  the  quintal,  and  retailed  it  to  the  j 
classes,  for  fourteen  ;  the  cessation  of  agricultural  li 
a  great  part  of  the  country  rendered  it  ii 
sable  to  carry  on  this  ruinous  commerce  to 
extent,  and  the  losses  thence  accruing  to  t 
were  stated  by  Cambon  as  enormous.  The 
of  feeding  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  soon 
almost  as  great  as  maintaining  its  fourteen 
The  Convention  introduced  the  ruinous  sj 
distributing  every  day,  to  every  citizen  of  t 
tal,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  • 
pound  of  bread,  at  the  price  of  three  sous  i 
nats  ;  a  burden  which,  from  the  fall  in  the 
paper,  soon  became  almost  as  great  as  that 
porting  them  altogether.  As  provisions,  ii 
quence  of  these  prodigious  efforts  made  in  fi 
the  metropolis,  were  far  cheaper  there  thai 
surrounding  districts,  smuggling  from  the 
the  other  went  on  to  a  vast  extent,  and  a 
complaints  were  made  of  the  great  fnrtiiiM 
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aceording  to  the  fortunes  of  the  individuals ;  and  chap. 
oat  of  an  income  of  50,000  francs,  or  about  L,g(XX)    ^^^' 
^year,  they  took,  in  1792,  36,000  francs,  or  about    1793. 
L1600.    This  immense  burden  was  calculated  as 
Skely  to  produce  at  once  a  milliard  of  francs,  or 
L40,000,000  sterling;  and,  as  a  security  for  thisij^.^^  p^^., 
idrance,  the  persons  taxed  received  assignats,  or^^^i" -^/>i> 
lere  inscribed  as  public  creditors  on  the  grande atii^Conv. 
hre  of  the  French  funds — a  security,  in   citlierlJQQ^^IJ:,^ 
BHe,  depending  entirely  on  the  success  of  the  Rc-^^-^^^'^' 
nlution,  and  which  proved  in  the  end  almost  eln-li  uz^' 

The  public  creditors  of  every  description  con- 
ioned  to  be  paid  in  assignats  at  par,  notwithstanding  Confusicn 
fceir  having  fallen  to  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value ;  and  Rovo- 
!  other  words,  they  received  only  a  tenth  part  of*°*^<>"»''y 
hat  was  really  due  to  them.     To  perpetuate  still 
uther  the  dependence  of  the  public  creditors  of 
rery  description  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution, 
le  plan  was  projected  by  Cambon,  and  adopted  by 
le  Convention,  of  compelling  all  holders  of  stock  to 
irrender  to  government  their  titles  to  it,  and  in  lieu 
F  every  other  written  right,  they  were  merely  in- 
bribed  on  the  grande  livre  of  the  French  debt ;  and 
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CHAP.  '*  In  thk  manner/'  said  Cambon,  <<  the  deb 
^^^'  .tracted  by  despotism  becomes  indistinguishabli 


17S3.    that  contracted  since  the  Bevolution ;  and  ] 

despotic  power,  should  it  ever  reviye,  to  distil 

its  ancient  creditors  from  those  of  the  new  ri 

As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  you  w 

the  <^pitalist  who  now  desires  the  restoratioi 

King,  because  he  has  a  king  for  a  debtor,  an 

fears  that  he  will  lose  his  fortune  if  he  is  n 

established,  desire  equally  vehemently  the  pre 

tion  of  the  Uepublic,  when  his  private  interei 

1  cambon,  irrecoverably  wound  up  in  its  preservation." 

Rapport    whole  crcditors,  both  royal  and  republican. 

Grand      paid  ouly  in  assignats,  which  progressively  fel 

isjim^fiftl^*  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  and  at  last,  in  I7 

Hist.  Pwi-a  two  hundredth  and  fiftieth  part  of  their  m 

XXXI.  446,        -  1  •        1  on 

459. Th.^. value;  so  that  m  the  space  of  a  few  years  ti 
193!  £K8t  ™^^t  ^^  entirely  elusory,  and  a  national  banki 
deu  Cony,  had  in  fact  existed  many  years  before  it  was  fo 
819.    '     declared  by  the  Directory.' 

All  the  measures  of  government,  however 

Continued  vigorous  and  despotic  soever,  proved  inadequ 

fall  of  the  sustain  the  falling^  value  of  the  assisiiats,  01 

Serere      dowu  the  money  price  of  provisions,  or  artii 

agdoBt     daily  consumption,  which  necessarily  rose  witl 

fer?!^"    prodigious  additions  to  the  circulating  mediun 

all  public  efiect  the  object,  they  had  recourse  to  new  an 

companies.  ^^^^  oppressive  regulations.     To  destroy  th€ 

petition  of  rival  companies,  which  preventc 

direction  of  capital  towards  the  purchase  of  t 

tional  domains,  they  abolished,  by  decree,  8 

insurance  societies,  and  all  companies  of  eve 

scription,  of  which  the  shares  were  transferabl 

hand  to  hand ;  they  declared  traitors  to  their 

try  all  those  who  placed  their  funds  in  any  i 
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s  in  countries  with  which  the  republic  was  at  chap. 
and  condemned  to  twenty  years  of  irons  every     ^'^' 
tt  convicted  of  refusing  payment  of  any  debt  in    1793. 
lats,  or  entering  into  any  transaction  in  which 
vere  received  at  less  than  their  nominal  valuer 
person  convicted  of  buying  or  sellhig  assignats 
a  be  punished  with  death,  by  a  decree  of  5th 
mber.     They  ordered  that  the  bells  of  thegept.  29* 
ihes  should  every  where  be  melted  down  into 
ieces,  to  answer  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
ntry ;  and  passed  a  decree,  which  ranked  fore- 
ig  with  capital  crimes,  and  punished  it  with 

•  By  this  last  law,  it  was  declared  that  every 
ras  to  be  considered  as  a  forestaller,  who  with* 

from  circulation  merchandise  of  primary  ne- 
y,  without  immediately  exposing  it  to  public 
The  articles  declared  to  be  of  primary 
sity,  were  bread,  wine,  butchers-meat,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruits,  coal,  wood^  butter,  cheese, 
f  cotton  stuffs,  and  dress  of  every  description 
)t  silks.  For  all  these  articles  a  tariff  of  prices 
ixed,  far  below  what  they  could  be  purchased 

*  produced  by  the  retail  dealers,  manufacturers, 
rmers.     To  carry  into  execution  this  iniquitous 


^^*I^*' 1*2 ""^  would  have  destroyed  all   the  industry  of  F 
15,  and  42,  and  handed  over  the  people  to  the   unmiti 

Th.T  204  . 

207. '     'horrors  of  actual  famine.^ 

These  extravagant  measures  had  not  heen 
Direful  Tuonths  in  operation,  before  they  produced  th< 
thcM  "laws,  disastrous  effects.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
in  Paris  and  all  the  principal  towns,  were 
business  of  every  sort  was  at  a  stand ;  the  laws 
7na.vimum,  and  against  forestallers,  had  spread 
and  distrust  as  much  among  the  middle  classei 
had  commenced  the  Revolution,  as  the  guil 
had  among  the  nobles  and  priests,  who  had 
its  earliest  victims.  The  retail  dealers,  wh 
purchased  their  stock  from  the  wholesale  men 
before  the  maximum^  and  at  a  price  higher 
that  allowed  by  the  new  tariff,  were  compelli 
the  terror  of  death,  to  sell  at  a  loss  to  theme 
and  saw  their  fortunes  gradually  melting  an 
their  daily  transactions.  Even  those  who  ba 
in  their  stock  after  the  imposition  of  the  mast 
were  in  no  better  situation,  for  that  regulatioi 
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nd  by  the  masmum  entailed  ruinous  losses  on  chap. 
IS  tradetmeii.    The  consequence  was,  that  the    ^^^- 


Mter  part  of  iJbe  shops  were  every  where  closed,    1793. 
id  those  who  continued  {o  do  business,  did  so 
fy  bjr  fraud;  the  worst  articles  alone  were  exposed 
public  sale  at  the  legal  price,  and  the  best  reserved 
r  those  who  were  willhig  in  secret  to  pay  their 
si  value.     A  sepulchral  silence  reigned  in  the 
m  gay  and  joyous  capitaL   In  many  streets  hardly 
ihop  was  open  ;  not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
ndows  at  night;  and  the  doors  were  all  barricaded,  '^^^°^x|{. 
give  the  inhabitants  the  means  of  escape  by  the  ^^^*  1^7. 
lek  windows,  if  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  4oo.       ' 


to  their  doorsJ  * 
The  people,  who  perceived  these  frauds,  and  wit- 
Med  the  closing  of  so  great  a  number  of  shops,  Excessive 
OPS  transported  with  fury,  and  besieged  the  Con-^^^^^^p|^^ 
BOtion  with  the  most  violent  petitions,  insisting^omtho 
bt  llie  dealers  should  be  compelled  to  reopen  their  prices. 
iiops,  and  continue  to  sell  as  usual,  in  spite  of 
Bf  loss  they  might  sustain.    They  denounced  the 
itdiers,  who  were  accused  of  selling  unwholesome 
last ;  the  bakers,  who  furnished  coarse  bread  for 
bpoor,  and  fine  for  the  rich ;  the  wine-merchants. 
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CHAP,  demands  in  a  violent  speech.     "  We  sympsrt^bite,* 

. I— said  hoi  ^^  with  the  evils  of  the  people,  because  wi 

1793.   ^^^  ^^^  people  ourselves  j  the  whole  counsel  is  com* 

Sept.  4  and  posed  of  Sans  Culottes;  it  is  the  sovereign  molti* 

'       '  tude.    We  care  not  though  our  heads  fall,  providsl 

posterity  will  deign  to  collect  our  skulls*     It  is  ml 

the  Gospel  which  I  invoke — ^it  is  Flatov     He  thirt? 

strikes  with  the  sword  should  be  struck  with  tfac 

sword ;  he  that  strikes  with  poison  should  be  sitndk 

with  poison;  he  that  famishes  the  people  shoull 

die  of  famine.     If  subsistence  and  articles  of 

chandise  are  wanting,  from  whom  shall  the 

pie  seize  them  ?  From  the  Convention  ?  No.  Fnn 

the  constituted  authorities  ?     No.     They  will 

them  from  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants.    It 

arms,  and  not  gold,  which  are  wanted  to  set  in 

iParLzxiz.tion  our  manufactories  ;  the  world  must  know 

^'^^^^'the  giant  people  can  crush  all  its  mercantile  spec* 

Hist,  de  lalations.     Rousscau  has  said,  when  the  people  ham 

409°  437.'  nothing'  else  to  eat,  thejf  wiU  eat  the  rich.**  * 

Intimidated  by  such  formidable  petitioners, 
Renewed  Assembly  and  the  Municipality  adopted  still  momj 
measures   rigorous  mcasurcs.     Hitherto  they  had  only  fiiflii 

of  seventy   ,,  ^,,  ^  ..  *'• 

by  the  Mu- the  pricc  of  articlcs  of  necessity  m  a  maBufactorn 
and^thi  State,  now  they  resolved  to  fix  the  price  of  the  rat 
Conven-  material ;  and  the  idea  was  even  entertained  of 
ing  the  material  and  the  workmen  alike  for  the 
vice  of  the  state,  and  converting  all  France  intooM 
vast  manufactory  in  the  employment  of  govemmenfc  1 
The  communes  declared  that  every  merchant  wbo 
had  been  engaged  in  business  for  above  a  year,  wko 
either  abandoned  or  diminished  it,  should  be  flflrt 
to  prison  as  a  suspected  person ;  the  prices  wUch 
the  merchant  could  exact  from  the  retailer,  and  tba 
retailer  from  the  customer,  were  minutely  fixed ;  tin 
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^lutionary  committees  were  alone  permitted  to  chap. 
tickets,  anthorizing  purchases  of  any  sort;  one    ^^^' 
es  of  bread,  of  coarse  quality,  was  only  allowed    171>3. 
t  baked ;  and  to  prevent  the  scandalous  scenes 
h  daily  occurred  at  the  bakers'  shops,  where  a 
)er  of  the  poor  passed  a  part  of  the  night  with 
ord  in  their  hands,  it  was  enacted  that  the  dis- 
.tion  should  commence  with  the  last  arrived  ;  a 
lation  which  only  changed  the  direction  of  the 
lit.     These  regulations  were  speedily  adopted 
the  municipality  of  Paris  over  all  France.   Soon 
the  Convention  adopted  the  still  more  hazardous 
of  fixing  the  prime  cost  of  all  articles  of  rude  Sept.  5, 
uce.     The  price  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the^'^^' 
»  of  1790,  augmented  by  certain  fixed  rates  for 
profit  of  the  different  hands  through  which  they 
jd,  before  reaching   the  consumer.     To  carry 
execution   the  numerous  regulations   on  this 
set,  a  commission  of  subsistence  and  provision- 
iras  appointed,  with  absolute  powers,  extending 
all  France  ;  it  was  charged  with  the  execution 
lie  tarifis,  with  the  superintendence  of  the  con- 
\  of  the  municipalities  in  that  particular  ;  with 
binually  receiving  statements  of  the  quantity  of ^ 


suddenly  been  swallowed  up.  The  compan;; 
I  ijg^  Indies,  the  last  existing  mercantile  establic 
Amu,xii.  ^as  aboHshed ;    government  resolved   to  h 

147  149.  • 

Th.V  409,  investment  for  capital  but  the  purchase  of 
^^^'        tional  domains.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  opulent  classes  tl 
Grinding  revolutionary  enactments  pressed  with  severit 
opp^ression  ^^^^  equally  oppressive  to  the  poorest.  Ni 
poor.  truth,  were  the  labouring  poor  subjected  to  8 
and  such  vexatious  restraints,  or  obedience  i 
enforced  by  such  numerous  and  sanguinary  ] 
ments.  No  one  ventured  to  indulge  in  any 
or  abandon  himself  to  any  gratification ;  i 
cun^ency  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  p 
ceived  their  wages  merely  in  paper  assignat 
which  they  were  unable  to  purchase  the  nea 
of  life,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  their 
elation.  Liable  to  the  guillotine  if  they  eith 
above  the  maximum,  or  refused  to  take  the  as 
at  their  legal  and  forced  value,  ten  times  tl 
trinsic  worth,  the  dealers  had  no  resource 
close  their  shops,  and  become  mendicants  lik 

-.-^j. ^i.  i.1 ^jaa^ 1 :>• 
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Lwn  by  the  efiect  of  the  forced  sales  enjoined  by  chap. 
wnment.     Only  one  kind  of  bread,  of  the  black-    ^^^' 


and  ooarsest  kind,  was  to  her  had,  and  that  could    ^794. 

obtained  in  no  other  way  but  by  receiving  tickets  ^ 

n  the    Revolutionary  committees,  and  waiting  do  la  Com- 

r  the  night,  or  for  hours  during  the  day,  at  the  Pari!».  25th 

ra  of  the  bakers,  with  a  rope  in  their  hands.  The  ^^y^^"^*^' 

les  of  the  weights  and  measures,  of  the  days  and  Amis^xii. 

ithSy  were  changed ;  the  labouring  poor  had  only  aniliist.' 

Be  Sundays  in  the  month  instead  of  four;  the^^''^*^j^^^^- 

solations  of  religion,  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  435. 

-e  at  an  end.^ 

^.11  the  eflforts  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salva- 

n,  after  sometime,  became  insufficient  to  procure  an  Their  dcs- 

equate  supply  of  subsistence.     Commerce  escaped  dejliorabie 

\  ruinous  law  of  the  mjaximum^  and  it  escaped  it^'on^^**^**^"- 

the  most  disastrous  of  all  ways,  by  a  total  cessa- 

n.    Want  of  the  severest  kind  was  experienced  in 

sry  branch  of  human  comsumption  ;  the  ordinary 

[iplies  of  butcher-meat  failed,  and  as  it  could  still 

publicly  sold  only  at  the  maximum^  the  butchers 

|xsed  only  the  most  unwholesome  kind  of  food,  and^l^roh  5, 

lerved  that  of  the  better  sort  for  clandestine  sale.* 

Iw  evil  soon  extended  to  other  articles;  vegetables. 
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CHAP,  violent  indignation  at  these  practices,  and,  tc 

^^^'    stop  to  them,  the  commune  enacted  that  no  bi 

1794.    should  be  permitted 'to  go  out  to  meet  the  ca' 

their  way  to  the  markets;  that  no  meat  sho 

Feb.  15,    bought  or  sold  but  at  the  established  stalls;  ai 

^^^^'       no  crowd  should  be  allowed  to  collect  roa 

butchers'  doors  before  six  in  the  morning,  ins 

three,  the  time  when  they  usually  began  to  an 

These  regulations,  like  all  the  others,  failed  of 

the  crowds  were  just  as  great  and  as  clamoroni 

the  butchers'  shops  as  before ;  Yiolent  tumul 

stantly  arose  among  those  who  had  got  posses 

the  ropes  at  their  doors;  and,  as  a  last  re 

the  government  was  preparing  to  lay  out  tfa 

ParLMxii  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Tuileries,,of  the  Luxembourg,  am 

459.   Th.  the  opulent  persons  round  Paris,  in  the  cult 

151.    '     of  garden  stuflfe.* 

At  length  the  evils  arising  from  the  nuL 
People  of  became  so  excessive,  that  the  inhabitants  oi 
on  reduced  ^®^^  obliged  to  be  put  on  an  allowance  of 
rations,     food*     The  commisslon  for  provisions  fixed  d: 

Fresh  ar-  .  •         i        <• 

bitrary  consumptiou  at  ^5  oxcu,  150  quintals  of  muti 
throir/^veal,  and  900  hogs.  All  the  animals  intern 
If"^-    ,    the  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  were  broi 

21st  and  .  '^ .  ,  '^ 

22d  Feb.   a  public  markct-placc,  where  alone  meat  was 

ed  to  be  sold  \  and  the  butchers  were  only  \ 

to  deliver  every  five  days  half  a  pound  of  i 

each  family  for  each  head.     The  same  ca\ 

surcte  were  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  c 

» Decree,  tccs  for  this  scauty  aid,  as  for  the  rations  of 

1794.  ^  '  Shortly  after,  the  supply  of  wood  and  charo 

^J*^^*''^- found  to  fail,  and  laws  were  passed,  prevent! 

10,  and     one  from  having  in  store  more  than  a  very 

5trMarch  quantity  of  these  necessary  articles.*      Last 

^J^3Jq'^*^  Convention,  in  February  1794,  proclaimed  aj 

3H.        fast  for  six  weeks  so  far  as  butcher-meat  Wi 
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eoned.    *'D^ne  the  fast  I  propose,"  said  Barere,  chap. 

*^ff  it  will  come  in  spite  of  you.     We  shall  soon L. 

bie  neither  meat  nor  candles.     The  oxen  which    ^'^^^'^- 
M  killed  just  now»  have  not  enough  of  suet  in  them 
lunake  candles  for  their  own  slaughtering/'* 
biAs  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances  continued 
|i  be  excessive,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  another  conver- 
iBiard,  or  L.40,000,000,  in  assignats,  recourse  was  JJ^^j^f^*^* 
li  to  a  new  forced  exaction  from  the  rich.    This  perpetual 
iiaifted  of  100,000,000  francs,  or  ^4,000,000,*"°*"^"^ 
Ueh  was  levied  upon  them  without  any  ohligation 
;  reimbursement,  even  in  the  depreciated  paper  of 
m  BepnbUc.     To  complete  the  dependence  of  the 
At  on  the  Bevolutionary  government,  Cambon 
Srried  into  effect,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a 
IQJect  for  the  conversion  of  the  numerous  class  of 
fe  annuitants,  who  were  public  creditors^  into  hold- 
la  of  a  perpetual  annuity.     To  accomplish  this  oh- 
M^  a  scale  was  adopted,  by  which  to  the  older  class 
Ismail  life  annuitants  under  L.80,  and  above  forty 
JMTS  oi  age,  the  annual  income  was  preserved,  and 
lb  conversion  only  enforced  against  the  excess  of 
Imr  annuity  above  this  sum.     This  modification  of 
PRaw  was  some  relief  to  the  most  indigent  class  of 
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at  this      able  leader  and  historian,  M.  Thiers,  demoi 

penod.  , 

that  the  picture  drawn  by  a  contemporary 
was  not  overcharged;  and  that  the  genius 
Burke  had  justly  discerned,  through  the  fu 
democracy,  the  galling  bondage  it  was  inflict 
mankind.     "The  state  of  ]b>ance,"  says  h 
perfectly  simple.     It  consists  of  but  two  d 
tions ;  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.     Tl 
has  the  whole  authority  of  the  st^te  in  their  1 
all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the  public, 
confiscations  of  individuals  and  corporations, 
have  taken  the  lower  sort  from  their  occup 
and  have  put  them  into  pay,  that  they  ma 
them  into  a  body  of  janissaries  to  overrule  ai 
property.     The  heads  of  these  wretches  thej 
suffered  to  cool.     They  supply  them  with  a  fd 
fury  varied  by  the  day,  besides  the  sensual  s 
intoxication  from  which  they  are  rarely  free, 
have  made  the  priests  and  people  formally 
the  Divinity  ;  they  have  estranged  them  fron 
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e  peneoated  landed  interest;   they  are  the  chap* 
mn  and  the  farmers.    By  the  very  circum- _5!Zl^ 
\  of  thdjr  heing  of  some  property,  though  nu-    1-79^ 
IS  in  some  points  of  view,  they  cannot  he  very 
lerable  as  a  number.    lu  cities^  the  nature  of 
locupations  renders  them  domestic  and  feeble; 

country,  it  confines  them  to  their  farm  for 
tttice.  The  National  Guards  are  all  changed 
^formed.  Every  thing  suspicious  in  the  de- 
ion  of  which  they  were  composed  is  rigorously 
(led.  Committees,  called  of  vigilance  and 
,  are  every  where  formed — a  most  severe  and 
nizing  inquisition,  far  more  rigid  than  any 
ever  known  or  imagined.  Two  persons  can*' 
eet  and  confer  without  hazard  to  their  liberty, 
ren  to  their  lives.  J^umbers  scarcely  credible 
been  executed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
uris,  and  in  most  other  towns,  the  bread  they 
I  a  daily  dole,  which  they  cannot  obtain  with« 
daily  ticket  delivered  to  them  by  their  masters. 
tndes  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are  actually  impri- 
•    I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  France 

are  not,  for  various  state  crimes,  so  few  as 
y  thousand  actually  in  jail — a  large  proportion 
>ple  of  property  in  any  state.    If  a  father  of  a 
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CHAP.  The  commissioners  of  the   National   Conventi(H), 
^^^'  .who  are  the  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  and 


1794.    really  exercise  all  its  powers,  make  continual  circuits 

through  every  province,  and  visits  to  every  army. 

There  they  supersede  all  the  ordinary  authorities, 

civil  and  military,  and  change  and  alter  every  thing 

l^^^^^X.  at  their  pleasure.     So  that,  in  effect,  no  deliberatiTe 

Works,  VII.  '^  '  ' 

136.         capacity  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants."  ^  • 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
Estrange-  cedeutcd  changes  in  society,  however,  the  moral 
Dantonistslaws  of  uaturc  wcro  uncoasingly  working,  and  pre- 
Fwe"r"*^  paring  in   the  present  triumph  of  wickedness,  its 
final  and  condign  punishment.     Divisions,  as  usual, 
had  sprung  up  in  the  victorious  body  on  the  de- 
struction of  their  opponents.     Two  parties  remained 
opposed,  on  different  principles,  to  the  Decemvirs, 
and  whose  destruction  was  indispensable  to  their 
despotic  authority.     These  parties  were  the  Mode* 
rates  and  the  Anarchists.     At  the  head  of  the  for- 
mer  were  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins }  the  latter 
was  supported  by  the  powerful  municipality  of  Paris.' 
It  has  *  been  already  observed,   that  Danton  and 
his  party  were  strangers  to  the  real  objects  of  the 
revolt  on  May  31.      They  aided  the  populace  iu 
the  struggle  with  the  Convention ;  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  establishing  the  oligarchy,  whidi. 
directed,  and  finally  triumphed  by  their  exertioos. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Assembly,  Bobespieno 
urged  Danton  to  retire  to  the  country.     **  A  tent- 
pest  is  arising,''  said  he  j  ^^  the  Jacobins  have  nofc 
forgot  your  relations  with  Dumourier.     They  hat^ 
your  manners ;  your  voluptuous  and  indolent  habits 
are  at  variance  with  their  austere  habits  and  undy- 

*  Burke  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 
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^g  energy.     Wiihdraw  for  a  moment ;  trust  to  a  chap. 
nendy  wlu>  w31  watch  oyer  your  danger,  and  warn .  ^^^' 


IM  of  the  first  moment  to  return/'    Danton  fol-    1794. 
Mred  his  advice,  nothing  loath  to  get  quit  of  aij^o.  p^. 
KtioD  of  which  he  hegan  to  dread  the  excesses  ;^*^*||-^^* 
■d  his  party  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Dic-^oo/soi. 
ttorial  Gh>vemment.^ 

The  leaders  of  this  party  were  Danton,  Philip- 
leaox,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d*Eglantine,  andPrindpiM 
JFesterman,  the  tried  leader  of  August  10.  Their  tonuls. 
nineiples  were,  that  terror  was  to  be  used  only  for 
he  establishment  of  freedom,  not  made  an  instru- 
■ent  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
(Boed  it ;  they  wished  above  all  things  that  the 
IqNiblicans  should  remain  masters  of  the  field  of 
btde,  but  having  done  so,  use  their  victory  with 
moderation.  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  they 
Mfrobated  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Dictators, 
fbttt  the  victory  of  3 1st  May  had  ensured  the 
kriunph  of  the  populace;  desired  to  humble  the 
Anarchists  of  the  municipality,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  discharge  from  con- 
hement  those  imprisoned  as  suspected  persons,  and 
fittdve   the  despotic  committees   of  government. 


of  government  after  the  revolt  of  31st  May,  ai 
reap  for  themselves  all  the  fruits  of  the  victorjf 
their  forces  had  mainly  contributed  to  achieva 
had  flattered  themselves  that  their  weight, 
head  of  the  powerful  municipality  of  Paris, 
the  whole  armed  force  of  the  capital  at  thei 
mand,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  esl 
ed  them  in  all  the  offices  of  government ;  b 
had  been  outwitted  by  Robespierre  and  the 
mittee  of  Public  Salvation,  who,  equal  to  thei 
in  democratic  energy  and  popular  arts,  were  fi 
superiors  in  talent,  and  had  the  great  advan 
being  in  possession  of  a  preponderating  influ 
the  Convention.  Hence  they  strove  to  supplai 
in  popular  favour  by  still  louder  professions 
pular  zeal,  and  the  open  professions  of  im 
opinions.  Hence  the  orgies  of  the  goddess  of 
and  other  indecent  mummeries,  with  whic 
>  Hist.  captivated  the  populace  of  Paris,  but,  in  the 
20^1 207!'  its  abler  and  less  selfish  leaders,  disgraced  1 
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tics.    The  Anarchists  incessantly  charged  the  chap. 
ideratea  with  comiptioni  and  heing  the  secret.  ^^^* 


nts  of  foreign  eonrts.   The  treason  of  Dumourier,    ^7^* 

0  had  heen  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Danton,  Matuai  re. 

1  in  an  eqnal  manner  made  the  subject  of  empas-of  the^ 
Mdinveetiye.     "It  is  you,"  replied  the  Danto-JJ;^'^;^ 
tSy  **  who  are  the  real  accomplices  of  the  stranger ;  chisu. 

ffy  thing  draws  you  towards  them,  both  the  com- 
n  violence  of  your  language,  and  the  joint  design 
ftrertom  every  thing  in  France.  Behold  the  ma- 
kracy,  which  arr«>gate8  to  itself  more  than  legis- 
ive  authority ;  which  regulates  every  thing,  police, 
xdstence,  worship ;  which  has  substituted  a  new 
igion  for  the  old  one ;  replaced  one  superstition 
another  still  more  absurd  ;  which  openly  preaches 
msm,  and  causes  itself  to  be  imitated  by  all 
B  municipalities  in  France.  Consider  those  war- 
fees,  from  whence  so  many  extortioners  issue,  who 
rry  desolation  into  the  provinces,  and  .discredit 
B  Bevolution  by  their  conduct.  Observe  the  mu- 
opality  and  the  committees — what  do  they  pro-^ 
m  to  themselves,  if  it  is  not  to  usurp  the  Execu-  Amis,  xii. 
re  and  Legislative  authority,  to  dispossess  thenbtPari. 
DDvention,  and  dissolve  the  government?     Who5"-2|5, 
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CHAP,  in  private  on  sinister  designs.     Is  he  rich?    That 
^^^'    renders  the  danger  the  greater,  that  he  will  corrupl 
1794.    the  citizens  hy  his  largesses.     Is  he  poor?     None  mi 
dangerous  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Is  h 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  ?     He  is  revolving  what 
he  calls  the  calamities  of  his  country.     Is  he  gay  and 
dissipated  ?     He  is  concealing,  like  Caesar,  ambitUM 
under  the  mask  of  pleasure.     Is  he  virtuous  and  i 
austere?     He  has  constituted  himself  the  censor^  i 
the  gov/ornment.     Is  he  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  and 
a  poet?  He  will  soon  acquire  more  consideration  thai 
the  rulers  of  the  state.     Has  he  acquired  reputatioi 
in  war  ?    His  talents  only  rendered  him  the  more  fan 
midable,  and  make  it  indispensable  to  get  quit  of  hii 
authority.     The  natural  death  of  a  celebrated  manii 
become  so  rare,  that  historians  transmit  it  as  a  mafe 
ter  worthy  of  record  to  future  ages.     Even  the  deadi 
of  so  many  great  and  good  citizens,  seems  a  less  cala- 
mity than  the  insolence  and  scandalous  fortune  of 
their  denouncers.     Every  day  the  accuser  makes  Ml 
-  triumphal  entry  into  the  palace  of  death,  and  reaps 
the  rich  harvest  which  is  presented  to  his  faandi. 
The  tribunals,  once  the  protectors  of  life  and  pro* 
"cTrd^Uer  P^^^J*  ^^^®  becomc  the  organs  of  butchery,  when 
R6r.  M6m.  robbery  and  murder  have  usurped  the  names  of  cob- 
si"  53.    '  fiscation  and  punishment.'*^      Such  is  the  picton 
drawn  of  the  effect  of  popular  government  by  the  man 
who  was  called  the  first  apostle  of  liberty  I  And  how 
striking  the  coincidence,  that  in  drawing  with  the 
pencil  of  Tacitus  a  picture  of  Eoman  servitude  under 
Nero  and  Caligula,  he  was  exhibiting  a  portrait 
which  none  could  fail  to  recognize  of  France,  under 
the  government  which  his  own  democratic  transports 
had  contributed  to  impose  upon  its  inhabitants. 
Danton  and  his  friends  made  the  greatest  eSatiB 
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detach  Bobespierre  from  tbe  sanguinary  faction  chap. 
th  whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  and  at  first  with    ^^^' 
ne  appearance   of   success.      The   Convention,    ^^94. 
der  his  direction,  had  passed  several  decrees  for  Efforts  of 
)  succour  of  the  destitute,  and  for  the  establish- detach"Ro. 
sDt  of  a  general  system  of  public  instruction,  though  ^^''j'JJ^ 
3  general  confusion  and   general  corruption   of Municipa. 
Tenor  functionaries   had   prevented  their  being  *^^* 
rried  into  execution.     He  had  taken  some  steps 
Hrards    a   moderate    government ;    in    the    Con- 
ation he  had  publicly  stopped  the  trial  of  the 
renty-three  deputies,  who  were  detained  in  prison 
consequence  of  having  protested  against  the  arrest 
the  Girondists.     He  had  reprobated  the  ultra- 
?olutionary  measures  of  Hebert  and  the  munici- 
ility,  and  strongly  condemned  the  anti-religious 
ummeries  which  had  been  acted  in  the  Convention 
id  Notre-Dame.     He  had  not  only  read,  but  cor- 
seted, the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Vieux  Cordelier," 
bere  he  was  adjured  in  the  most  touching  language 
) embrace  the  sentiments  of  humanity.    The  ^our-^^^^^^j 
dde  la  Montagne,  a  journal  entirely  under  his  Lac.  Pr. 
irection,  had  brought  forward  an  able  article  on  136/138. 
he  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  favourable  Jji^^^^g*]" 
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CHAP  was  on  the  wane.     He  was  accused  of  ModeraHnii 
^^^*  .and  the  groups  of  the  Jacobins  began  to  mnrmorat 


1794.   hig  proceedings. 

In  truth,   the  Revolution  had  now  reached  iti 

Caim'mat-  culminating   point — the    reaction    had  begun. 

lahrEe- Robespierre,  with  all  his  fanaticism  in  favour  of 

volution,  democracy,  felt,  as  strongly  as  any  man  in  France 

the  necessity  both  of  some  religious  impressions  to 

form  a  curb  upon  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  of 

a  strong  central  government  to  check  their  excessei. 

He  early  felt  a  horror  at  the  infidel  atrocities  of  tho 

municipality,  and  saw  that  such  principles,  if  per*  : 

sisted  in,  would  utterly  disorganize  society  throngb-  1 

aux  rois.  Voltaire  a  dit,  *  Si  Dlea  n*e3dstait  pas  il  faudrait  rinventarf  1 
cette  maxime  nc  pourrait  ^tre  trop  pay^  dans  une  monarchie;  itth  J 
dans  une  republlque,  et  an  moyen  de  Feducation  national,  moi  je  di%  j 
*  Si  mon  fils  veut  des  dieux,  il  faut  qu  il  les  invented  " — La  FeuSle  k  "^ 
Salut  PubHquej  November  1,  1798.  ^ 

In  the  Journal  de  la  Montague^  Number  158,  it  was  answered,  efi- 
dently  by  tbe  hand  of  Robespierre,  though  the  article  bears  the  sfgoft* 
tare  of  Charles  Leveaux : — "  L^auteur  dit  assez  clairement  queropioioa 
de  Texistence  d*un  Dieu  est  utile  k  une  monarchie,  et  que  Fatbtae  j 
convient  aux  r6publiques.  Cette  assertion  est  absolament  faoflM^  <t  j 
dementie  par  toute  Fhistoire.  Deux  choses  sont  pemicieuses  et  falaki 
au  genre  humain — deux  choses  tendant  egalement  k  la  destruction  dl 
la  soci^t^  humaine — Fatheisme  et  la  superstition :  mais  Tideederefb- 
tence  d'un  Etre  Supreme  fut  de  tout  temps  la  base  de  toute  vertociiiH 
politique,  domestique.  Ceux  qui  jeterent  les  fondemens  de  la  r^publi- 
quc  Romaine  avaient  le  plus  grand  respect  pour  une  IntelligeDce  Su- 
preme ;  et  I'attachment  sublime  et  inviolable  des  Romains  auxsenMM 
est  un  des  moyens  qui  a  le  plus  contribuc  d  leur  donner  ce  caricteiv 
mMe,  intrepide,  et  courageux,  source  de  toutes  les  grandea  aetioosfB 
feront  toujours  le  sujet  de  notre  admiration.  Mais  11  ^tait  atb£e  k 
s^nat  de  Rome  lorsqull  eut  la  bassesse  de  vendre  ii  C^sar  la  dietittfi 
perpetuelle — ^il  ^tait  athee  lorsqu  il  rampa  l&chement  sous  Aogast^i  I* 
bourreau  de  la  liberte :  et  c'est  sous  la  regno  de  Tath^isme  que  se  vor 
dominer  sur  le  genre  humain  un  Tib^re,  un  Neron,  un  Caligule-q» 
d^truis^rent  sur  la  terre  jusqu^a  la  moindre  etincelle  de  la  libert^ 
L*id^  d  une  Intelligence  Supreme,  qui  dirige  et  qui  est  eUea^ 
Tordre  qui  regno  dans  runivcrs,  doit  etre  la  base  de  toute  instmetic* 
civile,  de  toute  soci^te  humaine,  de  toute  instruction  pubUqiw*'' 
Jourwd  de  la  Montagne,  dth  November  1793,  No,  1^8. 
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at  France.    When  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  the  chap. 
biefis  of  the  municipality,  appeared  in  the  Conven-.  ^^^* 


on  with  the  Goddess  of  Reason  and  the  troop  of   ^^1)4. 
pera-danoers,  Bobespierre  and  St  Just  were  ob- 
trred  to  cast  a  look  of  indignation  at  the  scene, 
dd,  rising  up,  they  left  the  Assembly.     That  was 
le  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  favour  of 
rder  and  religion.      Markworthy   circumstance  I 
lie  series  of  causes  and  efiects  which  overthrew 
lie  Bevolution  that  had  sprung  from  the  atheistical  smiv!  dc  la 
octrines  of  the  philosophers,  began  with  the  practi- J^^^^^ 
d  application  of  those  very  doctrines  themselves  J  144. 
With  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  times,  Robes- 
ierre  resolved  to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  by  First  indi- 
be  extermination  of  the  Anarchists,     The  first  in-j^ntcnUoir'^ 
lication  of  this  determination  appeared  in  his  speech  g^.  ^J?^ "^^"j, 
i  the  Jacobin  Club  on  the  21st  of  November,  destroy 
*Let  men,''  said  he,  "  animated  by  a  pure  zeal,  lavarchisul 
ipon  the  altar  of  their  country  the  useless  and  pom- JlPJ'g^^* 
Mas  monuments  of  superstition  ;  but  by  what  title 
loes  hyx>ocrisy  come  here  to  mingle  its  influence  with 
tint  of  patriotism  ?     What  right  have  men,  hitherto 
uiknown  in  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  to  come 
into  the  midst  of  you,  to  seek  in  passing  events  a 


would  go  further :  who,  under  the  pr 
destroying  superstition,  would  establish 
itself.  Every  philosopher)  every  individi 
liberty  to  adopt  whatever  opinion  he 
whoever  imputes  it  to  him  as  a  crime  i 
but  the  legislature  would  be  a  thousa 
more  blamable,  who  should  aet  on  such 
The  Convention  abhors  all  such  attempts. 
^  maker  of  metaphysical  theories,  but  a  pop 
charged  with  causing,  not  only  the  righti 
character  of  the  French  people  to  be  respe 
is  not  in  vain  that  it  has  proclaimed  the 
man,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Athc 
aristocratic  belief.  The  idea  of  a  Suprec 
who  watches  over  oppressed  innocence,  and 
triumphant  crime,  is^  and  ever  will  be,  popi 
people,  the  unfortunate,  will  ever  applaud  i 
never  find  detractors  but  among  the  rid 
guilty*  I  have  been  since  my  youth  but  a 
,    rent  Catholic  ;  but  I  have  neither  been  a  C( 

*  Journal 

dea  Jaco-  uor  a  lukewarm  defender  of  hiimanitv.     1 
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nry  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  Revolutionary  chap. 
'» in  order  to  avoid  the  blasting  imputation  of.  ^^^' 


imftioii,  and  keep  up  his  reputation  for  unflineh-    l?^^- 
BMdution  and  incorruptible  integrity.     For  this 
oae^  he  resolved  at  the  same  time  that  he  should 
iff  Hebwty  Chaumette^  and  the  Anarchists,  to 
B  with  equal  severity  against  Danton,  Camillc 
Donlins,  and  the  Moderate  party.     By  so  doing, 
anld  keep  up  the  appearance  of  even-handed 
Be»  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Committee  of 
Se  Salvaticm  over  all  the  fitctions  in  the  state,  and 
ive  the  only  rival  that  stood  between  him  and 
dominion.    But  while  these  ambitious  or  envious 
tves  were  not  without  their  influence  in  suggest- 
this  bold  and  exterminating  policy,  yet  were 
es{uerre  and  St  Just,  in  adopting  it,  not  without  > 
impulse  of  public  and  elevated  motives.     They 
Bved  in  good  faith,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
parties  in  the  state,  of  which  those  leaders  were 
vspresentatives,  were  alike  dangerous  to  republi- 
institutions;  the  one  by  urging  them  on  to  an- 
by,  the  other  by  paving  the  way  for  a  return 
aonarchy.     Stem  advance,  unrelenting  severity, 
ire  destruction  of  all  classes  above  the  people  in 
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justifying  myself  in  the  eyes  oS  the  people, 
not  iNa  9,  clifficult  task.  I  call  upon  those  n 
beei^  murmmdog  against  me  to  speeify  their 
for  I  will  answer  them  in  public.  I  perceivi 
I  ascended  the  tribune,  a  murmur  of  dis 
tion  prevail.  Have  I  then  lost  the  chara< 
of  a  free  man  ?  Am  I  not  the  same  as  '. 
your  side  in  the  days  of  alarm  ?  Have  yo 
freqi^ently  embraced  me  as  a  friend,  who  w 
to  die  with  you?  For  your  sake  have  1 1 
overwhelmed  by  persecutions  ?  I  have  bee 
the  most  intrepid  supporters  of  Marat ;  I  in 
shade  of  the  friend  of  the  people  to  bear  vi 
my  behajf.  You  would  be  astonished  if  y 
my  private  affairs ;  and  the  colossal  fortui 
my  enemies  and  yours  ascribe  to  me,  is  foui 
red9ced  to  the  slender  patrimony  I  have 
possessed.  I  defy  my  detractors  to  prove 
me  any  crime.  AH  their  efforts  will  be  ui 
shake  me ;  I  remain  erect  before  the  peopl 


„;ii 


,-q^^ 


T 
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^Dutton,*^  said  lie,  *' demands  a  commission  to  cHi\p. 
Esoiine  into  his  conduct :  I  consent  to  it,  if  he  ^^^' 
inks  it  can  be  of  any  ser?ice  to  him.  He  demands  1794. 
itatement  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
n :  I  agree  to  it  Danton,  you  are  accused  of  being 
emigrant ;  of  having  retired  to  Switzerland ;  of 
ring  feigned  illness  to  conceal  your  flight;  of 
ing  desirous  to  become  Regent  under  Louis  XYII. ; 
having  made  arrangements  at  a  fixed  on  time  to 
iclaim  that  remnant  of  the  Capets ;  of  being  the 
ief  of  a  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy;  of  being 
rorse  enemy  to  France  than  either  Pitt  or  Cobourg, 
gland,  Austria,  or  Prussia ;  of  having  filled  the 
Bontain  with  your  creatures.  It  is  said  that  we 
Bd  not  disquiet  ourselves  about  the  inferior  agents 
foreign  powers;  that  their  conspiracies  merit 
ly  contempt;  but  you,  you  alone,  should  be  led 
k  to  the  scaffold  r'  Loud  applauses  followed  this 
Id  declaration ;  when  they  had  subsided,  he  con- 
ned, turning  to  his  astonished  rival — ^^  Do  you 
t  know,  Danton,  that  the  more  a  man  is  gifted 
di  energy  and  public  spirit,  the  more  the  public 
lemies  conspire  for  his  overthrow  ?  Do  you  not 
low,  does  not  every  one  who  hears  me  know,  that 
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CHAP,  rival,  and  threw  him  off  his  guard  by  feigned  expres- 
^^^'  .sions  of  regard. 


1794.        On  the  very  next  day,  a  new  decree,  augmentiDg 
Increase  of  the  despotic  powcrs  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
o/go^era! Salvation,  was  passed.  "  Anarchy,"  said  Billaud  Va* 
™"^       rennes,  in  the  preamble  of  the  report  on  which  th«g 
decree  was  founded,   ^^  menaces  every  republic  aliki^ 
in  its  cradle  and  its  old  age.     Our  part  is  to  sirml 
against  it.''     On  this  principle,  the  decree  enacted^ 
that  a  bulletin  of  the  laws  should  be  established}; 
that  four  individuals  should  have  the  exclusive  righli 
of  framing  it ;  that  it  should  be  printed  on  a  parti^j 
cular  paper  and  type,  and  sent  down  to  the  provinoei^ 
Dec.  4,     by  post.     The  Convention  was  at  the  same  timi 
^^^^'       declared  the  "  Centre  of  Impulsion  of  Govemment,*J 
— a  dubious  phrase,  under  which  was  veiled  th|] 
despotic  authority  of  the  committees.     The  author 
rity  of  the  departmental  assemblies  was  abolished^ 
for  every  thing  except  matters  of  local  administric 
tion ;  and  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  deatbb^ 
to  correspond  on  any  political  matter  with  eadl 
other,  raise  forces  or  taxes  of  their  own  authorityr"^ 
or  correspond  with  or  receive  instructions  from  any* 
body  but  the  committees  at  Paris.     Thus  the  libe^1 
ties  of  the  provinces  were  rapidly  perishing  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Sal- 
vation.    All  the  powers  of  government,  which  by 
former  decrees  were  vested  in  different  bodies,  wOT 
by  this  decree  centred  in  the  Committee  of  PuWic 
Salvation.     It  alone  was  directed  to  conduct  tbt 
foreign  diplomacy,  to  appoint  generals,  admiral^ 
and  ambassadors,  and  the  whole  constituted  auibo- 
rities   were  ordered  to  correspond  with  it,  and  re- 
ceive their  instructions  from  it  alone.     Supported 
by  the  Jacobin  club,  of  which  Robespierre  hadnof 
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pot  the  entire  direction,  and  all  the  affiliated  clubs  chap. 
»fer  France,  this  despotic  power  was  now  established    ^^^- 
n  a  solid  basis :  for  it  rested  on  the  ardent  demo-    1794. 
rats,  who  at  once  directed  the  magistracies  and  ^  Hist. 
nflaenced  the  armies.     A  despotism  had  grown  up  2^)*^^' 
at  of  the  very  excess  of  liberty.    France  was  already  J^'Jf 
iq[inning  to  enter  the  bloody  path,  which  leads  192, 207*. 
ram  democratic  anarchy  to  regular  government.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  strife  of  the  Dantonists  and  Anar- 
kists  became  daily  more  conspicuous.  One  of  the  Atuckiof 
liter,  Ronsin,  had  affixed  over  all  the  walls  of  Paris  |^^^;^ 
k  placard,  in  which  he  declared,  that  out  of  a  hun-^^®  ^°v- 
Ired  and  forty  thousand  souls  at  Lyons,  fifteen  hun- 
iked  only  were  not  accomplices  of  the  revolt  in  that 
hj9  and  that  before  February  all  the  guilty  should 
lerish,  and  their  bodies  be  floated  by  the  Bhone  to 
Toalon.  Camille  Desmoulins  vigorously  attacked 
ins  atrocious  faction,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
Stttmed  on  the  infamous  Hebert,  whom  he  accused 
tf  bdng  **  a  miserable  intriguer,  a  caterer  for  the 
pillotine,  a  traitor  paid  by  Pitt ;  a  wretch  who  had 
Meived  200,000  francs  at  different  times,  from  al- 
Aoit  all  the  factions  in  the  Bepublic,  to  calumniate 
Arir  adversaries ;  a  thief  and  robber,  who  had  been 


While  the  parties  were  in  this  state  of  exs 

Secret      at  each  other,  the  Committee  of  Public 

betwtJen'*^  boldly  interposed  between  them,  and  resolve 

Robes-      their  discord  the  means  of  destroying  both. 

the  Muni,  with  political  dexterity  by  this  singular  si 

cipaiity.     ^Y^^  parties,  Robespierre  and  the  memlx 

municipality  came  to  an  understanding,  1 

tion  of  which  was  the  mutual  abandonmei 

personal  friends.     Robespierre  gave  up 

Camille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporte 

vengeance  of  the  municipality ;  and  they  i 

ed  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Ronsin,  Clootz, 

party,  to  the  Decemvirs.    By  this  arrange 

important  objects  were  gained ;  two  form! 

tions  were  destroyed,  and  a  rival  to  the  i 

of  the  dictator  was  removed.    It  seemed  i 

to  accuse  the  government  of  tending  towi 

chy,  when  it  had  destroyed  the  atheistic 

in  the  municipality ;  and  equally  hopeless 

it  with  moderation,  when  it  had  struck 


4.^  i». 


.:4.^  4.1, 
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in  proceeding  against  so  powerful  a  faction  as  the  chap. 
Anarchists,  headed  by  so  weighty  a  body  as  the.  ^^^' 


nonicipality  of  Paris.  They  began  their  operations    -^794. 
by  a  purification  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  as  it  was  called,  Pun6c». 
vhieh  went  on  for  several  days  in  the  middle  of  jacobin 
December.    In  the  course  of  these   discussions,  j^^^-^^^ 
Robespierre  denounced  Hebert  in  the  most  violent 
tonns.     He  was  only  re-admitted  on  his  declaring 
Ifcat  '*  the  gospel  appeared  to  be  a  book  of  exoellent 
■orality ;  and  that  all  true  Jacobins  should  follow 
ili  precepts ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  founder 
if  all  popular  societies.''    But  he  succeeded  in 
Ittlading  Anacharsis  Clootz,  a  Prussian,  who  had 
aoqnired  notoriety  by  styling  himself  "  the  orator  of 
Hie  human  race.''     He  did  so  by  the  never-failing 
drrice  of  representing  him  as  the  secret  agent  of  the 
ABies.*    At  the  same  time  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Anarchist  faction  were  in  this  manner  excluded  by 
tile  all-powerful  influence  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Cbmmittee  of  Public  Salvation,  Danton,  Camille 
Beimoulins,  Parris,  Colombot,  and  all  the  other 
leiders  of  the  Moderate  party  were  admitted.     By^  ^^^^^^ 
tUs  decisive  measure  the  Anarchists  were  rendered  des  Jaco- 
vholly  powerless  in  the  Jacobins;'  and  a  severe an'a '15th 


Announce- vengeance  in  the  Assembly.  "Without 
poject  m^"all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  are  conspirii 
▼entiolu"  7^^  >  within,  all  their  friends  are  aiding  th( 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  till  hope  is  ae^ 
crime.  We  must  stifle  the  external  an 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  or  perish  with  it 
circumstances,  the  only  principles  of  govei 
to  govern  the  people  by  the  force  <rf  R 
their  enemies  by  the  force  of  Terror.  1 
of  a  popular  government  in  peace  is  Vii 
revolution,  it  is  Virtue  and  Terror  :  Vi 
out  which  Terror  is  fatal — Terror,  with 
Virtue  is  impotent.  The  government  ol 
tion  is  the  despotism  of  liberty  agains 
The  opposite  factions  with  which  we  ha 
tend  march  under  different  banners,  and  I 
routes  ;  but  their  object  is  the  same,  the 
zation  of  the  popular  government,  and  th 

t  "  H  faut,"  said  Robespierre,  "  consid6rer  Camille  IX 
ses  vertus  et  ses  faiblesses.  Quelquefois  faible  et  coi 
courageux,  et  toujours  r^publicaiD,  on  Fa  yu  sacoessive 
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of  granny.     The  one  tends  to  this  object  by  its  chap. 
letniDg  to  weakness;  the  other,  by  its  tendency  to_  ^^^' 


Bscess.     The  Republic  must  steer  between  these    179^- 
buo  shoals»  impotence  and  excess.     Tyrants  have 
irisfaed  to  throw  us  back  into  servitude  by  modera- 
tion ;  sometimes  they  aim  at  the  same  object  by 
throwing  us  into  the  opposite  extreme.     These  two 
ntremes  terminate  in  the  same  point.     Whether 
they  fall  short  or  overshoot  the  mark,  they  equally 
Bias  it.     The  friend  of  kings  and  the  orator  of  the 
koman  race  understand  each  other  perfectly.     The' Rapport 
hnatic  covered  with  his  relics,  and  the  fanatic  whopferre, 
preaches  atheism,  are  closely  allied.    The  democratic  ^7^93,^ 
birons  are  twin-brothers  of  those  at  Coblentz ;  and^^*-  P"*"'- 
MMnetimes  the  bonnet  rouges  are  nearer  the  talons 469,  Mig. 
f^ges  than  would  be  at  first  imagined.     The  onelj:^^^/.; 
of  these  factions  would  change  liberty  into  a  baccha-^^^*  ^^• 
lalian ;  the  other,  into  a  prostitute.^ 

"  Foreign  powers  have  vomited  into  France  able 
vilhdns,  whom  they  retain  in  their  pay.  Thej  de- 
liberate in  our  administrations,  insinuate  themselves 
mto  our  sections  and  our  clubs,  sit  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  eternally  direct  the  counter-revolution  by 
the  same  means.   They  flutter  round  us,  surprise  our 
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CHAP,  in  the  value  of  money ;  profit,  in  fine,  by  every  i 
^'^'   .dent,  to  turn  it  against  France  and  the  Revoktio 


1794.    Such  is  the  inrariable  policy  of  revolutionary 

to  impute  to  strangers  the  natural  effect  of  t1 
own  passions  and  vices.     This  speech  was 
to  be  printed,  and  circulated  over  all  France, 
was  followed  by  a  decree,  sending  Biron,  Ci 
son,  Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strasbourg,    and  all 
■Hist. Pari. friends  of  Dumourier,  Custine,  and  Houchard, 
466'Th^ri.^he  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  from  whence  they 
120, 121.  sQQu  after  conducted  to  the  scaffold.^ 

"  Citizens,"  said  St  Just,  some  time  after,  " 
Remarka.  wish  a  repubUc ;   if  you  are  not  prepared  at 
to^^^nLe'same  time  to  wish  for  what  constitutes  it,  you 
sfj^^^  be  buried  under  its  ruins.     Now,  what  com 
March  2,  a  republic  is  the  destruction  qf  every  thing  Wi 
opposes  it.     You  are  culpable  towards  the  ref " 
if  you  have  pity  on  the  captives ;  you  are  cul] 
if  you  do  not  support  virtue;  you  are  culpable 
you  do  not  support  terror.     What  do  you  pi 
you  who  would  not  strike  terror  into  the  wi< 
What  do  you  propose,  you  who  would  sever 
from  happiness?    You  shall  perish,  you  who 
act  the  patriot  till  bought  by  the  stranger,  or 
in  ofiSce  by  the  government ;  you  of  the  ind 
faction,  who  would  save  the  wicked ;  you  of  the  k^l 
reign  faction,  who  would  be  severe  only  on  the  frM# 
of  freedom.    Measures  are  already  taken  ;  you  iN ; 
surrounded.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  France,Lib«<f 
has  risen  victorious  from  one  of  the  greatest  dangiH 
she  ever  encountered ;  the  terror  she  will  strike  iali 
her  enemies  will  for  ever  purge  the  earth  of  the  ooii^i' 
raters.  We  are  accused  of  cruelty ;  but  we  are  hunai^ 
in  comparison  of  other  governments.     A  momrdrf 
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on  the  blood  of  thirty  generations,  and  shall  chap. 
38itate  to  punish  the  guilty  of  one?     Do  we.  ^^^' 


ience  reverses  ?  the  indulgent  prophesy  calami-  ^794. 
Are  we  prosperous  ?  they  never  mention  our 
ses.  You  are  more  occupied  with  some  pam- 
than  the  Bepublic.  You  demand  the  opening 
prisons :  you  might  as  well  demand  at  once 
tisery  and  destruction  of  the  people.  The 
conspiracy  is  now  striving  to  save  the  guilty 
>nnerly  strove  to  save  the  tyrant.  A  monarchy 
lot  consist  in  a  king,  but  in  crime  ;  a  republic 

a  senate,  but  in  virtue.  Whoever  would  spare 
is  striving  to  restore  the  monarchy :  spare  the 
cracy,  and  you  will  have  thirty  years  of  civil* Hist. Pari. 
those  who  make  revolutions  by  halves,  only  syi.' Deux 
leir  own  graves.**     The  Convention,  awed  by^™**^^''^  • 
rants,  invested  the  committees  with  full  power  Mij^.u. 
Lsh  the  conspiracies.     They  decreed  that  Jfer-u.  145. 
id  Virtue  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.^ 
e  Anarchists  were  the  first  to  feel  the  vengeance 
eir  former  supporters.     They  in  vain  endea- Proscrip- 
d  to  rouse  their  ancient  partisans  in  the  com-^^°p°/^^° 

to  support  their  cause ;    terror  had  frozen  ^^^ists. 
heart.  As  the  danger  became  more  menacing. 
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CHAP,  openly  prevailed  on  the  4th  March.    Thej 
^^^'    went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  whole  Conv 


1794.  should  be  dissolved,  a  new  one  assembled,  adi 
named,  and  an  executive  government  orgs 
But  all  the  efforts  of  Hebert,  with  his  inl 
journal — Momoro,  with  the  resolutions  of  tl 
tion  Marat,  which  he  had  roused  to  espouse 
cause— and  Vincent,  with  his  frenzied  foil 
could  not  produce  a  popular  movement.  The 
cipality  held  back  ;  the  Jacobins  were  ruled 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  and  Robes 
Driven  from  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  whe 
Decemvirs  predominated,  they  sought  refuge  i 
of  the  Cordeliers ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Oi 
tion  alone,  that  of  Marat,  declared  in  their  ft 
in  all  the  others,  hesitation  and  division  of  o 
prevailed.  Terror  of  the  terrible  energy  * 
March  12.  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  paralysed  ever 
Seeing  public  opinion,  after  a  few  days,  suffii 
pronounced,  Robespierre  acted.  On  the  ni, 
the  12th,  the  whole  leaders  of  the  Anarchist 
arrested  by  their  former  agent,  Henriot,  at  th< 
of  the  armed  force  which  they  had  so  often  w 
xxxi.  329/ against  the  government,  and  sent  before  theR 
331.  Deux  tionary  Tribunal,  to  stand  trial  for  a  conspir 

Amis,  XII.  •'  ,  * 

122, 125.  put  a  tyrant  at  the  head  of  affairs.^ 

Hebert,    Ronsin,    Anacharsis   Clootz,   Mc 

Their  dis-  Vinccut,  and  fifteen  others  of  their  party,  m 

d^h.^*^*    condemned.      They  evinced  the  native  basen 

March  26.  their  dispositions  by  their  cowardice  in  thei 

moments.  .  The  infamous  Hebert  wept  from 

ness.    The  numerous  captives  in  the  prisons  of 

could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  behel 

tyrants,  who  had  sent  so  many  to  execution,  an( 

were  preparing  a  new  massacre  in  the  prison^ 
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fgnedy  in  their  turn,  to  the  scaffold.     The  popu-    chap. 
toe»  with  their  usaal  inconstancy,  manifested  joy  at     ^'^' 


leir  punishment,  and,  in  particular,  loaded  with    ^'^^^* 
■ledictions  the  very  Hehert,  for  whose  deliverance 
Mn  the  arrest  of  the  Convention  they  had  so  re- 
ntly  before  put  all  Paris  in  insurrection.     Such 
H  the  public  avidity  to  see  the  execution  of  these 
iders,   late  so  popular,   that  considerable  sums 
are  realized  by  the   sale  of  seats   on  the  fatal 
oriots,  to  witness  their  agonies,  and  on  the  tables 
fed  benches  arranged  round  the  scaffold.*     Hebert, 
particular,  was  the  object  of  universal  execration; 
s  atheistical  mummeries  had  alienated  all  the  bet- 
r  class  of  citizens,  and  the  numerous  denunciations 
)  had  undergone  from  Robespierre  and  St  Just, 
id  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the 
ipolace.      He  made  no  attempt   to   conceal  his 
rrors :  he  sank  down  at  every  step ;  and  the  vile 
opulace,  so  recently  his  worshippers,  followed  the*^?"* 
ir,  mimicking  the  cry  of  the  persons  who  hawked  125, 126.* 
is  journal  about  the  streets.     "  Father  Duchesne  ^2/182. 
lb  a  devil  of  a  rage.**t     The  victory  of  the  De-J-^^-^j^. 
emvirs  was  complete.     They  followed  up  the  blow ti.  310. 
f  disbanding  the  revolutionary  force  stationed  at  j^^^^^"  3^7' 


auu  ixijuvs' 


pierre.  house  of  the  foimer,  but  it  led  to  no  aecommo 
Danton  complained  violently  of  the  conduct 
former  friend ;  Robespierre  maintained  a  I 
reserve.  "  I  know,**  said  Danton,  "  all  the 
which  the  committee  bear  me,  but  I  do  not  i 
— "  You  are  wrong,**  said  Robespierre,  "  th< 
no  bad  intentions  against  you  ;  but  it  is  we 
explicit.** — "To  be  explicit,**  rejoined  Danton 
faith  is  necessary.  Without  doubt  it  is  necei 
coerce  the  Royalists ;  but  we  should  not  cc 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.** — "  And  who  1 
you,**  said  Robespierre,  *^  that  one  innocent 
has  perished?**  Danton  upon  this,  turning 
friend  who  accompanied  him,  said  with  i 
smile — "What  say  you?  not  one  innocc 
perished!**  They  parted  mutually  exasperati 
intercourse  between  them  immediately  ceased, 

*  In  the  proceedings  against  Hebert,  some  curions  facta 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  infamous  revolutionary  presi 
was  stimulated  during  the  principal  crises  of  the  Revolution, 
lowing  entries  appear : — 
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had  Robespierre  sufficient  evidence,  during  the  chap. 


XIV. 


t  that  immediately  followed  the  execution  of  the. 
irchists,   that  terror  had  reached  its  extreme    ^T^^- 
it»  and  that  a  return  to  humanity  was  ardently 
red  by  the  people.     Innumei^ble  addresses  were 
ented  to  the  Convention  between  the  2Gth  and 
L  March,  congratulating  them  on  the  execution  iHist.Pari. 
le  men  who  had  disgraced  the  Revolution  ;  the  ?"":.^-» 
lutionary  army,  of  which  Ronsin  had  been  thesoy.  Th. 
(9  was  disbanded  amidst  general  applause,  (30thjo\iln!^'de 
xh,)  and  a  discussion  had  even  taken  place  atlS^^iiJ- 

*  No.  139,  p. 

Jacobins,  as  to  recommending  the  removal  of  1124. 
busts  of  Chalier  and  Marat  from  their  hall. 
1  truth,  the  Dantonists  and  friends  of  humanity, 
joyed  at  the  punishment  of  Hebert  and  the  ex-  ^v^^^  or 
le  Anarchist  leaders,   gave  full  reins  to  their d'He°rbois 
lication,   and  imprudently  spread    the    report JJ^^Jj®/*" 
lugh  Paris,  that  the  reign  of  blood  was  about  to  March  29. 
linate.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest, 
the  busts  of  Marat  and  Chalier  should  be  de- 
red,  as  implicated  in  their  proceedings.     Collot 
erbois  and  the  Jacobins  sufficiently  showed,  how- 
,  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  had 
Qtention  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Revolu- 
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CHAP,  scribed   Chalier;    soon  they  will  proscribe  Mant' 
tooy  and  replace  bis  bust  by  some  other  one,  pro- 


1794.    bably  that  of  the  tyrant.  (^Lcfud  cries  of  indignation). 

Open  your  eyes  to  the  dangers  which  surroaadti 

you,  and  you  will  see  that  Tery  different  measi 

than  those  proposed  by  the  Moderates  are  now  Gallei 

for;  government  will  act  differently.     They  hiw 

caused  the  thunder  to  fall  on  the  infamous 

who  have  deceived  the  people ;  they  have  torn  fi 

them  the  masks  which  concealed  their  hideous  oal 

rages  ;  they  will  tear  the  mask  from  others :  let  n 

1  joura  de  *'^®  Moderates  suppose  that  it  is  for  them  that  i 

la  Mont,    have  held  here  our  glorious  sittings.     I  propose  iM 

Seance/    whoover  casts   a  doubt    on    the  martyr   Cbalieq 

^^^*  should  at  once  be  declared  a  counter-revolutioniil 

1125.        and  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.*** 

Alarmed  by  these  ominous  words,  the  friends 
j^rrest  of  DautoH  HOW  conjurod  him  to  take  steps  to  ensm 
*°  ^°*     his  own  safety ;  but  no  resource  remained  to  wi 
off  the  threatened  blow.     The  club  of  the  0 
deliers,  indeed,  was  devoted  to  him,  and  the  €< 
vention  in  secret  leaned  to  his  side ;  but  these  bodi 
had  no  real  power,  the  armed  force  was  entirely  i 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvatii 
Having  failed  in  rousing  public  opinion  by  meaoi^^ 
of  the  journals  of  his  party,  and  the  exertions  of  h» 
friends  in  the  Convention,  what  other  expedient!, 
remained ?     "I  would  rather,"  said  he,  "be  guilb- 
tined  than  become  guillotiner ;  my  life^  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  preserving ;  I  am  weary  of  existenoer 
Set  off  into  exile  I  do  you  suppose  that  one  caniai 
their  country  with  the  sole  of  their  shoe  ?  **    On  thi 
day  before  his  arrest,  he  received  notice  that  bis 
imprisonment  was  under  the  consideration  of  tba 
Committee,  and  he  was  again  pressed  to  fly ;  boV 
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moment's  deliberation,  he  only  answered,  chap. 
dlare  not  I"   In  the  night  his  house  was  sur-     ^*^- 


and  he  was  arrested,  along  with  Caniille  l?^'^- 
lins,  Lacroix,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and 
Qan.  On  entering  the  prison,  he  cordially 
d  the  captives  who  flocked  to  behold  him. 
emen,''8aid  he,  "I  hoped  to  have  been  the  March  so. 
»f  delivering  you  all  from  this  place ;  but 
m  among  you,  and  God  only  knows  where 
1  end/'     He  was  immediately  afterwards 

in  a  solitary  cell,  the  same  which  Hebert 
ently  before  occupied.  On  entering  it  he 
jd — «*  At  last  I  perceive  that  in  revolutions 
eme  power  finally  rests  with  the  most  aban- 
•  During  the  short  period  that  elapsed 
is  execution,  his  mind,  in  a  distracted  state, 

to  the  innocence  of  his  earlier  years.    "  He 
icessantly,**  says  his  fellow-captive  Riouffe, 
IS,  flowers,  and  the  country/*     Then,  giving 
unavailing  regret,  he  exclaimed — "  It  'was'^^'?"^^.. 
tar  ago  that  1  was  the  means  of  instituting  126, 127. 
rolutionary   Tribunal:  may  God  and  man 310, 312. 
me  for  what  I  did!    I  hoped  in  so  doing J^J^^^^^' 

a  second  massacre  in  the  prisons ;  it  was  Hist.  Pari. 


X  aiiivii)   luc  pi  cai\iciii)  ga\c  it  uia  fiJt;j^t;iJ 

"  I  will  maintain/'  said  he,  "the  liberty  o 
let  every  one  freely  eKpress  his  opinion, 
his  colleagues  that  we  are  here  for  the  p 
concerned  only  with  their  interest.     It 
have  done  with  individual  disputes.  Let  t 
of  the  Revolution  prove  to-day  their  love  1 
I  will  proclaim  the  decrees  which  have 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  of  speech." 
plauses  followed  these  words  ;  and  from 
tion   which   prevailed,    there  is   no   doul 
Danton  had  been  brought  before  them,  1 
ful  voice  would  have  broken  the  talism 
xxxii  67.  Decemvirs,   and  closed  the  reign  of  blc 
xii.  127.     Robespierre  immediately  mounted  the  tril 
"  From  the  trouble,  for  long  unknown, 
Bobe-       "  which  reigns  in  the  Assembly ;  from  the 
spierro'i    produccd  bv  the  words  you  have  iust  heard 

speech         *^  •'  •  .  i 

subdues  dent  that  a  great  interest  is  at  stake,  anc 
point  now  to  be  determined  is,  whether  th 
a  few  individuals  is  to  prevail  over  that  of 
try.     We  shall  see  this  day  whether  the  C 
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them. 
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rabeau  and  Dumourier,  with  Hebert  and  chap. 
de  Sechelles ;  you  have  made  yourself  the     ^^^' 
tyranny.     Mirabeau,  who  contemplated  a    ^794. 
f  dynasty,  felt  the  value  of  your  audacity, 
red  it :  you  have  abandoned  all  your  former 
s,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  you  till 
(acre  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.     At  every 
.  have  deserted  the  public  interest;  you  have 
ched  yourself  to  the  traitor  party.**     The 
spired  by  these  words  restored  silence  to  the 
on ;  and  at  the  same  time,  St  Just,  followed 
her  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
ntered  the  hall.    With  slow  steps,  a  sombre 
led  air,  they  approached  the  Tribune,  when 
rre  ajrain  addressed  Legendre,    "  Go  on  ;  it 
lat  all  the  associates  of  the  conspirators  we 
isted  should  at  once  make  themselves  known. 
5  heard  of  the  despotism  of  the  Committees, 
confidence  which  the  people  have  reposed  in 
which  you  have  transferred  to  the  Commit- ^Hist.Pari. 
not  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  patriotism,  os^  Deux. 
2t  to  be  afraid ;  but  I  say,  whoever  trembles  ^pg^^i.m*' 
oment  is  guilty,  for  never  did  innocence  fear  Mij?.  ii. 

°         "^  311i,  313. 


mce  of  the  public  authorities."    Unanimous  Lac!  ii 
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CHAP,  punished.   The  utter  absurdity  of  imputing  t 
^^^*  .such  contradictory  crimes,  and  supposing  t 


1794.   league  with  their  bitterest  enemies,  was  too 

to  escape  observation  ;  but  the  Assembly,  m 

Conv.  ui.  by  fear,  crouched  beneath  their  tyrants,  and 

K^'fr  67  ^^^'^^^^  amidst  loud  applause,  sent  the  ace 

Uc.  ii/     the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal.  .  The  galleries  i 

Thiers.  VI.  their  example.     From  those  benches,  whei 

m  201.  iggued  so  often  bursts  of  applause  at  their  s{ 

313.         were  now  heard  only  fierce  demands  for  their 

When  removed  to  the  Conciergerie,  prep 

Their  trial  to  their  trial,  the  astonishment  of  the  capti' 

tion.^*^*^*^'*^  great  as  when  they  entered  the  LuxeE 

"  My  late  brethren,**  said  Danton,  "  und 

nothing  of  government ;  I  leave  every  thinj 

most  deplorable  confusion :    *Twere  better 

poor  fisherman  than  the  ruler  of  men.   My  on 

fort  is,  that  my  name  is  attached  to  some  decree 

will  show  that  I  was  not  involved  in  all  thei: 

On  their  trial,  which  began  on  the  2d  and  coi 

to  the  5th  April,  they  evinced  their  wonted  fi] 

and  addressed  the  judges  in  unusual  terms  oi 

nation.     Danton,  being  interrogated  by  th< 

dent  concerning  his  age  and  profession,  replied- 

name  is  Danton,  sufficiently  known  in  the  hii 

the  Revolution  ;  I  am  thirty-five ;  my  abode  w 

be  in  nonentity  ;  and  my  name  will  live  in  tl 

theon  of  history."    Camille  Desmoulins  ansn 

^^  I  am  of  the  same  age  as  the   Sans-culotb 

Christ,  when  he  died.**     Danton  spoke  with 

and  resolution  in  his  own  defence.     ^*  My 

said  he,  with  that  powerful  organ  which  ha^ 

so  often  raised  in  the  cause  of  the  people^ 

have  no  difficulty  in  refuting  the  calumnies  con 

in  the  act  of  accusation.     Let  the  cowards  wl 
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le  me  be  brought  forward ;  I  will  speedily  cover   chap. 
iin  with  confusion.     Let  the  Committees  appear  ;     ^'^- 
squire  them  both  as  accusers  and  judges.     Let    ^^U-t, 
m  appear ;  they  will  not.     It  matters  little  what 
^ent  you  pronounce ;  I  have  already  told  you 
abode  will  soon  be  in  nonentity;  my  lifeisabur- 
,  I  am  weary  of  it,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  stroke 
t  sends  me  to  the  grave."   The  president  rang  his 
,but  Dan  ton's  voice  of  thunder  drowned  the  noise. 
to  you  not  hear  me?"  said  the  president.     "  The 
«  of  a  man,"  replied  Danton,  "  who  defends  his 
our  and  his  life,  may  well  overcome  your  clamours. 
ividual  audacity  may  well  be  coerced ;  but  national 
lacity,  of  which  I  have  so  often  given  proofs,  that 'iyuI.  r6t. 
lecessary :  it  is  permitted  in  revolutions.    When  J^°^;j"- 
ie  myself  so  grievously,  so  unjustly  accused,  I  am  84. 
longer  master  of  my  indignation.* 
•  Is  it  for  a  revolutionist,  such  as  me,  so  strongly 
nounced,  so  irrecoverably  implicated,  to  defend  Danton  a 
self  against  such   charges  as  are  now  brought  *^^^^"^®' 
linst  me  ?     Me  sold  to  the  court ! — me,  the  ac- 
oplice  of  Mirabeau,  of  D'Orleans,  of  Dumourier! 
es  not  all  the  world  know  that  I  have  combated 
rabeau,  traversed  all  his  projects,  defeated  all  his 


xlxii.^44^®"*^^"  till  this  day  on  ray  conduct^  and  thei 
156.        illumination  I " 

After  continuing  in  this  manner  for  thi 
Condem.  duriniT  which  his  voice  was  sometimes  so  lo 

nation  of    ,  ^  ,  i        o    .  ^        ^^ 

Danton  it  was  heard  across  the  oeme  on  the  Qi 
andaiihJsTerraille,*  Rohespierre  deemed  it  high 
bring  the  prosecution  to  a  conclusion.  The 
adopted  was  the  same  as  that  which  hac 
fatal  to  the  Girondists,  viz. — the  taking  a( 
of  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  which  au 
the  public  accuser  to  ask  the  jury  whether  t 
sufficiently  convinced  when  a  trial  had  Ik 
tracted  beyond  three  days.  The  austere 
tion  of  Danton,  the  nerve  of  Desmoulins,  t 
sured  ability  of  Lacroix,  rendered  the  jut 
prehensive  of  a  movement  in  the  populace ; 
vent  which,  the  Convention  declared  the 
hors  des  debats,  on  pretext  of  their  want  of 
to  the  Court.  No  sooner  was  this  decree 
than  Amar  hastened  with  it  to  the  Tribuna 
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Amar,  "  for  stifling  these  wretches/'  Fouquier  Tin-  chap. 
ville,  the  public  accuser,  seized  it  with  avidity,  and  ^^^' 
read  it  to  the  Court.  Danton  rose  and  called  the  ^^9-^* 
ladience  to  witness,  that  they  had  not  been  wanting 
in  respect  to  the  judges.  "  The  time  will  come," 
nid  he,  *^  when  the  truth  will  be  known :  I  foresee 
he  greatest  calamities  to  France :  here  is  the  die- 
iator  unveiled."  On  the  day  following,  the  debates 
lerc  closed  before  they  had  begun  their  defence,  not- 
ritfastanding  the  most  energetic  remonstrance  from 
[)amille  Desmoulins,  who  called  the  audience  to  wit- 
less that  they  were  murdered.  On  the  ground  that 
he  jury  were  now  suflSciently  enlightened,  and  that 
;he  third  day  of  the  trial  had  commenced,  the 
mblic  accuser  refused  to  allow  the  witnesses  whom 
Lacroix  proposed  to  call  to  be  examined,  on  the 
^ound  that,  being  members  of  the  Convention, 
diey  could  not  be  at  once  witnesses  and  accusers. 
"  We  are  about,"  said  Danton  and  Lacroix,  **  to 
be  judged  without  being  heard  in  our  defence:  de- 
liberation is  at  an  end.  Well !  we  have  lived  long 
enough  to  go  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  glory:  let 
them  lead  us  to  the  scaffold."     The  jury  enclosed. 


tod  soon  after  the  president  returned,  and,  with  a^Buii.  du 
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CHAP.       They  went  to  the  scaffold  with  the  stoicism  m 
^^^'    usual  at  that  period.     A  Dumerous  escort  attenM 
1794.   them,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  assembled,  whkk 
beheld  in  silence  their  former  leaders  led  out  for  eii^ 
cution.    Camille  Desmoulins  exclaimed,  when 
on  the  fatal  chariot — "  This,  then,  is  the  recom] 
destined  to  the  first  apostle  of  Liberty  I"     The 
crowd  who  followed  the  cars  loaded  them  with 
precations ;  the  indignation  of  Camille  Desmoi 
was  so  excessive  that  he  tore  his  shirt ;  and  thoi 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  his  coat 
off  in  venting  it  on  the  people.     At  the  Pi 
Royal  he  said — *^  It  is  here  that,  four  years  ago^ 
called  the  people  to  arms  for  the  Revolution. 
Marat  lived,  he  would  have  been  beside  us.'*  DanI 
held  his  head  erect,  and  cast  a  calm  and  inti 
look  around  him.    "  Do  not  disquiet  yourself,** 
he,  *<  with  that  vile  mob.**     At  the  foot  of  the  scafc 
fold  he  advanced  to  embrace  Hcrault  Sechelles,  whts 
held  out  his  arms  to  receive  him.     The  executioMr 
interposed.     "  What,**  said  he  with  a  bitter  smila^' 
"are  you  more  cruel  than  death  itself?    Begonel 
you  at  least  cannot  prevent  our  lips  from  soon  meet 
,        ..    ing  in  that  bloody  basket.**     For  a  moment  afteff 
134    Lac.  he  was  softened,  and  said — "  Oh,  my  beloved  I  ob^ 
vi/2i6,^**'™y  wife!  oh,  my  children  I  shall  I  never  see  yoi 
^^1^  "'»^- more  ?**  But  immediately  checking  himself,  exclaim- 
iii.  347.     ed — •*  Danton,  recollect  yourself ;  no  weakness !"  He 
Amu,  xii.  ascended  with  a  firm  step,  being,  with  the  usuil 
DutafTv  ^^^^^^^^y  of  ^he  period,  executed  last,  as  the  chief 
299, 301.'  conspirator,  and  died  with  unshaken  constancy.^ 

The  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-three,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  «*• 
tached,  wandered  round  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, in  which  her  husband  was  confined,  nigh* 
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id  day  during  his  detention.      This,  with  some  chap. 
Dts  dropped  in  the  jails  by  the  prisoners,  as  to     ^^^' 
rir  hopes  of  being  delivered  by  the  aid  of  the    1794. 
jple,  during  the  excitement  produced  by  the  trial  Conspi. 
Danton  and  his  friends,  led  to  a  fresh  prosecution  ^^l,"**** 
a  "conspiracy  in  the  prisons,"  which  was  made  the»"^  '»"™- 
ans  of  sweeping  off  twenty-five  persons  of  wholly  tionauuder 
ferent  principles  and  parties  in  one  fell  swoop.  The''' 
Mtate  bishop  Gobel,  Chaumette,  the  well-known 
1  once  formidable  prosecutor  of  the  municipality, 
I  widow  of  Hebert,  the  widow  of  Camille  Desmou- 
i,  Arthur  Dillon,  a  remnant  of  the  Dantonists, 
1  twenty  others  of  inferior  note,  were  indited  to- 
her  for  the  crimes  of  having  "  conspired  together 
linst  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  French  people, 
leavoured  to  trouble  the  state  by  civil  war,  to  arm 
I  citizens  against  each  other,  and  against  the  law- 
authority  ;  in  virtue  of  which  they  proposed,  in 
present  month,  to  dissolve  the  national  repre- 
tation,   assassinate  its  members,  destroy  the  re- 
»lican  government,  gain  possession  of  the  sovc- 
rnty  of  the  people,  and  give  a  tyrant  to  the  state.** 
5  absurdity  of  thus  charging,  as  in  one  conspiracy, 
leaders  of  two  opposite  factions,  so  recently  at 


affection: — "Ma  chere  Lucile,  ma  Vesta,  mon  angc,  mi 
rum^ne  dans  ma  prison  mes  yeux  sur  ce  jardin  oh  je  pi 
aonees  de  ma  vie  k  te  voir — une  coin  de  vae,  sur  le  LuxemI 
rapelle  une  foule  de  souvenirs  de  nos  amours.  Je  sub  au  se 
jamais  jc  n'ai  ete  par  la  pcnsee,  par  Timagination,  presc 
toucher,  plus  pres  de  toi,  de  ta  m^re,  de  mon  petit  Horace, 
fication  est  tout  enti^re,  dans  mes  huit  volumes  republicaim 
bonne  Lulotte !  parlons  des  autres  choses.  Jc  me  jette  k  vo 
j*extends  Ics  bras  pour  t*embrasser — ^je  nc  trouve  plus  m 
Lulotte !  [Igi  on  remarque  la  trace  d'une  larmc.]  Envoie^n 
oik  il-y-a  un  C  et  un  D— nos  deux  noms — un  livre  en  12  que 
Ik  Churpenticr  ^  ce  livre  roule  sur  rimmortaliti  dc  Tame.  Jc 
me  persuader  qu'il-y-a  un  Dieu  plus  juste  que  leshommes,  c 
puis  manquer  k  te  rcvoir.  Adieu,  Lucile! — adieu !  Je  ne  pa 
embrasscr ;  mais  aux  larmes  que  jo  verse,  il  me  semble  qi 
tiens  encore  contre  mon  sein.'*     [I91  se  trouve  la  trace  d'ui 

larmc] Seconde  Lettre, — **Je  suis  malade:  jcn*aimai] 

soupe  depuis  hier.  Le  Ciel  a  eu  piti^  de  mon  innoeenc 
envojc  une  songe,  oil  jo  vous  ai  tus  tous :  envoie-moi  U 
et  ton  portrait— oh  je  t*en  prie!   car  je  penso  uniquem 

et  jamais  k  Taffuirc  qui  m*am^ne  igi !" Demihre  Lettn 

conjure,  Lulotte,  par  vos  ^temelles  amours,  eOYoie-moi  toi 
Dans  rhorreur  de  ma  prison,  ce  sera  pour  mot  une  fete,  un  joi 
et  de  ravissement — celui  oil  je  reverrai  ton  portrait.  En 
envoie-moi  de  tes  cheveux,  que  je  les  mettre  contre  mon  cceur. 
Lucile !  me  voila  revenu  au  temps  de  nos  premiers  amour 
qu*an  m'interressait  par  cela  seul  qu'il  sortait  de  cbei  i\ 
auand  Ic  citoven  nui  t*a  uort6  ma  lettre  fut  revenu.  ic  me  st 
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ed  tbe  tardy  but  last  defenders  of  humanity  and 
noderatioD — the  last  who  sought  for  peace,  and  ad- 
irocated  clemency  to  those  who  had  been  Tanquisbcd 
ID  the  devolution. 

For  long  after  their  fall,  no  voice  was  heard  against 
ibe  Reign  of  Terror:    silent  and  unopposed,  thesiictjtpro 
♦yrauts  struck  redoubled   blows  from  one  end  of^nhJ"*"' 
France  to  the  other.     The  Girondists  had  aougbt  ^^jf^^^^^ 
to  prevent  that  fatal  rule»  the  Dantonists  to  arrest 
it:  both  perished  in  the  attempt.     They  perished, 
becanse  they  were  inferior   in  wickedness  to  their 
opponents;  they  fell,  the  victims  of  the  little  huma- 
Bity  which  lingered  in  their  bosoms.      The  com* 
Iriuation  of  wicked  men  who  thereafter  governed 
France,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
iDtld-     Their  power,  based  on  the  organized  weight 
fif  the  multitude,  and  the  ardent  co-operation  of 
ike  municipalities,  every  where  installed  by  them 

i  the  possession  of  power,  was  irresistible,  Uy  them 
ofralent  cities  were  overturned ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  deluded  artisans  reduced  to  beggary;  agriculture, 
commerce,  the  arts  destroyed ;  the  foundations  of  every 
q»ecies  of  property  shaken  ;  and  all  the  youth  of  the 
dom  driven  to  the  frontier,  less  to  uphold  the  in- 
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CHAP,  just  vengeance  which  awaited  them  from  will 

^^^'    without.     All  howed  the  neck  before  this  g 

1794,    assemblage  of  wickedness.     The  revolution! 

cesses  daily  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 

which  the  constant  dread  of  retribution  pr 

among  their  perpetrators.     There  was  no  n 

between  taking  a  part  in  these  atrocities,  and 

a  victim  to  them.  Virtue  seemed  powerless  j 

appeared  only  in  the  extremity  of  resignation;  i 

in  the  heroism  with  which  death  was  endured. 

*  Deax      was  not  a  hope  left  for  France,  had  it  not  b 

184^*192*'  the  dissensions  which,  as  the  natural  result  c 

Hint  de    wickcdncss,  Sprang  up  among  the  authors  of  t1 

iii.  230.     he  calamities.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  lookinj 
General  OH  the  fate  of  thcsc  diflTcrent  parties,  with  the  s: 
tionT  Re-  ^^^  providential  manner  in  which  their  crimest 
""we^of  *^out^^®irown  punishment.  No  foreign  in ter| 
abe-  was  neccssary,  no  avenging  angel  was  required 
dicate  the  justice  of  the  Divine  administration 
fell  the  victims  of  their  own  atrocity,  of  the  p 
which  they  themselves  had  let  loose,  of  the  ii 
of  which  they  had  given  the  first  example  to 
The  Constitutionalists  overthrew  the  ancient 
chy,  and  formed  a  throne  surrounded  with 
lican  institutions  ;  but  their  imprudence  in  i 
popular  ambition  paved  the  way  for  the  10  th  ^ 
and  speedily  brought  themselves  to  the  scaflTol 
Girondists  established  their  favourite  drcai 
Republic,  and  were  the  first  victims  of  tl 
which  it  excited :  the  Dantonists  roused  th< 
lace  against  the  Gironde,  and  soon  fell  un< 
axe  which  they  had  prepared  for  their  riva 
Anarchists  defied  the  powers  of  Heaven  itsi 
scarcely  were  their  blasphemies  uttered  whc 
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nrept  off  by  the  partners  of  their  bloody  triumphs.  CH  ap. 
mlj  power  remainedi  alone  terrible,  irresis-     ^^^' 

This  was  the  power  of  Death,  wielded  by  a 
i  steeled  against  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
x>  every  principle  of  justice.     In  their  iron 

order  resumed  its  sway  from  the  influence  of 
;  obedience  became  universal  from  the  extinc- 
'  hope.  Silent  and  unresisted  they  led  their 
B  to  the  scaffold,  dreaded  alike  by  the  soldiers 
rouched,  the  people  who  trembled,  and  the 
s  who  suffered.  The  history  of  the  world  has 
allcl  to  the  horrors  of  that  loner  night  of  suf- 

because  it  has  none  to  the  guilt  which  pre- 
it ;  tyranny  never  assumed  so  hideous  a  form, 
e  licentiousness  never  required  so  severe  a 
ment*. 


SEIGN  OF  TBBROE— FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  DAN 
THE  FALL  OF  ROBESFIEEBE. 

APRIL  5— JULY  27,  1794. 

ARGUBiENT. 

Origin  of  the  Atrocities  of  tlie  Reign  of  Terror — It  springi 

CHAP    ^^"K  Justice  to  sapposed  Expedience— Principles  of  Robespiei 

XV.  *    n^^B^  <^(^^  ^^  ^*^^  ^  Danton — Political  Fauaticism  of  t 

Character  of  St  Just  nnd   Couthon — Their   Prodigious  En 

1794.  accumulation  of  prisoners  at  Paris,  and  throughout  France 
Conspiracy  in  the  Prisons — Picture  of  the  Prisons  during  1 
Dreadful  system  of  Espionage  in  Paris,  and  the  other  Towns 
Convention  meanwhile  is  occupied  with  the  Civic  Virtues — 
attempt  to  assassinate  Rohcspierre — Fete  in  honour  of  the  Sn 
— Additional  Powers  conferred  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
it  in  the  Assembly— But  it  is  nevertheless  carried— Rapid  in< 
Proscriptions— Means  by  which  the  support  of  the  people  w 
— Execution  of  Malesherbes  and  his  Family— Of  Madame  E 
Custine*s  son,  Marshal  Luckner,  Biron,  Laroarliere,  and  Diet 
of  the  Prisoners— Death  of  the  Princess  of  Monaco,  Lavoisier,  ] 
others — Cruelties  in  the  Provinces — Lebon  at  Arras — Carrier 
General  apathy  of  the  Class  of  Proprietors — Horror  at  Icngtl 
the  frequency  and  descent  in  society  of  the  Executions — Ad 
taken  of  the  Superstition  of  Robespierre — Suspicions  of 
awakened— Henriot  and  St  Just  recommend  vigorous  measun 
tion  agreed  on  at  the  Jacobins — Measures  of  the  Convention  t 
The  Contest  begins  in  the  Assembly— Robespierre's  Speed 
Reply— Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Jacobins — Mutual 
during  the  night— Meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the  9th  ' 
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'All  bad  actions/' says  Sallust,  "spring  from   chap. 
i  beginnings  :'* — "  And  tbe  progress  of  tbese .    ^^" 


Its/*  says  Machiavel,  "is  this,  that  in  their  l<^^4r. 
rts  to  avoid  fear,  men  inspire  it  in  others,  and 
injury  which  they  seek  to  ward  off  themselves 
throw  upon  their  neighbours,  so  that  it  seems 
itable  either  to  give  or  receive  offence/'*  You 
juite  wrong,'*  said  Napoleon  to  Talma,  "  in  the 
esentation  of  Nero;  you  should  conceal  the 
it;  no  man  admits  his  wickedness  either  to 
'S  or  himself.  You  and  I  speak  history,  but,j- 
peak  it  like  other  men."^  The  words  which  H.  p.  274. ' 
ist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Csesar,  and  Napoleon 
essed  to  the  actor  of  Nero,  point  to  the  same, 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  human 
re.  When  vice  appears  in  its  native  deformity, 
universally  shunned — its  features  are  horrible 
i  to  Others  and  itself,  t  It  is  by  borrowing  the 
ai^e,  and  rousing  the  passions  of  virtue^  that  it 
mates  itself  into  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  spec- 
rs  but  the  actors ;  the  worst  deeds  are  committed 
oen  who  delude  themselves  and  others  by  the 
est  expressions.  Tyranny  speaks  with  the  voice 
rudence,  and  points  to  the  dangers  of  popular 


^ 

All  these  atrocities  proceed  from  one 
Origin  of  criminality  in  tb^m  all  begins  when  on< 
tiM  ^f7he"P^^^^*  ^^^^  source  is  the  principle  rf  exp 
Reign  of  this  line  is  the  line  of  justice.  "  To  do  • 
good  may  come  of  it,"  is  perhaps  the  mos 
cause  of  wickedness.  It  is  absolutely  nece^ 
the  politicians  of  one  age,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  heresy  ^  discord  in  this  world,  di 
in  the  next,  follow  in  its  steps ;  religion,  t 
tain  of  peace,  is  in  danger  of  being  poUut 
poison  ;  the  transient  suffering  of  a  few  im 
will  ensure  the  eternal  salvation  of  million 
is  the  language  of  religious  intolerance, 
principles  which  lighted  the  fires  of  Si 
How  cruel  soever  it  may  appear,  say  the  s 
of  another,  to  sacrifice  life  for  property,  it 
pensable  in  an  age  of  commercial  indus 
temptations  to  fraud  are  so  great,  the  fac 
commission  so  extensive,  that  but  for  the 
death,  property  would  be  insecure,  and  i 
with  all  its  blessings,  nipped  in  the  bud.  Sv 
language  of  commercial  jealousy,  of  that  sai 
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wn;  but  what  are  the  wars  of  princes  to  the  cter-   chap. 

J  contest  between  freedom  and  tyranny?  and  what     ^^' 

e  destruction  of  its  present  enemies,  to  the  liberty    lTii4. 

nnbom  millions  of  the  human  race  ?     Such  is  the 

iguage  of  revolutionary  cruelty ;  these  the  maxims 

lich,  beginning  with  the  enthusiasm  of  phihinthro- 

its,  ended  in  the  rule  of  Robespierre.     Their  un- 

impled  atrocities  arose  from  the  influence  yielded 

a  single  principle ;  the  greatest  crimes  which  the 

rid  has  ever  known,  were  but  an  extension  of  the 

pposed  expedience  which  hangs  for  forgery  and 

rns  for  heresy. 

The  error  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  and  con- 

ts  in  supposing  that  what  is  unjust  ever  can  be  it  springs 

imately  expedient,  or  that  the  Author  of  Nature Ij';;;;!,'?^'" 

old  have  implanted  feelinffs  in  the  human  heart^*^*^^,*^*'"?- 

.  ,       ,        .  ^  .  .  ,  .  posed  ex- 

icb  the  interests  of  society  require  to  be  contmu-pedicnce. 
r  violated.  "A  little  knowledge/'  says  Lord  Bacon, 
lakes  men  irreligious,  but  extended  wisdom  brings 
m  back  to  devotion  ;**  with  equal  truth  it  may  be 
],  that  "a  little  experience  makes  governments  and 
pie  iniquitous,  but  extended  information  brings 
m  back  to  the  principles  of  justice."  The  real  in- 
»8ts  of  society,  it  is  at  last  perceived,  can  only  be 


statesmen  are  taught  by  experience,  that 
dom  consists  in  following  what  their  cons< 
them  to  be  just>  in  preference  to  what  th 
experience,  or  mistaken  views,  may  appre 
expedient. 

Novelists  and  writers  of  the  drama  woi 
Great       to  reflect  on  these  observations.    They 
dramatfsu  represent  their  depraved  characters   as 
andnorei-  thetv  wickeduesSj  but  expressing  their  < 
respect,     tiou  to  adhere  to  it.     ihis  never  occurs  i 
Men  often  admit  the  performance  of,  or 
intention  to  perform,  actions  which  the  ' 
wicked :  but  they  neoer  admit  they  m 
Invariably  they  speak  of  them  as  perfectly  ^ 
or  a  commendable  escape  from  absurd  or 
restraint.     The  libertine  will  admit  all  h 
perfidy,  nay,  he  will  glory  in  them ;  bu 
admits  they  are  wrong:  on  the  contrary 
tains  they  were  no  more  than  the  dictates 
and  that  hypocritical  cant  alone  can  maki 
subject  of  condemnation.     The  fraudulem 
mav  not  denv  his  deeds  of  deceit :  but  as 
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}ps  a  hint  as  to  their  being  criminaL     The  tyrant  chap. 
y,  in  a  soliloquy,  confess  his  cruel  projects;  but.    ^^* 


never  confesses  they  are  cruel.     State  necessity,    l"*^*^- 
irruling  destiny,  are  ever  in  his  mouth  ;  he  is 
J  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
is  anticipating  or  warding  off  the  strokes  of  the 
iter. 

iffany  of  the  greatest  dramatists  and  romance 
ters  of  modern  times  are  characterised  by  this  Examples 
larkable  error — Racine  and  Moliere,  Alfieri  and*'  ^  **' 
tt,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Bulwer,  with  all  their 
found  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  have  fallen 
►  it.  Yet  deeper  observers  of  human  nature 
B  perceived  the  real  character  of  man  in  this  re- 
st. Shakspeare  draws,  with  a  master's  hand,  the 
•delusion  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  struggle 
he  breast  of  the  incipient  criminal.  Corneille 
'escnts  his  heroes  justifying  all  their  excesses  on 
grounds  of  state  necessity ;  thence  it  was  that 
3oleon  said,  if  he  had  lived  in  his  time,  he  Avould 
e  made  him  his  first  councillor  of  state.  Euripides 
Sophocles  exhibit  the  cruel  deeds  of  their  cha- 
ters  as  overborne  by  irresistible  destiny.  Machiavel 
is  forth  state  policy  as  justifying  deeds  of  wicked- 


extermination,  conducted  by  despotic  ag€ 
vailed  in  the  provinces — and  yet  nothing 
language  of  philanthropy  was  breathed  in 
vcntion,  nothing  but  the  noblest  sentime 
uttered  bv the  Decemvirs.  Each  defeat  of  tV 
only  rendered  the  ruling  faction  more  san 
the  successive  proscriptions  of  the  Royalisi 
Girondists,  of  the  Constitutionalists,  of  tl 
chists,  and  of  the  Moderates,  were  immedi 
lowed  by  a  more  violent  effusion  of  humj 
The  destinies  of  France,  as  of  every  othe 
which  undergoes  the  crisis  of  a  Revolul 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  born  of  t 
convulsions,  were  sustained  by  them  alo 
massacred  in  the  name  of  their  princip 
massacred  in  the  name  of  the  public  well 
terror  of  their  rivals  was  the  real  spring 
actions.  The  most  barbarous  cruelty,  1 
ruthless  violence,  the  most  degrading  d 
were  represented  as  emanating  from  the  j 
of  freedom,  and  as  imperiously  called  for 
sity.     The  noblest  and  most  sacred  moti^ 
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I  unqualified  submission  from  every  part  of  France,   chap. 
[endre  himself,  his  old  friend,  said  at  the  Jacobin      ^^' 


b — "  I  am  bound  to  declare  before  the  people,    1794. 
i  I  am  fully  convinced,  by  the  documents  I  have  Univonai 
ected,  of  Danton's  guilt.    Before  his  accusation  Jon^^^p^a^** 
IS  his  intimate  friend  ;  I  would  have  answered  ^^Z^*"**** 

,  ,      ,  ,  of  Danton. 

lis  patriotism  with  my  head ;  but  his  conduct, 
that  of  his  accomplices,  at  their  trial  leave  no 
)t  of  their  intentions.''  Robespierre  made  a 
ared  harangue,  interrupted  at  every  moment 
pplauses  against  his  unfortunate  rival.  ^*  It  is 
snt,"  said  Arthur,  "that  Danton  was  led  to 
ge  Dumourier  to  march  to  Paris.  The  money 
h  Danton  possessed  was  offered  to  Santerre,  but 
quickly  enough  to  produce  an  insurrection." 
same  sentiments  were  re-echoed  from  every 
of  France.  From  all  the  departments  arrived 
>wd  of  addresses,  congratulating  the  Committee 
*ublic  Salvation  and  the  Convention  on  their 
gy.  Every  one  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
le  government,  and  to  admit  the  justice  of  its 
«edings.  But  while  approbation  was  in  every 
th,  submission  in  every  countenance,  terror  in » journal 
y  heart,  hatred  at  the  oppressors  was  secretly  ^^^l*!^^?"*' 


arriver  au  port  que  sur  une  mer  rougie  a 
gang,"  said  St  Just.     •*  Une  nation  ne  se 
que  sur  des  monceaux  dcs  cadavres,"  rejoii 
gpierre.    Such  were  the  principles  daily  c« 
practice  for  months  together  in  every  town  i 
Alone  and  unrestricted,  the  Committee  of  P 
vation  struck  repeated  and  resistless  blows 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.     Fertile 
abounding  in  wretchedness,  that  eventful 
not  wanting  in  the  most  heroic  examples  i 
"  Non  tamen  adeo  virtutum  sterile  secului 
et  bona  exempla  prodiderit.   Comitatae  HI 
fugos  matres,  secutae  maritos  in  exilia 
3^7^'''    P^pi'^^^i   ardentes,   constantes  generi, 
Riouffe,     etiam  adversus  tormenta  servorum  fides, 
R/v7MCii.clarorum  virorum  necessitates,  ipsa  necei 
Tm  ^mk  *^*®^  tolerata,  et  laudatis  antiquorum  morti 
i.2!'      'exitus.'*^* 

The  professed  object  of  the  Decemvii 
establish  a  republic  in  France  after  the  mo 

d*argent :  le  Vendredi  avant  le  10  Aoiit,  on  lui  donna 
Madame  Elizabeth  disait  avant  cette  jonrn^e — *  Nous  1 
dallies :  nous  pouTons  compter  sur  Danton.' " — Nait  irt 
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ncients,  to  change  the  manners^  the  habits,  the  pub-  chap. 
c  spirit  of  the  country.     Sovereignty  in  the  people, .    ^^' 


lagistrates  without  pride,  citizens  without  vice,  sim-    ^794. 
licity  of  manners,  fraternity  of  relations,  austerity  ProfesBed 
'character;  such  were  the  bases  on  which  their  in- ^^*J*£j  ^^ 

'  the  De- 

itutions  were  to  rest.  There  was  one  objection  tocemvira. 
lem,  that  they  were  utterly  impracticable,  from  the 
laracter  of  the  great  body  of  mankind.  Camillo 
^moulins  saw  this,  when  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
le  night  before  his  execution,  he  said — *^  I  had 
reamt  of  a  republic  which  all  the  world  would  have 
lored.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  men  were 
>  ferocious  and  so  unjust."  "  I  know  well  the 
rcat,"  said  Alfieri,  after  witnessing  at  Paris  the 
Oth  August,  "  but  I  do  not  know  the  little.''*  Such 
rere  the  errors  which  ruined  France.  To  accom- 
dish  this  imaginary  object  it  was  indispensable  to 
lestroy  the  whole  superior  classes  of  society,  to  cut 
)ff  all  those  who  were  pre-eminent  among  their 
aeighbours,  either  for  fortune,  rank,  talent,  or  ac- 
quirement This  was  the  end,  accordingly,  proposed 
in  the  indiscriminate  massacres  which  they  put  in 
execution.  And  what  would  have  been  its  conse- 
quence if  com pletelv  carried  into  effect?  To  sink  the 


oi  virtue.      '•  iuu  nave  utseii  severe j  juu  v 

to  be  SO,  but  you  have  acted  judiciously, 
necessary  to  resist  crime  by  inflexible  justl 
stroy  conspiracies,  and  to  punish  the  «i 
hypocrisy  of  those  who,  without  coun 
to  restore  the  throne  and  destroy  the 
The  foundation  of  all  great  states  has  1 
in  storms.  The  basis  of  all  great  in 
is  terror.  Where  would  now  have  bei 
dulgent  Republic?  We  have  opposed  tl 
to  the  sword,  and  its  power  is  in  conseqw 
Wished.  It  has  emerged  from  the  stom 
origin  is  like  that  of  the  earth  out  of  the  coi 
Chaos,  and  of  man  who  weeps  in  the  hou 
vity."  As  a  consequence  of  these  principle 
posed  a  general  measure  of  proscription  aj 
the  nobles  as  the  irreconcilable  opponem 
Revolution. — "  You  will  never,"  said  he,  "  £ 
enemies  of  the  people,  till  you  have  re-es 
tyranny  in  all  its  horrors.  They  can  ne 
peace  with  you ;  you  do  not  speak  the  same  1 
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IS  received  with  applause  by  the  Convention,    chap. 
lassed,  as  all  the  decrees  of  government  at  that     ^^' 


by  acclamation.  1794. 

e  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  now  confi- 
in  its  own  strength,  and  strong  in  the  univer-  Destruc- 
bmission  of  France,  adopted  several  measures  ciuUin 
ated  to  strengthen  their  power,  and  dissolve  J^''*"[®^'^- 
►f  the  people.     The  situations  of  the  different  JacoWns. 
ters  of  state  were  abolished,  and  twelve  com-    ^" 
js  appointed  to  carry  on  the  details  of  govern- 
These  commissions,  entirely  appointed  by 
ommittee  of  Public  Salvation,  and  dependent 
dr  will,  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  offices 
lich  they  exercised  their  mighty  and  despotic 
s.     Shortly  after,  steps  were  taken  to  extin- 
all  the  popular  societies  which  did  not  imme- 
Y  depend  on  the  great  parent  club  of  the  Jaco- 

It  was  resolved  at  that  society  that  they  would 
iger  receive  any  deputation  from  bodies  formed 
the  10th  August,  or  keep  up  any  correspon- 

with  them ;  and  that  a  committee  should  be 
Qted,  to  consider  whether  it  should  be  main- 
l  with  those  which  were  formed  before  that 
,    This  measure,  directed  in  an  especial  man- 


^ecrw,  Qcsrroyin^  iiseir ;  ana  oui  oi  lis  rums  in 

April  24,        ,        ,  ,  .  ^        i.  1.   .      1    1. 

27, 1793.  relentless  despotism  of  a  few  political  fi 
"xxviS^""^°S  out  of  the  heart's  blood  of  Frai 
353.         remnants-of  democratic  fervour.^ 

Robespierre  was  the  leader  of  this  sect 
Character  but  he  was  associatcd  in  the  Committee  i 
more  un pitiable  or  less  disinterested  tl 
These  were  St  Just  and  Couthon.  The 
hibited  the  true  features  of  gloomy  fanati 
gular  visage,  dark  and  lank  hair,  a  pene 
severe  look,  a  melancholy  expression  of  a 
revived  the  image  of  those  desperate  Sco 
siasts  of  whom  modern  genius  has  drawi 
a  picture.  Simple  and  unostentatious  ii 
austere  in  private,  and  indefatigable  in  pu 
at  twenty-five,  the  most  resolute,  becaus 
sincere  of  the  Decemvirs.  A  warm  admire 
public,  he  was  ever  at  his  post  in  the  comi 
never  wanting  in  resolution  during  his  ini( 
armies;  enthusiastic  in  his  passion  for  the 
he  disdained,  like  Hebert,  to  imitote  its  v 
der  to  its  desires.     Steeled  against  eyer 
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liiance  created  a  portentous  combination  of  visionary  chap. 
leas  and  envious   domineering  passion,  ^ith  in- 


aible  and  systematic  severity.  ^'^'^* 

Couthon  was  the  creature  of  Eobespicrre.     A 
ild  and  beautiful  countenance,  a  figure  half-para- of  Cou- 
sed,  concealed  a  soul  animated  with  the  most  un-partlesln 
tiablc  fanaticism.      These   three  men   formed  aj^,®^^^^^^^ 
iumvirate,  which  soon  ac()uired  the  management  govem- 

the  Committee,  and  awakened  an  animositv  on 
le  part  of  the  other  members,  which  ultimately 
d  to  their  ruin.  What  rendered  their  procced- 
igs  especially  dangerous  was  the  extraordinary 
tiiUty  and  energy  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
od  the  eloquent  language  and  generous  sentiments 
■hich  they  put  forth  on  all  occasions  to  justify 
\mr  tyrannical  actions.  The  Triumvirate,  however, 
hough  very  powerful,  were  far  from  being  omni- 
lotent  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  and 
rith  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  they  were 
jften  on  terms  verging  on  open  hostility.  In  the 
bnner  and  more  important  committee,  Barere,  Bil- 
laad  Varennes,  Collet  D*Herbois,  formed  a  second 
party  ;  often  at  variance  with  Robespierre,  Carnot, 
iVieur,  and  Lindet^  often  kept  aloof  from  either. 
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CHAP,  trusted;    if  any  opposition  was  manifesto 
^^'    spicrre  was  sent  for,  and  his  terrible  vc 


^79*-    stifled  the  expression  of  discontent. 

To  accomplish  their  regeneration  of  the  so< 
Their  pro- the  Triumviratc  proceeded  with  gigantic  em 
energy,     displayed  the  most  consummate  ability. 

months  after  the  fall  of  Danton,  they  labom 
santly  to  confirm  their  power.  Their  comin 
spread  terror  through  the  departments,  and 
nicated  the  requisite  impulse  to  the  affiliated 
clubs,  which  alone  now  remained  in  existen 
National  Guard  was  universally  devoted  to  t 
and  proved  the  ready  instrument  of  the  mos 
nary  measures.  The  armies,  victorious  on  e^ 
warmly  supported  their  energetic  administra 
made  the  frontiers  resound  with  the  praise  c 
vernment.  Strong  in  the  support  of  such  ] 
bodies,  the  fanatical  leaders  of  the  Revoluti( 
and  universally  began  the  workof  exterminat 
mandates  of  death  issued  from  the  capital,  an 
sand  guillotines  instantly  were  raised  in  ev 
and  village  of  France.  Amidst  the  roar  of 
the  rolling  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  th< 
the  suspected  were  every  where  arrested,  v 
young  and  active  marched  off  to  the  defenc 
country  ;  fifteen  hundred  bastiles,  spread 
the  departments,  soon  groaned  with  the  raul 
captives  ;  unable  to  contain  their  numbers, 
nasteries,  the  palaces,  the  chateaux,  were  g 
*Pr.  Hist  employed  as  temporary  places  of  confinemei 
149.  iiig.  abodes  of  festivity,  the  palaces  of  kings,  the 
llv^?^*  ^  religion,  were  loaded  with  victims  ;*  fast  as  i 
.JBssaiHist.lotine  did  its  work,  it  could  not  reap  the  hi 
Chls.'     death  which  every  where  presented  itself; 
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rowded  state  of  the  prisons  soon  produced  conta-  citap. 
ious  fevers,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  their  un- . 


appy  inmatc3«  ^'^*- 

To  support  these  violent  measures,  the  utmost 
re  was  taken  to  preserve  in  full  vigour  the  demo-  Purinca- 
itical  spirit  in  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  centre  j^cobln^**® 
the  Eevolutionary  action  throughout  Franco.  By^*"*'*- 
jcessive  purifications^  as  they  were  called,  all  those 
0  retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity,  any  ten- 
icy  towards  moderation,  were  expelled,  and  none 
but  men  of  iron,  steeled  against  every  approach 
nercy.  The  club  in  this  way  at  length  became 
complete  quintessence  of  cruelty,  and  the  focus 
the  most  fearful  revolutionary  energy.  It  was 
extraordinary  energy  and  extensive  influence  of 
\  club,  and  the  absolute  direction  it  had  obtained 
r  all  the  afliliated  clubs  and  departments,  which 
istituted  the  real  secret  of  Robespierre's  power. 
ver  had  Turkish  sultaun  so  faithful  a  body  of 
izaries  attached  to  his  cause,  never  llomish 
itiff  80  energetic  a  spiritual  militia  under  his 
iers.  It  was  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes 
ainst  all  classes,  the  certainty  of  punishment  if 
were  overturned  by  anv,  which  was  the  secret  of 
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CHAP,  tives  was  necessarily  miserable  in  the  extrenii 
^^'   .  prisons  of  the  Conciergerie,  of  the  Force,  m 


1794.    Mairie,  were  more  horrible  than  any  in  Europ 

Great  ac  the  comforts  which,  during  the  first  months 

of  capites  ^^^S^  ^^  Tcrror,  were  allowed  to  the  captives 

at  Paris,    tuHc,  Were  withdrawn.     Such  luxuries,  it  wa 

through,   were  an  insupportable  indulgence  to  the  rich 

oatFrance.^j.j^l^^  while,  without  the  prisoH  walls,  thepo4 

starving  for  want.     In  consequence  they  esta 

refectories,  where  the  whole  prisoners,  of  wl 

rank  or  sex,  were  allowed  only  the  coarsest  an 

unwholesome  fare.   None  were  permitted  to  pi 

better  provisions  for  themselves;  and,  to  prev 

possibility  of  their  doing  so,  a  rigorous  sear 

made  for  money  of  every  description,  which 

taken  from  the  captives.     Some  were  even 

the  sad  consolation  of  bearing  their  misfortu 

gether ;  and  to  the  terrors  of  solitary  confii 

were   added    those  of  death,  which  daily  1 

more  urgent  and  inevitable.   The  prodigious 

which  were  thrust  into  the  prisons,  far  exceec 

possible  accommodation,  produced  the  most  fr 

filth  in  some  places,  the  most  insupportable 

ing  in  all.    Amidst  the  scanty  fare,  deep  depi 

accumulated  filth,  and  universal  crowding  o: 

gloomy  abodes,  contagion  made  rapid  progre 

mercifully  relieved  many  from  their  sUiferingi 

d^pI-UonB^^^y  only  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  sur^ 

(le  Paris,   the  bodics  were  overlooked  or  forgotten,  an< 

Tcrreur,!.  Hot  removed  for  days  together.     Not  center 

vi  Vs  149*^^^  ^^^^  terrors  wliich  they  presented,  the  inj 

150,319.  of  the  jailers  was  exerted  to  produce   ima 

83.  1^.    anxiety;  the  long  nights  were  frequently  inter 

TouUv.   ^y  visits  from  the  executioners,  solely  inten 

3&S,  3ao.  excite  alarm ;  ^  the  few  hours  of  sleep  allowed 
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ims  were  broken  by  the  rattling  of  chains,  and   chap. 
irring  of  doors,  to  induce  the  belief  that  their     ^^' 
ir.prisoners  were  about  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold ;    17<J4. 
the  warrants  for  death  against  eighty  persons  in 
place  of  confinement,  were  made  the  means  of 
ing  six  hundred  in  agony. 
Bspair  of  life,  recklessness  of  the  future,  pro- 
1  their  usual  effects  on  the  unhappy  crowd  ofExtraordi- 
▼es«    Some  sank  into  sullen  indifference ;  others  ings  of  the 
Iged  in  immoderate  gayety,  and  sought  to  amuse ^"*^°®"' 
ven  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.    The  day  before 
Kecution,  the  poet  Ducorneau  composed  a  beau- 
ode,  which  was  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole 
ners,    and  repeated,   with   a  slight  variation, 

his  execution.*  At  other  times  the  scene 
jed;  in  the  midst  of  their  ravings  the  prisoners 
destined  for  the  scaffold,  were  transported  by 
^hedon  of  Plato  and  the  death  of  Socrates  ;  in- 
ty  in  its  last  moments  betook  itself  with  de- 
to  the  sublime  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 

The  prisoners,  whose  hearts  were  overflowing 
domestic  sorrow,  were  in  a  peculiar  manner 

to  the  generous  emotions;  friendships  were 
3d  in  a  few  hours;  common  dangers  excited ^ 


period.  jQ  ^jjg  scaffold.  Grey  hairs,  and  youihfi 
countenances  blooming  with  health,  and  fa 
with  suffering ;  beauty  and  talent,  rank  an 
were  indiscriminately  rolled  together  to 
doors.  With  truth  might  have  been  wri 
their  portals  what  Dante  placed  over  the 
of  the  infernal  regions : — 

"  Lasciate  og^  speranza,  voi  ch^entrate.** 

Sixty  persons  often  arrived  in  a  day,  and 
were  on  the  following  morning  sent  out  to  e 
Night  and  day  the  cars  incessantly  discha 
timsin  to  the  prison :  weeping  mothers  ai 
bling  orphans,  greyhaired  sires  and  youth 
cents,  were  thrust  in  without  mercy  with  t 
and  the  powerful :  the  young,  the  beautiful 
fortunate,  seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  th 
the  assassins.  Nor  were  the  means  of  evacuj 
prisons  augmented  in  a  less  fearful  progress 
teen  only  were  at  first  placed  on  the  chariot, 
number  was  soon  augmented  to  thirty,  and  { 
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lilj  employed  in  emptying  the  blood  of  the  victims  chap. 
to  that  reservoir.*  ^^' 

The  female  prisoners,  on  entering  the  jails,  and    ^704. 
quently  during  the  course  of  their  detention,  were  indecent 
ijected  to  indignities  so  shocking,   that  it  waso7tho"o^ 
3n  worse  than  death  itself.     Under  pretence  of™*^^  p*^*" 
rching  for  concealed  articles,  money,  or  jewels, 
y  were  obliged  to  undress  in  presence  of  their 
lal  jailers,  who^  if  they  were  young  or  handsome, 
jected  them  to  searches  of  the  most  rigorous  and 
Dlting  description."*"    This  process  was  so  com- 
1  that  it  acquired  a  name,  and  was  called  ^*  Ilapio- 
9.''     Many  monsters  made  their  fortunes  by  this 
tmous  robbery.     A  bed  of  straw  alone  awaited 
m  when  they  arrived  in  their  wretched  cells: 

heat  was  such,  from  the  multitudes  thrust  into 
m,  that  they  were  to  be  seen  crowding  to  thei  Tableau 
idows,  with  pale  and  cadaverous  countenances,  j^'^^^l^^"* 
iving  through  the  bars  to  inhale  the  fresh  air.  pendant  la 
iters  and  mothers,  surrounded  by  their  weeping 83^,  st"'^'"* 
Idren,  were  to  be  seen  in  agonies  of  grief  when  ^^^  ^.. 

fatal  hour  of  separation  arrived.*     The  parents 204, 207. 

**  Us  ayaient  tout  dispose  pour  en  envoyer  cent-cinquante  \i  la  fois 
place  du  supplice.     Dejk  un  aqueduc  imiiieDse»  qui  dovait  voiturer 


condition  j^gj.  oonfiiied,  was  dreadful  bevand  what 

ol  the  pn-  ^  •      ^  • 

sonersiQ  tion  could  coDceive.  The  following  desci 
^^"'  from  an  eyewitness  of  their  horrors:  th( 
ousness  of  modern  manners  may  revolt  at 
its  details ;  but  the  truth  of  history  requ 
they  should  be  recorded.  "  From  the  qui 
where  examinations  are  conducted,  vou 
two  enormous  doors  into  the  dungeons :  infi 
damp  abodes,  wh^re  large  rats  carry  on 
nual  war  against  the  unhappy  wretches  who 
accumulated  together,  gnawing  their  eax 
and  clothing,  and  depriving  them  of  a  moi: 
spite  even  by  sleep.  Hardly  ever  does 
penetrate  into  the  gloomy  abodes :  the  stn 
composes  the  litter  of  the  prisoners  soon 
rotten  from  want  of  air,  and  from  the  or^ 
excrement  with  which  it  is  covered ;  and  si 
stanch  thence  arising,  that  a  stranger  on 
the  door  feels  as  if  he  was  suffocated.  Tl 
ers  are  all  either  in  whfit  are  called  the  stn 
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ijNirtments,  do  not  diiOTer  from  the  dungeons,  except  chap. 
Jitbis,  that  their  inhabitants  are  permitted  to  go  ^^' 
mt  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain  out  till  ^7^*^- 
in  hour  before  sunset  During  the  intervening  pe- 
iod,  they  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  court,  or  huddle 
ogether  in  the  galleries  which  surround  it,  where 
hey  are  suffocated  by  infected  odours.  There  is 
he  same  accumulation  of  horror  in  their  sleeping 
hambers:  no  air,  rotten  straw,  and  perhaps  fifty 
risoners  thrust  into  one  hole,  with  their  heads  lying 
Q  their  own  filth,  surrounded  by  every  species  of 
[irt  and  contagion.  Nor  were  these  disgusting  cir- 
nmstances  the  only  degradation  which  awaited  the 
inhappy  prisoners.  No  one  could  conceive  the  wo- 
ol state  to  which  the  human  species  can  be  re- 
laced,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  calling  of  the  roll  in 
he  evening,  when  three  or  four  turnkeys,  each  with 
lalf  a  dozen  fierce  dogs  held  in  a  leash,  call  the  un- 
liappy  prisoners  to  answer  to  their  names,  threaten- 
ing, swearing,  and  insulting,  while  they  are  suppli- 
cating, weeping,  imploring :  often  they  ordered  them  doT*PrU** 
to  ffo  out  and  come  in  three  or  four  times  over,  till  ^"s.  ^«  , 

1  •   /»     1      1  1  "IT  Parispcnd. 

ttaey  were  satisfied  that  the  trembhng  troop  wasiaTerreur, 
complete.     The  cells  for  the  women  were  as  horrid  Hist.*  de^* 


day  after  their  execution/*  says  Riouffe,  "  I 

of  the  prison  looked  like  a  garden  bereav< 

flowers  hy  a  tempest/'    On  another  occasio] 

women  of  Poitou,  chiefly  the  wives  of  peasa 

placed  together  on  the  chariot ;  some  die< 

way,  and  the  wretches  guillotined  their  li 

mains ;  one  kept  her  infant  in  her  boson 

reached  £he  foot  of  the  scafibld ;  the  exe< 

tore  the  innocent  from  her  breast,  as  she  s\ 

for  the  last  time,  and  the  screams  of  maten 

were  only  stifled  with  her  life*    In  remo^ 

prisoners  from  the  jail  of  the  Maison  Lazar 

«Riouffe,  tijg  women  declared  herself  with  child,  an( 

Tableau,   point  of  delivery :  the  hard-hearted  jailers  o 

u^lon     ^er  to  move  on :  she  did  so,  uttering  piercing 

klT M6m.^^^  at  length  fell  on  the  ground,  and  was  c 

zxiii.  :26.  of  an  infant  in  presence  of  her  persecutors/ 

Such  accumulated  horrors  annihilated  all 

rities  and  intercourse  of  life.     Before  dayb 

shops  of  the  provision  merchants  were  bes 
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)od  which  the  law  of  the  maximum  in  general  pre-  chap. 
SDted  them  from  obtaining.    The  farmers  trembled,    ^^' 


bring  their  fruits  to  the  market,  the  shopkeepers    1T94. 

expose  them  to  sale.  The  richest  quarters  of  the  Dreadfai 
wn  were  deserted ;  no  equipages  or  crowds  of  pas-j^Pp^'Jlg^ 
Dgers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets ;  the  sinister  an<^  the 
)rds,  Propridtd  Nationale^  imprinted  in  large  cha- towns. 
cters  on  the  walls,  every  where  showed  how  far  the 
irk  of  confiscation  had  proceeded.  Passengers  he* 
lated  to  address  their  most  intimate  friends  on 
Beting ;  the  extent  of  calamity  had  rendered  men 
spicious  even  of  those  they  loved  the  most.  Every 
le  assumed  the  coarsest  dress,  and  the  most  squalid 
ipearance;  an  elegant  exterior  would  have  been  the 
rtain  forerunner  of  destruction.  At  one  hour  only 
ire  any  symptoms  of  animation  to  be  seen ;  it  was 
lien  the  victims  were  conveyed  to  execution  : — the 
imane  fled  with  horror  from  the  sight;  the  infuri- 
ed  rushed  in  crowds  to  satiate  their  eyes  with  the 
leetacle  of  human  agony.  Night  came,  but  with  it  no 
iminution  of  the  anxiety  of  the  people.  Every  family 
irly  assembled  its  members ;  with  trembling  looks 
ley  gazed  round  the  room,  fearful  that  the  very  walls 
ught  harbour  traitors.     The  sound  of  a  foot,  the^gf^iglj. 


preme         ^"  ^"^  L£uaiiticd  auitcu  tu  a  icpuuiii;*      xxc 

Being.  ^  certain  number  of  the  decennial  fetes  to  the 
Sa.'-  Betag.  to  Truth,  to  Justice,  to  M«Jesty.  t 
ship,  to  Frugality,  to  Good  Faith,  to  Gloi 
Immortality !  Barere  prepared  a  report  oi 
pression  of  mendicity,  and  the  means  of  rel 
indigent  poor.  Robespierre  had  now  rej 
zenith  of  his  popularity  with  his  faction ;  1 
nominated  the  Great  Man  of  the  Bepublic 
tue,  his  genius,  his  eloquence,  were  in  eve 
The  speech  which  Robespierre  made  on 
sion  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  '. 
career.  **  The  idea,**  said  he,  "  of  a  Suprei 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  a  con 
to  justice ;  it  is  therefore  a  social  and  r 
principle.  Who  has  authorized  you  to  de 
the  Deity  does  not  exist  ?  Oh,  you  who  s 
such  impassioned  strains  so  arid  a  doctrine 
vantage  do  you  expect  to  derive  from  the 
that  a  blind  fatality  regulates  the  affairs  of 
that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  breath  of  aii 
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'^oa  who  weep  over  the  remains  of  a  child  or  a  wife,   chap. 
re  you  consoled  by  the  thought  that  a  handful  of _    "'^^• 


list  is  all  that  remains  of  the  beloved  object  ?  You,  179-^* 
te  unfortunate^  who  expire  under  the  strokes  of  an 
sassin,  is  not  your  last  voice  raised  to  appeal  to  the 
Btice  of  the  Most  High?  Innocence  on  the  scaffold, 
ipportcd  by  such  thoughts,  makes  the  tyrant  turn 
lie  on  bis  triumphal  can  Could  such  an  ascendant 
\  felt»  if  the  tomb  leveled  alike  the  oppressor  and 
g  victim  ? 

''Observe  how,  on  all  former  occasions,  tyrants 
ive  sought  to  stifle  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
le  soul.  With  what  art  did  Cesar,  when  pleading 
I  the  Roman  Senate  in  favour  of  the  accomplices 
'  Catiline,  endeavour  to  throw  doubts  on  the  belief 
:  its  immortality ;  while  Cicero  invokes  against  the 
■aitor  the  sword  of  the  laws  and  the  vengeance  of 
[eaven  I  Socrates,  on  the  verge  of  death,  discoursed 
ith  his  friends  on  the  ennobling  theme ;  Leonidas, 
t  Thermopylae,  on  the  eve  of  executing  the  most 
croic  design  ever  conceived  by  man,  invited  his 
ompanions  to  a  banquet  in  another  world.  The 
principles  of  the  Stoics  gave  birth  to  Brutus  and 
^to,  even  in  the  ages  which  witnessed  the  expiry 


the  beaux-esprits :  We  owe  to  tbem  tfc 
philosophy  which  reduced  egotism  to  s 
regarded  human  society  as  a  game  of  chai 
success  was  the  sole  distinction  between 
just  and  unjust ;  probity  as  an  affair  of  tasi 
breeding ;  the  world  as  the  patrimony  of 
dexterous  of  scoundrels. 

**  Among  the  great  men  of  that  period  vn 
tinguished  by  the  elevation  of  his  soul  and 
ness  of  his  character,  who  showed  himself 
preceptor  of  the  human  race.*  He  attacke 
with  boldness;  he  spoke  with  enthusiaa 
Deity.  His  masculine  and  upright  eloqw 
in  colours  of  fire  the  charms  of  virtue ;  it 
the  consoling  doctrines  which  reason  afibn 
sole  the  human  heart.  The  purity  of  his  d 
his  profound  hatred  of  vice,  his  supreme 
for  the  intriguing  sophists  who  usurped  1 
of  philosophers,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
secution  of  his  rivals  and  his  friends.  Coul 
witnessed   our   Revolution,  of  which  he 
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liters  in  general  have  dishonoured  themselves  in  this  ciiap. 
nrolution ;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  talent,  the  ^^' 
lason  of  the  people  alone  accomplished  its  triumphs.  1794. 
"  What  strange  coalitions  have  we  seen  in  persons 
abracing  the  most  opposite  opinions  in  favour  of 
le  doctrines  which  I  combat  I  Have  we  not  heard, 
I  a  popular  society,  the  traitor  Guadet  denounce 
citizen  for  having  pronounced  the  name  of  Provi- 
nce? Have  we  not,  some  time  after,  heard  Ilebert 
xmsing  another  of  having  written  against  atheism  ? 
Tsa  it  not  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  who,  in  your 
H7  presence,  have  descanted  with  fervour  from 
)ur  tribune  on  the  propriety  of  banishing  from 
le  preamble  of  the  constitution  the  name  of  the 
apreme  Being,  which  you  had  placed  there  ?  Dan- 
n,  who  smiled  with  pity  at  the  words  glory,  virtue, 
Mterity — Danton,  whose  system  it  was  to  vilify 
faatever  can  dignify  the  mind — Danton,  who  was 
dd  and  mute  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers 
f  liberty,  was  warm  and  eloquent  in  support  of  the 
une  atheistical  principles.  Whence  so  singular  a 
nion  on  this  subject  among  men  so  divided  on 
Aers  ?  Did  they  wish  to  compensate  their  indul- 
ence  for  aristocracy   and   tyranny  by  their  war 


How  different  is  the  God  of  nature  from 
of  the  church  I — (Loud  applause.)  The  prii 
figured  to  themselves  a  god  in  their  own 
they  have  made  him  jealous,  capricious,  en 
tons,  implacable ;  they  have  enthroned  hit 
heavens  as  a  palace,  s^nd  called  him  to  t 
only  to  demand,  for  their  behoof^  tithes 
pleasures,  honours,  and  power.  The  tru 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  universe ;  his 
virtue ;  his  fetes  the  joy  of  a  great  people,  a 
under  his  eyes  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  social  i 
and  present  to  him  the  homage  of  pure  and 

May  t.  hearts/'  In  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  ] 
by  these  eloquent  words,  the  Assembly  deci 
nimously  that  they  recognised  the  existent 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality  of 

1  Hut.      and  that  the  worship  most  worthy  of  him 

368, 369  "practice  of  the  social  virtues.' 

This  speech  is  not  only  remarkable  as  a 
the  religious  views  of  so  memorable  an  act 
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Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  I  chap. 
[t  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  permitted  human.    ^^* 


rickedness  to  run  its  utmost  length,  in  order,  179^- 
imidst  the  frightful  scene,  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
itj  of  religious  helief,  and  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
ts  moral  government.  In  vain  an  infidel  generation 
lought  to  establish  the  frigid  doctrine  of  Materi- 
ilism ;  their  principles  received  their  full  dcvelop- 
nent: — the  anarchy  they  are  fitted  to  induce  was 
nperienced ;  and  that  recognition  was  wrung  from  a 
infiering  which  had  been  denied  by  a  prosperous  age. 
Nor  is  this  speech  less  striking  as  evincing  the 
Einaticism  of  that  extraordinary  period,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  during  revolutionary  convulsions, 
the  most  atrocious  actions  are  made  to  flow  from 
the  most  pure  and  benevolent  expressions.  If  you 
consider  the  actions  of  Robespierre,  he  appears  the 
most  sanguinary  tyrant  that  ever  desolated  the  earth ; 
if  you  reflect  on  his  words,  they  seem  dictated  only 
Vythe  noblest  and  most  elevated  feelings.  There 
is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  combination ;  the 
history  of  the  world  exhibits  too  many  examples  of  its 
occurrence  ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  fanaticism,  whether 
religious  or  political,  to  produce  it.    The  Inquisition 
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CHAP,  trepid  man,  of  the  name  of  L' Admiral,  who  tried ii 
.assassinate  CoUot  d'Herbois;  the  second  by  a  younf 


1794.    woman,  named  Cecile  Benaud.     L' Admiral,  wheij 
Unsuccess- brought  before  his  judges,  openly  avowed  thatl 
to  assassi-  bad  intended  to  assassinate  Robespierre  before 
sT^/and'^'  d^Herbois.     When  called  on  to  divulge  wl 
Coiiot       prompted  him  to  the  commission  of  such  a  erii 
May  24.  '  he  replied  firmly — "That  it  was  not  a  crime;  that 
wished  only  to  render  a  service  to  his  country ; 
he  had  conceived  the  project  without  any  extei 
suggestion  ;  and  that  his  only  regret  was  that 
had  not  succeeded/'     Cecile  called  at  his  hoi 
and  entreated  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
Robespierre :  the  urgency  of  her  manner  excited 
suspicion  of  his  attendants,  and  she  was  arresi 
Two  knives,  found  in  her  bundle,  afibrded  a 
sumption  of  the  purpose  of  her  visit ;  but  there 
no  other  evidence  against  her,  and  she  positive!] 
denied  on  her  examination  having  intended  to  injinti! 
any  one.     Being  asked  what  was  her  motive  ftH 
wishing  to  see  him,  she  replied — "  I  wished  to  nm 
how  a  tyrant  was  made.     I  admit  I  am  a  Royalisii 
because  I  prefer  one  king  to  fifty  thousand/'    She 
behaved  on  the  scafibld  with  the  firmness  of  Cbar^ 
lotte  Corday  ;  a  great  number  of  other  persons,  six^ 
in  all,  were  involved  in  her  fate,  among  whom  we» 
a  number  of  young  men,  bravely  combating  on  the 
»  Deux      frontier  in  defence  of  their  country.     Among  the 
302'^305'  ^^^^   ^^^  ^  youth  named   Hypolite  Montmorencf 
Mi^'.  ii.     Laval,  of  distinguished  talents  and  fine  figure,  whose 
ii.'i62, 103!  only  ofl^ence  was  the  name  he  bore  and  the  geniua 
i^^i  3^3    ^®  ^^^  inherited  ;   and  a  beautiful  young  womaiii 
32g!  Bull,  named  Saint  Amaranthe,  a  friend  of  Robespierre 
R6t.  No.   who  was  executed  with  her  mother  for  an  expression 
^^'  accidentally  dropped  when  in  company  with  himselfi 
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i  dinner  at  his  own  house,  on  the  number  of  depu-  chap. 
es  who  were  about  to  be  brought  to  punishment. .    ^^* 


he  whole  sixty  were  conducted  together  in  red  l"**^^- 
irts  to  the  place  of  execution  as  if  they  had  all 
en  assassins;  though  not  one  stroke  had  been  given, 
id  hardly  one  knew  another  even  by  sight.  The 
ial  of  the  whole  before  the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal 
8t  took  two  hours.* 

Meanwhile,  a  magnificent  fete  was  prepared  by  the 
ODTention  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Beintr.    Twop^®  '^^  , 
lys  before  it  took  place,  Robespierre  was  appointed thoSu- 
resident,  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  Supreme ^^in® 
mtiff  on  the  occasion.     He  marched  fifteen  feet  in  June  7. 
Ivance  of  his  colleagues,  in  a  brilliant  costume, 
saring  flowers  and  fruits  in  his  hands.    His  address, 
hich  followed,  to  the  people  was  both  powerful  and 
oquent.     "  God,'*  said  he,  "  has  not  created  kings 
devour  the  human  race  ;  he  has  not  created  priests 
\  harness  them  like  vile  animals  to  the  chariots  of 
iogs,   and  to  exhibit  to  the  world  examples   of 
erfidy,  avarice,  and  baseness ;  but  he  has  created 
be  universe  to  attest  his  power,  and  man  to  aid 
im  in  the  glorious  undertaking — to  love  his  fellows, 
nd  arrive  at  happiness  by  the  path  of  virtue.     It  is 


equality,  has  traced  the  sentence  of  death 
He  has  hound  together  all  mortals  hy  t1 
»Hi8t.      Iq^q — perish   the   tyrants   who  would   i 
xxxiiLi79.  break  it  I" 

These  eloquent  words  excited,  as  well  1 

These      the  waruicst  hopes  in  all  present  that  I 

aiidMt^.was  about  to  put  his  principles  in  practi 

condiuto  ^®"gt^  bring  the  reign  of  blood  to  a  c 

words,      they  were  speedily  dashed  to  the  earth  h] 

which  closed  his  address — **  Peeple  I  to- 

give  ourselves  up  to  the  transports  of  p 

ness ;    to-morrow  we   will   with  incrcas 

combat  vice  and  the  tyrants  1**    The  cc 

this  occasion,  which  was  arranged  under 

tion  of  the  painter  David,  was  very  in 

An  amphitheatre  was  placed  in  the  gard 

Tuileries,  bpposite  to  which  were  statues 

ing  Atheism,  Discord,  and  Selfishness,  ¥ 

destined  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  U 

Beautiful  music  opened  the  ceremony,  ai 

sident,  after  an  eloquent  speech,  seized  a 

>  Deux      set  fire  to  the  figures,  which  were  soon  i 
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I  taken  ]>y  the  joung,  and  homage  offered  to  the  chap. 
erne  Being.  ^^' 

lese  measures  and  declarations,  on  the  part  of   ^7^^- 
ispierre,  produced  a  great  impression  in  Europe.  Great  im. 
ign  nations,  who  had  been  horrified  by  the  awful  produced 
trophes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  beheld  ^^  ^^'V^*^ 

A  ^  steps  111 

undisguised  satisfaction  the  execution  of  Dan  ton  Europe. 
bis  party,  who  h^  commenced  the  revolution, 
wrought  the  King  to  the  scaffold ;  and  of  iiebert 
the  Anarchists,  who  had  carried  its  atrocities 
impiety  to  their  most  dreadful  length.  When, 
^fore,  they  beheld  the  goyernment  which  had 
ted  their  destruction,  expressing  such  humane 
ments,  in  such  beautiful  language,  the  hope 
me  general  that  a  reaction  had  at  length  set  in : 
Robespierre  had  acquired  the  mastery  of  the 
>lution,  and  that  out  of  the  excesses  of  anarchy 
arisen  the  power  which  could  coerce  it.  Foreign 
jrs,  accordingly,  began  to  entertain  sanguine 
!S  that  the  Revolution  had  reached  its  limit, ',!!f'^-!*; 

'4y2.    Hist. 

that  a  government  had  at  last  arisen  with  Pari. 
:h  it  might  be  possible  to  negotiate,  and  possibly  ayi  "*     ' 
lude  a  durable  peace.^ 
he  effects  of  these  steps  was  not  less  remarkable 


•  He  would  become  a  god  I  he  is  no  longer 

priest  of  the  Supreme  Being/  '*     The  Com 

Public  Salvation  being  now  avowedly  in  pes 

supreme  power,  their  adulators  in  the  Cc 

and  Jacobin  Club  offered  them  the  ensigns 

reign  ty.     But  they  had  the  good  sense  to 

that   the   people  were   not  yet  prepared 

change,  and  that  the  sight  of  guards  or 

might  shake  a  power  which  two  hundred 

captives   in   chains   could   not  expose  to 

Causes,  &c/*  The  Members  of  the  Committee,**  said  i 

du9t»f^^'  "have  no  desire  to  be  assimilated  to  despc 

Therm,     have  uo  need  of  guards  for  their  defen( 

s^nart,     owu  virtuc,  the  love  of  the  people,    Pn 

in^t/pari.  watch  over  their  days ;  they  have  no  occi 

i78*"Th^'*°y  other  protection.     When  necessary,  1 

T1329.  '  know  how  to  die  at  their  post  in  defence  of  ff( 

But  the  retreat  from  crime  is  not  to  nati 

AddiUonaimore  thau  individuals,  on  a  path   strew 

confe"ed  Aowcrs ;  and  many  and  woful  were  the  a 

on  the  Re.  through  which  France  had  to  pass,  before  it 
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2d  Prairial,  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Revo-  chap. 


XV. 


itionary  Tribunal, passed  on  the  motion  of  Couthon. 
y  this  sanguinary  law,  every  form,  privilege,  or    l'^94. 
sage,  calculated  to  protect  the  accused,  were  swept 
vay.     "  Every  postponement  of  justice,"  says  Cou- 
lon,  "  is  a  crime ;  every  formality  indulgent  to  the 
x;used  is  a  crime:  the  delay  in  punishing  the  ene- 
lies  of  the  country,  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
me  requisite  for  identifying  them."     The  right  of 
rosecution  was  extended  to  the  Convention,  the 
iommittee  of  Public  Salvation,  the  Committee  of 
reneral  Safety,  the  commissioners  of  the  Conven- 
on,  and  the  public  accuser:   no  distinction  was 
>  be  made  between  members  of  the  Convention 
nd  ordinary  individuals.     The  right  of  insisting 
►r  an  individual  investigation,  and  of  being  de- 
ioded  by  counsel,  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  pre- 
OU8  decree  on  June  2.    In  addition  to  those  struck 
;  by  former  laws,  there  were  included  in  this  new 
3cree,    "  all  those   who  have  seconded   the   pro- 
cts  of  the  enemies  of  France,  either  bv  favour- 
\g  the  retreat  of,  or  shielding  from  punishment, 
le  aristocracy  or  conspirators ;  or  by  persecuting 
id  calumniating  the  patriots ;  or  by  corrupting  the 
landatories  of  the  people ;  or  by  abusing  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  govern- 
lent,  by  false  or  perfidious  applications ;  or  by  de- 
uving  the  representatives  of  the  people;   or  by 
jreading  discouragement  or  false  intelligence;  or » Decree, 
Y  misleading  the  public  by  false  instruction  or  (^Q-l^^lfgi^l' 
raved  example."     The  proof  requisite  to  convict  of  May)i794 
lese  multifarious  offences  was  declared  to  be — xxxiii.193, 
Every  piece  of  evidence,  material,  moral,  verbal,  J^  *;  YotT 
p  written,  which  is  sufficient  to  convince  a  reason- June  1794. 
ble  understanding."  *   The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  leo,  ici. 

VOL.  II.  2  Y 
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CHAP,  was  divided  into  four  separate  courts,  each  poc 
^^-     ing  the  same  powers  as  the  original,  a  puhli< 


1794.  cuser,  and  a  sufficient  numher  of  judges  and  j 
men,  awarded  to  each,  to  enable  them  to  pro 
with  rapidity  in  the  work  of  extermination* 
Accustomed  as  the  Convention  v^as  to  blind  o1 
Debate  on  eucc,  they  wcrc  startled  with  this  project.  "  1 
AaiLmbiy.  Hiaud  an  adjournment:  If  this  law  passes,  not] 
remains,"  says  Ruamps,  ^^but  to  blow  out 
brains."  Alarmed  at  the  agitation  which  previ 
Robespierre  mounted  the  tribune.  '*  For  lo 
said  he,  "  the  Assembly  has  argued  and  decide 
the  same  day,  because  for  long  it  has  been  liber 
from  the  empire  of  faction.  Two  opinions,  stro 
pronounced,  divide  the  Republic.  The  one  i 
punish  severely  and  inexorably  all  attempts  agi 
libertv;  the  other  is  the  cowardlv  and  cria 
opinion  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  never  cei 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  tn 
mand,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  amnesty  for 
conspirators  and  enemies  of  the  country.  For 
months  the  Convention  has  sat  under  the  swoi 
assassins ;  and  the  very  moment  when  libert; 
pears  to  have  gained  its  greatest  triumph,  is 
cisely  the  one  when  the  conspirators  against 
country  act  with  most  audacity.  Citizens,  hk 
sured  the  conspirators  wish  to  divide  us — they 
to  intimidate  us  I  Have  we  not  defended  a  pt 
the  Assembly*  against  the  poniards  which  wic 
ness  and  a  false  zeal  would  have  drawn  agi 
them?  We  expose  ourselves  to  individual  assai 
to  destroy  those  who  would  ruin  the  Republic 
know  how  to  die,  provided  the  Convention  and 
country  are  saved.  I  demand  that  the  project  be 
•  The  seventy-three  arrested  Girondists. 
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laedy  article  by  article,  and  without  an  adjourn-  chap. 
mt     I  have  observed  that  for  long  the  Conven-     ^^' 


have  discussed  and  decreed  at  once,  because  a    17^-^* 
nt  majority  were  really  intent  on  the  public  good. '"»»'• 
lemand  that,  instead  of  pausing  on  the  proposal  zxxiii.  198, 
todjournment,  we  sit  till  eight  at  night  if  neces-f^^^^^^jun^^ 
ff^  to  discuss  the  project  of  the  law  which  has  now  J^^  *[,^- 
en  submitted  to  it."     The  Assembly  felt  its  mas-i60,  lei, 
r»  and  in  tkirfj/  minutes  the  law  was  passed,^ 
Od  the  following  day  some  meinbersj  chiefly  ad-  ^ 

urents  of  the  old  party  of  Danton^  cndcavouvcd  to  ineffectufti 
terthrow  this  aanguinary  decree  of  the  Assembly,  ^^""^^f/th^ 
D«rdon  de  TOiae  proposed  that  the  safety  of  the^^^ 
wnbers  of  the  Assembly  should  be  provided  for  by 
special  enactment*  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
It  be  indicted  but  in   pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
lemselves.     He  was  ably  supported  by  Merlin ; 
id  the  Legislature  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the 
rtiposal-     Couthon   attacked  tho  Mountain,  from 
bich   the  opposition  seemed  chiefly  to  emanate. 
Iwirdon  replied — "  Let  the  members  of  the  Com- 
littee  know/'  said  he,  **  that  if  they  are  patriots,  so 
ft  we.    I  esteem  Couthon,  I  esteem  the  Committee; 
ftt,  more  than  all,  1  esteem  the  unconquerable  Moun- 


Aasemblj.  Hianu  ail  aujuuruiueiii:  ii  iius  law  pasbi 
remains,'*  says  Ruamps,  "but  to  bloi 
brains."  Alarmed  at  the  agitation  wbicfa 
Robespierre  mounted  the  tribune.  ** 
said  he,  "  the  Assembly  has  argued  and 
the  same  day,  because  for  long  it  has  bee 
from  the  empire  of  faction.  Two  opinioi 
pronounced,  divide  the  Republic.  The 
punish  severely  and  inexorably  all  attem] 
liberty;  the  other  is  the  cowardly  an( 
opinion  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  ne^ 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolut 
mand,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  anines 
conspirators  and  enemies  of  the  country- 
months  the  Convention  has  sat  under  th 
assassins ;  and  the  very  moment  when 
pears  to  have  gained  its  greatest  triun 
cisely  the  one  when  the  conspirators  f 
country  act  with  most  audacity.  Citiz( 
sured  the  conspirators  wish  to  divide  us- 
to  intimidate  us  I  Have  we  not  defendc 
the  Assembly'*'  against  the  poniards  whi 

Tipsfi    find    51   fnlsA    kpsiI    wmilH    Vinvo    Am\ 
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e  project  of  this  law,  as  it  struck  at  nearly  all  the  chap. 
nbers  both  of  the  government  and  the  Convention,     ^^' 
I  accordingly  warmly  combated  in  both  the  Com-    1794. 
.tees  and  the  Assembly.  It  was  brought  forward  in 
latter  with  the  knowledge  onlyof  Couthon,  and,  as 
a  as  the  discussion  was  over,  it  was  vehemently  as- 
ed  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation.*     The 

sberC,  de  Danton,  et  de  Chaumette,  une  foule  dcs  personages  bien 
m  deVecbafaudemseiit  ^te justement  frappcfs,  il  dcplorait  nc^anmoiDs 
de  Tiles  passions,  que  la  haine  et  la  vengeance,  et  non  pas  Tamour 
>|MCrie  et  de  Tequite,  eussent  discerns  et  marque  Ics  tCtes  qu  il  fallait 
lie.  n  Toyait  que  les  executions  n  avaicnt  en  rien  diminue  les 
pen.  Autour  de  lul,  aux  premiers  postcs  de  la  Rcpublique,  il 
lit  des  hommes  sans  probity,  sans  ma;urs,*souilles  pour  la  plupart 
tes  infameSy  et  cependant  environnes  d'une  popularite  a  travcrs 
idle  il  etait  presque  impossible  de  les  atteindre.  II  voyait  so  grou- 
intonr  d'euz  d*autres  homracs  qui  n*avaient  aide  la  bonne  cause  que 
toutes  sortes  de  mauvais  moyens,  et  qui  dcployaicnt  maintenant 
r  d^fendre  eux-roOmes  toutes  les  resources,  de  rintrigue,  du  mcn- 
pe^  et  de  la  caloranie,  avec  Thabilitc  qu*ils  avuicnt  acquise  par  une 
iqne  de  six  annees.  Ainsi  il  etait  en  proie  au  degout  et  aux  des- 
nn.  Qu'importiut  que  nos  armccs  ^taicnt  yictorlcux  de  T^traiv 
P  A  llntf  rieur  et  dans  le  centre  memo  de  sa  force  et  de  sa  puis- 
se,  la  nation  ^tait  possidee  par  des  scelerats  ?  N'etait-il  pas  evident 
ranarchie,  la  contre-rdvolution,  et  la  restauration  de  Tancienne  re- 
le  teient  les  consequences  prochaincs  et  incoitables  d'un  tcl  etat  de 
K8?  Pendant  les  dcmiers  jours  qu*il  frequenta  les  comites,  Robe- 
ne  disait  habituellement — '  Tout  est  perdu ;  il  n*y  a  plus  de  re- 
pcca :  Je  ne  vois  plus  personne  pour  sauvcr  la  patrie.'    II  proposa 


Bpierres    j^gr  of  this  terrible  law  ;  for  the  conscien 

secret  mo-      o  ,  ' 

tivea  in  told  them,  what  is  now  known  to  have  be 
Su  law.  that  its  almost  unlimited  powers  were  m\ 
cd  against  themselves.  From  the  invali 
found  in  Robespierre's  possession  after  h 
Courtois,  and  first  published  in  18S8, 
known  that  the  secret  views  of  Robcspic 
posing  this  sanguinary  law,  were  to  desi 
portion  of  the  Convention.  He  was  ii 
the  universal  profligacy,  selfishness,  anc 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  all  t 
of  administration,'  civil  and  military ;  u 
frage  and  self-government,  instead  of 
duced  a  better  set  of  public  functionarii 
who  had  owed  their  appointment  to  the  i 
brought  up  one  so  infinitely  worsen  that' 
the  incarnation  of  the  democratic  pi 
that  the  first  step  in  social  regeneratio] 
destroy  them  all.  He  was  nearly  in  d 
situation  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
of  the  vast  streams  of  blood  he  had  ca 
to  produce  any,  even  the  slightest,  pr 
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Armed  by  this  accession  of  power,  the  proscrip-  chap. 
tions  proceeded  durincj  the   next  six  weeks  with.    ^^' 


redoubled  violence.    The  power  of  Robespierre  was    1794, 
prodigious,  and  wielded  with  an  energy  to  which  Renewed 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  history  of  modern  ^^^'^"JJi®  ^^ 
Earope.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  government  was^^rnment. 
to  destroy  the  whole  aristocracy  both  of  rank  and  which* the 
talent.'    It  was  on  this  foundation  that  his  authority  ^j^'^yj 
rested ;  the  mass  of  the  people  ardently  supported  a^as  m- 
govemment  which  was  rapidly  destroying  every  thing 
which  was  above  them  in  station,  or  superior  in  abi-  i^^^^eg* 
lity.   Every  man  felt  his  own  consequence  increased,  H.  22. 
and  his  own  prospects  improved,  by  the  destruction 
of  his  more  fortunate  rivals.    Inexorable  towards  in- 
dividuals or  leaders,  Robespierre  was  careful  of  pro- 
tecting the  masses  of  the  community ;  and  the  lower 
orders,  who  always  have  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  de- 
pression of  their  superiors,  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  thunder  which  rolled  innocuous  over  their  heads, 
striking  every  one  who  could  by  possibility  stand  in 
their  way.    The  whole  physical  force  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which  must  always  be  drawn  from  the  labouring 
classes,  was  thus  devoted  to  his  will.  The  armed  force 
of  Paris,  under  the  orders  of  Henriot,  and  formed  of 
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CHAP,  every  department  of  France.   Universally  the  lowesi 
^^'   .class  considered  Robespierre  as  identified  with  the 


1794.   Revolution,  and  as  centring  in  his  person  all  th€ 
J  projects  of  aggrandizement  which  were  afloat  in  their 

Amis,  xii.  minds.  None  remained  to  contest  his  authority  but 
M^'.l/.'^'  the  remnants  of  the  Constitutional  and  Girondist 
320, 327.  parties,  who  still  lingered  in  the  Assembly  J 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  the  government 
Decree  of  Robespicrre,  amidst  all  its  severity  to  those  who 
Tnff  tiie  '  were  either  elevated  by  birth,  possessed  of  fortune^ 
nic  slh^oo^^  by  talent,  or  allied  by  habit  or  inclina. 

June  1,     tion  to  any  of  these  classes,  had  made  several  stepa 
towards  the  establishment  of  institutions  calculated 
for  the  elevation  and  relief  of  the  labouring  classes^ 
and  which,  if  combined  with  a  just  and  rational  go- 
vernment in  other  respects,  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  effects.     "  Education,"  said 
Barere,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Sal- 
vation, "  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  man  can  re- 
ceive: it  is  the  only  blessing  which  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  cannot  take  away.    The  incalculable  advantage 
of  revolutions  is,  that  merit  obtains  the  rank  which  is 
due  to  it,  and  that  each  citizen  fills  the  situation  for 
which  he  is  qualified  by  the  species  of  talent  which 
he  possesses.     The  Republican,  therefore,  should 
be  instructed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  prepared 
for  every  situation  either  of  peace  or  of  war.**    In 
pursuance  of  these  principles,  it  was  decreed  that 
six  young  men  should  be  sent  to  Paris  from  every 
district  in  the  Republic,  to  be  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  in  the  Ecole  de  Mars^  and  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Jimo^ir*  Salvation,  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  and 
ir^^p  1  f'^rtification.^     This  was  immediately  carried  into 
xxxii.  134.' effect,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  far-famed 
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Polytechnic  School,  which  furnished  such  an  inex-  chap. 
haustible  supply  of  skilled  officers  for  the  armies  of  _  ^^' 


the  empire.  l'**^*^- 

The  frightful  misery  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire, the  natural  result  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  Admirable 
same  time  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  ™f^"be! 
and  they  prepared  to  meet  it  in  a  noble   spirit.  8P*®"®/|?'' 
"While  the  cannon,"  said  Carnot,  in  the  name  ofof pau- 
ihe  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  "  thunders  on ^®"*"* 
the  frontier,   "  mendicity^    that   scourge   of    mo- 
narchies, has  made  frightful  progress  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Yet  is  it  an  evil  disgraceful  to  a  republic, 
incompatible   with    a  popular  government.      The 
shameful  word  beggar  should   be  unknown  in   a 
republican  dictionary,    and  the  picture  of  mendi- 
city on  the  earth  has  hitherto  been  nothing  but 
that  of  constant  conspiracies  of  the  class  of  pro- 
prietors against  that  of  non-proprietors.      Let  us 
leave  to    insolent    despotism    the   construction   of 
hospitals,    to   bury  the   unfortunate  whom   it  has 
created,  or  to  support  for  a  moment  the  slaves  whom 
it  could  not  devour.     That  horrible  generosity  of 
the  despot  only  aids  him  in  deceiving  the  people. 
They  have  favoured  the  mendicants  only  because 
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CHAP,    principles,    a  great    variety    of  regulations    were 
.brought  forward  and  decreed  for  the  relief,  in  their 


^^9*-    ow?i  homes — not  in  hospitals  or  by  money  charity — of 

orphan  and  destitute  children,  and  their  education; 

for  the  succour  of  middle-aged  men  and  women  in  a 

state  of  temporary  destitution ;  and  the  permanent 

support  of  widows,  the  aged,  and  the  impotent,  as 

well  as  those  who  had  been  mutilated  in  the  public 

service,  and  their  widows  and  children.     "  Fas  est 

et  ab  hoste  doceri.'* — The  true  principles  of  the 

management  of  the  poor  are  to  be  found  in  the  re^ 

Iree^  May  P^^^  ^^  ^^^®  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  and  rego. 

20, 1794.  lar  governments  will  never  act  so  wisely  for  thei^ 

xxxiii.  24,  own  as  well  as  their  people's  interest,  as  when  thfe^ 

^'  take  this  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their  enemies,** 

llobcspierre,  shortly  before  his  fall,  thus  summec/ 
up  the  principles  of  his  administration.  "  I  have 
spoken  of  the  virtue  of  the  people ;  but  that  virtue 

•  The  provisions  of  this  law,  evidently  drawn  by  Robespierre^  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  and  the  CoDventioii,vf 
very  remarkable,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  many  gpoveroinaiti^ 
which  in  other  respects  with  justice  decry  their  proceedings.  lu^ 
tails  are  far  too  minute  for  a  work  of  general  history,  but  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  founded  were  these : — 1.  That  the  succour  of  ibe 
destitute,  the  orphans,  and  the  impotent,  is  a  duty  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  discharged  by  the  public  functionaries,  and  from  the  stale 
funds.  2.  That  the  distribution  of  relief  should  be  made  by  a  public 
officer,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  departmenti  rf 
the  Republic.  3.  That  in  each  department  there  shaU  be  opened  • 
.  register,  to  be  entitled  "  Book  of  National  Beneficence,"  in  which  stall 
be  a  title,  1st,  For  infirm  or  aged  cultivators ;  2d,  For  infirm  or 
aged  artisans ;  8d,  For  mothers  and  widows.  For  the  first  class  it  w« 
calculated  that  there  would  be  required  in  all  the  departments  :— 

Francs.  J£. 

For  the  first,  .  .      7,144,000  or  285,760  a-year. 

For  the  second,  .  2,040,000...    81,600     ... 

For  the  third,  .  .      3,060,000...  122,400     •.. 

For  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
houses,  .  .  160,000...      6,400     ... 

12,404,000. ..496,160      •• 
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demonstrated  by  the  whole  Revolution,  would  not  chap. 
alone  suffice  to  defend  us  against  the  factions  who     ^^' 
never  cease  to  corrupt  and  tear  asunder  the  Republic.    1794. 
Why  is  that?  Because  there  are  two  wholly  different Remirk- 
people  in  France.     The  mass  of  the  citizens,  pure,  "^^^^^^^^^ 
simple,  loving  justice,  and  friendly  to  liberty;  thatspierreon 
mass  which  has  conquered  its  enemies  within,  and  pies  of  tbo 
shaken  the  throne  of  tyrants.   The  other  is  a  mass  of  ^^^^™' 
rascals  and  intriguers,  of  aristocrats  and  charlatans, 
who  would  convert  power  and  instruction  to  no  other 
purpose  but  their  own  aggrandizement.     As  long 
as  that  impure  race  exists,  the  condition  of  the  Re- 
public will  be  unhappy  and  precarious.     Let  them 
reign  for  a  day,  and  the  country  is  lost.     It  is  for 
you  to  deliver  yourselves  from  them  by  imposing 
energy  and  unalterable  concert.     In  saying  these 
words,  I  am  perhaps  sharpening  poniards  against 
myself,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  pronounce 
them.  You  will  persevere  in  your  principles  and  your 
triumphant  march ;  you  will  stifle  crime  and  save 
your  country. 

"  I  have  lived  enough.  I  have  seen  the  French 
3>eople  start  from  the  depth  of  servitude  and  debase- 
ment  to  the  summitof  glor}'  and  of  republican  virtue. 
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CHAP,  narchy,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  first  periods  of 
^  '    .the  Revolution,  could  hardly  have  permitted  us  to 


1794.    ijope — an  assembly  invested  with  the  power  of  the 
French  nation,  marching  with  a  firm  and  rapid  step 
towards  the  public  happiness  ;  devoted  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  triumph  of  equality,  worthy  of  giving  to 
the  world  the  signal  of  liberty  and  the  example  of 
every  virtue.     Complete,  then,  citizens,  your  sub- 
lime work  I  You  have  placed  yourselves  in  the  front 
rank,  to  sustain  the  first  efibrts  of  the  enemies  of" 
humanity.     We  will  deserve  that  honour,  and  w& 
will  trace  with  our  blood  the  path  of  immortality^  , 
May  you  ever  display  that  unalterable  energy,  whic\: 
is  required  to  enable  you  to  resist  the  monsters  c^] 
the  universe  combined  against  you,  and  enjoy  in 
3j^j[i[|^32*  peace  the  fruits  of  your  virtues  and  the  blessings  of 
133.       'thepeoplel'*' 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  warm  anticipations  snd 
Prodigioua  eloquent  declamations,  the  finances  of  the  Repubhc 
creasing    wcrc  daily  falling  into  a  more  deplorable  condition, 
l^'^gMts   ^^^  ^^^  prodigious  expenditure,  external  and  inter- 
nal, was  sustained  only  by  a  ceaseless  and  constantly 
increasing  issue  of  assignats.     By  a  report  of  Cam- 
bon,  the  minister  of  finance,  on  l6th  May  1794,  it 
appeared  that  the  assignats  which  had  been  created 
up  to  that  period  amounted  to  the  enormous  suot 
of  8,778,000,000  francs  (L.351, 120,000  sterling ;)  of 
which   number  there  still  remained  in  circulatioa 
5,898,000,000  francs,  or  L,235,920,000.     So  im- 
mense a  mass  of  paper,  amounting  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate  to  three  times  the  whole  present  circulation 
of  either  France  or  England,  taking  both  specie  and 
bank-notes  into  view,  of  course  could  not  exist  in 
circulation  without  producing  a  depreciation  in  its 
Talue  to  almost  nothing  j  the  more  especially  as  the 
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whole  transactions  between  man  and  man  in  the   chap. 
ountry  were   at    a   stand,    in  consequence   of  the     ^^' 
blasting  operation  of  the  law  of  the  maximum  ;  and    1794. 
foreign  commerce,  equally  with  domestic  expendi- 
ture, were  alike  at  an  end.    But  as  they  bore  a  forced 
circulation,  and  the  refusal  to  take  them  at  par 
would  probably  lead  to  a  denunciation  at  the  nearest 
revolutionary  committee,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  shun  the  pestilence  as  much  as  possible,  and 
avoid  either  selling  any  thing,  or  making  any  trans-'  Rapport 
action  whatever   in   which   money  was  employed. bon,  May 
But  creditors  could  not   do   this,  and   fraudulent  J^j^niJ^u;^ 
debtors  gladly  bought  up  assignats,  and  forced  a^l^y^®' 
discharge  of  their  debts  for  a  fiftieth  or  hundredth  p.  973. 
part  of  their  real  value.' 

While  the  assignats  were  thus  sweeping  away  the 
'^hole  capital  of  the  state,  the  march  of  the  Ilcvolu- increased 
tion  was  equally  devastating  and  relentless  in  thebyThcRe- 
destruction  of  human  life.     The  proceedings  of  thej'[^|."*'^\^ 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  law  of  22dPrairialbunai. 
^*d  passed,  were  so  brief  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
^^rne  of  a  trial ;  while  the  columns  of  the  Monitetir 
^f  the  following  day  exhibited  fatal  proof,  that  to  be 
"^ouffht  before  that  tribunal,  and  sent  to  the  guillo- 
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CHAP,  ceeding  for  life  and  death  against  a  crowd  of  men 
^^'   .  and  women,  total  strangers  to  each  other,  but  who 


1794,  had  all,  from  some  ground  or  other,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Decemvirs.  The  slightest  symptom 
of  disapprobation  at  the  existing  regime — a  word,  a 
look,  a  gesture,  a  sigh,  a  tear,  were  sufficient,  if 
spoken  to  by  the  most  infamous  witness,  to  produce 
an  immediate  condemnation  ;  and  upon  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  with  others  whose  principles  and  connec- 
tions were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  In 
this  way  crowds  of  Royalists  and  Anarchists  were 
sent  to  the  scaffold  together,  because  the  one  had 
been  connected  with  those  who  blamed  the  Revolu- 
tion for  going  too  far,  the  other  for  not  going  far 
enough.  A  deplorable  equality  was  observed  be- 
tween the  number  of  persons  indicted  one  day  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  that  which  ap- 
peared next  day  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur  as 
having  perished  on  the  scaffold.'*'    And  so  generally 

*  The  foUowlDg  were  the  Dumhcrs  doily  executed  in  Paris  doiiog 
the  latter  period  of  the  Reign  of  Terror : — 

Eucntcd. 
17  Prairial  or   5  June  1794,  ...  ...  25 

...  ...  ...  36 

"  ..»  ...  •..  •• 

23 

18 

"  ...  **•  ...  *i 

25 

80 

43 

83 

41 

...  56 

™  ...  ...  ...  oi 

48 

27 

•••  31 


18 

— 

6 

19 

— 

7 

20 

— 

8 

21 

— 

9 

22 

— - 

10 

23 

— 

11 

24 

— 

12 

25 

_ 

13 

26 

— 

14 

27 

— 

15 

28 

— 

16 

29 

— 

17 

1  Messidor 

18 

2 

— 

19 

3 

— 

20 

4 

— 

21 

a 

•* 

22 
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Was  the  danger  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  chap. 
victims  understood,  that  no  tears  were  shed,  nor.    ^  ' 


mournful  visages  appear  even  in  the  streets  l'^** 
when  the  melancholy  procession  proceeded  along,*  i>««x  .. 
conveying  them  to  the  scaffold  ;  and,  if  a  dead  body  328, 329. 
was  seen  on  the  wayside,  the  traveller  averted  his^^^J^^'^^j^ 
eyes  lest  he  should  be  seen  to  shudder,  and  d^-Terreur, 
nounced  at  the  Jacobin  Committee  as  a  counter- 372. 


Executed. 

June  1794,  ...     ...     ...  52 

—     47 

—     51 

—  ...     30 

—  ...     31 

—  ...     33 

—     37 

—     31 

July     ...     ...     ...  33 

—     31 

—     ...  30 

—     76 

—     78 

—     81 

—     29 

—     32 

—     63 

49 


Wolutionist* 

6  Mesudor  01 

23 

— 

23 

_ 

24 

_ 

25 

.— 

26 

— . 

27 

.— 

28 

— 

29 

— 

30 

«_ 

1 

-^ 

2 

-. 

3 

— 

4 

21 

_ 

6 

22 

.. 

7 

23 



8 

24 

.« 

» 

25 

_ 

13 
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CHAP.       The  trial  of  these  unhappy  captives  was  as  brief 
*   .  as  during  the  massacres  in  the  prisons.     **  Did  you 


1794.    know  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prisons,  Dorival?" 
Excessive  «  No/* — "  I  cxpcctcd  no  Other  answer,  but  it  will  not 
thrtruJs.  avail  you."  To  another — "Are  not  you  an  ex-noble?" 
"  Yes."  To  a  third—"  Are  you  not  a  priest  ?"  "  Yes, 
but  I  have  taken  the  oath,"   "You  have  no  right  to 
speak;    be  silent." — "Were  not  you  architect  to 
Madame?"     "  Yes,  but  I  was  disgraced  in  I788." 
— "Had  you  not  a  father-in-law  in  the  Luxembourg.^" 
"  Yes."     Such  were  the  questions  which  constituted 
the  sole  trial  of  the  numerous  accused ;  often  no  wit- 
nesses were  called ;  their  condemnations  were  pro- 
nounced almost  as  rapidly  as  their  names  were  read 
out;  the  law  of  22d  Prairial  had  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  any  evidence  when  the  court  were 
convinced  by  moral  presumptions.    The  indictmeots 
were  thrown  off  by  hundreds  at  once,  and  the  name 
of  the  individual  merely  filled  in ;  the  judgments 
» Proems  de were  printed  with  equal  rapidity,  in  a  room  adjoin- 
T?n?ii!e!^  ing  the  court ;  and  several  thousand  copies  circu- 
Trib.1iev.^^*^^  through  Paris  by  little  urchins,  exclaiming, 
p.  64, 57.  amidst  weeping  and  distracted  crowds — "  Here  are 
Amis,  xii.  thc  uamcs  of  thosc  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the 
des^Prt    lottery  of  the  holy  guillotine !"    The  accused  were 
Mn9,xi.  98.  executed  soon  after  leaving  the  court,  or  at  latest 
367.        'on  the  following  afternoon.^ 

Since  the  law  of  the  22d  Prairial  had  been  passed, 
Increased  ^^^  hcads  fell  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a-day. 
rapidity  in  «« Xhis  is  Well,"  Said  FouquierTinvillc;  "but  we  must 

the  execu-  ,  ,        ■*• 

tions.  get  on  more  rapidly  in  the  next  decade:  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  the  very  least  that  must  then  be 
served  up."  To  facilitate  this  immense  increase, 
spies  were  sent  into  the  prisons  in  order  to  extract 
from  the  unhappy  wretches  their  secrets,  and  desig- 
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the  public  iaccuser  those  who  might  first  be  chap. 

These  infamous  wretches  soon  became  ^^' 
)r  of  the  captives.  They  were  enclosed  as  1794. 
d  persons ;  but  their  real  mission  was  soon 
;from  their  insolence,  their  consequential  airs, 
irence  shown  them  by  the  jailers,  and  their 
;  the  doors  of  the  cells  with  the  agents  of 
36.  As  they  were  sent  there  to  get  up  a 
ispiracy  in  the  prisons,  they  were  not  long 
iplishing  their  purpose.  A  hundred  and 
were  denounced  at  the  Luxembourg  alone. 
es,  whose  mission  was  soon  discovered, 
ressed,  implored  by  the  trembling  pri- 
and  received  whatever  little  sums  they 
I  able  to  secret  about  their  persons,  to  keep 
nes  out  of  the  black  list ;  but  in  vain.  The 
r  such  as  they  chose  to  denounce  were  made 
list,  called  in  the  prisons  "  The  Evening 
**  and  the  public  chariots  were  sent  at  night- 
>nvey  them  to  the  Conciergerie,  preparatory 
trial  on  the  following  morning.  When  the 
late  captives  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wheels 
ars  which  were  sent  to  convey  them,  the 
onizing  suspense  prevailed  in  the  prisons. 
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cir  A  p.  following  night,  when  the  rolling  of  the  chariot  wheels 
^^'    .renewed  the  universal  agony  of  the  captives. 


1794.        To  such  a  degree  did  the  torture  of  suspense  prey 
Agony  of  upo  I  the  Hiiuds  of  the  prisoners,  that  they  became 
Bonera!"     ^^^  onlj  rccklcss  of  life,  but  anxious  for  death.   The 
the^F^rhf  Inhabitants  who  had  reason  to  apprehend  detention, 
cess  of      became  indifferent  to  all  the  precautions  requisite  to 
secure  their  safety ;  many  who  had  escaped  volun- 
tarily, surrendered  themselves  to  their  persecutors,  or 
waited,  on  the  high-road,  the  first  band  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  apprehend  them.   The  young  Prin- 
cess of  Monaco,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
after  receiving  her  sentence,  declared  herself  pr^- 
nant,  and  obtained  a  respite ;  the  horrors  of  surviviiii^ 
those  she  loved,  however,  so  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
that  the  next  day  she  retracted  her  declaratimi. 
"  Citizens,'*  said  she,  "  I  go  to  death  with  all  the 
tranquillity  which  innocence  inspires.'*     Soon  afteTi 
turning  to  the  jailer  who  accompanied  her,  she  gM 
him  a  packet,  containing  a  lock  of  her  beautifal 
hair,  and  said — "I  have  only  one  favour  to  implore  of 
you,  that  you  will  give  this  to  my  son:  promise 
this  as  my  last  and  dying  request.**     Then  turning 
to  a  young  woman  near  her,  recently  condemned,  ehe 
»Tabioau  exclaimcd — "Courage,  my  dear  friend  I  Courage! 
]i.d9, 40. 'Crime  alone  can  show  weakness  !**     She  died  with 
Amis  xii.  sublimo  dcvotiou,  evincing  in  her  last  moments,  like 
329, 330.   Madame  Roland  and  Charlotte  Corday,  a  sereni^ 
166.         scarce  ever  witnessed  m  the  other  sex.* 

Madame  Lavergne  had  hoped  that,  by  her  int^- 
cession,  she  would  move  the  hearts  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  her  husband,  the  commandant  of  Longwj. 
When  she  saw  that  all  was  unavailing,  and  that 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  a  cry  of  Vhe  k 
Hot  was  heard ;  all  the  spectators  trembled  at  the 
fatal  words.     Vive  le  Roil  exclaimed  Madame  in 
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more  energetic  terms;  and  when  those  next  her  chap. 
dxclaimed  that  she  had  lost  her  reason,  she  repeated.   ^^' 


the  same  words  in  a  calmer  voice,  so  as  to  leave  no    ^794. 
room  for  doubt  as  to  her  deliberate  intention.    She  Heroic 
obtained  the  recompense  she  desired  in  dyinff  beside  ^®^°*\°'*^^ 

SCVGrBl 

her  husband.     Soon  after  a  sister  followed  the  same  prisoners. 
method  to  avoid  surviving  her  brother,  and  a  young 
woman,  to  accompany  the  object  of  her  affection  to 
another  world.  Servants  frequently  insisted  upon  ac- 
eompanying  their  masters  to  prison,  and  perished  with 
tbem  on  the  scaffold.     Many  daughters  went  on 
iheir  knees  to  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  to  be  allowed  to  join  their  parents  in 
cq)tivity,  and,  when  brought  to  trial,  pleaded  guilty, 
though  innocent,  to  the  same  charges.     The  efforts 
of  the  court  and  jury  were  unable  to  make  them 
Kparate  their  cases ;  the  tears  of  their  parents  even 
rare  unavailing ;  in  the  generous  contention,  filial 
iftction  prevailed  over  parental  love.     A  father 
and  son  were  confined  together  in  the  Maison  La- 
are  ;  the  latter  was  involved  in  one  of  the  fabri- 
cated conspiracies  of  the  prison ;  when  his  name 
was  called  out  to  stand  his  trial,  his  father  camo 
forward,  and,  by  personating  his  son,  was  the  means 


VllKJ    OVxailWlVi)     IMKJ    OGtlV&y  ^    Ultl     1;1JC>    OVftI    VTA     A^  U IJ 

presented  his  arms  to  be  bound.  Florian, 
quent  novelist,  pleaded  in  vain,  in  an  eloqu 
tion  from  prison,  that  his  life  had  been  de 
the  service  of  mankind,  that  he  had  been  tfa 
with  the  Bastile  for  some  of  his  product! 
that  the  hand  which  had  drawn  the  poem  of 
Tell,  and  depicted  a  paternal  governmei 
Numa,  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  leaninj 
potism.  He  was  not  executed,  as  the  fall  ( 
spierre  prevented  it;  but  he  was  so  horr 
with  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  prison 
died  after  the  hour  of  deliverance  had 
Lavoisier  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  ] 
chemical  researches ;  he  pleaded  in  vain  for 
to  complete  a  scientific  discovery;  almost 
members  of  the  French  Academy  were  in  p 
hourly  expectation  of  their  fate.  Boucher,  an 
poet,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  sent  his  a 
to  his  children,  accompanied  by  these  1 
lines — 

^  Ne  Tous  ^tonnez  pas,  objets  charmans  el  donz, 
Si  quelque  air  de  tristesse  obscurcit  mon  visage; 
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former  was  engaged,  immediately  before  his  execu-  chap 
tioDy  in  composing  some  pathetic  stanzas,  among.    ^^' 


which  is  to  be  found  the  following —  1794. 

"Peut-^tre,  avant  que  Theure  en  circle  promen^ 

Ait  po6^  8ur  r^mail  brilliant, 
Dans  les  Boixante  pas  oh  sa  route  est  berc^e. 

Son  pied  sonore  et  vigilant,  _J^®  ^* 

Le  sommeil  du  tombeau  pressera  ma  paupi^re  " (Euvrea.  I 

At  this  un6nished  stanza  the  pensive  poet  wasJ^J;^®^^ 
summoned  to  the  guillotine.     His  brother  Andr6,49,  andPr! 
who  bad  the  power  to  save  his  life,  refused  to  doiee/ier. 
»— even  to  the  tears  of  their  common  parent  pros-^],^^^- 
tnte  before  him :  literary  jealousy  steeled  the  young  i>;i«raeii, 
molutionist  against  the  first  feelings  of  nature,  ch.  is,  p^ 
A  few  weeks  lonofer  would  have  swept  ofi^  the  whole  ^^:  '^^I** 

.,  .  Amis,  XII. 

literary  talent,  as  well  as  dignified  names  of  France.^  332, 333. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  massacre,  Males- 
herbes,  the  generous  and  intrepid  defender  of  Louis  Execution 
XVL,  was  too  immaculate  a  character  to  escapcherbw^d 
deBtruction.     For  some  time  he  had  lived  in  the5»*!If^^^® 

,  ,  .  family, 

country,  in  the  closest  retirement;  a  young  man  with 
accused  of  emigration,  concealed  in  his  house,  fur-^en(f^®' 
Dished  a  pretext  for  the  apprehension  of  the  vener-  ^Pjj^  22, 
able  old  man  and  all  his  family.     When  he  arrived 
at  the  prison  all  the  captives  rose  up  and  crowded 
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CHAP,  him  to  prison.  Throwing  herself  into  her  ai 
_iil:;_  exclaimed — "  You  have  had  the  good  for 
1794.  save  your  father,  and  I  have  the  glory  of  dyi 
mine !"  Malesherbes  stumbled  over  a  ston 
crossed  the  court,  with  his  arms  bound,  to  m( 
chariot:  he  said,  with  a  smile — ^^Tbat  is  a  ba 
a  Roman  would  have  turned  back."  Keco] 
with  the  malice  of  demons,  the  heroic  ma 
which  he  had  come  forward  to  defend  the  i 
Louis,  the  monsters  invented  a  new  and  ; 
species  of  torture  for  this  noble  characti 
was  selected  as  the  last  victim  for  executi 
had  the  agony  of  seeing  his  daughter  and  tw< 
daughters,  with  her  husband,  guillotined 
his  eyes,  ere  death  put  a  period  to  his  su: 
When  bound  to  the  plank,  his  grey  bai 
observed  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  1 
dren  he  had  seen  suffer  before  him.    With  \ 

1  3oissy 

d'Angias,  iucluded  in  the  indictment  M.  D'Espremenil. 
Mai^sher-  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  populacc  of  Paris,  and  who  1 
fees,  ii.  274.  so  much  in  its  earlier  stages  to  urge  on  the 
147, 157.  tion.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  witl 
If^^fggg^'herbes,  and  evinced  the  same  sublime  cons 
367.         his  last  moments. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Louis  XI 

Of  Ma.     the  next  victim.   When  she  was  brought  be 

Eiuabeth.  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  judges  and  1 

^^y  ^^'    manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  impatience 

condemnation.   Like  the  King  and  Queen  si 

fested  the  utmost  composure  and  serenity  wh< 

examination  ;  her  answers,  clear,  distinct,  { 

fectly  true,  left  no  room  for  suspicion  or  misc 

tion.    Being  accused  of  having  succoured  8< 

who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Champs  Elys^c 

occasion  of  the  revolt,  she  replied — ^^Humon 

led  mo  to  dress  their  wounds  \  I  needed  no 
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into  the  origin  of  their  safferings  to  feel  the  obliga-  chap. 


tion  to  relieve  them.  I  never  thought  this  a  merit, 
bat  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  considered  as  a  crime/'  '^^^'^- 
— "  Admit,  at  least/'  said  the  president,  "  that  you 
hie  nourished  in  the  young  Capet  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  throne  of  his  father." — "  I  devoted  my- 
idf,''  said  she,  *'  to  the  care  of  that  infant,  who  was 
the  more  dear  to  me,  as  he  had  lost  those  to  whom  he 
owed  his  being.''  Being  accused  of  being  an  accom- 
pBoe  of  the  tyrant — "  If  my  brother  had  been  a 
tyrant,"  she  replied,  "  neither  you  nor  I  would  have 
been  where  we  now  are."  She  was  sentenced  along 
with  many  others  of  illustrious  rank  and  dignified 
Tirtne.  On  being  taken  to  the  room  where  the 
condemned  were  assembled,  she  exhorted  them  to 
die  with  so  much  calmness  and  serenity,  as  they 
were  all  encouraged  to  by  her  example.  On  the  cha- 
riot she  declared  that  one  of  her  companions  had 
disclosed  to  her  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  thus 
was  the  means  of  saving  her  from  destruction.  When 
the  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  having  been  made 
purposely  to  die  the  last,  the  executioner  rudely 
undid  the  clasp  which  closed  the  veil  across  her 
breast.    "  In  the  name  of  modesty,"  she  said,  "cover 
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CHAP.      Custine,  son  of  the  celebrated  general  of  the  same 
^^*     name,  was  executed  for  having  letfall  someexpressicNii 


1794.    of  attachment  to  his  father;  Alexander  Beauhamaii 
Of  Cus-    for  having  failed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mayence.  The 
Luckne^r"'  letters  of  both  to  their  wives,  the  night  before  thdr 
]^j^°^|.*°^  execution,  exhibited  the  most  touching  strains  of  elo- 
quence.     Marshal  Luckner,  whom  the  Jacobioi 
had  so  long  represented  as  the  destined  saviour  of 
France ;  General  Biron,  whose  amiable  qualitiea^ 
notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  his  character,  had 
long  endeared  him  to  society ;  General  Lamarliereb 
whose  successful  war  of  posts  had  so  long  covered 
the  northern  frontier,  and  many  other  distinguished 
warriors,  were  sent  to  the  scafibld.     All  showed  the 
same  heroism  in  their  last  moments;  but  not  greater 
than  was  displayed  by  pacific  citizens  and  young 
women,  who  had  been  totally  unaccustomed  to  tsce 
danger.     It  was  in  the  class  of  nobles  that  the 
greatest  courage  was  shown  :  they  firmly  protested 
their  devotion  to  their  God  and  their  king,  and 
their  readiness  to  die  in  their  service.     The  priestB 
died  like  worthy  martyrs  of  their  faith,  bestowing,  to 
their  last  moments,  the  succours  of  religion  on  the 
captives  about  to  die,  with  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded.    Many  of  the  peasants  and  poorer  classes 
piteously  bewailed  their  fate  in  being  cut  off,  they 
knew  not  why,  and  condemned,  they  knew  not  with 
whom.     Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  wrote  to  his  son  the 
night  before  his  execution — "  As  he  valued  his  last 
blessing,  never  to  attempt  to  revenge  his  death. 
One  prisoner  alone,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
spectators,  by  raising  piteous  cries  on  the  chariot 
and  striving  in  a  frenzy  of  terror  with  the  execu- 
tioners on  the  scafibld :  it  was  Madame  du  Barrif 
the  associate  of  the  infamous  pleasures  of  Louis  X  V« 
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She  piteously  prayed  for  a  minute's  respite,  and  chap. 
uttered  shrieks  when  boand  to  the  plank  which  froze.    ^^' 


every  heart  with  horror.     Yet  was  this  lamentable    ^'^^*- 
spectacle  not  without  a  beneficial  effect :  it  recalled' ^®"»  .. 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  horror  of  the  punish- 91.   Uo! 
menti  which,  from  the  general  heroism  or  resigna-^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  victims,  had  come,  strange  to  say,  to  be.^^i^^*  ^® 

,  _  '  '  o  j^  laTerreur, 

almost  forgotten/  *  ir.  i69. 

While  prostituted  beauty  was  thus  evincing  a^^^' 
fearful  picture  of  the  weakness  of  splendid  flruiltE;®®"^*®^ 
in  Its  last  moments,  the  courage   with   which   ayoung 
number  of  young  women,  supported  by  the  recol-JJ!^™®ver. 
lections  of  virtue  and   the  influence   of  religion,  ^"^  »"^ 
nnderwent  the  same  fate,  excited  universal  asto-tre. 
nishment  and  sympathy.    Two  in  particular,  at  the 
▼eiy  close  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  attracted  gen- 
eral  notice,  and  contributed  in  no   small  degree 
I     to  produce  a  general  heart-sickening  at  the  reign 
rf  blood.     They  are  thus  described  by  an  eyewit- 
ness of  these  melancholy  scenes : — "  On  the  28th  of 
.  May  fourteen  young  women  of  Verdun  were  brought 
Oat  for  execution  together,  for  no  other  crime  but 
that  of  having  presented  bouquets  of  flowers  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  when  he  entered  the  town  in  1792. 
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CHAP,  beauty,  their  innocent  air,  touched  even  the  most 
.  savage  hearts  with  pity,  and  many  tears  were  secretly 


XV, 


1794.    gij0(j  at  i]jQ  sight  of  so  many  innocent  human  beings 
being  taken  together  to  the  scaffold.     It  was  gene- 
nerally  observed,  after  they  had  been  guillotined,  that 
it  was  like  cutting  the  spring  out  of  the  year.    A 
few  days  after,  the  whole  nuns  of  the  Abbey  of  MoDt- 
martre,  with  the  lady-abbess  at  their  head,  were 
June  1.     executed  together.    They  began  to  chant  the  Saltfe 
Regina  as  they  left  the  doors  of  the  Conciergeri^ 
continued  singing  during  their  whole  passage  along 
the  streets,  and  the  mournful  strain  had  not  ceased, 
though  they  were  eighteen  in  number,  till  the  head 
of  the  last  had  fallen  under  the  guillotine.     Their 
constancy,  piety,  and  resignation  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  multitude,  long  unaccustomed  to 
impressions  of  that  description,  and  for  once  siloiced 
the  furies  of  the  guillotine,*  who  usually  danced  round 
the  loaded  chariots,  singing  revolutionary  songs,  from 
the  time  they  left  the  doors  of  the  Conciergerie  till 
they  reached  the  scaffold  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  mournful  im- 
pression produced  by  this  execution,  that  the  place 
Sou^!*de    of  punishment  was  removed,  first  to  the  place  St    j 
iaTerreur,^ntoine  ou  the  2d  Juuc,  and  on  the  7th  to  the 
377.         Barrier  de  Trone,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine."* 
Dreadful  as  were  these  scenes  at  Paris,  the  career 
Cruelties  of  revolutionary   revenge   was,   if  possible,  more 
vlncesrLe  strongly   cvinccd    in    the   provinces    than  in  the 
Arras.^     metropolis.    A  full  account  of  these  atrocities  would 
fill  many  volumes ;  but  a  few  details,  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in   the  former  chapters,  rsxj 
serve  as  an   example  of  the  rest.     The  distur- 
bances on  the  northern  frontier  led  to  the  special 
mission  of  a  monster  named  Le  Bon  to  these  dis« 

•  "  Les  lecheuses  do  b  gnilloHne." 
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tricts,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Revolutionary  chap. 
Grovemment.    His  appearaDce  in  these  departments.    ^^' 


could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  apparition  of    l'^^* 
those  hideous  furies  so  much  the  subject  of  dread  in 
the  times  of  paganism.     In  the  city  of  Arras,  above 
two  thousand  persons,  brought  there  from  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  perished   by  the  guillotine. 
Mingling  treachery  and  seduction  with  sanguinary 
oppression,  he  turned  the  despotic  powers  with  which 
be  was  invested  into  the  means  of  individual  gratifi- 
cation.    After  having  disgraced  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man, who  yielded  to  his  embraces  in  order  to  save  her 
busband's  life,  he  put  the  man  to  death  before  the,  ^^  ^j 
eyes  of  his  devoted  consort ;  a  species  of  treachery  370, 377. 
BO  common,  says  Frudhomme,  that  the  examples  of  homme, 
it  were  innumerable.     Children  whom  he  had  cor- Jjj^'^^^^*^_ 
fopted  were  employed  by  him  as  spies  upon  their  iution,iv. 
parents;  and  so  infectious  did  the  cruel  example teaub. 
become,  that  the  favourite  amusement  of  this  little j^'^"^"!^^'**' 
band  was  putting  to  death  birds  and  small  animals,  Preface, 
with  little  guillotines  made  for  their  use.^* 

*  This  monster  was  very  amorous  in  his  disposition,  and  mingled 
ieehery  with  his  cruelties.  ^41  ne  carcssoit  sa  femme  ou  sa  maitresse 
full  ne  dit  pas  en  meme  temps  "  cette  belle  tcte  sera  pourtant  coup6e 
L  fequcfagrai  eomntaiid<i."  >  ,  ,  '*Le  Bon  eat  revenude  Paris:  tout  de 
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CHAP.      The  career  of  Carrier  at  Nantes,  where  the  popa- 
^^*   .lar  vengeance  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Royalists  of 


1794.   i)jQ  western  provinces,  was  still  more  relentless.*  Rve 
Carrier  at  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  not  fourteen  years  old,  were  led  out  to  the  same 
spot  to  be  shot.    Never  was  so  deplorable  a  spectacle 
witnessed.  The  littleness  of  their  stature  caused  most 
of  the  bullets,  at  the  first  discharge,  to  fly  over  their 
heads ;  they  broke  their  bonds,  rushed  into  the  raDb 
of  the  executioners,  clung  round  their  knees,  and  with 
supplicating  hands  and  agonized  looks,  sought  for 
mercy.     Nothing  could  soften  these  assassins;  tbey 
put  them  to  death  even  when  lying  at  their  feet.  A 
large  party  of  women,  most  of  whom  were  with  child, 
and  many  with  babes  at  their  breast,  were  put  oo 
board  the  boats  in  the  Loire.    The  innocent  caresseSj 
the  unconscious  smiles  of  these  little  innocents,  filled 
their  mothers'  breasts  with  inexpressible  anguish ; 
they  fondly  pressed  them  to  their  bosoms,  weeping 
over  them  for  the  last  time.     One  of  them  was  de- 
livered of  an  infant  on  the  quay  ;  hardly  were  the 
agonies  of  childbed   over,  when  she  was  pushedi 
with  the  new-born  innocent,  into  the  galley.  After 
being  stripped  naked,  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
their  backs ;  their  shrieks  and  lamentations  wew 
answered  by  strokes  of  the  sabre;  and  while  strug- 
»Prad-     gling  betwixt  terror  and  shame  to  conceal  their  nu- 
27™'cha^'  dity  from  the  gaze  of  the  executioners,  the  signal 
HUt  ^^^  giv®"»  t^®  planks  cut,  and  the  shrieking  victims 
for  ever  buried  in  the  waves.*     Human  crueltv,  it 


tea  b. 
Etud 
i.  102. 

m    '     would  be  supposed,  could  hardly  go  beyond  these 


*  ^*  Tout  sans  exception  est  incendi^,  massacre,  devaste ;  da  vite 
des  bourgs,  des  Tillages,  habitus  par  des  patriotes  ont  dlsparo,  et  lefO 
ochet^  ce  que  la  flamme  ^pargpiait.  C'est  ain^i  qu  on  a  resuseit^  ^ 
Vendee.^* — Rapport  de  Jduen,  fiU  ^  Robbspierrb,  SO  Venkue  ll9i\ 
Papiers  InidiU  trouves  chez  Robbspisrbb,  No.  IzxiiL 
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execations,  but  it  was  exceeded  by  Le  Bon*  at  Bor-  cnAP. 
deaux.     A  woman  was  accused  of  having  wept  at.    ^^' 


the  execation  of  her  husband ;  she  was  condemned,    l'^** 

amidst  the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  sit  several 

hours  under  the  suspended  blade,  which  shed  upon 

her,  drop  by  drop,  the  blood  of  the  deceased,  whose 

corpse  was  above  her  on  the  scaffold,  before  she  was 

released  by  death  from  her  agony.t 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  these 
tenrible  times,  was  the  apathy  which  the  better  General 
elasBes  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces jevinced,  andtheciLsof 
the  aniversal  disposition  to  bury  anxiety  in  the  de-PJ^^P"®" 
firiam  of  present  enjoyment.     The  people  who  had 
escaped  death  went  to  the  operas  daily,  with  equal  un- 
concern whether  thirty  or  a  hundred  heads  had  fallen 
daring  the  day.     The  class  of  proprietors  at  Bor- 
deanx,  Marseilles,  and  all  the  principal  towns,  timid 
and  vacillating,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  quit 
their  hearths ;  while  the  Jacobins,  ardent,  reckless, 
and  indefatigable,  inured  to  crime,  plunged  a  mer- 
ciless sword  into  the  bosom  of  the  country.     The 
loldiers  every  where  supported  their  tyranny ;  the 
prospect  of  ransacking  cellars,  ravishing  women,  and 


plundering  coffers,  made  them  universally  faithful  to 
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CHAP,  evident  that  all  assemblages  of  men,  once  dignified 
.\¥ith  the  name  of  the  people  by  such  fools  as  myself, 


1794.  are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  an  imbecile  herd, 
too  happy  to  be  permitted  to  crouch  under  the  yoke 
of  a  despotic  master." 

The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  incessantly 
Efforts  of  urged  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  to  ao- 
LueeTf'  celerate  the  executions.    He  himself  declared,  in  his 
^^°]*^^^^^"  subsequent  trial — "That  on  one  occasion  they  ordered 
increase    him  to  incrcasc  them  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  a-daj, 
ores.        and  that  the  proposal  filled  his  mind  with  such  hor- 
ror, that,  as  he  returned  from  the  Seine,  the  river 
appeared  to  run  red  with  blood,  and  the  pavement 
on  the  streets  to  be  strewn  with  decapitated  human 
heads/'     The  pretended  conspiracy  in  the  prisons 
served  as  an  excuse  for  a  frightful  multiplication  in 
the  number  of  victims.    One  hundred  and  sixty  vic- 
tims were  denounced  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg alone ;  and  from  one  to  two  hundred  in  a& 
the  other  prisons  of  Paris.    A  fabricated  attempt  at 
escape  in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  was  made  the 
ground  for  sending  several  hundreds  to  the  Revolo- 
tionary  Tribunal.    Fouquier  Tinville  had  made  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  hall  of  that  dreaded  court, 
that  room  was  afforded  for  one  hundred  and  siitjto 
be  tried  at  once ;  and  he  proposed  to  place  at  the 
I  p^^jj      bar  the  whole  prisoners  charged  with  the  conspiracy 
^™"' »»•  in  the  Luxembourg  at  one  sitting.     He  even  wentio 
Th.'vi.  '   far  as  to  erect  a  guillotine  in  the  court-room,  in  order 
Lac.H?     t^  execute  the  prisoners  the  moment  the  sentence 
161.  ffist.^as  pronounced;  but  CoUot  d'Herbois  objected  to 
iii.  386,     this,  as  tending  "to  demoralize  punishment     A 
Durai,      guillotine  had  been  prepared,  however,  with  font 
UTe'iTu  ^^^^^^  placed  crossways,  which  could  behead  four 
If.  381.     prisoners  at  once.* 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  suffering ;  an  hoof 
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n  indignant  nature  will  no  longer  submit,  and  chap. 
age  arises  out  of  despair.     To  that  avenging.    ^^' 


time  was  fast  approaching.     The  lengthened    1794. 
of  prisoners  daily  led  to  the  scaffold  had  longJJ°^^^°\^'. 
:ed  the  commiseration  of  the  better  classes  incited  by 
8;  the  shops  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  were  shut, ber and* 
its  pavement  deserted,  when  the  melancholy ^jj**^^"^^^^^^ 
ession,  moving  towards  the  Place  de  la  llevolu-tions. 
passed  along.     Alarmed  at  these  signs  of  dis- 
faction,  the  committee  changed  the  place  of 
Qtion,  and  fixed  it  first  on  the  Place  St  An- June  2. 
>,  and  soon  after  at  the  Barrier  dc  Trone,  in  June  7. 
faubourg  St  Antoine ;  but  even  the  workmen 
lat  revolutionary  district  manifested  impatience 
le  constant  repetition  of  the  dismal  spectacle, 
middle  classes,  who  constituted  the  strength  of 
(National  Guard  at  Paris,  began  to  be  alarmed 
le  rapid  progress  and  evident  descent  of  the 
criptions.     At  first  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
were  included;  by  degrees  the  whole  landed 
rietors  were  reached;  but  now   the  work   of 
ruction  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching  every 
\  above  the  lowest.     On  the  list  of  the  Kevolu- 
iry  Tribunal,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Bcign  of 
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CHAP.       The  Convention  eagerly  embraced  the  same  8e\| 
^^'     timents ;    their  conspicuous   situation   rendered   // 
1794.    probable  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  yictiiD^ 
Opinions    and  cvcry  one,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  ]ik, 
ventioii  ona^dcntly  prayed  for  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants.    It 
thesubject.  ^as  well  known  in  that  Assembly  that  Robespierre 
had  let  fall  some  expressions,  indicating  an  intention 
to  destroy  many  of  its  members ;  and  the  law  of 
22d  Prairial  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  attaining 
that  object.     The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation 
was  not  ignorant  of  these  dispositions.     But  these 
expressions  of  public   feeling  only  inspired  their 
oppressors  with  greater  impatience  for  human  blood. 
"  Let  us  put,"  said  Vadier,  "  a  wall  of  heads  between 
the  people  and  ourselves." — "  The  Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal,"  said  Billaud  Varennes,  "  thinks  it  has 
made  a  great  effort  when  it  strikes  off  seventy  heads 
a-day ;  but  the  people  are  easily  habituated  to  what 
they  always   behold :    to  inspire  terror   we  must 
double  the  number." — *f  How  timid  you  are  in  tha 
capital!"  said  CoUot  d'Herbois;  "can  your  ears 
not  stand  the  sound  of  artillery  ?    It  is  a  proof  of 
weakness   to   murder  your  enemies  ;   you  should 
mow   them   down   with  cannon."     The  judges  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  many  of  whom  came 
from  the  galleys  of  Toulon,  laboured  incessantly 
at  the  work  of  extermination,  and  mingled  inde- 
cent ribaldry  and  jests  with  their  unrelenting  cruel- 
ty to   the  crowds  of  captives  who  were  brought 
»Deux      before    them.     An    old    man,   who   had  lost  the 
Aim8,xii*  use    of    spccch    by    a   paralytic    affection,    being 
Lw'xi.  63,  placed  at  the  bar,  the  president  exclaimed — "N^ 
370  ^Milr  ™^**®^  }  ^*  ^^  "^*  ^^^  tongue,  but  his  head  that  we 
ii'327.      want."* 

The  superstition  or  terrors  of  Robespierre  fw- 
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ihe  first  pretext  for  a  combination  to  shake  chap« 
MP.  The  members  of  the  different  commit-  ^^' 
Btrmed  for  their  own  safety,  were  secretly  1794. 
oriDg  to  undermine  his  influence,  when  the 
sm  of  an  old  woman,  named  Catharine  Theot, 
)m  the  means  of  extending  their  apprehen-^ 
a  larger  circle.  She  proclaimed  herself  the 
of  Grod,  and  announced  the  approaching 
>f  a  regeDerating  Messiah.  An  ancient  ally 
spierre,  Dom  Gerle,  was  the  associate  of  her 
they  held  nocturnal  orgies,  in  which  Ilobe- 
p^as  invoked  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The 
tee  of  Public  Salvation,  who  were  acquainted 
[  their  proceedings,  and  from  whom  Robe- 
19B3  now  almost  entirely  estranged,  beheld,  or 
to  behold,  in  these  extravagances,  a  design  to 
m  the  head  of  a  new  religion,  which  might  add 
)rce  of  political  power  the  weight  of  spiritual 
Vadier  was  entrusted  by  the  Committee 
B  duty  of  investigating  the  mysteries ;  his 
^hich  was  read  amidst  loud  laughter  in  the 
tion,  represented  the  "  conspiracy  as  the 
artly  of  the  immeasurable  malice  of  the 
partly  of  the  formidable  faction  which  the 
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CHAP,  he  wag  absent  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and  confined 
^^'     himself  to  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  where  his  powr 
1794.    ^as  still  predominant. 

Naturally  suspicious,  the  apprehensions  of  tbe 
Suspicions  tyrant  now  increased  to  the  highest  degree.  His 
spi^re^  house  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  Jacobins,  armed 
awakened.  y^\iY^  pistols,  chicfly  composed  of  jurymen  from  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  never  went  out  bit 
attended  by  this  obnoxious  band.  His  table  wm 
covered  by  letters,  in  which  he  was  styled  the 
"Envoy  of  God,"  the  "New  Messiah,**  the  "New 
Orpheus.**  On  every  side  his  portrait  was  to  he 
seen  in  marble,  bronze,  or  canvass,  and  below  each, 
lines  in  which  the  Jacobinical  poets  extolled  bim 
above  Cato  and  Aristides.  In  the  bed  of  Catharine 
there  was  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Robespierre^ 
in  which  he  was  styled,  "  the  Son  of  the  Supreme 
Being,"  "the  Eternal  Word,"  "the  Redeemer  of 
the  Human  Race/*  "  the  Messiah  designed  by  the 
Prophets.**  Old  women  wrote  to  him  in  the  strain 
of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  rejoicing  they  had  lived  to  see 
the  advent  of  the  day  of  salvation.  Children  oyer 
the  whole  Republic  were  called  after  his  name;  the 
admiration  with  which  he  was  surrounded  approach- 
ed to  idolatry.  But  all  his  efforts,  and  all  the  adiH 
lation  of  his  satellites,  could  not  dispel  the  terron 
which  had  seized  his  mind.  On  his  desk,  after  bis 
J  death,  was  found  a  letter  in  the  following  terms:— 

Trouv^  "  You  yet  live  I  assassin  of  your  country,  stained 
Surfeth'^i*^  the  purest  blood  in  France.  I  wait  only  the 
57.  Deux  time  when  the  people  shall  strike  the  hour  of  ywnr 
383, 364.'  falL  Should  my  hope  prove  vain,  this  hand  which 
928.'  ^Lac.  ^^^  wrftes  thy  sentence,  this  hand  which  pressee 
^  ^p^;  thine  with  horror,  shall  pierce  thee  to  the  heart 
xxxiii244*  Every  day  I  am  with  thee  j*  every  hour  my  up 
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arm  is  ready  to  cut  short  thy  life.^    Worst  of  men,  chap. 
live  yet  a  few  days  to  he  tortured  hy  the  fear  of  my     ^^* 
Tengeance }  this  very  night,  in  seeing  thee,  I  shall    ^794. 
eojoj  thy  terrors :  but  thy  eyes  shall  seek  in  vain 
Dj  avenging  form." ' 

His  violent  partisans  strongly  urged  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures.     Henriot,  Henriot 
nd  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  were  ready  to  commence  a  j^t  nrgo 
Mw  massacre,  and  had  a  body  of  three  thousand  ^^^^'^^^ 

^  '  ^  •'  measure 

KHiDg  assassins  ready  to  aid  those  of  September  2d ; 
3t  Just  and  Couthon  were  to  be  relied  on  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Salvation;  the  president  Dumas,  and 
the  vice-president  Coffinhal,  were  to  be  depended  on 
in  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  **  Strike  soon  and 
sboDgly,''  said  St  Just.  ^*  Dare  I  that  is  the  sole 
teeret  of  Revolutions."  The  secret  designs  of  Robe- 
^rre  are  clearly  revealed  in  the  following  letter, 
written  to  him  at  this  period  by  Payau,  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him : — "  The  change, 
)f  all  others  most  essential,  is  to  augment  the  powers 
tf  the  central  government — all  our  authority  is  use^ 
ess;  it  is  by  augmenting  the  central  power  that 
ilone  any  good  can  be  done.  Would  you  crush 
he  refractory  deputies,  obtain  great  victories  in 


vemment  were  all  arrayed  on  the  other  si( 
spierre,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  com 
attack  in  the  Convention :  he  expected  to 
by  the  terror  of  his  voice  ;  or  if,  contrary 
1  j)e„3j     mer  precedent,  they  held  out,  his  relian 
Amis,  xii.  tJje  municipality,  and  an  insurr^tion  of 
Hist.  Pari. similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  success 
397^^ 31st  May.     By  their  aid  he  hoped  to  eflTe 
Papier8in.gcrij5tion  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Sab 
trovLYka     their  associates  in  the  Mountain,  as  he  hs 
J/rfe^^'done  that  of  the  Girondists,  and  of  the 
52,56/  '  of  Twelve.^* 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobins,  held 
insurrec  Thcrmidor,  (21st  July,)  he  prepared  th( 
on atui?  the  audience  for  a  revolt  against  the  C 
lufj'Sj  "The  Assembly,"  said  he,  "labouring 
1794.       gangrene  of  corruption,  and  unable  to  th 
impurities,  is  incapable  of  saving  the 
both  will  perish  ;  the  proscription  of  the 
the  order  of  the  day.     For  myself,  I  ha 
in  the  ffrave ;  in  a  few  davs  I  shall  place  1 


CHAP* 
XV. 
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it;  the  result  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  You 
see  between  what  shoals  we  are  compelled  to  steer  ; 
but  ire  shall  avoid  shipwreck.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Convention  is  pure :  it  is  above  fear  as  abovo 
crime.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  knot  of 
conspirators.  For  my  own  part,  happen  what  may* 
1  declare  to  the  counter-revolutioniets,  who  seek 
their  own  safety  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  that, 
despite  all  intrigues  directed  against  rae>  I  will  con-i  mi^  ^^ 
tinue  to  unmask  the  traitors,  and  to  succour  the?^^'^?*-,, 

Lac,  XI.  68.. 

oppressed."     The  Jacobins  were  bythese  andsimi-Th^viaoa, 
lar  addresses  prepared  for  a  revolutionary  move-jou^.  do 
meot:  but  the  secret  of  the  insurreection,  which  was^"  *^^^*' 
filed  for  the  9th  Theroiidor,  was  confided  only  toeao. 
Henriot  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris-^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Com* 
mittees,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle.   The  immediate M*asqr«» 
pressure  of  dangerhad  united  all  parties  against  Robe*- veQUon  to* 
spierre.    He  made  no  secret,  in  the  Popular  Society,  ^^*^'^^*' 
of  bis  resolution  to  decimate  the  Assembly-    At  leav- 
ing one  of  the  meetings  where  his  designs  had  beeq 
openly  expressed,  Barere  exclaimed — "  That  Robe- 
spierre is  insatiable;  because  we  won't  do  every  thing 
hetvishes,  he  threatens  to  break  with  us.  If  he  speaks 
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CHAP,  the  object  of  dread.  Tallien  was  the  leader  of  tb$ 
^^'  party,  an  intrepid  man,  and  an  old  supporter  of  the 
1794.  revolutionary  tyramny ;  but  who  had  been  awakened, 
during  his  sanguinary  mission  to  Bordeaux,  to  better 
feelings,  by  the  influence  of  a  young  woman  with 
whom  he  lived,  afterwards  well  known  as  Madame 
Tallien,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  more  than 
masculine  firmness  of  character. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
Robe-  who  now  divided  equally  the  Committees  and  the 
len-^in-  Convention,  were  diverging  from  each  other  as  much 
ciines  to    in  the  mcasurcs  which  they  severally  advocated,  ai 

stop  the      ,  •  .  1 

effurion  of  in  the  preparations  they  were  making  for  mutual 
blood.      hostility.     Alienated   from   his  colleagues  in  the 
committees,  disgusted  with    the   universal  turpi- 
tude and  corruption  with  which  government  was 
surrounded,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  the  growing 
influence  of  public  opinion,  which  daily  called  loudlj 
for  a  stop  to  the  carnage,  Robespierre  began  at  length 
to  see  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  terrible  effusion 
of  blood,  which  had  doubled  in  Paris  since  he  had 
ceased  to  attend  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation; 
and  he  meditated  the  destruction  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  Barere,  and  Billaud  Yarennes,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety- 
He  began  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  going  on  de- 
stroying till  every  Royalist,  Intriguer,  Dantonist,  or 
guilty  functionary  was  no  more ;  he  became  aliv^ 
to  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  system  of  government 
when  it  had  ceased  to  be  immediately  directed  by 
.         himself,  and  threatened  a  dangerous  reaction.    He 
xxxiii.320  was  scldom,  between  the  15th  June  and  the  S^th 
j^ro.^di  J^^y>  *^  ^®  ^^^^  ^*  t^®  Convention ;  but  his  speeches 
u  Mont,    at  the  Jacobin  club  loudly  repelled  the  accusations 

Vol.  V.  No.    ^  -,     ,  ,  .       '^  't  .  ,         0      J 

77,  p.  626.  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  committee,*  professefl 
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x»ition  to  return  at  last  to  a  more  moderate  chap. 
D  of  government,  and  openly  announced  the .    ^^' 


rity  of  destroying  the  tyrants  who  were  oppress-   1794. 
nocence  throughout  France.* 
ring  Robespierre's  secession  from  the  Com- 
\  of  Public  Salvation,  however,  that  terrible  Measures 
had  lost  none  of  its  fearful  and  blood  thirsty  mitteeo™* 
jr.     The  daily  executions  in  the  capital  had  ^"?*^*'f*^' 
sd,  and  now  sometimes  rose  as  high  as  seventy  ing  Robe- 
ighty  in  a  day ;  and  on  the  6th  Thermidor,  Xsonoe! 
days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Com-'^^^y^^ 
\  of  Public  Salvation,  "  to  judge  more  quick- 
enemies  of  the  people,  in  detention  over  the 
republic,''  had  agreed  on  a  decree  appointing 
lopular  commissions  to  try  without  juries  the 
prisoners  in  the  different  jails  in  the  depart- 
.t     The  name  of  Robespierre  is  not  affixed  to 

b  appears  more  particularly  in  the  debate  at  the  Jacobins  on 
Ij  (23  Messidor)  17d4,  of  which  a  very  imperfect  report  is  pre- 
Robespierre  then  said:— ^^Les  principes  de  Forateur  sont 
r  teffvsion  da  sang  humain  verse  par  le  crime,  Les  auteurs 
nplots  denonces  n*aspirent  au  contraire  qii*^  immoler  tous 
riotes,  et  surtout  la  Convention  Nationale»  depuis  que  le 
a  indiqu^  les  vues  dont  elle  devoit  se  purger.  .  Quels  sont 
i  sans  cause  ont  distingue  Terreur  du  crime,  et  qui  ont  de- 
ss  patriotes  egarei  ? — Ne  sool-ils  pas  les  mcmbrea  du  Comity  ? 
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CHAP,  this  resolution ;  but  it  was  entirely  in  conformity 
^^*    .with  a  plan  which  Payan,  his  intimate  friend,  pro- 


1794.   posed  to  him,  in  order  to  dispose  of  nine  thousand 

prisoners  at  Orange,  who  were  summarily  judged 

by  a  commission  sent  down  from  Paris,  which  de. 

stroyed  them  with  unheard-of  rapidity.*    And  from 

y*p'®"  a  manuscript  note  in  his  own  handwriting,  found 

chez  Ro-  among  Robespierre's  papers  after  his  death,  there 

j^f  9"^'  is  one  which  openly  announces  the  intention  of  cut^ 

i)eujLAmi8,|.ijjg  off  the  wholc  middle  classes,  and  for  that  pur* 

850.         pose  arming  against  them  the  lower.^ 

At  length,  on  the  8th  Thermidor,  (26th  July,) 
Contest  the  contest  began  in  the  National  Convention.  The 
Awembiy.  ^^scourse  of  Robcspicrre  was  dark  and  enigmati* 
Bobe-^  cal;  but  earnest  and  eloquent.  "  Citizens,"  said 
speech,     he,   ^^  let  others  lay  before  you  flattering  pictures. 

5.  n  sera  distribu^  h.  chaque  commission  un  arrondissemeit  lb 
plusieurs  departments.  (Signe)  B.  Barrere,  Dubarran,  C.  A.  Prieor, 
Louis  da  Bas  Rhin,  Lavicomterie,  Collot  d*Herbois,  Carnot,  Coa- 
IhoD,  R.  Lindet,  Saint  Just,  Billaud  Varennes,  Youland,  Vadier,  ADflt 
M.  Bayle."— ITwf.  Pari,  xxxiii.  395. 

•  "  Neuf  k  dix  mille  personnes  k  mettre  en  jugement  k  Orange:  im- 
possibility de  les  transferer  k  Paris.  On  propose,  1.  Cr^er  un  Tri- 
bunal R^volutionnaire,  qui  si^gera  k  Orange  k  Teffet  de  jnger  lei 
contre-r^volutionnaires  du  department  de  Vaucluse,  et  cenx  del 
Boucbes  du  Rhone.  2.  Le  composer  d'un  accusateur  public  el  ^ 
six  juges.  3.  L*autorite  k  se  diviser  en  deux  sections.  4.  U  jags'* 
Rc^volutionnairement,  sans  instnioHon  ecrite,  et  sans  assistance  do  jin7* 
This  tribunal,  accordingly,  was  instituted,  and  the  president,  in  »  fct 
days,  wrote  to  Payan, — "  Nous  avons  plus  fait  dans  le  dx  prcnu«rt 
jours  de  notre  activity  qu'a  fait  dans  un  mois  le  Tribunal  R^Tolation- 
naire  de  Nimes ;  nous  avons  rendu  197  jugemens  dans  ISjoun."*^ 
Deiix  Amis,  xii.  344,  345 ;  and  Papiers  Inedits  trauves  chez  BoBf 

8PIERBE. 

"  II  faut  une  volont6— un^.  Les  dangers  int^rieurs  vienneni  da 
bourgeois — il/aut  rallier  le  peitple.  II  faut  que  les  Sans-Culottes  soiefl' 
pay^  et  restent  dans  les  villes.  II  faut  leur  procurer  des  anncii  !*• 
colorer  en  ce  que  Tinsurrection  s^etendre  de  proche  en  procbe  el  VJt 
le  m§me  plan.  II  faut  proscrire  les  ^cri?ains  comme  les  plus  d«D' 
gereux  ennemis  de  la  patrie,  et  punir  surtout  les  deputSs  et  les  sdmiDi* 
strations  coupables."— iVbte  ^nte  de  la  main  de  Hobbspoih* -^^ 
Amis,  xii.  353.     Papiers  Trauves  chez  Robe8pierrb«  L  36. 
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will  uQveil  the  real  truth.     I  come  not  to  in-  chap. 
rease  terrors  spread  abroad  by  perfidy ;    I  come     ^^' 
I  defend   your  outraged   authority,  and   violated    1794. 
idcpendence ;  I  also  will  defend  myself ;  you  will 
)t  be  taken   by  surprise,  for   you  have  nothing 

common  with  the  tyrants  who  attack  me.  The 
ic8  of  oppressed  innocence  will  not  ofibnd  your 
in;  their  cause  cannot  be  alien  to  you.  Tyrants 
ek  to  destroy  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  giving 
the  name  of  tyranny ;  patriots  reply  only  by  the 
rce  of  truth.  Think  not  I  am  here  to  prefer  ac- 
isatioDS  ;  I  come  to  discharge  duty :  to  unfold  the 
deous  plots  which  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  Re* 
iblic.  We  have  not  been  too  severe.  I  attest  the 
epublic,  which  yet  breathes — the  Convention,  sur- 
mnded  by  the  respect  of  the  people — the  patriots, 
ho  groan  in  the  dungeons  which  wretches  have 
)eDed  for  them.  It  is  not  we  who  have  plunged 
le  patriots  in  prisons  ;  it  is  the  monsters  whom  we 
ive  accused.  Is  it  we  who,  forgetting  the  crimes 
■  the  aristocracy,  and  protecting  the  traitors,  have 
Kilared  war  against  peaceable  citizens,  and  erected 
to  crimes  things  indifferent,  to  find  guilty  persons 
ery  where,  and  render  the  Revolution  terrible  even 
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CHAP,  to  which  I  helong?    It  is  yourselves  I     What  is  the 
^^*    .party  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 


1794.  lution,  has  crushed  all  other  factions — has  amiihi. 
lated  so  many  specious  traitors  ?  It  is  yourselves ;  it 
is  the  people  ;  it  is  the  force  of  principles !  There  is 
the  party  to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  against  which 
crime  is  every  where  banded  together. 

"  I  am  ready  to  abandon  my  life  without  r^ret 
I  have  seen  the  past ;  I  foresee  the  future.     What 
lover  of  his  country  would  wish  to  live  when  he  can 
no  longer  succour  oppressed  innocence?  Why  should 
he  wish  to  remain  in  an  order  of  things  where  in- 
trigue  eternally  triumphs  over  truth ;  where  justice 
is  deemed  an  imposture  ;  where  the  vilest  passionsi 
the  most  ridiculous  fears,  fill  every  heart,  instead  of 
the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  ?     Who  can  bear 
the  punishment  of  seeing  that  horrible  succession 
of  traitors,  more  or  less  skilful  in  concealing  their 
hideous  vices  under  the  mask  of  virtue,  and  who  will 
leave  to  posterity  the  difficult  task  of  determininif 
which  was  most  atrocious  ?     In  contemplating  the 
multitude  of  vices  which  the  Revolution   has  let 
loose  pelUmell  with  the  civic  virtues,  I  own  I  some- 
times  fear  I  shall  be  sullied  in  the  eyes  of  posteri^ 
by  their  calumnies.     But  I  am  consoled  by  the  r^ 
flection,  that  if  I  have  seen  in  history  all  the  defen- 
ders  of  liberty  overwhelmed  by  calumny,  I  have  seen 
their  oppressors  die  also.     The  good  and  the  bid 
disappear  alike  from  the  earth ;  but  in  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.    No,  Chaumette,  '  Death  is  not 
an  eternal  sleep  I ' — Citizens,  efiace  from  the  tombs 
that  maxim  engraven  by  sacrilegious  hands,  whicb 
throws  a  funereal  crape  over  nature,  which  dis- 
courages oppressed  innocence  ;  write  rather,  *  Death 
is  the  commencement  of  immortality ! '  I  leave  to  the 
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^qipressors  of  tbe  people  a  terrible  legacy,  which  chap. 
well  becomes  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed : .    ^^' 


it  is  the  terrible  truth,  *  Thou  shalt  die  !*  1794. 

"  We  no  longer  tread  on  roses ;  we  are  marching 
on  a  volcano.  For  six  weeks  I  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  impotence  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation  ;  during  that  time  has  faction  been  better 
restrained,  or  the  countr]^  more  happy  ?  Represen- 
tatiTes  of  the  people,  the  time  has  arrived  when  you 
ihoold  assume  the  attitude  which  befits  you ;  you 
are  not  placed  here  to  be  governed,  but  to  govern 
the  depositaries  of  your  confidence.  Let  it  be  spoken 
out  at  once  :  a  conspiracy  exists  against  the  public 
ireedom  ;  it  springs  from  a  criminal  intrigue  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention ;  that  intrigue  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety ;  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  have  contrived 
to  array  that  Committee  against  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation;  even  some  members  of  this  latter 
committee  have  been  infected ;  and  the  coalition 
thus  formed  seeks  to  ruin  the  country.  What  is 
tbe  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  To  punish  the  traitors  ; 
to  purge  the -committees  of  their  unworthy  mem- 
berg;  to  place  the  Committee  of  General  Safety 
^der  the  control  of  that  of  Public  Salvation  ;  to 
^^tablish  tbe  unity  of  government  under  the 
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CHAP,  its  enemies,  agreed  to  the  proposal.     The  members 
^^'    .of  the  Committee  of  General   Safety,  seeing  the 


1794.  majority  wavering,  deemed  it  now  necessary  to  take 
decisive  steps.  "  It  is  no  longer  time/*  said  Cam- 
hon,  **  for  dissembling;  one  man  paralyses  the 
Assembly,  and  that  man  is  Robespierre." — "  We 
must  pull  the  mask  off  any  countenance  on  which 
it  is  placed,"  said  Billaud  Varennes  ;  "  I  would 
rather  that  my  carcass  served  for  a  throne  to  the 
tyrant,  than  render  myself  by  my  silence  the  accom* 
plice  of  his  crimes." — "  It  is  not  enough,"  said 
Vadier,  "  for  him  to  be  a  tyrant;  he  aims  further, 
like  a  second  Mahomet,  at  being  proclaimed  the  eo* 
voy  of  God."  Freron  proposed  to  throw  off  tie  hated 
yoke  of  the  committees.  "  The  moment  is  at  last 
arrived,"  said  he,  "  to  revive  the  liberty  of  opinion. 
I  propose  that  the  Assembly  reverse  the  decree 
which  permitted  the  arrest  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  who  can  debate  with  freedom  when  im- 
prisonment  is  hanging  over  his  head?"  Some  ap- 
plause followed  this  proposal ;  but  Robespierre  was 
felt  to  be  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Con- 
vention, unaided  by  the  committees  i,  this  extreme 
measure  therefore  was  rejected,  and  the  AsseDobly 
contented  itself  with  reversing  the  decree  which 
ordered  the  publication  of  his  address,  and  sent  it  to 
thecommittees  forexamination.  *^  Had  Robespierre,* 
said  Barere,  *'  for  the  last  four  decades  attended  the 
1  Hist.  Pari.  Co^^ittee,  or  attended  to  its  operations,  he  would 
xxxiii. 449, have   supprcsscd  his  address.      You  must  banish 

452.Journ.  -i  i  i  x 

deiaMont.from  your  thoughts  the  word  accused.^*  In  the  end 
inWop,  ▼oi.  Robespierre  retired,  surprised  at  the  resistance  he 
vi.  No.^9i.had  experienced,  but  still  confident  of  success  on 
79. 80.  the  following  dav,  from  the  insurrection  of  the  Ja- 
421, 424.  cobins  and  of  the  municipality.^ 

In  the  evening  he  repaired  to  the  Popular  Sociefji 
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where  be  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     Henriot^  chap, 
Dumas,  CoffinhaU  and  his  other  satellites,  surrounded     ^^- 
hb,  and   declared    themselves    ready   for    action.    1794, 
After  reading  the  speech  he  had  delivered  in  the  Eitraordi. 
Convention,  Robespierre  said — "That  speech  is  ^ly|^*^^^^^,^h^ 
last  testanient,     I  see  how  it  is;  the  league  against  •^*'=*^^'*^ 
me  is  so  powerful  that  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  it.    I 
die  wilhout  regret.     I  hequeath  to  you  my  mctoory. 
You  will  defend  it."    "  I  know/'  says  Hen  riot,  '*  the 
road  to  the   Convention,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  it 
ajjain." — **  Go,"  said  Robespierre,    **  separate  the 
wicVed  from  the  weak  ;  deliver  the  Assembly  from 
the  wretches  who  enthral  it ;  render  it  the  service 
which  it  expects  from  you,  as  you  did  on  the  31st 
May  and  the  t2d  June,     March  1  you  may  yet  save 
liberty  1"     After  describing   the    attacks  directed 
against  his  person,  he  added,  "I  am  ready,  if  neces- 
sarj,  to  drink  the  cup  of  Socrates." — "Robespierre,'* 
exclaimed   David,  "  I  am   ready  to  drink  it  with 
you  \  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  are  those  of  the 
oodQtry  ;  let  them  be  named,  and  they  shall  cease  to 
eiist/**     Couthon  then  proposed  the  immediate  ex- 
pulsion of  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  who 
l*ad  voted  against  th«  printing  of  his  speech,  and 
Ihey  were  instantly,  including  CoUot  D'Herbois  and 
Varennes*  turned  out  by  the  shoulders, 
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CHAP.  During  the  whole  night  they  sat  in  deliberation. 
^^-   ,It  was  felt  by  every  one  that  a  combination  of  all 


1794.  parties  was  required  to  shake  the  redoubted  power 
Mutual  of  Robespierre.  All  their  efforts,  accordingly,  were 
ticttST*'  directed  to  this  object.  St  Just  continued  firm  to  hit 
leader;  but,  by  unremitting  exertions,  the  Jacobins  of 
the  Mountain  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Plain  and  of  the  Bight  "  Do  not 
flatter  yourselves,"  said  Tallien  to  the  GirondistSi 
"  that  he  will  ever  spare  you ;  you  have  committed 
an  unpardonable  offence  in  being  freemen.  Let  uf 
bury  our  ruinous  divisions  in  oblivion.  You  weep 
for  Vergniaud — we  weep  for  Danton  ;  let  us  unite 
their  shades  by  striking  Robespierre."  "  Do  you 
still  live?"  said  he  to  the  Jacobins ;  <^  has  the  tymnt 
spared  you  this  night  ?  yet  your  names  are  the  fore* 
most  on  the  list  of  proscription.  In  a  few  days  be 
will  have  your  heads,  if  you  do  not  take  his.  For 
two  months  you  have  shielded  us  from  bis  strokes; 
you  may  now  rely  on  our  support  as  our  gratitude." 
The  C6tS  droit  long  resisted  the  energetic  efforts  made 
by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Convention  to  bring  them 
over  to  a  coalition,  but  at  length  they  acquiesced: 
unable,  as  they  themselves  said,  to  bear  any  longer 
^  the  sight  of  fifty  heads  falling  a-day.     The  frieDdi 

de  Mail-    of  Dautou  werc  so  exasperated  at  the  death  of  their 
Hf/j'p^y^- leader,  that  they  repelled  at  first  all  advances  to. 
xxxiF.  6.   wards  a  reconciliation  j  but  at  length,  moved  by  tbe 
xii.  389?'^' entreaties  of  the  Plain  and  the  Right,  they  agreed 
93.°Th.^>d'*^  join  the  coalition.     Before  daybreak,  all  the  Ai- 
430, 431.  sembly  had  united  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant^ 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  9tk 
Thermidor,  (27th  July,)  the  benches  of  the  Con- 
vention  were  thronged  by  its  members ;   those  of 
the  Mountain  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
serried  ranks  and  determined  looks  of  the  coali- 
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ttofl.    The  leaden  walked  about  the  passages,  cod-  chap. 
firming  each  other  in  their  resolution.    Bourdon  de     ^^' 
rOise  pressed  Durand  Maillane  by  the  hand,  Revere    ^7^^- 
udTallicn  followed  his  example — "  Oh,  the  gen- Meeting  of 
tiemen  of  the  Cdti  droit  are  honest  men!''  saidxhermU 
tbat  determined  Jacobin.    Tallien  evinced  that  nn- j^[-  ^ 
doubting  confidence  which  is  so  often  the  presage  1794. 
and  cause  of  success — *^  Take  your  place/'  said  he, 
altering  from  the  lobby  where  he  had  been  walking 
with  Durand  Maillane ;  ^^  I  have  come  to  witness 
tlie  triumph  of  freedom ;  this  evening  Robespierre  is 
BO  more/'     At  noon  St  Just  mounted  the  Tribune : 
Robespierre  took  his  station  on  the  bench  directly 
opposite,  to  intimidate  his  adversaries  by  his  look.* ^°'*.?^ 
Blithe  could  not  bear  the  glance  of  Tallien,  whose  lane,  ch.z. 

ooimtenance  expressed  the  greatest  determination,  j^^tparu' 
and  whom  he  with  justice  regarded  as  his  most  for-J,*^*^;^-. 

^  ,  Deux  Amis, 

Qidable  adversary.    Already  his  weakness  on  the  ap-  xii.  389, 
proftcb  of  personal  danger  was  manifest.    His  knees  ^i.  432.  ' 
trembled,  the  colour  fled  from  his  lips  as  he  ascend- ^^**^^®^^ 
ed  to  his  seat ;  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  Assem-123. 
bly  already  gave  him  an  anticipation  of  his  fate.^ 

St  Just  commenced  a  speech  from  the  Tribune. 
"I  belong,"  said  he,  "  to  no  party;  I  will  combat  Vehement 
tbcm  all.     The  course  of  events  has  possibly  dcter^ofTamcn, 
Piined  that  this  Trihune  should  be  the 
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CHAP,  enigmatical  expressions  of  the  tyrant  yesterday  from 
^^'   .that  place,  can  we  doubt  what  St  Just  is  about  to 


1794.   propose?     You  are  about,"  said  he,  "to  raise  the 
veil;  I  will  tear  it  asunder  I"   Loud  applauses  on 
all  sides  followed  this  exclamation.    "  Yes,^  exclaim^ 
ed  he,  "  I  will  tear  it  asunder !  I  will  exhibit  the 
danger  in  its  full  extent ;   the  tyrant  in  his  true 
colours  1    It  is  the  whole  Convention  which  he  now 
proposes  to  destroy :  he  knows  well,  since  his  oier- 
throw  yesterday,  that,  however  much  he  may  mutilate 
that  great  body,  he  will  no  longer  find  it  the  instru- 
ment of  bis  tyrannical  designs.    He  is  resolved  that 
no  sanctuary  should  exist  for  freedom,  no  retreat  for 
the  friends  of  the  Republic.    He  has  in  consequence 
resolved  to  destroy  you  all ;  yes,  this  very  day,  ay, 
in  a  few  hours.    Two  thousand  assassins  have  sworn 
to  execute  his  designs ;  I  myself  last  night  heard 
their  oaths,  and  fifty  of  my  colleagues  heard  them 
with  me.     The  massacre  was  to  have  commenced  in 
the  night  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  and 
of  General  Safety,  all  of  whom  were  to  have  been 
sacrificed  except  a  few  creatures  of  the  tyrant;  the 
fidelitv  of  the  soldiers,  who  feared  the  Convention, 
alone  has  preserved  them  from  this  terrible  calamity. 
Let  us  instantly  take  measures  commensurate  to  tbe 
magnitude  of  the  danger  ;  let  us  declare  our  sitting* 
permanent  till  the  conspiracy  is  broken,  and  ite 
^  chiefs  arrested.  I  have  no  diflSculty  in  naming  them; 
la  Mont.    1  nave  followed  their  steps  through  their  bloody  con- 
j2)'pT7?6.*juration  :  I  name  Dumas,  the  atrocious  president 
uu. Pari. of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  I  name  Henriot, 
21.       '   the  infamous  commander  of  the  National  Guard/'* 
Here  fiillaud  Varennes  interrupted  the  orator, 
Speech  of  and  gave  some  fuller  details  on  the  conspiracy  wbicii 
^^^"^^*-had  been  matured  in  the  Society  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  denounced  Robespierre  as  its  chief.    "  Tester- 
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aid  he,  ''  at  the  Jacobins,  were  several  base  chap. 
es  ;  hardly  one  of  them  had  tickets  of  admis-     ^^' 
it  they  fully  developed  the  plan  of  massacring    n94. 
ivention.     There  I  saw  the  most  infamous 
rented  against  the  men  who  have  never  de- 
Tom  the  Revolution.     I  see  on  the  Mountain 
ome  of  the  men  who  menaced  the  national 
ntation."     At   these  words   a  cry   arose — 
him,  seize  him  I"  and  the  individual  alluded 
Iragged  from  his  seat,  and  hurled  out  amidst 
>plause.     "  The  Assembly  will  perish,"  he 
ed,  **  if  it  shows  the  least  signs  of  weakness/' 
I  shall  never  perish  I"  exclaimed  the  members, 
n  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  from  their  seats. 
resumed :  "  Can  there  be  any  doubt  now 
he  reality  of  the  conspiracy  ?  have  you  con- 
so  many  tyrants  only  to  crouch  beneath  the 
the  most  atrocious  of  them  all  ?  I  see  among 
aew  Cromwell.     The  charge  against  Robe- 
is  already  written  in  your  hearts.     Is  there 
among  you  which  will  declare  that  he  is  not' 
'essor.'^  If  there  is,  let  him  stand  forth;  for 
se  I  offended.     Tremble,  tyrant,  tremble ! 
1  what  horror  freemen  shrink  from  your  pol- 


»«uiu.jr.  ^j^jj  deatft,  constantiy  arownea  Dis  voice 
his  bell.  In  vain  be  looked  for  support 
former  satellites  of  bis  power ;  all,  frozen 
sbrunk  from  bis  gaze.  **-4  bas  le  tyranr 
from  all  sides  of  tbe  ball.  Barere  tben,  i 
of  tbe  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  i 
an  officer  of  tbe  Allies,  made  prisoner  in  \ 
in  Belgium,  bad  said — '^All  your  succes 
avail  you  ;  ive  are  not  tbe  less  confident 
conclude  a  peace  witb  ajraction  of  the  ( 
and  soon  cbange  tbe  government.  Tbe  j 
cannot  conceal  tbat  tbis  moment  of  dange 
Tbe  committees  are  attacked ;  tbeir  ra 
covered  witb  calumnies  j  tbe  conspirator 
stroy  whatever  intelligence  or  energy  tb( 
country,  but  denounce  members  on  wbos< 
you  are  now  to  pronounce."  On  bis  moti 
vention  decreed,  by  acclamation,  tbat  all : 
National  Guard  above  tbat  of  chief  of  ale 
be  suppressed,  tbat  each  commander  of  ale 
command  in  bis  turn,  and  tbat  tbe  maj 
nicipality  of  Paris  should  answer  with  the 
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nt  to  lose,  he  is  every  hour  collecting  his  strength,   chap. 
ijr  accumalate  charges,  when  his  conduct  is  en- 


fen  on  every  heart?  Let  him  perish  by  the  arm    1794. 
has  invented  to  destroy  others.     To   what  ac- 
sd  did  he  ever  give  the  right  of  speaking  in  his 
;nce  ?  Let  us  say  with  the  juries  of  the  Revolu- 
ary  Tribunal,  *  Our  minds  have  long  been  made 
If  you  declare  him  hors  la  loi,  can  he  complain 
)  has  put  hors  la  lot  nine-tenths  of  France  ?  Let 
ie  be  no  formalities  with  the  accused,  you  cannot *^^^[;^^^ 
much  abridge  their  punishment;  he  has  told29.  Joum. 
80  himself  a  hundred  times.     Let  us  strike  himvoLv.No! 
the  bosom  of  the  Assembly;  let  his  associates j^pJ^" 
ish  with  him  on  the  bench  of  the  Revolutionary  ^<^>?»  ^p2. 
bunal,  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  at  the  head  338/339. 
he  traitorous  Municipality.^ 
•Were  I,"  continued  Tallien,  "to  recount  the  acts 
ndividual  oppression  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  Contest  of 
odd  say  that,  during  the  time  when  Robespierre  J**^^®J^*°*^ 
I  charged  with  the  general  police,    they  havesp^e^^ 
been  committed,  and  that  the  patriots  of  the 
volutionary  Committee  of  the  Section  of  Indivi- 
ility  have  been  arrested." — **  It  is  false  1"  cried 
pierre,  "  I" Loud  cries  drowned  his  voice. 
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,CHAP.  last  time,  President  of  Assassins,''  said  he,  turniD^ 
^^'     tn  the  chair,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  speak?"    The 
178*-    continued  noise  drowned  his  voice.      "  You  shall 
not  have  it  but  in  your  turn;'*  and  soon  "Never, 
never  1'*  resounded  on  all  sides.     He  then  sank  on 
his  seat  pale  and  exhausted ;  his  voice,  which  had 
become  a  shrill  scream  from  agitation  and  vehe- 
mence, at  length  totally  failed ;  foam  issued  from  his 
mouth.     "  Wretch!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
Mountain,  "  You  are  choked  by  the  blood  of  Dan- 
ton/*     "  Ah  I  you  would  avenge  Danton,"  rejoined 
Robespierre ;  **  cowards,  why  did  you  not  defend 
him?"     "I  demand  the  arrest  of  Robespierre," 
cried  Loiseau.  "Agreed!  agreed!"  resounded  on  all 
sides.     "  Citizens,"  exclaimed  Billaud  Varennei, 
"  liberty  is  about  to  be  restored." — "  Say  rather,' 
replied  Robespierre,  "  that  crime  is  about  to  pre- 
vail :  the  Republic  is  abandoned  to  brigands."  The 
act  of  accusation  was  then  carried  amidst  the  niort 
violent  agitation.     The  younger  brother  of  Robe- 
spierre had  the  generosity  to  insist  that  he  should 
J  i^c  xi    ^®  included  in  the  charge.     "  I  am  as  culpable  as 
104.  *Toui.my  brother,"  said  he  ;  "I  share  his  virtues,  I  am 
383.  Le.  willing  to  sharc  his  fate."     Le  Bas  followed  his  e^ 
^^^■®°^!J[»araple.     At  length  the  two  Robespierres,  Le  Bas, 
Pari        Couthon,  St  Just,  Dumas,  and  Henriot,  were  una- 
3"  joiirn.nimously  put  under  arrest  and  sent  to  prison ;  and 
No*9^*^°'*^^®  Assembly  broke  up,  in  the  utmost  agitation,  at 
761, 752.  five  o'clock.' 

During  this  frightful  contest  the  partisans  ef 
Prepara.  Robcspierre  were  collecting  at  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
Mp"port  bins,  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  They  expected  thath« 
^^;  ,  would  be  victorious  in  the  Convention,  and  that  the 
the  Hotel  armed  force  would  only  be  called  on  to  support  its 
*  *•    decrees.   Part  of  the  National  Guard  were  assembled 
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It  the  rendezvous,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from   chap. 
be  Convention  requiring  the  mayor  to  appear  at  the.    ^^' 


ar,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital.    1794. 
Betum  to  your  associates/'  said  Henriot,  **  and  say 
tat  we  are  in  deliberation  here  how  to  purify  their 
nks.    Tell  Robespierre  to  remain  firm  and  fear  no- 
ing.**    At  half-past  four  they  received  intelligence 
the  arrest  of  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices, 
lich  soon  circulated  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
rough  Paris.    Instantly  they  gave  orders  to  sound 
a  tocsin,  close  the  barriers,  convoke  the  General  xxxiv.  41V 
)uncil,  and  assemble  the  Sections.     The  Jacobins^Jj^'J^^^™- 
clared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  the  most  ra-  No.  92. 

Imeansofcommunication  were  established  between  xirLs?^ 
ese  two  great  centres  of  the  insurrection.*    To  ex-^?/-  ^^®- 

o  ^  ^  niteur, 

;e  the  people  to  revolt,  Henriot,  with  a  drawn  sabre  July  so, 

his  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  traversed  the  1270!^' 

■eets,  exclaiming,  "  To  arms  to  save  the  country  1"J'^^*  ^^• 

In  his  course  throuffh  the  Faubourff  St  Antoine,  Tou'i.  ir. 

384  385 

met  the  procession  of  forty-nine  prisoners  pro.Th/Yi.442, 
MJing  as  usual  to  execution  :*  the  crowd  had  stop-^^^^j^'^ 
d  the  chariots,  and  loudly  demanded  that  theyvi.  164. 

"The  foUowiDg  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  from  the  H6tel 
VQle.    **  Brothers  and  Friends,  the  country  is  in  imminent  danger : 
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CHAP,  should  be  released,  which  Samson,  the  long-practisei 
^^'    .executioner,had  the  humanity  to  support:  butHeDrio 


1794.  had  the  barbarity  to  order  them  to  be  led  on,  a&( 
they  all  suflfered.  On  his  return,  two  deputies  « 
the  Convention  met  him  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  ad 
prevailed  on  some  horsemen  to  obey  the  orders  d 
the  Convention,  and  arrest  his  person ;  he  was  hand* 
cuffed,  and  conducted  to  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety.  About  the  same  time  the  national  ageirti 
Payan,  was  seized ;  the  Convention  seemed  triumph* 
ant,  its  principal  enemies  were  in  confinement 
But  the  insurgents  regained  their  advantage  te* 
Robe-  tween  six  and  seven  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  \k 
impriMn!.  dispersiou  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  tbfl 
ed,  but  energetic  measures  of  the  municipality.  RobespiOTB 
had  been  sent  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  m 
refused  entrance,  on  the  ground  that  the  commoofl 
had  prohibited  them  from  receiving  any  prisoM 
but  such  as  they  had  committed.  He  was  then  takes 
to  the  central  police-office,  where  he  was  at  once  re- 
ceived in  triumph  by  the  officers  of  the  munidpaUtf. 
—  The  younger  Robespierre  had  been  taken  to 
Saint  Lazare,  Couthon  to  theBourbe,  St  Just  totbe 
Ecossais,  and  the  other  conspirators  to  the  diffi^vot 
prisons  of  Paris.  The  magistrates  sent  detachments 
to  deliver  them  ;  Robespierre  was  speedily  broogbl 
in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he  was  re- 
j  ceived  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  soon  joined 

342.  Th.  by  his  brother  and  St  Just.    Coffinhal  set  off  at  the 


iv.  446. 


9 


DeuxA^iB,^^^^  of  two  hundred  cannoniers  to  deliver  Henriot 
ii!\^^-  ,  he  arrived  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  and  hafing 

Hist.  Pari.  -  ,     ,  1       A     t       i-i  .  J  I-, 

zzxiv.  forced  the  guard  of  the  Convention,  penetrated  v 
LaJ;  xi.  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  sd» 
^^^-        delivered  that  important  leaderj 

The  Assembly  met  at  seven  o'clock.  IntelligeD^ 
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was  immediately  brought  of  the  fearful  successes  of  chap. 
tbe  iosurgents,  their  insurrectionary  measures,  the     ^^' 
liberation  of  the  Triumvirs,  the  assemblage  at  the    1794. 
Hitel  de  Ville,  the   convocation   of  revolutionary 
conunittees,  and  of  the  sections.     In  the  midst  of  the 
ilarnii  the  members  of  the  two  committees,  driven 
from  their  offices,  arrived  in  consternation  with  the 
account  of  the  forcing  of  the  Tuilerics,  the  delivery 
of  Henriot,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  round 
the  Convention.     The  agitation  was  at  its  height, 
wben  Amar  entered  and  announced,  that  the  terrible 
caononiers  had  pointed  their  guns  against  the  walls 
of  their  hall.    "  Citizens,"  said  the  Prfesident,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  robe,  *^  the  hour  is  arrived  to 
die  at  our  posts  ;  the  conspirators  have  made  them- 
leUes  masters,  with  an  armed  force,  of  the  Commit- 
tee-room of  General  Safety." — "We  are  ready  to  die,"iHi8t.Pari. 
^idaimed  the  members.     Animated  by  a  sublime ^**Y^^' 
resolution  every  one  spontaneously  resumed  his  seat,  xi.  112. 
•ndthe  Assembly  unanimously  took  the  oath.     At 447.^X0111! 
this  moment  Goupilleau  entered   and   announced ^g-g^l^'g 
tUtHenriot  had  been  delivered,  and  was  brought  Hist,  deik 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  triumph.     An  universal  iTaVJiii 


Audder  upon  this  ran  through  the  Assembly.   The^^^"^j.^^^^^ 
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CHAP,  let  US  include  the  rebellious  municipality  in  the  de 

^^'     nrftfi  ;  let  us  besiege  him  in  the  centre  of  bis  power 

1794.    let  us  instantly  convoke  the  sections^  and  allow  th 

public  horror  to  manifest  itself  by  actions.     Name; 

commander  of  the  armed  force ;  there  must  be  im 

hesitation  ;  in  such  a  strife,  he  who  assumes  the  of 

fensive  commands  success."     All  these  decrees  were 

instantly  passed  ;  Henriot  was  declared  hors  la  hit 

and  Barras  named  to  the  command  of  the  militarj 

force  ;  Freron,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  Rovere,  Leonard 

Bourdon,  and  other  determined  men,  associated  with 

him  in  the  perilous  duty.    The  Committee  of  Public 

Salvation,  as  the  other  committee-room  was  lost,  wis 

now  fixed  on  as  the  centre  of  operations ;  the  g^nMk 

beat,  and  emissaries  were  instantly  dispatched  id 

all  the  sections,  to  summon  them  to  the  defence  d 

the  Convention ;  while  a  macer  was  dispatched  to 

summon  the  municipality  to  the  bar  of  the  Assemblj: 

but  such  was  the  arrogance  of  that  body  in  the 

anticipation  of  immediate  victory,  that  they  returned 

J  for  answer—^**  Yes,  we  shall  come  to  their  bar,  bot 

Jaiy'29,'*'^'at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people.** — "I  invite," 

1276'/'    said  Tallien,  who  had  now  taken  the  chair,  "our 

Journ.de  frieuds  to  sct  out  with  the  armed  force.     Let  not 

No.  93,"    the  sun  set  till  the  heads  of  the  conspirators  hav€ 

756,  TiSii/^^^^"*" — "The  moments  are  precious,"  said  Billand; 

iy.  387.     "when  you  are  on  a  volcano  you  must  act.  RobespierK 

447,448.  has  just  Said  that,  before  two  hours  had  elapsed,  be 

mill's,  wo^id  march  on  the  Convention.     Shall  we  sleep! 

Hbt.  de  la  It  is  for  US  to  anticipate  him,  and  our  enemies  wit 

177.  Hist,  be  annihilated."     Amidst  loud  shouts   the  com' 

Ixxir.  72  ™fi^nder8  of  the  armed  force  set  out  on  their  periM 

74.  mission,  to  summon  the  National  Guard.^ 

While  the  government  were  adopting  these  ener 
getic  measures,  Henriot  was  haranjruing  the  caDDO- 
oiers  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel.  The  fate  of  Frao^ 
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hong  on  their  decision ;  could  be  have  persuaded  chap. 
;hcm  to  act,  the  Convention  would  have  been  de-        ^' 


itroyed  before  the  tardy  succours  could  arrive  from    l''^*- 
be  remote  quarters  of  the  capital.     Happily  they  The  can- 
ould  not  be  brought  to  fire  on  the  legislature,  and  desert 
heir  refusal  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Dis..JJ;7,^^^^^^^ 
tinted  at  this  unwonted  failure  with  the   troops,  deCarrou- 
nd  alarmed  at  the  cries  which  broke  from  the  mul-fuiagUa-" 
itude  as  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  werep^"j*' 
'Down,  he  withdrew  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the 
rmed  force  followed  his  example,  and  the  Conven- 
lon,  so  recently  besieged  within  its  walls,  speedily 
•ecame  the  assailing  party.     Paris  was  soon  in  the 
ao8t  violent  state  of  agitation.     The  tocsin  sum- 
noncd  the  citizens  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the g^n^ale 
»lled  them  to  the  Convention,  the  deputies  of  the 
bsembly,  and  the  commissioners  of  the   munici- 
lality,  met  in  the  sections,  and  strove  for  the  mas- 
ery  in  those  important  bodies.     On  all  sides  the 
>eople  hastened  to  arms  ;  the  streets  were  filled  by  "Deux 
Dultitudes  crowding  to  their  different  rallying-points;402|*4o"/ 
iries  of  Vive  la  ConventioJi !    Vive  la  Commune !  "^^V..^"^^ 
Toke  forth  in  the  different  columns,  according  to 75.  Lac 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  members ;  while  theil'5.  xoui. 
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CHAP,  were  in  concealment  in  the  city.     With  tremblingf 
^^*    .steps  they   issued  from    their   hiding-places,  and. 


1794.    approaching  the  columns   of  their  fellow^citizens^ 
besought  them  to  assist  in  dethroning  the  tyrant 
The  minds  of  many  were  already  shaken,  those  of 
all  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  when,  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  arrived  with 
the  intelligence  of  their  decrees,  of  the  summons  to 
assist  them,  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  command- 
er-in-chief, and  of  a  rallying-point  at  the  Hall  of 
the  Assembly.    Upon  this  they  no  longer  hesitated; 
the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  from  all  quar- 
ters marched  towards  the  Convention,  and  defiled 
through  the  hall  in  the  midst  of  the  most  entbusi* 
astic  applause.    At  midnight,  above  three  thousand 
men  had  arrived.     The  forces  being  deemed  suf- 
ficient  set   out.     A    few   battalions  and  pieces  of 
artillery  were  left  to  guard  the  Assembly,  and  the 
>  Hist  Pari,  remainder  of  the  forces,  under  the  command  of 
7"  Deux  Barras,  marched  at  midnight  against  the  insurgents. 
Ami^  xii.  Xhe  night  was  dark,  a  feeble  moonlight  only  shone 
Mig'.  ii.  '  through  the  gloom  ;  but  the  forced  illumination  of 
lic'xt^*  the  houses  supplied  a  vivid  light,  which  shone  on 
114, 116.  the  troops,  who  in  profound  silence,  and  in  serried 
389.  Hist,  masses,  marched  from  the  Tuileries  along  the  quay> 
f;/i^9^'"''of  the  river  towards  the  Place  de  Greve,  thehead- 
1^0-         quarters  of  the  insurgents.' 

The  armed  citizens  who  had  come  to  the  Tuileries 
Thetumuitto  take  part  with  Henriot  and  the  commune,  dis- 
thepri»onf,mayed  by  their  retreat  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  now 
glided  into  the  ranks  of  the  attacking  force,  and  the 
columns  which  marched  down  the  quays  towards  tb^ 
Place  de  Greve.  Every  one  held  his  breath  astbey 
passed ;  the  intense  interest  of  life  or  death  aknofit 
choked  respiration.  But  in  more  distant  quarters 
the  agitation  was  more  open ;  and  a  confused  sood^i 
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i  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  was  heard  in  all  chap. 
Tthe  city.    By  degrees  the  tumult  became  so.    ^  " 


that  at  length  the  sound  reached  the  prisons.    ^^^^' 
ibappy  inmates  of  the  gloomy  cells  put  their 
the  bars  of  the  windows,  listened  to  every 
and  yet  trembled  lest  the  agitation  should 
prelude  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  captives, 
lowever,  the  downcast  looks  of  the  jailers, 
whispered  to  the  ears  of  the  framers  of  the 
id  the  consternation  of  these  wretches,  threw 
of  hope   through   their  despairing  minds. 
r  after,  it  was  discovered,  by  half-suppressed  i  jy^^^^ 
iieard  in  the  streets,  that  Robespierre  was  in  ^™"'J|i^' 
;  the  relations  of  the  captives  placed  them-  vi.  450, 
under  the  windows,  and  informed  them  by^^  jos^.'!."*' 
F  what  was  passing,  and  then  the  exhilaration  ?!»»"«'  v^^ 

,       ,         °       .  ,  ,  Cresset,  i. 

prisoners  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  252, 253. 

(nultuous  joy.* 

nwhile  the  adherents  of  Robespierre,  consist- 

nost  entirely  of  the  cannoniers,  and  of  thePrepara- 

force  commanded  by  Henriot,  who  were  com- H"^"pCyg**® 

)f  the  very  lowest  of  the  rabble,  had  assembled  v^"®- 

Lt  force  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.    The  Place  de 

was  filled  with  artillery,  bayonets,  and  pikes ; 
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CHAP,  dying  of  famine,  does  he  expect  to  satisfy  us  by  the 
*    .daily  spectacle  of  a  hundred  aristocrats  dying  on 


^ '^^^^  the  scaifold  ?  Does  he  suppose  we  are  cannibals,  to 
feed  on  human  flesh,  and  drink  human  blood?  He 
has  done  nothing  for  us ;  we  will  do  nothing  for 
A^^sfxii.  him."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  populace  in  the 
404, 406.  niost  revolutionary  quarter  of  Paris:  the  fever  of  in- 
114,  li  5.  novation  had  exhausted  itself  4  even  the  lowest  of  the 
344 '  Xoui  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rulers  they  had 
iv.  389.     chosen  for  themselves/ 

At  midnight  the  rjumour  began  loudly  to  spread 
The  can-  through  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  that  the  muni- 
desert       cipality  had  been  declared  hors  la  loiy  that  the  sec- 
f^^rre.     ^^ouB  had  joined  the  Convention,   and   that  their 
forces  were  advancing  against  the  insurgents.    To 
obviate   its  impression,  Fayan  read  aloud  in  the 
council-room  the   decree  of  the   Convention,  and 
inserted  in  it  the  names  of  all  those  of  their  partj 
whom  he  observed  in  the  gallery,  hoping  thereby  to 
attach  them  from  desperation  to  the  cause  of  Robe- 
spierre ;  but  an  opposite  cflfcct  immediately  ensaed, 
as  they  all  instantly  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  gal- 
lery deserted.    Nor  did  affairs  wear  a  more  promising 
aspect  out  of  doors.     There  were  about  two  thou- 
sand men  stationed  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  with  a 
powerful  train  of  artillery;  but  their  dispositions 
were  already  much  shaken  by  the  obvious  defection 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  the  light  of  the  torches 
•  Meda  sur  showed  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  the  National 
midor.    ~  Guard  appearing  in  all  the  avenues  which  led  to 
^,^^^3"'"the  square.     The  moment  was  terrible  ;  ten  pieces 
P®".'^    .   of  the  artillery  of  the  Convention  were  placed  in 

Amis.  XII.  I'll  •  f     1  •    •      !• 

4,6.  Th.  battery,  while  the  cannoniers  or  the  municipahtji 
Miff.^i?.  ^'^^'^  their  lighted  matches  in  their  hands,  stood  be- 
d^uc'***  side  their  guns  on  the  opposite  side.^  But  the  autho- 
XV.  193.    rity  of  the  law  prevailed  j  the  decree  of  the  Legisla^ 
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was  read  by  torchlight,  and  the  insurgent  troops  chap. 
led  to  resist  it.     Some  emissaries  of  the  Con-     ^^' 
ion  glided  into  the  ranks  of  the  municipality,    l'^^- 
raised  the  cry,  Vive  la  Convention :  the  insur- 
s  were  moved  by  the  harangue  of  Meda,  the 
nander    of  the    national   artillery,    and  in  a 
t  time  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  deserted,  and 
whole   cannoniers  retired  to  their  homes,  or 
ed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Assembly, 
enriot  descended  the  stair  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
seeing  the  square  deserted,  he  vented  his  exc-  Arrest  of 
ons  on  his  faithless  followers,  who  had  for  thCgp^erVeand 
;  part  abandoned  the  King  in  the  same  manner"^*  *»*» 

o  ^  party. 

le  10th  August,  and  hastened  back  to  his  com- 
3.  The  conspirators,  finding  themselves  unsup- 
sd,  gave  way  to  despair;  the  National  Guard 
ed  rapidly  up  the  stair,  headed  by  Bourdon  de 
;e,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  a  naked  sabre 
8  teeth,  and  entered  the  room  where  Robespierre 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  assembled.  Robe- 
Te  was  sitting  with  his  elbow  on  his  knees,  and 
lead  resting  on  his  hand ;  Meda  dischart^ed  his 
)1,  which  broke  his  under  jaw,  and  he  fell  under 
;able.     St  Just  implored  Lc  Bas  to  put  an  end 
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CHAP.       Robespierre  and  Couthon  being  supposed  to  be 
^^*    .  dead,  were  dragged  by  the  heels  to  the  Quai  Pelle- 


^^^^-    tier,  where  it  was  proposed  to  throw  them  into  the 
Dreadful  river  ;  but  it  being  discovered,  when  day  returned, 
hb  seizure.  ^^^^  ^^^7  s*^^^  breathed,  they  were  stretched  on  i 
board,  and  carried  to  the  Assembly  between  ooe 
'      and   two  o'clock  in  the   morning.     The  memben 
having  refused  to  admit  them,  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  where  Robe- 
spierre lay  for  nine  hours  stretched  on  a  table  in  the 
salle  (Taudience^   with  his   broken  jaw  still  bleed- 
ing, and  suffering  alike  under  bodily  pain,  and  the 
execrations  and  insults  of  those  around  him.    During 
the  whole  time  that  this  cruel  torture  lasted,  he 
evinced  a  stoical  apathy  ;  foam  merely  issued  from 
his  mouth,  which  the  humanity  of  some  around  him 
led  them  to  wipe  off ;  but  his  finger,  still  with  con- 
vulsive energy,  was  fixed  on  the  holster  of  the  pistol 
1  m^  j^  which  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  discharge. 
)»  Conv.    At  six  in  the  morning  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who 
i^vass.iii.  fouud  the  left  jaw  broken  :  he  took  out  two  or  three 
Amis,^x^r  teeth  which  were  crushed  by  the  shot,  bandaged  the 
407.  Hist,  jaw,  and  placed  beside  him  a  glass  of  water,  with 
xxxiV.  92,  which  he  occasionally  washed  away  the  blood  which 
^i;^';^,"??;  filled  his  mouth.     As  he  lay  extended  on  the  tobbi 
^^•-^J^?- "•  numbers  reviled  and  spit  upon  him,  and,  to  their 
Rov.  Mem.  eternal  disgrace,  some  of  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
Th!  vL^'    committees  insulted  him,  while  the  clerks  of  the  office 
^^ii8*^'  pricked  him  with  their  penknives.**     At  length  he 
119.    '     arose  and  sat  down  on  a  chair:  he  then  gazed  around 

a  pistol  in  his  hand  is  certain ;  but  Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe  and  Medii 
the  gendarmes  who  arrested  him,  agree  in  stating  that  his  jaw  ^ 
broken  by  a  shot  fired  by  the  last  of  these  parties. — See  hmvAtuvtt'^ 
154;  Meda,  385. 

♦  "  Les  collegues  des  comites  vinrent  Vinsulter,  le  frapper,  lui  crwb* 
au  visage ;  des  commis  de  bureau  le  piqu^rent  de  leurs  canift."— ^ 
niers  moment  de  Robespierre ;  Hiet,  ParL  xzxiv.  94. 
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ixinghis  eyes  chiefly  on  the  clerks  in  the  office,   chap. 
i  he  recognized.  But  he  exhibited  great  impassi-     ^^' 


» especially  in  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  which    ^'  ^*' 
ioned  acute  pain.     From  thence,  he  was  sent 
)  Conciergerie,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
cell  which  had  been  occupied  by  Danton,  He- 
and  Chaumette.   From  thence  he  was  brought, 
Bill  his  associates,  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
AS  soon  as  the  identity  of  their  persons  was 
lished,  they  were  condemned, 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  ^th  July,  all 
was  in  motion  to  witness  the  death  of  theEj^ecutod 
t.     He  was  placed  on  the  chariot,  between  just/Hm. 
iot  and  Couthon,  whose  remains  were  asrauti-[}^*JJ^^^^j" 
as  his  own,  the  last  in  the  vehicle,  in  order ^n  their 
with  the  usual  barbarity  of  the  period,  which  he^ 
elf  had  allowed,  he  should  see  all  his  friends 
h  before  him  ;  the  crowd,  which  for  long  had 
d   to  attend   the  executions,    manifested  the 
st  joy  at  their  fate.     He  was  conducted  to  the 
i  de  la  Revolution  ;  the  scafibld  was  placed  on 
pot  where  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette 
suffered.     Never  had  such  a  crowd  been  wit- 
id  on  any  former  occasion  :  the  streets,  despite 
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CHAP.  France !  "     Twenty  of  his  comrades  were  executed 

^^'     before  him  ;  during  the  time  they  were  suffering  be 

1794.    lay  on  the  scaffold  with  his  eyes  shut,  never  uttering 

a  word.     When  lifted  up  to  be  tietl  to  the  fatal 

plank,  the  executioner  tore  the  bandage  from  hii 


^Deux 


Amia,  xii.  face;  the  lower  jaw  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
Mig.  H.  uttered  a  yell  which  filled  every  heart  with  horror. 
detaConv.F^r  somc  minutcs  the  frightful  figure  was  held 
%'  ^/?'  up»  fix6<i  to  the  board,  to  the  multitude  ;  he  wai 
891.  Th.  then  placed  under  the  axe,  and  the  last  sounds 
Lac^^xV.  which  reached  his  ears  were  the  exulting  shouts, 
120.  Le-  which  were  prolonged  for  some  minutes  after  bis 
.184,187.  death/ 

Along  with  Robespierre  were  executed,  Henrioi, 
Trans^'     Couthou,  St  Just,  Dumas,  Coffinhal,  Simon,  andaD 
the  pubUc,  ^^®  leaders  of  the  revolt.     St  Just  alone  displayed 
andexe-    the  firmiicss,   which  had  so  often  been  witnessed 
the  rest  ofamoug  the  victims  whom  they  had  sent  to  the  sca& 
his  party,  f^jj    Couthon  wcpt  with  terror;  the  others  died  utter- 
ing blasphemies,  which  were  drowned  in  the  cheers 
of  the  people.     The  spectators  shed  tears  for  joy, 
they  embraced  each  other  in  transport,  they  crowded 
round  the  scaffold  to  behold  the  bloodv  remains  of 
the  tyrants.     ^*  Yes,  Robespierre,  there  is  a  GodI* 
said  a  poor  man  as  he  approached  the  lifeless  body 
of  one  so  lately  the  object  of  dread ;   his  fall  was  felt 
by  all  present  as  an  immediate  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity.     Seventy-three  of  his  party  were  executed 
next  day,  comprising  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  at 
the  municipality ;  but  Barere,  Billaud  Varennes,and 
Collot  D'Herbois,  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
party,  and,  though  the  worst  of  the  whole,  suffered 
120.  Th.  at  that  time  no  punishment  for  their  crimes.    Tlw 
Moniteur   ^^^^^  theatres  of  Paris  were  open,  as  usual,  during 
Aug.  24,'  these  scenes  of  horror,  as  they  had  been  during  aU 
i38o!  ^'    the  continuance  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.* 
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Thus  terminated  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  period  chap. 
wght  with  greater  political  instruction  than  any  of 


loal  duration  which  has  existed  since  the  begin-    ^ '^^'^' 
ing  of  the  world.     In  no  former  period  had  the  Reflections 
forts  of  the  people  so  completely  triumphed,  or  the^Vgn  of 
gher  orders  been  so  thoroughly  crushed  by  the^Yh^'^j; 
wen     The  throne  had  been  overturned,  the  altar  prodigious 
stroyed,  the  aristocracy  leveled  with  the  dust  jH^icJms. 
e  nobles  were  in  exile,  the  clergy  in  captivity,  the 
mtry  in  affliction.     A  merciless  sword  had  waved 
^cr  the  state,  destroying  alike  the  dignity  of  rank, 
16  splendour  of  talent,  and  the  graces  of  beauty. 
11  that  excelled  the  labouring  classes  in  situation, 
irtune,  or  acquirement,  had  been  removed ;  they 
ad  triumphed  over  their  oppressors,  seized  their 
ossessions,  and  risen  into   their  stations.      And 
hat  was  the  consequence  ?  The  establishment  of  a 
wre  cruel  and  revolting  tyranny  than  any  which 
lankind  had  yet  witnessed ;  the  destruction  of  all 
be  charities  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  the  dreadful 
pectacle  of  streams  of  blood  flowing  through  every 
»rt  of  France.     The  earliest  friends,  the  warmest 
tdvocatcs,  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  people,  were 
wept  off^  indiscriminately  with  their  bitterest  ene- 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

1794. 


The  facility  with  which  a  faQtion,  obmpoaec 
.  few  of  the  most  audacious  and  reckless  of  the  n 

not  be  duly  appreciated  unless  it  is  recollected  tkat  the  aatl 
compiled  it  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolution — an  i 
friend  and  political  agent  of  Danton's ;  and  that,  in  his  weU 
revolutionary  journals,  the  "  Revolutions  de  Paris,"  he  had^iiffi 
massacres  in  the  prisons  in  September  1792.  See  No.,  Septal 
1792. 

CONVENTION  NATIONALE. 


Du  21  Septembre  1792,  au  25  Octobre  1795 

ou,  ^fe  r^publicaine,  ann.  3, 

Individus  guillotines             , 

, 

"  Ci-devant  nobles 

1278 

Femmes,  idem   . 

750 

•  Dont      - 

Religienses 

360 

Pretres 

1135 

^  Femmes  d'artisans 

1467 

Individus  peris  dans  la  guerre  intestine,  suite  de  la 

journee  du  31  ]^iai  1793  (jk  Lyon) 

• 

Ltok. 

Jlorts  de  frayeur  et  par  k  famine  pendant  le 

si^         .            .            .            .            • 

184 

Peris  par  ks  demolitions     . 

45 

Femmes  enceintes  et  en  couche 

848 

Egorges  aprfes  la  reaction  du  9  Thenrndor 

145 

Morts  en  prison       .... 

32 

Suicides       .            . 

45 

Maisons  d^molied.                1674. 

Total 

Mabseuj^. 

Combat  de  Carteaux,  en  route  pour  Mar- 

seille       .            .            .            .            - 

650 

Morts  en  prison       ... 

79 

Total 

TOULOH. 

Pendant  le  si^ge      .... 

9000 

Egorg^  ou  noy^i  a  k  fuite  des  Anglois 

3100 

Morts  en  prison       .... 

160 

Fusilks        .           .           . 

800 

Femmes  et  enfans  tomb^s  k  la  mer 

1265 

Total 

Bedoin. 

Destruction  et  dispersion  des  habitans  de  cette 

ville,  dont  le  nombre  des  maisons  se  porte  k 

plus  de 

.                           •                          a 

1600 
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iphed  over  the  immense  majority  of  all  the 
rs  of  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  led  them 


Midi.  Carry 

US  gorges  dans  tout  le  Midi,  apr^  la 
i«i  du  9  Thermidor 

«tions  ..... 

etions         ..... 

GUBRRE  DE  LA  VENDilE. 
irochant  les  massacres,  ^gorgemens^  fusillades, 
ies,  et  les  morts  dans  les  diffdrens  combats,  entre 
pou,  la  pertes*eyalae^  peu  pris  an  nombre  de 
ndus)     .*.... 

{Femmes       .  .  .  15,000 

Enfans  .  .  .  22,000 

nerre  a  fait  disparottre,  soit  yillages,  hameaux, 
tries,  on  fermes,  plus  de    .  .  20,000 

IS  sous  le  proconsulat  de  Cabbieb,  k  Nantes 


Morts. 

65,666 

750 
360 
140 


CHAP. 
XV. 

1794. 


"  Enfans  fusilles 

500 

Ideniy  noy4B     • 

1500 

Femmes  fusilMes 

264 

Idem,  noy^es    . 

500 

Frgtres  fusilles 

300 

Idem,  noy^s 

460 

Nobles,  u2em    . 

1400 

Artisans,  idem 

5300 

Individus  morts  en  prison  par  la 

peste 

8000 

. — lies  individus  guillotines  a 

Lyon,  Marseille, 

,  et  B^doin,  se  trouvent  compris  dans  la  masse 

ii,d 

e  18,613. 

900,000 


32,000 


thousand  of  their  fQllow-citizens  in  cap 
daily  led  out  several  hundred  persons,  o 
blood  in  Francei  to  execution.  Such  is 
of  the  unity  of  action  which  atrocious  i 
produces ;  such  the  consequence  of  re 
cupidity  of  the  lower  orders ;  such  the  a 
which,  in  periods  of  anarchy,  is  acquired  h 
savage  and  lawless  of  the  people.  The 
and  inoffensive  citizens  lived  and  wept  i 
terror  crushed  every  attempt  at  combini 
extremity  of  grief  subdued  even  the  firm 
In  despair  at  effecting  any  change  in  t1 
sufferings,  apathy  universally  prevailed,  ' 
sought  to  bury  their  sorrows  in  the  deliri 
sent  enjoyments,  and  the  theatres  were  ih 
than  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Terror.     Ignorance  of  human  nature  can 

^  Pnid-  executed  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  are  also  in  the  . 

ViTdi  damnh,Vos,X.tindXU 

U  lUv.  ^^  ^B  ^°  ^^  especial  manner  remarkable  in  this  dismal  c 

Vol.  ri.  large  a  proportion  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  were 

Table  n.  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life.    The  priests  and  nob 
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08  to  ascribe  this  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  French  chap. 
character;  the  same  effects  have  been  observed  in.    ^^* 


all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world,  as  invariably  attend-    ^794* 
ine  a  state  of  extreme  and  lon^-continued  distress*'  ^  Uuvet, 

.  •  124  125. 

How,  then,  did  a  faction,  whose  leaders  were  soMerder/ 
extremely  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers,  obtain  p^g®*^^'^* 
fhe  power  to  rule  France  with  such  absolute  sway  pMonitear 
The  answer  is  simple.   It  was  by  an  expedient  of  theout?"^ 
plainest  kind,  and  bv  steadily  following;  out  one  prin-  PfiDcipia 

•1  !•  T.i.t  ^      0        ^  which  led 

ctple,  so  obvious  that  few  have  sought  for  the  causetothe 
cf  such  terrible  phenomena  in  its  application.     ThisJ""  1^^^/ 
was  by  promoting,  and  to  a  great  extent  actually  giv-^'*^»<>'^ 
iag,  to  the  working-classes  the  influence  and  the  pos« 
Msions  of  all  the  other  orders  in  the  state.    Bgestas 
cupida  novarum  rerum,  was  the  maxim  on  which 
they  acted ;  it  was  to  this  point,  the  cupidity  and 
ambition   of  those  to  whom  fortune  had  proved 
adverse,   that  all   their  measures  were   directed. 
Their  principle  was  to  keep  the  revolutionary  pas- 
lions  of  the  people  constantly  awake  by  the  display 
of  fresh  objects  of  desire ;  to  represent  all  the  pre- 
Bent  misery  which  the  system  of  innovation  had 
occasioned,  as  the  consequenco  of  the  resistance 
which  the  holders  of  property  had  opposed  to  its 
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CHAP.       In  the  later  stages  of  the  Revolution,  this  univer- 
^^'    .sally  aroused  cupidity  of  the  working-classes  was 


1794.    powerfully  supported,  and  the  strength  of  Jacobin 
vigour   increased,    by  the   terrors    of    punishment 
among  the  leaders  of  the  populace  for  the  innume- 
rable  crimes  they  had  committed.    This  terror  went 
to  such  a  length  as  to  be  often  ridiculous:  for  a  kw 
words  from  a  handful  of  children  or  old  women  were 
often  sufficient  to  make  the  leaders  tremble  who  had 
defeated  the  armies  of  all  Europe,     They  would  be 
inexplicable  did  we   not  know   that   **  conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all."     These  terrors  and  this 
system  succeeded  perfectly  as  long  as  the  victims  rf 
spoliation  were  the  higher  orders  and  considerable 
holders  of  property ;  it  was  when  they  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  edge  of  the  guillotine  began  to  descend 
upon  the  shopkeepers  and  the  more  opulent  of  the 
labouring  classes,    that  the  general  reaction  took 
place  which  overturned  the  Reign  of  Terror.   When 
society  is  in  so  corrupt  and  profligate  a  form,  that  a 
faction,  qualified  by  their  talents  and  energy  to  take 
the  lead  in  public  affairs,  can  be  found  wbovill 
carry  on  the  government  on  these  principles,  and 
they  are  not  crushed  in  the  outset  by  an  united 
effort  of  all  the  holders  of  property,  it  can  hardly 
fail  of  obtaining  temporary  success.     It  is  well  that 
the  friends  of  order  of  every  political  persuasion, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  as  much  among  the  sup- 
porters of  rational  freedom  as  the  advocates  of  mo- 
narchical power,   should  be  aware  of  the  deadly 
weapon  which  is  in  the  possession  of  their  adversi- 
ries,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  wrest  it  from 
their  hands  the  moment  that  it  is  unsheathed :  and 
.it  would  be  fortunate  if  the  agents  of  revolution 
would  contemplate,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the 
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fate  of  Robespierre,  the  necessary  effects  of  using  it  chap. 
to  their  country  and  themselves.  ^^' 


In  contemplating  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  ^'^^** 
nothing  appears  more  extraordinary  than  the  uni- 
versal and  rapid  destruction  which  it  occasioned 
of  all  the  ranks  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
The  king  supported  it  and  perished;  the  nobles 
supported  it  and  perished ;  the  clergy  supported  it 
and  perished;  the  merchants  supported  it  and  perish- 
ed ;  the  public  creditors  supported  it  and  perished  ; 
the  shopkeepers  supported  it  and  perished ;  the  arti- 
sans supported  it  and  perished ;  the  peasants  sup- 
ported it  and  perished.  The  nobles,  whose  passion 
for  innovation  and  misguided  declamations  in  favour 
of  equality,  had  first  led  to  the  convocation  of  the 
States- General,  who  early  set  the  example  of  submis- 
sion to  the  popular  will,  and  voluntarily  abdicated 
their  titles,  their  privileges,  and  their  rights,  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  were  the 
first  to  be  destroyed.  Decimated  by  the  guillotine, 
exiles  from  their  country,  destitute  wanderers  in 
foreign  lands,  they  beheld  their  estates  confiscated, 
their  palaces  sold,  their  children  proscribed,  them- 
selves undone.    While  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  they 
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CHAP,  lished,  their  churches  closed,  their  property  confis- 
^^'     cated,  themselves  suhjected  to  cruel  and  tyraimicd 
1794.    enactments,  compelled  to  wander  in  otter  destitotioQ 
in  foreign  lands,  or  purchase  a  miserable  pittance 
by  violating  their  oaths,  and  earning  the  oontempt 
of  all  the  faithful  among  their  flocks.     The  com- 
mercial  classes,  whose  jealousy  of  the  unjust  privi- 
leges of  the  noblesse  had  first  fostered  the  flame  of 
liberty,  were  consumed  in  the  conflagration  which  it 
had  raised ;  the  once  flourishing  colonies  of  the  mo- 
narchy were  in  flames,  its  manufacturing  cities  in 
ruins,  its  public  wealth  destroyed,  its  sails  banished 
from  the  ocean,  its  naval  establishments  in  deaj. 
Blasted  by  a  ruinous  system  of  paper  currency,  and 
crushed  in  the  grasp  of  a  relentless  despotism,  msnn- 
facturing  industry  was  withered,  and  commercinl  ca- 
pital annihilated.    The  public  creditors^  once  so  load 
in  their  praises  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Revo- 
lution, whose  enthusiasm  had  raised  the  public  fands 
thirty  per  cent  in  one  day,  when  Necker  was  restored 
to  power,  in  I7S8,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  democrat} 
were  now  crushed  beneath  its  wheels;  the  once  opa« 
lent  capitalists,  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  public  seen- 
rities,  deprived  of  their  property  by  a  fictitious  pap^f 
paid  by  their  debtors  in  a  nominal  currency,  had  ong 
since  sunk  to  the  dust ;  while  the  miserable  rentimt ' 
cheated  out  of  almost  all  their  income  by  the  payment 
of  their  annuities  in  assignats,  were  wandering  aboot 
in  utter  despair,  supporting  a  miserable  existence  bj 
charity,  or  terminating  it  by  acts  of  suicide. 
The  shopkeepers,  whose  unanimous  shouts  had 
Destnic-   ^o  long  Supported  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose 
|^^5^^^  bayonets  had  first  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  Rero- 
working;    lutiou,  at  last  tasted  its  bitter  fruits ;  as  its  mofo- 
ment  advanced,  and  they  became  the  objects  of 
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isy  to  still  lower  ambition,  the  fury  of  plebeian  chap. 
ge  was  directed  against  their  ranks ;  insensibly.    ^^' 


tnelted  away  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  or    179^* 
destroyed  by  the  law  of  the  maximum^  and  la- 
ed  with  unavailing  tears  the  convulsions  which 
leprived  them  at  once  of  the  purchasers  of  their 
aodities,  the  security  for  their  property,  and  the 
disposal  of  their  industry.     The  artisans,  who 
»pected  a  flood  of  prosperity  from  the  regene* 
Q   of  society,  whose   pikes  had   so  often,  at 
bin  command,  issued  from  the  Faubourgs  to 
iwe  the  legislature,  were  speedily  steeped  in 
ry  from  the  consequences  of  their  actions  j  im- 
int  of  restraint,  unable  to  endure  a  superior^ 
were  at  last  subjected  to  the  most  galling  bond- 
destitute  of  employment,  fed  only  by  the  bounty 
ivernment,  they  were  fettered  in  every  action  of 
'  lives ;  debarred  the  power  of  purchasing  even 
necessaries  of  life  for  themselves,  they  were  forced 
to  wait  half  the  day  as  needy  suppliants  at  the 
3S  of  the  committees  who  issued  their  tickets, 
then  to  watch  half  the  night  round  the  bakers' 
IS,  to  procure  the  wretched  pittance  of  a  pound  of 
k  bread  a-day  for  each  member  of  their  families. 
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CHAP,  an  indigent  and  worthless  rabble  in  the  great  cities 
^^'   .  of  the  Republic. 


1794.        Consequences  so  extraordinary,  so  unlocked  for  to 
But  it  ne-  evcry  class  of  society  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
resSu  ^    are  singularly  instructive  as  to  the  consequences  of 
devTiop°    revolutions ;  but  yet,  if  the  matter  be  considered  dis- 
mentof    passiouately,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  in  every 
lationary   age  attend  any  considerable  convulsion  in  society. 
passion.     When  a  tree  is  felled,  it  is  the  leaves  and  the  extre* 
mities  which  first  begin  to  wither,  because  they  are 
soonest  affected  by  a  stoppage  in  the  supplies  by 
which  the  whole  is  nourished.    It  is  the  same  with 
society.     Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  revolution,  the 
working-classes  are  the  first  to  suflFer,  because  they 
have   no   stock   to   maintain   themselves  during  a 
period  of  adversity,  and  being  wholly  dependent  on 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  are  the  earliest  victims  of 
the  catastrophe  which  has  interrupted  them.     It  is 
this  immediate  effect  of  a  revolution,  in  spreading 
misery  through  the   labouring  poor,  which  in  the 
general  case  renders  its  march  irresistible,  when 
not  arrested  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  combination  of 
all  the  holders  of  property,  and  precipitates  society 
into  a  series  of  convulsions,  from  which  it  can  hardly 
emerge  without  the  destruction  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration.    The  shock  given  to  credit,  the  stoppage  to 
speculation,  the  contraction  to  expenditure,  is  so 
excessive,    that  the  lower  orders  are  immediately 
involved  in  distress;  and  the  same  causes  which 
increase  their  discontent,  and  augment  their  dispo- 
sition to  revolt,  disable  government,  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  revenue,  either  from  administering  relief 
or  exerting  force.     The  consequence  is,  that  fresh 
insurrections   take   place;    more   extravagant  and 
leveling  doctrines  become  popular;    a  lower  but 
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more  energetic  class  rises  to  the  bead  of  affairs ;    chap. 

desperate  measures  of  finance  are  adopted,  the  pub-      xv. 

lie  expenditure  is  increased,  while  the  national  in-    1794. 

come  is  diminished  ;  and,  after  a  succession  of  vain 
attempts  to  avoid  the  catastrophe,  national  bank- 
raptcy  takes  place,  and  the  accumulations  of  ages 
are  swept  off  in  a  general,  public,  and  private  insol- 
vency. 

.  The  different  steps  of  this  disastrous  but  unavoid- 
able progress  are  clearly  marked  in  the  successive  Successive 
stages  of  the  French  Eevolution.  Within  six  months  diMstroM 
after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  discovered  p^'^s^^s*- 
that  the  revenue  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  uncertainty  of  the  future,  from  L.24,000,000 
a-year  to  L.  17,000,000,  and  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances  had  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  No  resource  could  be  found  to  meet  the 
aressing  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  con- 
iscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  subse- 
(aently  that  of  the  emigrant  nobles.  These  mea- 
lures  again  engendered  evils  which  tended  to  per- 
petuate the  difficulties  from  which  they  sprang ;  the 
confiscation  of  the  church  property  rendered  neces- 
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CHAP.  France.    This  prodigious  issue  of  paper  necessarily 
^^'    Jed  to  its  rapid  depreciation ;  all  obligations  of  debt 


1794-    and  credit  were  overturned  by  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting payment  in  a  nominal  currency ;  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  compelled  the  govern^ 
ment  to  adopt  a  maximum,  and  interfere  with  the 
arm  of  force  in   the   care  of  public  subsistence. 
Thence   the  forced    requisitions,    the   compulsory 
sales,  the  distribution  of  rations,  and  all  the  innn- 
merable  tyrannical  regulations  which  fettered  indo^ 
try  in  every  department ;  and  at  length,  by  exciting 
the  passions  of  the  people  against  each  other,  brongbt 
down  even  to  the  humblest  class  the  horrors  which 
they  had  originally  inflicted  on  their  superiors. 
Such  a  survey  of  the  consequence  of  human  rio- 
Manner  in  Icncc,  both  vindicates  the  justice  of  Providence,  bj 
pubUc^^*  demonstrating  how  rapidly  and   unavoidably  the 
m!nd  18     guilt  of  cverv  class  in  society  brings  upon  itself  it« 

corrupted  °  .-•'  .  ,•'  i--.  v« 

during  a  owH  punishment,  and  tends  to  make  us  judge  cban* 
^if^'  tably  of  the  conduct  of  men  placed  in  such  a  terriWe 
crisis  of  society.  Harshly  as  we  may  think  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  let  no  man  be  sore, 
that,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  he  would  not 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  same  excesses.  It  n 
the  insensible  gradation  in  violence,  the  experienced 
necessity  of  advancing  with  the  tide,  which  renders 
such  convulsions  so  perilous  to  the  morals  as  well  as 
the  welfare  of  nations.  The  authors  of  many  of  the 
worst  measures  in  the  Revolution,  were  restored  to 
private  life  as  innocent  and  inoffensive  as  other 
men;  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  right  had 
been  so  long  foreseen  and  discussed,  that  their 
occurrence  produced  little  or  no  sensation.  *^0f 
all  the  lessons  derived  from  the  history  of  human 
passion/'  says  Lavalette,  ^*  the  most  important  ia 
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tbe  utter  impossibility  which  the  best  men  will  chap. 
always  experience  of  stopping,  if  they  are  once  led     ^^' 


into  the  path  of  error.     If»  a  few  years  before  they    17^^« 
were  perpetrated,   the  crimes  of  the   Revolution 
ooald   have  been  portrayed  to  those  who   after- 
wards committed  them,  even  Bobespierre  himself 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror.   Men  are  seduced, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  plausible  theories;  their 
heated  imaginations  represent  them  as  beneficial, 
and  easy  of  execution  j  they  advance  unconsciously 
from  errors  to  faults,  and  from  faults  to  crimes,  till 
wnaibility  is  destroyed  by  the  spectacle  of  guilt,  and 
the  most  savage  atrocities  are  dignified  by  the  name 
of  state  policy.'* '     Such  always  will  be  the  case ;  iti  Lay^- 
18  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances  which  ulti-j^®.'|^'^ 
mttely  produces  guilt,  as  much  as  guilt  which  at 
first  induces  the  difficulties  of  public  afiairs.     The 
leaders  of  a  revolution  are  constantly  advancing 
before  the  fire  which  they  themselves  have  lighted ; 
the  moment  they  stop,  they  are  consumed  in  the 
flames. 

One  circumstance   is  manifest  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  Revolution,  upon  which  it  well  becomes  ineffictcj 
the  people  of  this  country  to  ponder  if  they  shall  aVh"Jck"o1? 
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CHAP,  shield  of  oppressed  innocence.  That  il  has  often 
^^'  proved  so  in  former  times,  when  power  was  wielded 
1794.  \yy  raonarchs  or  aristocratic  bodies,  and  juries  were 
taken  from  the  lower,  is  certain.  But  what  ensues 
when  the  lower  orders  themselves  are  the  oppres- 
sors,  and  the  sword  of  power  is  wielded  by  those 
whom  they  have  placed  in  the  seats  of  justice  ?  Will 
they  permit  the  accused  aristocrats  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers,  as  was  the  case  with  themselves  when 
the  nobles  were  in  power  ?  Unquestionably  they  will 
not ;  the  first  thing  they  invariably  do,  is  to  place 
the  most  violent  of  their  own  class  and  faction  into 
the  lists  of  jurymen.  Juries  then  become  what 
Tocqueville  says  they  are  in  America,  nothing  better 
than  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority.  Actu- 
ated by  their  passions,  inflamed  by  their  fears,  they 
are  then  more  dangerous  to  real  liberty,  and  perpe- 
trate injustice  on  a  greater  scale,  than  permanent 
judges  ever  could  venture  to  do ;  for,  in  their  case, 
numbers  remove  responsibility  without  lessening 
cruelty,  and  obscurity  shelters  crime  without  fos- 
tering virtue.  In  democratic  times  the  deepest 
wounds  to  the  cause  of  freedom  will  often  be  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  jurymen. 

Robespierre  was  to  the  internal  march  of  the 

Kobe-      Revolution  what  Napoleon  was  to  its  external  pas- 

the^c^"^^^"^'     ^oih  rose  to  eminence,  and  were  sustained 

th^*R  °^  in  power  by  surrendering  themselves  to  the  all- 

lution  in    powerful  currcut  of  public  passion,  and  directing  it  . 

gov™!     to  the  objects  which  the  ambition  of  the  great  bulk 

luent.       of  men  at  the  time  most  ardently  desired.      Both 

owed  the  long  continuance  of  their  power  to  the 

opinion  generally  and  deservedly  entertained,  that 

they  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  enthusiasm,  and 

without  selfishness  in   their  intentions,   and  with 
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onncible  moral  resolution  in  their  hearts.  The  chap. 
Ireadful  catastrophes  to  which  the  rule  of  both  led,  ^^' 
re  to  be  regarded  as  the  result,  not  of  their  indivi-  1794. 
aal  crimes,  but  of  the  false,  and,  in  their  ultimate 
ODsequences,  terrible  principles  on  which  they  pro- 
eeded.  The  maxim  of  Robespierre  and  St  Just, 
bat  what  constituted  a  republic  was  the  destruc- 
ion  of  every  thing  that  opposed  it,  was  precisely 
lie  principle  which  led  Napoleon  to  his  insatiable 
)reign  conquests.  Invincible  necessity  urged  both 
D  when  they  had  launched  on  the  career  of  crime  ; 
od  that  necessity  was,  the  moral  law  of  nature 
'hich  dooms  outrageous  sin  to  punishment  from 
be  consequences  of  the  very  acts  which  itself  most 
rdently  desires.  The  9th  Thermidor  was  the 
oanterpart  of  the  Moscow  retreat.  Instead,  then, 
F  regarding  Robespierre  as  a  mere  individual  man, 
nd  ascribing  the  horrors  of  his  career  to  his  wicked 
ropensities,  it  is  more  consonant  to  historic  justice, 
I  well  as  the  cause  of  virtue,  to  represent  him  as 

le   INCARNATION    IN    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE 

^VOLUTION.    And  probably  no  Avatar  sent  on  such 
mission  could  be  embued  with  fewer  vices. 
Extravagant  as  the  opinions  of  Robespierre  now 
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CHAP,  are  innocent,  and  that  the  prevailing  eyils  of  society 
^^'   -were  all  owing  to  the  vices  of  a  few,  that  was  the 


1794.  cause  of  all  the  unspeakable  misery  he  brought  upon 
mankind.  He  was  a  stem  and  relentless  fanatic  of 
the  school  ofBousseau.  He  constantly  expected, 
that  when  he  had  destroyed  the  whole  superior 
classes  of  society,  general  virtue  would  rise  up  on 
the  foundation  of  universal  equality ;  instead  of  this, 
he  found  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  that  the  repob- 
lican  authorities,  whom  his  principles  had  created, 
were  infinitely  more  corrupt  and  oppressive  than 
the  aristocratic  or  monarchical  had  been,  and  he 
adventured  on  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  unpand- 
leled  mass  of  iniquity  which  had  risen  to  the  di^e^ 
tion  of  affairs  under  his  own  system  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  was  crushed  by  its  weight :-~ 

"  Rasticus  expcctat  dam  dcfloat  omnis :  at  ilia 
Labltur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  smm.**^ 

Robespierre's  career  was  thus  not  the  ofl&pring  of 
any  individual  character :  it  was  the  result  of  the 
delusion  of  the  age,  and  affords  a  reductio  ad  absuf' 
dum  of  its  errors.  And  that  delusion  was  the  belief 
of  the  natural  innocence  of  man :  those  errors,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it, 
and  that  mankind  might  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  of  self-government. 

It  is  altogether  a  delusion,  therefore,  to  represent 
Real  cause  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  as  the  work  merelj 
dtiM  Sf^**'^f  the  guilty  men  who  were  at  its  head.     It  is  e?i- 
the  Rero-  (Jent,  from  every  page  of  its  annals,  that  these  men 
rose  to  eminence  only  because  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  its  spirit,  and  resolutely  determined  to 
do  its  work.     Equally  with  Napoleon  during  his 
career   of  foreign   conquest,   Robespierre   always 
marched  with  the  opinions  of  five  millions  of  aen. 
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WHS  the  force  of  guilty  passion,  the  thirst  for  illi-  chap. 
gratification,  the  passion  for  general  destruction,  ^^' 
Lch  raised  up  this  infernal  army  of  satellites  in  the  ^^^9^' 
t  case,  as  it  was  the  desire  of  plunder,  the  thirst  for 
ration,  the  passion  for  glory,  in  the  last*  Robe- 
erre  never  had  any  guards ;  he  had  no  private 
tune,  and  made  none  in  the  Revolution  ;  he  died 
poor  as  he  lived.  What,  then>  was  the  secret  of 
astonishing  power?  Nothing  but  the  uniform 
i  ardent  support  of  the  people,  who  justly  regarded 
a  as  thoroughly  identified  with  their  supposed  in- 
ests,  and  heart  and  soul  actuated  by  their  real 
»ions.  The  Jacobin  club  composed  his  janissa- 
s,  the  Revolutionary  committees  his  regular  forces. 
it  these  janissaries  and  these  forces  were  them- 
ves  unarmed ;  their  influence  was  entirely  a  moral 
b:  they  governed  the  armed  force  of  the  National 
lard,  because  they  partook  of  its  passions,  and 
re  identified  with  its  objects.  The  whole  standing 
my  of  France  was  congregated  on  the  frontier 
ring  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
id  national  guards  were  in  arms  in  the  interior ; 
len  they  spoke  out,  the  tyranny  was  at  an  end, 
iree  thousand  men  in  the  Place  de  Grcve  over- 
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CHAP,  life.*  Even  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  not  destitute 
•  of  good  qualities ;  history  would  deviate  equally  from 
1794.  its  first  duty,  and  its  chief  usefulness,  if  it  did  not 
Elevated  bring  them  prominently  forward.  With  the  exception 
their  cha-  of  somc  atrocious  characters,  such  as  Collot  d'Her* 
racters.  }^q\^^  Fouche,  Carrier,  and  a  few  others,  who  were 
villains  as  base  as  they  were  inhuman,  almost  en- 
tirely guided  by  selfish  motives,  they  were  in  part 
men  possessed  of  some  qualities,  in  which  the  seedi 
of  a  noble  character  are  to  be  found.  In  moral 
courage,  energy  of  character,  and  decision  of  con- 
duct, they  yielded  to  none  in  ancient  or  modern 
times :  their  heroic  resolution  to  maintain,  amidst 
unexampled  perils,  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try, was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Roman  patrio- 
tism. If  this  noble  desire  could  be  separated  from 
the  obvious  necessity  of  repelling  the  Allies  to 
avoid  punishment  for  the  numberless  crimes  which 
they  had  committed,  it  would  be  deserving  of  the 
highest  admiration :  mingled,  as  it  necessarily  was  in 
their  case,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  baser  alloy,  it 
is  still  a  redeeming  point  in  their  character.  Some 
of  them,  doubtless,  were  selfish  or  rapacious,  and 
used  their  power  for  the  purposes  of  individual  Inst 
or  private  emolument ;  but  others,  among  whom  we 
must  number  Robespierre  and  St  Just,  were  entirely 

*  At  the  trial  of  Burke  in  Edinburgh,  on  December  24^  1828,  i 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred.  He  was  indicted  for  three  cold- 
blooded murders,  perpetrated  on  unsuspecting  victims^  whom  be  lured 
into  his  den  to  sell  their  bodies.  Subsequently,  it  was  ascertuocd  In 
had  murdered  sixteen  in  this  way.  Yet  this  monster,  who  was  tried 
along  with  a  young  woman,  his  associate,  with  whom  he  lived,  m 
sooner  heard  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  found  him  guilty  and  •«• 
quitted  her,  than  he  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  kined  6tff 
saying — "  Thank  God !  Mary,  you  are  saved."  It  occurred  to  thetotlwit 
who  conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  crown— "Ho» 
many  are  there  among  his  judges,  jury,  or  accusers,  who,  in  riini^ 
circumstances,  would  have  done  the  same  ?" 
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9  from  that  degrading  contamination,  and  in  the  chap. 
ocities  they  committed,  were  governed,  if  not  by_    ^^' 


ilic  principle,  at  least  by  private  ambition.    Even    1794. 
blood  which  they  shed  was  often  the  result,  in 
if  estimation,  not  so  much  of  terror  or  danger  as 
overbearing  necessity :  they  deemed  it  essential  to 
success  of  freedom;  and  regarded  the  victims  who 
ished  under  the  guillotine,  as  the  melancholy  sa- 
ice  which  required  to  be  laid  on  its  altars. 
n  arriving  at  this  frightful  conclusion,  they  were, 
ibtless,  mainly  influenced  by  the  perils  of  their simiiaritj 
1  situation:  thev  massacred  others  because  thev°^^**,®''®' 


•e  conscious  that  death,  if  vanquished,  justlyarytoreiu 
uted  themselves ;  but  still  the  weakness  of  hu-fic'Sm."**" 
nity  in  their,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  deluded 
m  by  the  magic  of  words,  or  the  supposed  influence 
mrer  motives,  and  led  them  to  commit  the  greatest 
lies,  while  constantly  professing  the  noblest  in- 
tions.  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  incredible 
this :  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  all  France 
led  in  a  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and  that  its 
Lvest  warriors  deemed  themselves  secure  from 
mal,  by  consigning  thousands  of  wretches  to  tem- 
'al  flames  :  we  have  only  to  go  back  in  imagina- 
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CHAP,  rant  men  ;  unacquainted  with  the  real  working  of 
^^'     delusion  or  wickedness  in  the  human  heart,  and 
1794.    calculated  to   mislead,    rather  than   direct,   future 
ages  on  the  approach  of  times  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  obtain  their  ascendency.     Vice  never  appears 
in  such  colours :  it  invariably  conceals  its  real  de- 
formity.   It  is  by  borrowing  the  language  and  assu- 
ming the  garb  of  virtue,  that  its  greatest  triumphs 
arc  gained.     It  is  the  "  deceitfulness  of  sin'*  which 
constitutes  its  greatest  danger ;  its  worst  excesses 
ever  attest  the  truth    of   Rochefoucault's   maiim, 
that  **  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue."     If  other  states  are  ever  to  be  ruled  by  a 
Jacobin  faction,  the  advent  of  their  power  will  not 
be  marked  by  sanguinary  professions,  or  the  hideous 
1  Leyas-    display  of  heartless  atrocity ;  it  will  be  ushered  in 
seurdeia  ^y   thc  warmcst  cxprcssious   of  philanthropy,  by 
1.2^80,    boundless  hopes  of  felicity,  and  professions  of  the 
226^^*'     utmost  regard  for   the  great   principles  of  public 
justice  and  general  happiness.^* 

*  The  ablest  and  most  interesting  apology  for  the  Jacobins  is  to  1m 
found  in  thc  Memoirs  of  Levasseur  de  laSarthe,  himself  do  incoDsider- 
able  actor  in  their  sanguinary  deeds.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  biic 
such  a  work  to  do  justice  to  their  intentioos:  and  it  is  a  faTonrabb 
symptom  of  the  love  of  impartiality  in  the  human  heart,  that  eTen  Robe- 
spierre and  St  Just  have  had  their  defenders.  Napoleon  was  of  opiidoo 
that  the  character  of  the  former  of  these  men  hod  been  too  severdy 
handled  by  subsequent  writers.  "  lie  was  of  opinion,**  says  Los  Csms 
"  that  Robespierre  had  neither  talent,  nor  force,  nor  system ;  thit  be 
was  the  true  emissury  of  the  liecolutioiiy  who  was  sacrificed  the  momeot 
that  he  strove  to  arrest  it  in  its  course — the  fate  of  all  those  who  be&n 
himself  hud  engaged  in  the  attempt ;  but  that  he  was  bv  no  metns  tbe 
monster  that  wa^j  commonly  believed."  "  Robespierre,"  said  he,  "wsi 
at  last  desirous  to  stop  the  public  exeaitioru.  He  had  not  been  at  tbe 
Committees  for  six  weeks  before  his  fall ;  and  in  his  letters  to  Ui 
brother,  who  was  attached  to  the  army  at  Nice,  which  I  myself  saw,  be 
deplored  the  atrocities  tchich  tcere  goinfr  forward^  and  ruining  the  Reto- 
lution  by  the  pity  which  they  excited.  Cambaceres,  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  for  that  epoch,  said  to  me,  in  relation  to  tbe 
condemnation  of  Robespierre^  *  Sire,  that  was  a  case  in  which  jinlr 
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There  is  no  opinion  more  frequently  stated  by  the  chap. 
tnnalists  and  historians  of  the  Revolution  on  the     ^^' 
popular  side  in  France,  than  that  the  march  of  the    ^794. 
Revolution  was  inevitable;  than  an  invincible  fatali- Great 
ty  attends  all  such  convulsions  ;  and  that  by  no  hu-  rhrrcvo- 


exertions  could  its  progress  have  been  changed,  {jj^jo"?^^ 
or  its  horrors  averted.     The  able  works  of  Thiers,  on  tWa 
Mignet,  and  many  others,  are  mainly  directed  to  this*"  ^^  ' 
end ;  and  it  constitutes,  in  their  estimation,  the  best 
apology  of  the  Revolution.     Never  was  an  opinion 
more  erroneous.     There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of 
human  affairs  which  warrants  the  conclusion,  that 
improvement  necessarily  leads  to  revolution  ;  and 
that  in  revolution,  a  succession  of  rulers,  each  more 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  than  the  preceding,  must 

ment  was  pronounced  without  hearing  the  accused.*  (*  Un  proces  jugc, 
mais  pas  plaide.*)  You  may  add  to  that,  that  his  intentions  were 
dilferent  from  what  is  generally  supposed :  lie  had  a  plan,  after  having 
overlamed  the  furious  factions  whom  he  required  to  combat,  to  have 
Rtaraed  to  a  system  of  order  and  moderation."  "  Some  time  before 
hii  fall,"  said  Cambaceres,  "  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  that  sub- 
jttt,  full  of  the  greatest  beauties :  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  inserted 
IB  the  Afoniteur,  and  all  traces  of  it  have,  in  consequence,  l)een  lost." 
--Las  Cases,  i.  366.  Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe  also  strenuously  supports 
the  same  opinion :  maintaining  that  Robespierre  was  cut  off  just  at  the 
■oment  when  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  a  system  of  humanity  and 
bgcirHc-t-nt-e.— l.KVAsfttnfu  iv.  110.  Ill,     If  thia  be  tru<?,  it  only 
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CHAP,  be  endured  before  the  order  of  society  is  restored 
^^'     It  is  not  the  career  of  reform,  it  is  the  career  of 

1794.  guilty  which  leads  to  these  consequences;  this  de- 
plorable succession  took  place  in  France,  not  because 
changes  were  made,  but  because  boundless  crimes  in 
the  course  of  these  changes  were  committed.  The 
partisans  of  liberal  institutions  have  fallen  into  a 
capital  error,  when,  in  their  anxiety  to  exculpate  the 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  they  have  laid  its  borron 
on  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  itself :  to  do  so,  was 
to  brand  the  cause  of  freedom  with  infamy,  when  it 
should  have  been  confined  to  its  wicked  supporters. 
It  was  the  early  commission  of  crime  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Movement  which  precipitated  and  rendered 
irretrievable  its  subsequent  scenes ;  the  career  •of 
passion  in  i;iations  is  precisely  similar  to  its  excesses 
in  individuals,  and  subject  to  the  same  moral  laws. 
If  we  would  seek  the  key  to  the  frightful  aberrations 
of  the  Revolution,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  expo- 
sition, by  the  great  English  divines,  of  the  career  d 
guilty  designs  in  the  individual ;  the  description  d 
the  one  might  pass  for  a  faithful  portrait  of  tbe 
other.* 

*  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passagpe  from  Archbishop  TiDol* 
son : — **  All  vice  stands  upon  a  precipice;  to  engag^c  in  any  sinful  count 
it  to  run  down  the  hill.  If  we  once  let  loose  the  propensities  of  o«r 
nature,  we  cannot  gather  in  the  reins  and  govern  them  as  we  pkaN; 
it  is  much  easier  not  to  begin  a  bad  course,  than  to  stop  it  when  bcgiv. 
*Tis  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  think  to  set  bounds  to  himself  u  any 
thing  that  is  bad ;  to  resolve  to  sin  in  number,  weight,  and  meumn, 
•  with  great  temperance  and  discretion  ;  that  he  will  commit  this  lin,  aoi 
then  give  over;  entertain  but  this  one  temptation,  and  after  that,  shot 
the  door  and  admit  no  more.  Our  corrupt  hearts,  when  they  are  ones 
set  in  motion,  are  like  the  raging  sea,  to  which  we  can  set  no  boondi^ 
nor  say  to  it.  Hitherto  shall  thou  come,  and  no  farther.  Sin  is  rej 
cunning  and  deceitful,  and  does  strangely  gain  upon  men  when  ooe* 
they  give  way  to  it.  It  is  of  a  very  bewitching  nature,  and  hath  stnuigv 
arts  of  address  and  insinuation.  The  giving  way  to  a  small  sin  doci 
marvellously  prepare  and  dispose  a  man  for  a  greater.     Bj  giving  way 
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rhere  is  a  necessity  to  which  both  are  subjected :    chap. 
1 19  not  a  blind  fatality  or  a  necessary  connexion      ^^' 
Ktween  change  and  convulsion,  but  the  moral  law    1794. 
)( nature,  that  vice,  whether  in  nations  or  private 
Den,  is  made  to  work   out  its  deserved  punish- 
nent  in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  own  gra- 
ification. 

The  death  of  Hebert  and  the  Anarchists  was  that 
)f  guilty  depravity;  that  of  Robespierre  and  the  De- Provision 
semvirs,  of  sanguinary  fanaticism  ;  that  of  DantoncorrecUon 
ind  his  confederates,  of  stoical  infidelity ;  that  of °|[^*^^ 
kladame  Roland  and  the  Girondists,  of  reckless  am- evils. 
bition  and  deluded  virtue ;  that  of  Louis  and  his 
hmily,  of  religious  forgiveness.     The  moralists  will 
Dcmtrast  the  different  effects  of  virtue  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  last  moments  of  life  ;  the  Christian  will 
mark  with  thankfulness  the  superiority  in  the  su- 
preme hour,  to  the  sublimest  efforts  of  human  virtue 
which  was  evinced  by  the  believers  in  his  own  faith. 
It  is  this  superiority  which  provides  a  remedy  for 
the  injustice  which  has  occasioned  it.     Posterity 
invariably  declares  for  the  cause  of  virtue.     The 
inarch  of  democracy,  though  not  prevented  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  is  speedily  stopped  by  the  laws  of 
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CHAP.  Nature.    The  people  in  the  end  learn  from  their  own 
^  '    .  suffering,  if  they  will  not  from  the  experience  of 


■^^^^*  others,  that  the  gift  of  unbounded  political  power  is 
fatal  to  those  who  receive  it ;  that  despotism  may 
flow  from  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  that  those  who,  yield- 
ing to  the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  will  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  must  be  driven  from  the  joys  of  Paradise,  to 
wander  in  the  suffering  of  a  guilty  world.  Genius, 
long  a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  order,  resumes  its 
place  by  her  side ;  she  gives  to  a  suffering,  what  she 
refused  to  a  ruling  cause.  The  indignation  of  vir- 
tue,  the  satire  of  talent,  is  bestowed  on  the  panden 
to  popular  gratification  ;  the  sycophancy  of  joumalsi 
the  baseness  of  the  press,  the  tyranny  of  the  mohb 
employs  the  pencil  of  the  Tacitus  who  portrays  the 
decline  and  fall  of  such  convulsions.  It  is  this 
reaction  of  Genius  against  Violence,  of  Virtue 
against  Vice,  which  steadies  the  march  of  human 
events,  and  renders  the  miseries  of  one  age  the  sooroe 
of  elevation  and  instruction  to  those  which  are  to 
succeed  it;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  temporarj 
ascendency  of  violence  or  anarchy,  there  can  he 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  final  tendency  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  We  can  discern  the  rainbow  of  peace, 
though  not  ourselves  destined  to  reach  the  ark  of 
salvation  ;  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
future  improvement  of  the  species,  from  amidst  the 
storm  which  is  to  subvert  the  monarchies  of  Europei 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAMPAIGN    OF    1794. 


ARGUMENT. 


Uilitary  strength  and  naral  weakness  of  FraDce,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
BevolBtioii— State  of  tbe  respective  Navies  of  the  two  Powers— Suspension 
tf  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act— Treason  Trials  in  England  and  Scotland — 
hppUes  toted  for  the  year  1794,  and  Forces  put  on  foot  by  Great  Britain— - 
Ikitish  Conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Mediterranean— Great 
■tfil  Victory  on  1st  June,  by  Lord  IIowc — Tactics  by  which  the  Victory 
^U  gidned — Its  great  moral  cflbct  in  England — Vast  military  Preparations 
tf  France— Talent  with  which  it  was  wielded— Forces  of  the  Allies  and 
rf  the  Fpench— Plan  of  Allied  Campaign — Landrecy  taken— Incfiectual 
rfbrti  of  tlie  Itepnblicans  to  raise  the  Siege — Defeat  of  Clairfait— Jourdan 
oriired  up  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Sambre  with  forty -five  thousand  men — 
Vvions  indecisive  Actions  on  the  Sambre— French  at  length  driven  over 
fte  River— Battle  of  Turcoing — l*ichegru  takes  the  command  in  West  Flan- 
iOB—French  indecisive  Actions— The  French  again  cross  the  Sambre ;  in- 
iMfc  Cbarleroi,  and  are  driven  across  the  liiver  again — Arrival  of  Jourdan 
with  forty  thousand  Men — Sambre  again  ^crossed,  and  Cbarleroi  reinvested 
HBeparatlofi  of  the  Austrians  and  English — Pichegru  attacks  Clairfait—^ 
laperialists  assemble  to  succour  Cliarlcroi — Battle  of  Flcurus — Allies, 
thoogh  not  defeated,  retreat—  Pichegru  drives  back  Clairfait  in  West  Flan- 
Jn— Jourdan  and  Pichegru  unite  at  Brussels — English  retreat  towards 
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TRAP     P^^^^'^'^t  Commerce,  and  Revenue— Form  of  Government — I^cbegrn  imkci 
XVI. '    *  general  attack  on  the  Allied  position— Walmoden  retires  towards  HanoTcr 
■  —  Dutch  in  vain  sUe  for  Peace — French  cross  the  Waal — Stadtbolder  cm- 

1794.  barks  for  England— Revolution  at  Amsterdam,  which  admits  the  Freodi 
troops — Dutch  Fleet  captured  by  the  French  cavalry — ^Violent  measures  of 
Spoliation  adopted  by  the  French  towards  the  Dutch — Conclnding  opoi- 
tions  on  the  Rhine— Army  of  the  Moselle  occupies  Treves — Allies  drira 
over  the  Rhine,  and  Mayence  invested— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign  ia 
Savoy— Renewal  of  the  war  in  La  Vend<?e— Storming  of  Tborrean'i  in- 
trenched Camps — Rise  of  the  Chouan  War — Its  vast  extent — Immense  re- 
sults of  the  Campaign — The  prodigious  Forces  of  the  Republic— Gmt 
issues  of  Assignats  to  support  the  enormous  Expenditure  of  Govemnesl 
— Progressive  increase  of  the  French  forces  during  the  Campaign— Tbe 
period  of  success  for  the  Allies  was  past — General  Reflections  on  tbt 
Campaign— Great  military  effect  of  the  French  frontier  Fortresses. 

"  The  war,*'  says  Jomini,  "  so  rashly  provoked  by 
Military    the  declamations  of  the  Girondists,  was  not  com- 
p'^°fg^^  °^nienced  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  was  already  evident 
conse.       that  all  the  established  relations  and   balance  of 
theRevo.  powcr  in  Europc  were  to  be  dissolved  in  the  struggle. 
lution.      France  and  England  had  hardly  yet  joined  in  mor- 
tal  conflict,  and  yet  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
one  was  destined  to  become  irresistible  at  land,  and 
» Jom.v.athe  other  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  seas,"^    It 
was  not  the  mere  energy  of  the  Revolution,  nor  the 
closing  of  all  other  avenues  of  employment,  which 
produced   the   fearful    military   power   of  France. 
These  causes,  while  they  alone  were  in  operation, 
proved  totally  insuflScient  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Germany.      It  was  the 
subsequent  despotism  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  which  consolidated  the  otherwise  discordant 
materials  of  the  Kevolution,  and,  by  superinducing 
the  terror  of  authority  on  the  fervour  of  freedom, 
favoured  the  growth  of  military  prowess.    The  mere 
strength  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  even  when  exerted  in 
the  noblest  of  causes,  that  of  national  defence,  can 
never  produce  those  steady  and  persevering  efibrts 
which  are  requisite  for  durable  success.   It  is  power 
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i  force  which  can  alone  mould  the  fervent  ele-  chap. 
nts  into  a  lasting  form.     Liberty  without  disci-    ^^^ 
ae  would  have  perished  in  licentiousness ;  disci-    1*^94. 
ne  without  spirit  would  have  proved  inadequate 
the  struggle ;  it'  was  the  combination  of  the  two 
ich  became  so  fatal  to  the  European  monarchies, 
1  by  turning  all  the  energies  of  France  into  one 
[ulated  channel,  converted  the  Reign  of  Terror 
0  the  School  of  Conquest. 

But  while  these  changes  were  in  progress  on  the 
itinent  of  Europe,  a  very  diflferent  fate  awaited  the  ^nd  naval 
ifal  armaments  of  France.  Power  at  sea,  unlike 
tory  at  land,  cannot  spring  from  mere  suffering, 
from  the  energy  of  destitute  warriors  turned 
t  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  plunder  and  op* 
!8S  mankind.  Fleets  require  nautical  skill,  com* 
rcial  wealth,  and  extensive  credit :  centuries  of 
:ific  exertion,  habits  acquired  during  many  suc- 
»ive  generations,  are  essential  to  greatness  on  that 
ment.  The  general  meets  with  resources  of  all 
ids  in  the  countries  into  which  he  turns  his  troops; 
3  admiral  finds*  nothing  to  support  him  in  the 
irile  waste  of  the  ocean  :  and  before  he  can  even 
t  to  sea  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  waves,  he  must 


theTwo     France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

powers.     t^Q  ships  of  the  line,  and  seventy-seven  fi 

the  ofBcers,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  a 

classes,    had  in  great  part  emigrated  s 

mencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  thos< 

rior  order  who  supplied  their  place,  w< 

both  in  the  education  and  experience  req 

naval  service.     On  the  other  hand^  E 

one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ships  of 

for  sea,  besides  twenty-four  guard  ships 

one  hundred  frigates,  of  whom  ninety  oi 

were  immediately  put  in  commission  ;  m 

of  the  best  description,  to  the  amount  oi 

thousand,  were  drawn  from  her  inexhai 

chant  service.     Unable  to  face  their  enen 

•New Ann. squadrons,  the  French  navy  remained  ii 

1794,^  pp!  tivity;  but  their  merchants,  destitute  ol 

Jom^vf '    employment  for  their  money,  fitted  out  i 

278.Jame8,  number  of  privateers,  which,  for  aconsid 

6.  ^^'   °' proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  British 

The  efibrts  of  Government  at  the  same 

Suspension  vigorously  directed  to  the  suppression  oi 
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arrest  the  contagion.  For  this  purpose  the  suspen-  chap. 
fiion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  proposed  in  ^^^' 
Farliament,  by  government,  and  excited  the  most  1794. 
angry  discussions  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  na- 
tion. Mr  Fox  objected  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
the  proposed  measure,  as  destructive  to  the  best 
principles  of  English  liberty.  "  Were  the  govern- 
nent  about,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  their  rage  at  the 
batred  excited  by  their  tyranny,  to  erect  tribunals  to 
panish  the  indignant  public?  Was  terror,  as  in 
France,  to  be  made  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  a 
roice  to  be  allowed  to  be  lifted  against  government? 
i^as  it  resolved  to  demolish  the  British  constitution, 
me  part  after  another,  under  pretence  of  preventing 
to  destruction  by  French  principles  ?  The  object  of 
he  societies,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  avow,  was 
0  obtain  universal  8uffi*age.  The  word  Convention 
ras  now  held  up  as  an  object  of  alarm,  as  if  from  it 
ome  calamity  impended  over  the  country;  and  yet, 
rhat  was  a  convention  but  an  assembly  ?  If  the 
«ople  did  any  thing  illegal,  they  were  liable  to  be 
mprisoned  and  punished  at  the  common  law.  Did 
t  follow  that  because  improper  ideas  of  government 
IM  been  taken  up  by  the  French,  or  because  liberty 
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CHAP,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  till  the  discontented  are  rooted 
'    out,  or  the  thirst  for  uncontrolled  power  assuaged  in 
1794.   government,  it  will  never  be  restored,  and  the  liber- 
ties  of  Englishmen  are  finally  destroyed/* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Pitt, 
And  of     that  the  question  was, "  Whether  the  dangers  threat- 
i^^3^pp^,|!J  ened  to  the  state  were  not  greater  than  any  arising 
from  the  suspension  proposed,  which  was  only  to  last 
for  six  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  not  aflect 
the  rights  of  any  class  of  society.     The  truth  was, 
that  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  imitating 
French  violence,  to  resist  the  contagion  of  French 
principles.     Was  lenity  to  be  admitted  when  the 
constitution  was  at  stake?    Were  a  Convention  upon 
Jacobin  principles  once  established,  who  could  fore- 
see where  it  would  end?     Not  to  stop  the  progress 
of  their  opinions,  were  no  better  than  granting  a 
toleration  to  sedition  and  anarchy.     It  is  in  vain  to 
deny  the  existence  of  designs  against  the  Goverhment 
and  Constitution ;  and  what  mode  of  combating  tbem 
can  be  so  reasonable  as  the  present  suspension,  which 
does  not  oppose  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  to* 
gether  to  petition  for  reform  or  a  redress  of  aboseSi 
but  only  aims  at  preventing  the  establishment  of  a 
power  in  the  state  superior  to  that  of  Parliament 
itself?     The  papers  produced  before  the  Committee 
demonstrate  clearly  that  this  is  their  object,  and  that 
they  are  leagued  with  all  the  societies  which  faaTe 
brought  desolation  upon  France ;  they  have  chosen 
a  central  spot  to  facilitate  the  assembly  of  dema- 
May  16,    gogucs  from  all  quarters.     Every  society  has  been 
»^  Ann.      requested  to  transmit  an  account  of  its  numbers,  and 
Reg.  1794, arms  have  been  procured  and  liberally  distributed: 
274.  Pari,  uulcss  thesc  proceedings  are  speedily  checked,  the 
?74'-299^**  government  will  soon  be  set  at  nought,'  and  a  revo- 
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lution  with  all  its  horrors  overspread  the  land.*'  chap. 
Moved  by  these  arguments  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^^' 


passed  the  bill  for  suspension  by  a  majority  of  26 1    1794. 
to  42.     It  was  adopted  by  the  Lords  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Various  prosecutions  took  place  in  Scotland,  which 
terminated  in  the  conviction  and  transportation  of  Treason 
the  accused;  of  whom  Hardy,  Palmer,  and  MuirEigiViTd 
were  the  most  remarkable.     But  the  result  was  dif-?"*^^^^®^ 

land. 

fepent  in  England.  The  attention  of  the  people  was 
deeply  excited  by  the  trial  of  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and 
Home  Tooke,  for  treason  in  London.  The  docu- 
ments on  which  the  prosecution  was  founded  left  no 
doubt  that  these  persons  had  been  deeply  implicated 
b  desio^ns  for  the  violent  change,  if  not  the  total 
subversion  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  con- 
vention  of  their  own  formation,  not  the  constitutional 
channel  of  Parliament.  The  prosecutions,  therefore, 
were  justifiable  and  necessary;  and  yet  so  readily 
does  good  spring  out  of  the  conflicting  feelings  of  a 
really  free  community,  their  acquittal  by  the  iudepen* 
dent  verdict  of  a  British  jury  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
eminently  fortunate  event  at  that  period.  After  so 
singular  a  triumph  of  popular  principle,  the  most 
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CHAP,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  remodel  the  Constitution  after 
_^^^    the  example  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

11^.  The  continuance  of  the  war  again  gave  rise  to 
Argament  animated  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
^Sr^y  the  On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  urged  by  Mr 
tier""  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Sheridan,  ''  That  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment since  the  war  commenced  had  been  a 
total  departure  from  the  principles  of  moderation  on 
which  they  had  so  much  prided  themselves  before  it 
broke  out.  They  then  used  language  which  breathed 
only  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  this  continued  e?ea 
after  the  King  had  been  dethroned,  and  many  of 
the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  had  been  per^ 
petrated :  but  now,  even  though  we  did  not  altoge* 
ther  reject  negotiation,  we  issued  declarations  en* 
dently  calculated  to  render  it  impossible,  and  shake 
all  faith  in  our  national  integrity.  The  Allies  had 
first  by  Prince  Cobourg  issued  a  proclamation,  ia 
which  they  engaged  to  retain  whatever  strongholds 
they  might  conquer,  merely  in  pledge  for  Louis  XVILi 
and  five  days  afterwards,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
they  had  revoked  that  very  proclamation,  and  openlj 
avowed  the  intention,  since  uniformly  acted  upon,  of 
making  a  methodical  war  of  conquest  on  Francoi 
Supposing  that  the  English  government  should  bt 
able  to  clear  itself  of  all  share  in  this  infamooi 
transaction,  what  was  to  be  said  of  the  declaration 
issued  by  Lord  Hood  on  the  23d  August,  on  the 
capture  of  Toulon,  wherein  he  took  possession  of 
the  town  on  the  express  conditions  of  maintaining 
the  consiitution  of  1789»  preserving  the  fleet  of 
Louis  XVII.,  and  protecting  all  Frenchmen  who 
repaired  to  our  standard  ?  after  which  jcame  a  dark 
enigmatical  declaration  from  his  Majesty,  whick 
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Stripped  of  the  elegant  rubbish  with  which  it  was  chap. 
loaded,  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the  restoration. 


of  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  we    •^^^*' 
would  treat  with  France. 

"  Has  any  thing  occurred  to  alter  the  probability 
of  success  in  the  war?  Have  the  triumphs  of  the 
coalition  in  Flanders  been  so  very  brilliant,  the  suc- 
cess of  Lord  Moira's  expedition  to  Granville  so 
Jccisive,  the  eflForts  at  Toulon  so  victorious,  as  to 
ifford  more  cheering  prospects  than  were  held  out 
at  its  commencement?  Have  the  internal  condition 
of  that  country,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Boyalist 
party,  improved  so  much  under  the  system  of  foreign 
attack,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  continue  the  con- 
test for  their  sakes?  Is  not  the  internal  state  of 
France  so  divided,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  Royalist  party,  even  in  the  districts  most  attach- 
ed to  monarchical  principles,  could  agree  on  any 
form  of  government?  And  what  have  we  done  to 
support  them  ?  Liberated  the  garrisons  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Mayence,  when  they  were  shut  up  within 
their  walls,  and  given  them  the  means,  by  the  absurd 
c^itulation  which  we  granted,  of  acting  with  deci- 
de effect  Qgaiost  their  Royalist  fellow-citizenB 
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CHAP,  discovered   that  the  war   was   burdensome.     The 
^^^'   .Emperor  has  refused  to  agree  to  the  clause,  and 


1794.  Prussia  has  been  retained  an  unwilling  and  feeble 
combatant  on  our  side  only  by  the  bribe  of  enormous 
subsidies.  It  is  evident  what  the  result  will  be:  our 
allies  will  one  by  one  drop  off,  or  become  so  ineffi- 
cient as  to  be  perfectly  useless  when  the  contest 
proves  either  perilous  or  burdensome  ;  and  we  shall 
be  left  alone,  with  the  whole  weight  of  a  contest 
on  our  own  shoulders,  undertaken  for  no  legitimate 
object,  continued  for  no  conceivable  end. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  that  we  have  made  no 
advance  whatever  towards  any  rational  prospect  of 
closing  the  contest  with  either  honour  or  advantage. 
In  the  first  campaign,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
defeated,  and  Flanders  overrun ;  in  the  next,  the 
most  formidable  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Europe 
has  been  baffled,  and  a  furious  civil  war  in  different 
parts  of  the  Republic  extinguished.  What  have  we 
to  oppose  to  this  astonishing  exertion  of  vigour? 
The  capture  of  a  few  sugar  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Of  what  avail  are  they,  or  even  the  circum- 
scribing the  territorial  limits  of  France  itself,  when 
such  elements  of  strength  exist  in  its  interior  ?  But 
let  us  revert  to  our  old  policy  of  attending  to  our 
maritime  concerns,  and  disregarding  the  anarchy 
and  civil  wars  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  then, 
indeed,  the  conquests  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
would  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  only 
desirable  object,  a  general  pacification.  All  views 
of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  France  are  eti' 
dentil/  unattainable^  and  must  he  abandoned  bf 
that  power:  so  that  the  professed  object  of  the  war, 

"P*r^-^'»**' permanent  security  to  ourselves,  may  now  securely 

623, 632.'  be  obtained.'* ' 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Pitt  chap. 
and  Mr  Jenkinson,*  "  That  the  real  object  of  the     '^^^• 


war  from  the  outset  had  been  to  obtain  indemnity  ^^^^' 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  Are  either  Reply  by 
of  these  objects  likely  to  be  obtained  at  this  period  ?  ^  *  * 
At  present,  there  is  no  security  for  the  continuance 
of  peace,  even  if  it  were  signed,  for  a  single  hour. 
Every  successive  faction  which  has  risen  to  the  head 
ofaflfairs  in  France,  has  perished  the  moment  that 
it  attempted  to  imprint  moderation  on  the  external 
or  internal  measures  of  the  Revolution,  What 
overthrew  the  administration  of  Neckar?  Mode- 
ration! What  destroyed  the  Orleanists,  the  Gi- 
rondists, the  Brissotins,  and  all  the  various  parties 
which  have  successively  risen  and  fallen  in  that 
troubled  hemisphere  ?  Moderation  I  What  has 
given  its  long  lease  of  power  to  the  anarchical  fac- 
tion of  which  Robespierre  is  the  head  ?  The  total 
want  of  it :  the  infernal  energy,  unmeasured  wick- 
ednd^s  of  its  measures.  What  prospect  is  there 
of  entering  into  a  lasting  accommodation  with  a 
power,  or  what  the  guarantee  for  the  observance  of 
treaties  of  a  faction,  whom  a  single  nocturnal  tumult 
Hiay  burl  from  the  scat  of  government  to  make  wny 
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CHAP,  once  a  curb  on  France,  and  an  excellent  base  for 

"VXTt 

Inoffensive  operations.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what 

17W;  government  we  are  to  propose  for  France  in  the 
event  of  the  Jacobins  being  overthrown,  because 
that  must  depend  on  tlie  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  this  much 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  with  the  sanguinarj 
faction  who  now  rule  its  councils,  accommodation  is 
impossible. 

"  The  present  is  not  a  contest  for  distant  or  con- 
tingent objects:  it  is  not  a  contest  for  power  or  glory: 
as  little  is  it  a  contest  for  commercial  advantage,  or 
any  particular  form  of  government:  it  is  a  contest  for 
the  security,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  very  existence 
of  Great  Brisain,  connected  with  that  of  every  estar 
blished  government,  and  every  country  in  Europe 
This  was  the  object  of  the  war  from  its  commence- 
ment; and  every  hour  tends  more  strongly  to  demon- 
strate its  justice.  In  the  outset,  the  internal  anarchy 
of  France,  how  distressing  or  alarming  soever,  was 
not  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  hostile  inter- 
ference of  this  country :  but  could  the  same  be 
affirmed,  when  the  King  was  beheaded,  and  a  revo- 
lutionary army,  spreading  everywhere  the  most  dan- 
gerous doctrines,  overwhelmed  the  whole  Low  Coun- 
tries ?  Is  that  danger  now  at  an  end?  The  prospect 
of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  se- 
curity  for  any  engagements  which  we  may  form  with 
France,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  destruction 
of  those  principles  now  triumphant  in  France,  which 
are  alike  subversive  of  every  regular  government, 
and  destructive  of  all  good  faith.  We  do  not  dis- 
claim any  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  that 
country;  on  the  contrary,  should  an  opportunity 
occur  where  it  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  wc 
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ill  not  engage  to  abstain  from  it:  we  only  say,  that  chap. 
ich  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  contest ;  and    ^^^' 
at,  if  attempted,  it  will  be,  as  has  been  the  case  in    ^794. 
1  former  wars,  considered  as  an  operation  of  the 
ar. 

"  There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  procla* 
ation  of  Lord  Hood  at  Toulon  and  the  declaration 
his  Majesty  of  29th  October.  Both  promise  pnv 
ction  to  such  of  the  French  as  choose  to  declare 
r  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  to  both  we  shall 
Ihere.  By  entering  into  a  negotiation,  we  should 
Te  confidence  and  vigour  to  the  French,  and  en- 
rely  dissolve  the  formidable  confederacy  formed  to 
wer  its  ambition.  While  the  present  system  con- 
lues  in  France,  we  can  have  no  peace,  on  any  terms 
lort  of  absolute  ruin  and  dishonour :  by  an  express 
w  of  their  constitution,  any  Frenchman  who  shall 
Iter  into  a  negotiation  with  this  country  on  any 
her  terms  than  surrendering  our  Constitution,  de- 
roning  our  virtuous  Sovereign,  and  introducing 
to  this  country  the  horrible  anarchy  which  prevails 
their  distracted  state,  is  declared  a  traitor.  Are 
e  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices  to  obtain  the 
essings  of  fraternization  with  the  disciples  of  Robes- 
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CHAP,  a  regular  government  as  may  afford  iis  any  chance 
_^Xil_of  an  accommodation/'     On  a  division,  the  House, 
X794,    by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to  fifty-one, 
supported  the  government. 

The  supplies  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  service 
SuppVies    of  the  year  1794,  were  proportioned  to  the  increas- 
"fed  for*  ^^S  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  strife  in  which 
1794  ^'^    the  nation  was  engaged.    For  the  service  of  the  navy 
eighty-five  thousand  men  were  voted ;  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  added  to  the  regular  native  army;  and 
the  total  under  arms  in  the  British  dominions,  includ- 
ing fencibles  and  militia,  raised  to  140,000  men,  be- 
sides forty  thousand  foreign  soldiers  employed  on  the 
Continent.  These  numbers  were  described  by  MrPitt 
as  ^^  unparalleled,  and  such  as  could  hardly  be  exceed- 
ed;" such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  those  times  in 
regard  to  the  exertions  of  which  a  nation  was  capa- 
ble.    To  meet  these  extraordinary  efforts  an  income 
of  L.20,000,000,  besides  L.l  1,800,000  for  the  charge 
of  the  debt,  were  required  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
xxU!^ 557*  loan  of  L.11,000,000  was  voted  by  Parliament;  so 
R^'  m4  ®*^^y  ^^  ^^^  contest  was  this  ruinous  system  of  laying 
69,70.      upon  posterity  the  burdens  of  the  moment  adopted/ 
Meanwhile,  the  ascendency  of  the  English  navy 
British      soon  produccd  its  wonted  effects  on  the  colonial  pos- 
fn  the We^st sessions  of  their  enemies.    Soon  after  the  commence- 
indies.      ment  of  hostilities,  Tobago  was  taken  by  a  British 
1793.        squadron  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  1794«,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Martinique,  which, 
March  23.  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  fell  on  the  23d.    Shortly 
after,  the  principal  forts  in  St  Domingo  were  wrested 
from  the  Republicans  by  the  English  forces,  while 
the  wretched  planters,  a  prey  to  the  flames  lighted 
by  Brissot  and  the  friends  of  negro  emancipation,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  of  which  a  full 
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ccount  will  hereafter  be  given,  were  totally  ruined,  chap. 
lo  sooner  was  this  success  achieved,  than  the  inde- ! 


lie  English  commander.  Sir  John  Jarvis,  and    •*^^^^* 
ir  Charles  Grey,    turned   their  arms  against  St 
lucia,  which  was  subjected  to  the  British  domi- 
ions  on  the  4th  April.     Gaudaloupe  was  next  at- 
icked,  and  on  the  25ih,  that  fine  island,  with  all  its 
ch  dependencies,  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  con-*  Ann.Reg. 
aered  colonies.    Thus,  in  little  more  than  a  month,  iss,  337, 
le  French  were  entirely  dispossessed  of  their  West^^\^.^^- 
idia  possessions,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  victo- 301,302.  ^ 
ous  nation.^ 

The  once  beautiful  island  of  St  Domingo  mean- 
hile  continued  a  prey  to  the  fritjhtful  disorders  aris-  f "g^tM 

*"       •'  ®  state  of  St 

igfrom  precipitate  emancipation.  "  It  had  gone  Domingo, 
trough,"  says  the  Republican  historian,  "  the  great- 
it  succession  of  calamities  of  which  history  makes 
ention/*  The  Whites  had  at  first  embraced  with 
ithusiasm  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Mu- 
ttoes,  to  whom  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  ex- 
nded  the  gift  of  freedom,  were  not  less  attached  to 
e  principles  of  democracy,  and  openly  aspired  to 
5possess  the  planters,  by  force,  of  those  political  pri- 
eges  which  had  hitherto  been  their  exclusive  pro- 


In  the  Mediterranean  also  the  power  of 
And  in  the  navy  was  speedily  felt.  The  disaster  at  1 
^an,wheni'^ff  totally  paralysed  the  French  navy  in 
Corsica  is  jgr  the  EniJ:lish  fleet  was  enabled  to  car 

reduced.  " 

forces,  now  rendered  disposable  by  the  ei 
Toulon,  to  whatever  quarter  they  chos4 
was  the  selected  point  of  attack,  which  ea 
had  shown  symptoms  of  revolt  against  tl 
can  authorities.  Three  thousand  soldie 
rines  were  landed,  and  after  some  inc 
successes,  nearly  effected  the  subjugat 
island  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Bj 
capitulated  at  the  end  of  May.  The  onlj 
stronghold  of  the  Republicans,  Calvi,  w 
until  the  1st  August,  when  it  surrend< 
British  arms.  The  crown  of  Corsica, 
Paoli,  and  the  aristocratical  p:irty,  to  1 
England,  was  accepted,  and  efforts  imme^ 
to  confer  upon  the  inhabitants  a  constitu 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  project  aboc 
>jom.  ▼.  cable  as  it  would  have  been  to  have 
Ret.  1794.  British  plains  with  the  fruits  which  ripe 
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anxious  to  secure  the  arrival  of  a  larc^e  fleet  laden  chap. 

.  XVI 

with  provisions,  which  was  approaching  from  Ame- 


rica, and  promised  to  relieve  the  famine  which  was  ^^^^' 
now  felt  with  uncommon  severity  in  all  parts  of  victory  of 
France,  sent  positive  orders  to  Admiral  Villaretj„ne,^by 
Joyeuse  to  put  to  sea.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Re- j"^^™^*^^^ 
publicans  set  sail;  and  on  the  28th,  Lord  Howe,  who 
was  well  aware  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  convoy, 
hove  in  sight,  with  the  Channel  fleet  of  England, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  line-of-battle  ships.  The 
French  were  immediately  formed  in  line,  in  order  of 
battle,  and  a  partial  action  ensued  between  the  rear- 
guard of  their  line  and  the  vanguard  of  the  British 
iqaadron ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  Revolutionnaire 
was  so  much  damaged  that  she  struck  to  the  Auda- 
cious, but  not  being  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Tictors  before  nightfall,  was  towed  the  following 
morning  into  Rochefort.  During  the  next  day  the 
manceuvres  were  renewed  on  both  sides,  each  party 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  weathergage  of  the 
other;  and  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  fleet, 
passed  through  the  French  squadron  ;  but  the  whole 
ships  not  having  taken  the  position  assigned  to 
them,  the  action,  after  a  severe  commencement,  was 
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CHAP,  lish,    awaiting  the  combat*  while   an  agitated  sea 
^^^'    promised  the  advantage  of  the  wind  to  an  immedi- 


1794.  ate  attack.  Lord  Howe  instantly  bore  down,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  upon  the  enemy^s  line,  designing 
to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  long  known,  though  seldom 
as  yet  practised,  in  the  British  navy,  first  traced 
to  scientific  principles  by  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  so 
successfully  carried  into  execution  by  Rodney  on 
the  12th  April.  Having  the  weathergage  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  enabled  to  break  their  line  near  the 
centre,  and  double  with  a  preponderating  force  on 
the  one-half  of  their  squadron.  The  signal  he  dis- 
played was  No.  39,  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  that 
having  the  weathergage  of  the  enemy,  the  Adnural 
means  to  pass  between  the  ships  of  their  line  and 
engage  them  to  leeward^  leaving,  however,  a  discre- 
tion to  each  captain  to  engage  on  the  windward  or 
leeward.''  The  French  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  close 
line,  stretching  nearly  east  and  west ;  and  a  hea^ 
fire  commenced  upon  the  British  ships,  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  range.  The  English  did  not  come 
perpendicularly  upon  their  adversaries  as  at  Trafal- 
gar, but  made  sail  abreast  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
each  ship  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  cut  the  line 
Howe'2r2!^^d  get  alongside  of  its  destined  antagonist,  andoi- 
f29Jame]*?^o^  it  to  leewavdy  so  that  if  worsted  the  enemj 
L  147.     'could  not  get  away,^ 

Had  the  Admiral's  orders  been  literally  obeyed, 
Cora-       or  capable  of  complete  execution,  the  most  decisiie 
menrof    ^^^al  victory  recorded  in  history  would  in  all  proha- 
the action,  bility  havc  attended  the  British  arms;  but  the  im- 
portance of  specific  obedience  in  the  vital  point  of 
engaging  the  enemy  to  leeward  was  not  then  gene- 
rally understood,  and  the  enemy's  line  was  so  regolar 
and  compact,  that  in  most  places  it  was  thought  to 
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be  impervious,  and  five  only  of  the  ships  succeeded  chap. 
in  passing  through.  The  Caesar,  in  particular,  which. 


was  the  leading  vessel  when  the  signal  for  close  ^^^^' 
action  was  flying  from  the  Admiral's  mast-head, 
backed  her  main-topsails,  and  engaged  on  the  wind- 
ward of  the  enemy ;  a  disheartening  circumstance, 
though  arising,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  from  \vant 
of  capacity  rather  than  timidity  on  the  part  of  its 
captain.  Howe,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but 
kcld  steadily  on,  walking  on  the  front  of  his  poop 
aloDg  with  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  Sir  Andrew  Douglas, 
ind  other  officers,  while  the  crew  were  falling  fast 
iround  him,  and  the  spars  and  rigging  rattled  down 
on  all  sides,  under  the  terrible  and  constantly  in- 
creasing fire  of  the  enemy.  With  perfect  composure 
the  British  Admiral  ordered  not  a  shot  to  be  fired, 
bat  the  pilot  to  lay  him  alongside  of  the  Montagne 
of  120  guns,  the  greatest  vessel  in  the  French  line, 
tod  probably  the  largest  then  in  the  world.  So 
awful  was  the  prospect  that  awaited  the  French  vcs- 
telfrom  the  majestic  advance  of  the  British  Admiral, 
that  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andre,  the  French  Commis- 
rioner  of  the  Convention  on  board,  overcome  with 
tenror,  took  refuge  below.     After  many  entreaties. 


to  alter  his  course  a  little,  and  pass  asla 
the  two  vessels,  and  having  thus  got  bet 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  both.     T 
soon  made  sail,  to  get  out  of  the  destruc 
and  being  to  the  leeward  of  the  British 
effected  this  ;  but  the  Montagne  could 
same,  being  to  the  windward,  and  she  wo 
tionably  have  been  taken,  as  she  was  har< 
all  after  the  first  awful  broadside,  when 
mast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  came  d 
which  the  Montagne,  taking  advantage 
mentary  inability  of  her  antagonist  to 
trived  to  sheer  off,  leaving  the  British  ai 
engaged  with  the  two  ships  second  and  1 
of  her.     The  Vengeur  of  seventy-four 
warmly  engaged  at  this  time  with  the  Bru 
der  Harvey ;  but  another  French  ship,  i 
came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  a  terri 
began  on  the  part  of  the  British  vessel,  tl 
on  both  hands.     It  was  sustained,  hov 
admirable  courage.     Captain  Harvey  w 
wounded  in  the  hottest   part  of  the  e 
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the  Ramillies  soon  after  came  up,  and  opened  her  chap. 
fire  upon  the  Vengeur ;  the  load  was  taken  off  the . 


Brunswick}  by  a  fortunate  shot  the  rudder  of  the    17*J1. 
French  vessel  was  shot  away,  and  a  large  opening 
beat  in  her  stem,  into  which  the  water  rushed  with 
great  violence.     The  Vengeur  was  now  found  to  bcio^Tok'* 
rinkbg;  the  Achille  made  off,  followed  by  the  Ra- fg^^^J^g"^'/- 
millies,  to  whom  she  soon  struck ;  and  the  Vengeur  Barrow's 
shortly  after  went  down  with  two  hundred  of  her  234.  Jom/ 
crew,  four  hundred  and  fifty  having  been  humanely  ^^^j|V^ 
taken  off  by  the  boats  of  the  Alfred  and  Culloden.**  247. 

The  French  now  began  to  move  off  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  British  ships  with  their  prizes  closed  Results  of 
round  their  Admiral.  The  damage  sustained  by 
the  English  was  inconsiderable,  except  in  four  ships, 
which  were  disabled  for  further  service ;  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line  were  ready  to  renew  the  battle;  they  had 
still  the  weathergage  of  the  enemy;  ten  of  the 
French  line  had  struck,  though  six  only  of  them  had 
been  secured,  and  five  of  their  ships  were  dismasted, 
and  were  slowly  going  off  under  their  sprit-sails. 
Had  Nelson  been  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  there  can 

*  It  was  stated  in  the  French  Convention,  and  has  been  repeated  in 
IlH  the  French  hijitories,  thai  when  the  Vengeur  sunt  her  erew  woro 
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CHAP,  be  little  doubt  the  disabled  ships  would  all  have  been 

^^^'     taken,  and  perhaps  a  victory  as  decisive  as  Trafalgar 

1794.    totally  destroyed  the  Brest  fleet.     But  the  British 

admirals  at  that  period  were  in  a  manner  ignorant 

of  their  own  prowess ;  the  securing  of  the  prizes 

taken  was  deemed  the  great  object,  and  thus  the 

pursuit  was  discontinued,  and  the  enemy,  contrary 

to  all  expectation,  got  their  dismasted  ships  ofi^,  and 

before  dark  were  entirely  out  of  sight.     Six  ships  of 

the  line,  however,  besides  the  Vengeur,  which  sunk, 

remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Admiral, 

and  were  brought  into  Plymouth ;  while  the  remains 

of  the  French  squadron,  diminished  by  eight  of  their 

number,  and  with  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  took 

refuge  in  the  roads  of  Berthaume,  and  ultimately 

regained  the  harbour  of  Brest,  shattered,  dismasted, 

» Jom  V    riddled  with  shot:  how  different  from  the  splendid 

290.  Toui.  fleet  which  had  so  recently  departed  amidst  the  ac- 

Ann.  Reg.  ^l^^^tions  of  the  inhabitants!      The  loss  of  the 

i794,p.34.Bj.j|.jgjj  ^as  two  hundred  and  ninetv  killed,  and 

172,174.  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  in  all  eleven 

I4i°i48^  hundred  and  forty-height,  being  less  than  that  sus- 

Howe^si  *^^"^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  French  ships  alone  which  were 

262.  '     'made  prizes.^ 

The  Republicans  were  in  some  degree  consoled  for 
Safe  ar.  this  disaster  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  great  Amcri- 
AmcHcan^can  couvoy,  chiefly  laden  with  flour,  consisting  of 
convoy  in  QQg  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  and  valued  at  L.^.OOOtOOO 

Brest  har-  i         n   •         i       i    i  i      .  i 

bour.  sterling;  a  supply  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
wants  of  a  population  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror 
and  civil  dissension  had  brought  to  the  verge  of 
famine.  They  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest  a  few 
days  after  the  engagement,  having  escaped,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers. 
Their  safety  was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the 
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jacity  of  the  Admiral,  who  traversed  the  scetie  chap. 
destruction  a  day  or  two  after  the  hattle,  and 


Iging  from  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the    ^'^'^* 
5cks  which  were  floating  about,  that  a  terrible 
;tle  must  have  taken  place,  concluded  that  the 
torious  party  would  not  be  in  a  condition  for  pur-i  j^^^  ^ 
t,  And  resolved  to  hold  on  his  course  for  the  French  29i. 
•hour.' 

Lord  Howe  gained  so  decisive  a  success  from  the 
)ption  of  the  same  principle,  which  gave  victory  '^^f^l^^J^ 
Frederic  at  Leuthen,  to  Napoleon  at  A  ustcrlitz,  victory 
i  Wellington  at  Salamanca, — viz.,  to  direct  an^^^**''* 
irwhelming  force  to  one  point,  and  reduce  one-half 
the  enemy's  fleet  to  be  the  passive  spectator  of  the 
itruction  of  the  other.*  His  mode  of  attack,  which » jom.  v. 
»ught^is  whole  squadron  at  once  into  action  with  ^^'  f^^^ 
I  enemy,  seems  clearly  preferable  to  that  adopted  P-  344. 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  sailing  down  in  perpendi- 
Ar  lines:  for  that  exposed  the  leading  ships  to 
minent  danger  before  the  succeeding  ones  came 
.    Had  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  enemy's 
e  at  all  points,  or  his  captains  implicitly  obeyed  his 
'ections  in  that  particular,  and  engaged  the  whole 
windward,  he  would  have  brought  twenty  ships  of 
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CHAP,  of  war,  either  as  light  ships,  or  as  forming  the  Ime 
XVI.  ^f  battle  itself,  promises  to  assimilate  still  more 
1794.  closely  actions  at  sea  to  those  at  land,  and  by  always 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  superior  force  to 
bring  its  opponents  to  close  action  and  intercept 
their  retreat,  promises  still  greater  and  more  uni- 
form results  to  the  daring  tactics  of  Howe  and 
Nelson. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  seasonable  than  Lord 
Its  great   Howe's  to  the  British  Government.    The  war,  pre- 
effect  in     cedod  as  it  had  been  by  violent  party  divisions  in 
England.   E^gjand,  had  been  regarded  with  lukewarm  feelings 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  and  the  friends  of 
freedom  dared  not  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  lest  it  should  extinguish  the  dawn  of 
liberty  in  the  world.     But  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
shocked  the  best  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  this  party,  the  execution  of  Louis  had  caused 
the  film  to  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  blinded, 
and  the  victory  of  1st  June  captivated  the  afiectioiK 
of  the  patriotic  multitude.    The  ancient  but  half  ex- 
tinguished loyalty  of  the  British  people  wakened  at 
the  sound  of  their  victorious  cannon  ;  and  the  here- 
ditary rivalry  of  the  two  nations  revived  at  so  signal 
a  triumph  over  the  Republican  arms.     From  this 
period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  firm 
union  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that 
ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  contest,  which  soon  extin- 
guished the  seeds  of  former  dissension,  and  ultimate- 
ly carried  the  British  empire  triumphant  through 
1794^^^'*'^^  severest  struggles  which  had  engaged  the  nation 
282,283.;;  since  the  days  of  Alfred.* 

Vast  were  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  France.  Her  terri- 
tory resembled  an  immense  camp;  the  decrees  of  the 
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23d  August  and  5th  September,  had  precipitated  the  chap. 
whole  youth  of  the  republic  to  the  frontiers,  and. 


twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  were  prepared    ^^^•^^' 
to  obey  the  sovereign  mandates  of  the  Convention.  Vast  mUi- 

t&JTV  DP©" 

After  deducting  from  this  immense  force  the  garri-parations 
sons,  the  troops  destined  to  the  service  of  the  inte.^^^[*"^/' 
rior,  and  the  sick,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thou- system  of 

WAT* 

saod  were  ready  to  act  on  the  oflTensive — a  force  much 
greater  than  all  the  European  monarchies  could 
bring  forward  to  meet  them.  These  enormous  armies, 
though  in  part  but  little  experienced,  were  greatly 
improved  in  discipline  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  campaign ;  the  months  of  winter  had  been 
sedulously  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  military  art ;  the  glorious  successes  at 
the  close  of  the  year  had  revived  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest among  the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  were  direct- 
ed by  a  central  government,  possessing,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  advantage  of  unity  of  action  and  consum- 
mate military  talent.  Wielding  at  command  so  im- 
mense a  military  force,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  were  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  their  soldiers. 
To  advance  incessantly  to  the  attack,  to  bring  up 
column  after  column,  till  the  enemy  were  wearied 
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CHAP,  fourths  of  the  whole  property  of  France  were  al  its 
^^''  .disposal ;  and  on  this  vast  fund  a  paper  currency 


1794.    was  issued,  possessing  a  forced  circulation,  und  amply 

sufficient  for  the  most  prodigal  expenditure.    The 

value  of  assignats  in  circulation  in  the  course  of  the 

year  1794^,  was  not  less  than  L.200,000,000  sterling, 

and  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  diminution.  The 

rapid  depreciation  of  this  paper,  arising  from  the 

enormous  profusion  with  which  it  was  issued,  was 

j^""*^2^|' nothing  to  a  power  which  enforced  its  mandates 

^,345.  by  the   guillotine ;    the   government   creditor  was 

321.  Jom.  compelled  to  receive  it  at  par;    and   it  signified 

Th.vi.27i.i^othing  to  them  though  he  lost  his  whole  fortune 

272.  Hist,  in  the  next  exchano^e  with  any  citizen  of  the  Re- 

Pari  XXVI.       ,  ,.     ,  ^  ^ 

431,437.    public.^ 

What  rendered  this  force  still  more  formidable, 
wUh  which  ^^  the  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the 
it  was  talent  which  was  evidently  rising  up  among  its  ranks. 
The  genius  of  Carnot  had  from  the  very  commence- 
ment selected  the  officers  of  greatest  capacity  from 
among  the  multitude  who  presented  themselves;  and 
their  rapid  transference  from  one  situation  to  an- 
other, gave  ample  opportunities  for  discovering  who 
were  the  men  on  -whom  reliance  could  really  he 
placed.  The  whole  ability  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  extinction  of  civil  employment,  was  centred  in 
the  army,  and  indefatigable  exertions  every  where 
made  to  communicate  to  headquarters  the  names  of 
the  young  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
any  grade.  The  central  government,  guided  -by  that 
able  statesman,  had  discovered  the  real  secret  of  mi- 
litary operations,  and  by  accumulating  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  upon  one  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  soon  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority  over  the  Austrians,  who 
adhered  with  blind  obstinacy  to  the  system  of  ex- 
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tendiog  their  forces.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  mode  chap. 
of  action,  the  French  had  peculiar  advantages  from  ^^^' 
the  unity  of  their  government,  the  central  situation  1794. 
of  their  forces,  the  interior  line  on  which  they  acted, 
the  fortified  towns  which  guarded  their  frontier,  and 
the  unbounded  means  of  repairing  losses,  which  they 
possessed ;  while  the  Allies  acting  on  an  exterior 
circle,  paralysed  by  divisions  among  their  sovereigns, 
and  at  a  distance  from  their  resources,  were  unable 
either  to  combine  for  any  vigorous  oflfensive  opera- 
tions, or  render  each  other  any  assistance  when 
pressed  by  the  enemy.  Incredible  efforts  were  made 
at  the  same  time  to  organize  and  equip  this  prodigi- 
ous  body  of  soldiers.  "  A  revolution,"  said  Barere, 
"  must  rapidly  supply  all  our  wants.  It  is  to  the 
human  mind  what  the  sun  of  Africa  is  to  vegetation. 
Monarchies  require  peace,  but  a  republic  can  exist 
only  in  warlike  energy :  slaves  have  need  of  repose, 
but  freemen  of  the  fermentation  of  freedom  ;  regular 
governments  of  rest,  but  the  French  Republic  of  re- 
volutionary activity."  The  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris 
wag  speedily  re-established ;  and  the  youth  of  the 
hetter  classes  marched  on  foot  from  all  parts  of 
France,  to  be  there  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
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CHAP,  tion  of  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder  in  immense  quan. 
^^^'    tities  daily  forwarded  to  the  armies. 
1794.        Indefatigable  were  the  exertions  made  by  Mr  Pitt 

Mr  Pitfs  to  provide  a  force  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  capable 

hoW  toge-  ^^  combating  tliis  gigantic  foe ;  and  never  were  the 

ther  the  efforts  of  his  mastcr-spirit  more  required  to  heal  the 
divisions  and  extinguish  the  jealousies  which  had 
arisen  in  the  coalition.  Poland  was  the  apple  (A 
discord  which  had  called  forth  these  separate  in- 
terests and  awakened  these  jealousies ;  and  in  the 
plans  of  aggrandizement  which  they  were  all  pursu- 
ing in  regard  to  that  unhappy  state,  is  to  be  found 
the  true  secret  of  their  neglect  of  the  great  task  of 
combating  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  its  rapid 
and  early  success.  Prussia,  intent  on  territorial  a^ 
quisition  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  and  desirous 
above  every  thing  of  securing  Dantzic,  the  key  to 
that  stream,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  grain 
commerce  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  already  as- 
sembled forty  thousand  men  under  the  King  in  per- 
son for  the  siege  of  Warsaw ;  and  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin,  unable  to  bear  at  the  same  time  the  expense 
of  a  costly  war  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy,  had  in  consequence  greatly  dimin- 
ished their  forces  on  the  Rhine,  and  openly  announced 
their  intention  of  reducing  them  to  the  contingent 
which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  as  a  member  of 
the  empire,  which  was  only  twenty  thousand  men. 

March  11.  Orders  had  even  been  dispatched  to  Marshal  Moellen- 
dorf,  who  commanded  their  army  on  the  Rhine,  to 
retreat  by  divisions  towards  the  Elbe;  while,  at  the 

Jan.  31.  same  time,  with  preposterous  inconsistency,  Frederick 
William  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch-Chaucellor 
of  the  empire,  in  which  he  bewailed  in  piteous  terms 

488, 49&.'  the  public  danger,^  and  urged  the  immediate  con- 
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Vocation  of  tbe  anterior  circles  to  deliberate  on  the  chap. 
most  effectual  means  of  withstanding  the  revolutio-     ^^^ 
nary  torrent  with  which  they  were  menaced.*  1794. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  official  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  Prus- Efforts  of 
nan  government  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition,  and^^®^*^^' 
their  chagrin  was  not  diminished  by  the  clear  per- to  prevent  * 
ception  which  they  had,  that  this  untimely  and  dis-sion^^ 
creditable  defection  was  mainly  prompted  by  a  desire  ^''^"•*^' 
to  secure  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  which 
they  saw  little  prospect  of  their  being  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate.    They  used  the  most  pressing  instances, 
therefore,  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  recall 
their  resolution,  offered  to  take  a  large  portion  of 
the  Prussian  troops  into  their  own  pay,  provided  the 
other  states  of  Germany  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  charges  of  the  remainder,  and  even  urged  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  levy  en  masse  in  all  the 
circles  of  the  empire,  immediately  threatened  with 
invasion,  in  order  to  combat  the  redoubtable  forces 
which  France  was  pouring  forth  from  all  ranks  of 
her  population.     Austria,  however,  though  so  desir- 
ous to  stimulate  others  to  these  last  and  convulsive 

^'^As  it  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  the  King  in  that  letter,  "any 
longer  to  continue  at  my  own  charges  a  war  so  remote  from  the  fron- 
tioi  of  my  dominions,  and  attended  with  so  heavy  an  expense,  I  have 
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CHAP.  eflFbrts,  made  no  attempt  to  rouse  their  emulation  by 
^^^'    setting  the  exapiple  of  similar  armaments  herself : 


1794.   not  a  regiment  was  added  to  the  Imperial  armies; 

and  the  Prussian  cabinet,  little  solicitous  to  behold 

the  whole  population  of  the  empire  combating  under 

the  banners  of  the  Caesars,  strenuously  resisted  the 

I  Hard.  a.  proposal  as  useless,  dangerous,  and   utterly  incon- 

j^^'  t?29  s^s^^"*  ^^^^  *'^®  principles  of  the  contest  in  which 

Th.vL  260.  they  were  engaged.* 

It  soon  appeared  how  ruinous  to  the  common 
Prussia  causo  this  Unexpected  secession  of  Prussia  would  be- 
fdScLpaws.come.  The  Republican  forces  in  Flanders  were 
nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong;  and 
Mack,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction 
of  the  campaign  by  the  allied  powers,  finding  that 
the  whole  forces  which  the  Allies  could  assemble  in 
that  quarter  would  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  had  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians, 
in  order  to  cover  the  Mouse,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrian  divisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jjuxem- 
bourg.  The  Prussians  under  Moellendorf  were  can- 
toned on  the  two  banks  of  the  Seltz,  between  Oppen- 
heim  and  Mayence;  but  when  he  received  the  letter 
from  Prince  Cobourg  requesting  his  co-operation,  he 
March  14.  replied  in  cold  and  ambiguous  terms,  "  That  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  share  which  his  government 
may  have  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  operations :  that  the  views  on  which  it  was 
founded  appeared  unexceptionable,  but  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  affuirs  it  was  attended  with  obvious 
inconveniences,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
March  to  Treves,  lest  he  should  expose  Mayence.** 
These  declarations  of  the  intentions  of  Prussia  ex- 
cited the  greater  sensation  in  Europe,  that  ever  since 
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he  war  began  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  cabinets  chap. 

)f  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  united  in  the  closest  bands .^^il_ 

)f  alliance,  and  the  Convention,  of  Pihiitz  was  uni-    l'^^^- 
Fersally  regarded  as  the  true  basis  of  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary coalition.     The  confederacy  appeared  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.     Stimulated  by  the 
pressing  dangers  of  his  situation,   the  Elector  of 
Uayence,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ger- 
manic powers,  proved  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  withdrawing  of  the  Prussian  troops,  and 
by  his  exertions  a  proposition  was  favourably  received 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire  for  taking  them  into  the  April  7. 
pay  of  the  lesser  powers,  and  the  Marshal  Moellen.4^*''4g"" 
lorf  soon  after  received  orders  to  suspend  his  re-^i»502. 
treat.* 

This  change  in  the  Prussian  plans  arose  from  the 
^ast  exertions  which  Mr  Pitt  at  this  period  made  to  But  is  at 
lold  together  the  bands  of  the  confederacy.     Alone  J^°Jf^^^[®' 
>f  all  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  the  English  minister^he  alliance 

bv  a  treat V 

perceived  the  full  extentofthedanger  which  menaced  with  Great 
Surope  from  the  spreading  of  the  revolutionary  tor-^"**""" 
ent  over  the  adjoining  states,  and  the  immense  peril 
f  this  speedily  coming  to  pass  from  the  divisions 
nd  distraction  of  interests  which  were  breakin<r  out 
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CHAP,  furnish   a  subsidy   of  L.50,000  a-month,  besides 
.L.400,000  for  putting  the  array  into  a  fit  condition 


XVI 


1794:.  ^Q  undertake  a  campaign,  and  L.l,  12s.  a-monthto 
each  man  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expenses  of  his 
maintenance  while  engaged  in  active  service.  By* 
separate  article,  it  was  provided,  "  that  all  conquests 
made  by  this  army,  shall  be  made  in  the  names  of 
Hut^ixxi.  ^^®  t^^  maritime  powers,  and  shall  remain  at  their 
433, 435.  disposal  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  at  the 

Hard.  ii.  i     n  i  i 

504, 505.  peace  shall  be  made  such  use  of  as  they  shall  deem 

Martens,    •.•.^•.p-wi 

V.610.      proper. 

However  meritorious  were  the  exertions  of  Mr 
,^'^^j;?f  Pitt,  in  thus  again  bringing  Prussia  into  the  field, 
in  thePms- after  its  government  had  formally  announced  their 
'  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  confederacy,  it 
was  in  part  foreseen*  what  the  event  soon  demon- 
strated, that  the  succours  stipulated  from  that  power, 
would  prove  of  the  most  inefficient  description,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  troops  of 
a  leading  state  engaged  as  hirelings  contrary  to 
the  national  feelings,  and  the  secret  inclinations  of 
the  government,  in  what  they  deemed  a  foreipi 
cause.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, when  it  transpired  that  they  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  pay  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they 
openly  murmured  at  the  disgrace  of  having  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Great  Frederick  sold  like  mercenaries 

*  It  was  asked  in  the  Ilouse  of  Peers,  with  a  too  prophetic  spirit,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  "  Could  the  King  of  Prussia,  ought  the 
King  of  Prussia,  to  divest  himself  of  his  natural  duties  ?  Could  it  be 
expected  that  he  would  fulfil  engagements  so  trivial  in  comparison? 
Was  not  Poland  likely  to  furnish  liim  employment  for  his  troops,  tod 
that,  too,  at  his  own  door  ?  There  never  were  two  powers  haled  one 
another  more  cordially  than  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  were  English 
guineas  likely  to  allay  the  discord  ?  Was  it  not  probable  that  Frede- 
rick William  would  take  our  subsidies,  but  find  pretexts  for  evading  the 

t  Hard  ii.  performance  of  any  thing  in  return  worthy  of  the  name  ?* — Pari  EinL 

504,507.    xxxi.  456,  458. 
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to  a  foreign  power.    The  troops  came  to  the  field  chap. 
in  terms  of  the  conventioiiy  but  their  gallant  officers. 


were  fettered  by  secret  instructions,  which  rendered  ^'^^^* 
them  of  little  real  service ;.  and  the  Prussian  army 
earned  neither  credit  to  itself  nor  benefit  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  till  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  formally  withdrew  from  the  alli- 
ance. 

General  Mack,  whose  subsequent  and  unexampled 
misfortunes  should  not  exclude  the  recollection  ofpianofthe 
the  abilities  in  a  particular  department  which  he^J^JJ^^^^**^ 
really  possessed,  was  entrusted  by  the  Austrian  and  General 
English  governments  with  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign ;  and  he  proposed  one  which 
bore  the  marks  of  decided  talent,  and  which,  if  vigo- 
rously carried  into  efiect  by  a  sufficient  force,  still 
promised  the  most  brilliant  results.  This  was  to 
complete  the  opening  into  the  French  barrier  by  the 
capture  of  Landrecy ;  and,  having  done  so,  march 
with  the  whole  allied  army  in  Flanders,  160^000 
strong,  straight  by  Laon  on  Paris ;  while  the  Prus- 
sian forces,  by  a  forward  movement  on  the  side  of 
Namur,  supported  the  operation.  "  With  150,000 
men,"  said  he,  '^  I  would  push  forward  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  to  Paris;  with  200,000  I  would  engage 
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CHAP,  jealousy  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  precl 
^    •  .  any  eflFectual  co-operation  from  being  obtained  on 


1794.    gi^e  Qf  thg  line^     ^his  left  the  whole  weight  o 

contest  on  the  Austrians  and  English,  whose  f 

were  not  of  suflScient  numerical  strength  foi 

struggle.*     Unaware  of  the  immense  militar 

sources  and  ascending  spirit  of  their  adversarie 

Allies  resolved  to  capture  Landrecy,  and  from 

base  march  directly  to  Paris.     Preparatory  to 

movement,  their  whole  army  was,  on  the  l6th  A 

4^^622  *  r^v^®^^'^^  ^y  t^®  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  pla 

528.'      '  Cateau ;  they  amounted  nearly  to  a  hundred 

1793,^' fifty  thousand  men,  and  were  particularly  d 

Jom  ^'4  g^'shed  by  the  superb  appearance  of  the  cai 

M.         'constituting  a  force  apparently  capable  of  coni 

270^286.  ing  the  world.* 

Instead  of  profiting  by  this  immense  assem 

Landrecy  ^^  Strength  to  fall  upon  the  still  scattered,  ai 

*?^®°-       part,   undisciplined,   forces  of  their  enemies, 

the  Repub.  troops  wcrc  on  the  following  day  divided  into 

«U8e\he    columns,  to  oppose  the  French  forces,  which 

dT%   f  ^^^^^  divided  in  that  manner.      The  siege  of 

the  French  drecy  was  shortly  after  formed,  while  a  large  pc 

TUie.'^^**'  of  the  allied  army  was  stationed  as  a  covering  1 

After  ten  days  of  open  trenches,  and  a  most  s 

bombardment,  which  almost  totally  destroyec 

town,  this  important  fortress  capitulated,  an< 

*  The  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :— 


French. 

ADiM. 

Forces  on  Army  of  the  North 
both  sides.  Moselle  and  Rhine 

220,000 
280,000 

Flanders 
Duke  of  York 

Alps 

60,000 

Austrians  on  the  Rhine 

Eastern  Pyrenees,      . 

80,000 

Prussians  on  ditto      . 

« Jom.  T.    Western  ditto, 
29,32.        South 
Ann.  Reg. 
1794,  322. 

80,000 
60,000 

780,000 

Luxembourg 
Emigrants 
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garrisoD,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  was  made  chap. 
prisoners  of  war.     During  the  progress  of  this  at-.   ^^'* 


tack,  the  French  generals,  stimulated  by  the  orders  ^794. 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  reiterated 
efforts  to  raise  the  siege.  Their  endeavours  were 
much  aided  by  the  absurd  adherence  of  the  Allies 
to  the  old  plan  of  dividing  their  forces  ;  they  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  a  single  road  open, 
•8  if  the  fate  of  the  war  depended  upon  closing  every 
tvenue  into  Flanders,  when  they  were  contemplating 
t  march  to  Paris.  The  plan  of  the  Republicans 
consisted  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  posts  and 
corps  forming  the  long  cordon  of  the  Allies,  followed 
by  a  serious  advance  of  the  two  wings,  the  one  to- 
wards Philipville,  the  other  Dunkirk.  On  the 
26th  April,  the  movement  in  advance  took  place  AprU  26. 
along  the  whole  line.  The  centre,  which  advanced 
against  the  Duke  of  York  near  Cambray,  experienced 
the  most  bloody  reverses.  When  the  Republicans 
wived  at  the  redoubts  of  Troisville,  defended  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  they  were  vigorously  received 
by  the  English  guards  in  front,  supported  by  Prince 
ScHWARTZENBERG,  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  forces,  commanding  a 
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CHAP,  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  four  thousand  men. 

xvi.    WThile  this  disaster  was  experienced  on  the  left  centre 

1794.    of  the  French  army,  their  right  centre  was  not  more 

successful.     That  portion  of  them  at  first  gained 

ijom  V    some  advantage  over  the  corps  of  the  AustrianSi 

55, 57.      who  there  composed  the  covering  force ;  but  the 

1794,  p!^  latter  having  been  reinforced,  and  supported  by  a 

^•^.      numerous  artillery,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  re- 

286, 287.  pulsed  the  assailants  with  great  loss.^ 

But  these  advantages,  how  considerable  soeTer, 
Defeat  of  wcFC  Counterbalanced  by  a"  severe  check  experienced 
April  26!  by  General  Clairfait,  whose  corps  formed  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  allied  line.     On  that  side  the 
Republicans  had  assembled  fifty  thousand  men  onder 
Souham  and   Moreau,  which,  on  the  S5th  Aprili 
advanced  against  the  Austrian  forces.     Assailed  bj 
superior   numbers,   Clairfait   was   driven   back  to 
Tournay,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.     His  retreat  seemed 
to  render  wholly  desperate  the  situation  of  a  brigade 
of  three  thousand   Hanoverians,  now  shut  up  in- 
Menin,  and  soon  furiously  bombarded.     But  tbeir 
brave  commander,  supported  by  the  resolution  of  t 
large  body  of  French  emigrants  who  were  attached 
to  his  corps,  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  be- 
siegers, and  through  the  heroic  valour  of  his  fol- 
lowers, successfully  accomplished  his  object.  Prince 
Cobourg,  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  misfortune, 
detached  the  Duke  of  York  to  Tournay  to  support 
,  jom  V    C^^^f*i*>  *^^d  remained  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  in 
61, 62.      the  neighbourhood  of  Landrecy,  to  put  that  place  in 
288,^9.  a  state  of  defence.* 

Convinced  by  the  failure  of  their  attacks  on  the 
centre  of  the  Allies,  that  their  forces  were  insufficient 
in  that  quarter,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  re- 
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lying  on  the  inactivity  and  lukewarmness  of  the  chap. 
Prussians  on  the  extreme  right,  took  the  energetic.  ^^^' 


resolution  of  ordering  Jourdan  to  reinforce  the  army    179^. 
of  the  Moselle  with  fifteen  thousand  men  drawn  from  Jourdan 
the  Rhine,  and  after  leaving  a  corps  of  observation  from  ^e"^ 
at  Luxembourg,  to  march  with  forty-five  thousand  ^^^*'*®'® 
men  upon  the  Ardenne  forest,  and  unite  himself  toSambre. 
the  army  on  the  Sambre.     This  bold  resolution  of 
strengthening  to  an  overwhelming  degree,  what  ap- 
peared the  decisive  point  of  the  long  line  of  opera- 
tioDs,  and  throwing  ninety  thousand  men  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  enemy,  had  a  most  important  efiect 
00  the  future  fate  of  the  campaign;  and  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  measures  of  the  Allies,  who 
deemed  themselves  insecure,  even  when  meditating 
oflensive  operations,  unless  the  whole  avenues  of  the 
Goaotry  they  occupied  were  equally  guarded  by  de- 
tached corps*     The  defection  of  Prussia,  which  daily 
became  more  evident,  prevented  them  from  obtaining 
Any  co-operation  on  the  left  flank  to  counteract  this 
change  in  the  enemy's  line  of  attack,  while,  even  in 
their  own  part  of  the  line,  the  movements  were  vacil- 
lating, and  totally  unworthy  of  the  splendid  force  at 
their  disposal.     On  the  10th  May,  Clairfait,  with- 
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CHAP,  fare  of  posts,  which,  without  any  adequate  success, 
^^^'  occasioned  an  incessant  consumption  of  human 
1794.    life. 

But  the  period  was  now  approaching  when  the 
Indecisive  genius  of  Camot  was  to  infuse  a  new  element  into 
the  Sarabre  this  indccisivc  Warfare.     On  the   10th  May,  the 
UrtgUiur- French  army  on  the  Sambre,  crossed  that  river, 
"h"di*  d*  ^^^^  ^^^  design  of  executing  his  plan  of  operations; 
vanuge  of  but  the  Allies  having  collected  their  forces  to  cover 
the  AUies.  ^j^^  important  city  of  Mons,  and  taken  post  at  a  for- 
tified  position  at  Grandrengs,  a  furious  battle  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  the  Republicans  being  de- 
feated and  driven  across  the  same  river  with  the  loss 
of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  thousand  men. 
But  the  French  having  remained  masters  of  their 
bridges  over  the  river,  and  being  urged  by  St  Just 
and  Le  Bas,  who  threatened  their  generals  with  the 
guillotine  if  they  were  not  victorious,  again  crossed 
on  the  20th,  and  returned  to  the  charge.     But  thej 
preserved  so  bad  a  look-out,  that,  on  the  S4th,  tW 
were  surprised  and  completely  routed  by  the  Ans- 
trians,  under  Prince  Kaunitz.      The  whole  armr 
was  flying  in  confusion  to  the  bridges,  when  Kle- 
May  24.    BER,  destined  to  future  celebrity,  arrived  in  time 
66^^*  83  ^^^^  ^^^^^  troops  to  arrest  the  victorious  enemy,  and 
ss!  Toui.'  preserve  his^  army  from  total  destruction.     As  it  was, 
a22.Th.vi.  however,  they  were  a  second  time  driven  over  the 
Ann^Ree.  Sambrc,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
1794,331.  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery.^ 

While  blood  was  flowing  in  such  torrents  on  the 
Prepara-  banks  of  the  Sambre,  events  of  still  greater  import* 
ge^r^""*  ance  occurred  in  West  Flanders.  The  AUies  had 
battle  in  there  collected  ninety  thousand  men,  including  ooe 
FUnders.  hundred  and  thirty-three  squadrons  under  the  im- 
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mediate  command  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  situa-  chap. 
tion  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French  suggested  the.   ^^^' 


design  of  cutting  it  off  from  the  main  body  of  the    1794. 
amy,  and  forcing  it  back  upon  the  sea,  where  it 
could  have  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.     For 
this  purpose,   their  troops  were  divided  into  six 
columns,  which  were  moved  by  concentric  lines  on 
the  French  corps  posted  at  Turcoing.     Had  they 
acted  with  more  concert,  and  moved  on  a  better 
line,  the  attack  would  have  been  crowned  with  the 
most  splendid  success ;  but  the  old  system  of  divid- 
ing their  forces  made  it  terminate  in  nothing  but 
disaster.      The  different  columns,  some  of  which 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  no  less  than 
twenty  leagues,  did  not  arrive  simultaneously  at  the 
point  of  attack :   and  although  each  singly  acted 
vigorously  when  brought  into  action,  there  was  not  May  i6. 
&e  unity  in  their  operations  requisite  to  success. 
Some  inconsiderable  advantages  were  gained  near^jom.  y. 
Turcoing  on  the  17th;  but  the  Republicans  having ^^^^^^j^^ 
low  concentrated  their  troops  in  a  central  position,  322.  a^ 
rere  enabled  to  fall  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  332/ 
he  insulated  columns  of  their  adversaries.^ 
At  three  in  the-  morning  of  the  18th,  General 
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CHAP,  oners.     So  sudden  was  the  rout,  that  the  Duke  of 

^^^'    York  himself  owed  his  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  hii 

179^-    horse ;  a  circumstance  which,  much  to  his  credit, 

he  had  the  candour  to  admit  in  his  official  despatch. 

Such  was  the  defect  of  the  combinations  of  Prince 

Cobourg,  that  at  the  time  that  his  central  colunios 

were  thus  overwhelmed  by  an  enormous  mass  of 

sixty  thousand  men,  the  two  columns  on  the  kft, 

amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  under 

the  Archduke  Charles  and  Kinsky,  remained  in  t 

state  of  absolute  inaction ;  and  Clairfait,  with  seyen- 

teen  thousand  on  the  right,  who  came  up  too  late 

to  take  any  active  part  in  the  engagement,  was 

obliged  to  retire,  after  capturing  seven  pieces  of 

cannon  ;  a  poor  compensation  for  the  total  rout  of 

the  centre,  and  the  moral  disadvantages  of  a  defeat 

In  this  action,  where  the  Allies  lost  three  thousand 

men,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  superiority  of 

the  French  generalship  was  very  apparent;  inferior, 

,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  their  opponents, 

86,97, 98.  they  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers 

322.  Ann.  at  the  point  of  attack ;  but  after  having  pierc^  the 

^^I'^^^j^- centre,  they  should  have  reaped  something  more 

tL  295.     from  their  victory,  than  the  bare  possession  of  the 

ii?536-7.  field  of  battle.* 

On  the  S2d  May  Pichegru,  who  now  assumed 
Fresh  in-  ^^^  Command,  renewed  the  attack,  with  a  force  now 
decisiye     raised  bv  successive  additions  to  nearly  one  hundred 

Actions*  ,  ,  •       , 

May  22.    thousand  men,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the 
*  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  besieging  Toumay,  and  cap- 

turing a  convoy  which  was  ascending  that  river. 
They  at  first  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  outposts ; 
but  a  reinforcement  of  English  troops,  commanded 
by  General  Fox,  and  seven  Austrian  battaKow 
having  arrived  to  support  the  Hanoverians  in  that 
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quarter,  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  chap. 
which  the  firmness  of  the  English  at  length  prevail-    ^^'* 


ed  over  the  impetuosity  of  their  adversaries,  and  the    ^'^^^^' 
village  of  Pont-a-chin,  which  was  the  point  of  con- 
test between  them,  finally  remained  in  their  hands. 
The  battle  continued  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night,  when  it   terminated  by  a  general 
charge  of  the  Allies,  which  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  field.*     In  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinately  contested  of  the   campaign,  the 
French  lost  above  six  thousand  men  ;  but  such  was 
the  fatigue  of  the  victors,  after  an  engagement  of 
inch  severity  and  duration,  that  they  were  unable 
to  follow  up  their  success.     Twenty  thousand  men 
had  fallen  on  the  two  sides  in  these  murderous 
battles,  but  no  decisive  advantage,  and  hardly  a  foot 
of  ground  been  gained  by  either  party.     Finding 
that  he  could  make  no  impression  in  this  quarter, 
Pichegru  resolved  to  carry  the  theatre  of  war  into 
West  Flanders,  where  the  country,  intersected  by 
hedges,  was  less  favourable  to  the  allied  cavalry,  andi  j^^  ^ 
he,  in  consequence,  laid  siege  to  Ipres.     About  the98>  ^^j- 
tame  time,  the  Emperor  conducted  ten  thousand  322!  Ann. 
men  in  person  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  Sambre,  f^^'  ^,^h^ 
and  the  ris^ht  wins:  of  the  Allies  thus  weakened,  ▼>•  297. 
retpained    in  a  defensive    position    near    lourDav, 
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CHAP,  country,  abounding  in  such  defenders,  produced  an 
^^^^'  .important  change  in  the  Austrian  councils.    Thu- 


1794.   gut,  who  was  essentially  patriotic  in  his  ideas,  and 
The  Au8-  reluctantly  embarked  in  any  contest  which  did  not 
net  in  se-"  evidently  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  heredi- 
tempUte'  ^^^J  statcs,  had  long  nourished  a  secret  aversion  to 
the  ex-     the  war  in  Flanders.     He  could  not  disguise  from 
FUnders    himself  that  these  provinces,  how  opulent  and  im- 
^?^Q^*^^gPortant  soever  in  themselves,  contributed  little  to 
Italian      the   real   strength   of  the    monarchy :    that  their 
"°^''  situation,  far  removed  from  Austria,  and  close  to 
France,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  they  would, 
at  some  no  very  distant  period,  become  the  prey  of 
that  enterprising  power;    and  that   the   charge  of 
defending   them   at   so   great   a  distance  from  the 
strength  of  the  hereditary  states,  entailed  an  enor- 
mous  and  ruinous  expense  upon  the  Imperial  fin- 
ances.     Impressed  with   these   ideas,  he   had  for 
some  time  been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  project  of 
abandoning  these   distant   provinces   to   their  fate, 
and  looking  out  for  a  compensation  to  Austria  in 
Italy  or  Bavaria,  where  its  new  acquisition  might 
lie  adjacent  to  the  hereditary  states.      This  long 
remained  a  fixed  principle  in  the  Imperial  coun* 
cils  ;  and  in  these  vague  ideas  is  to  be  found  the 
1  jj^jj  ij    remote  cause  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and 
539, 640.   partition  of  Venice.* 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Turcoing,  a  council 
A  Council  of  State  was  secretly  held  at  the  Imperial  head- 
held  on  quarters,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
ject  ^May  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  futurc  progrcss  of  the  war.  The 
24.  opportunity  appeared  favourable  to  that  able  states- 

man to  bring  forward  his  favourite  project.  The 
inactivity  and  lukewarmness  of  the  Prussians,  not- 
withstanding the  English  subsidy,  too  plainly  de- 
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moDstrated  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  chap. 
cooperation ;  the  recent  desperate  actions  in  West .  ^^^' 


Flanders  sufficiently  proved  that  no  serious  impres-    l*^^** 
sioD  was  to  be  made  in  that  quarter ;  while  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Flemish  states  to   contribute   any 
thing  to  the  common  cause,  and  the  evident  par- 
tiality of  a  large  party  amongst  them  for  the  French 
alh'ance,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether 
it  was  expedient  for  such  distant,  fickle,  and  dis- 
affected subjects  to  maintain  any  longer  a  contest, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  engulf  half  the  forces  of 
the  monarchy.     These  considerations  were  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  Emperor, 
who,  bom  and  bred  in  Tuscany,  entertained  no  par- 
tiality for  his  distant  Flemish  possessions ;   Mack 
supported  them  with  all  the  weight  of  his  opinion, 
and  strongly  "  urged  that  it  was  better  to  retire  dto- 
gether  across  the  Rhine,  while  yet  the  strength  of 
t^e  army  was  unbroken,  than  run  the   risk  of  its 
being  buried  in  the  fields  of  Belgium.     If  Flanders 
was  of  such  value  to  the  cause  of  European  inde- 
pendence, it  lay  upon  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland, 
in  the  centre  of  whose  dominions  it  lay,  to  provide 
measures  for  its  defence:    but  the  real  interests  of 
Austria  lay.  nearer  home,  and  her  battalions  required 

t]]e  maritime  Alt 
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CHAP,  defensive  war  could  be  maintained  with  the  resources 

^^^'    of  the  empire  concentrated   round  its   heart  than 

1794.    when  they  were  so  largely  accumulated  in  a  distant 

possession ;  or  if  peace  became  desirable,  it  could  at 

any  time  be  readily  purchased  by  the  cession  of  pro. 

I  Hard  ii  ^^^^^^  ^^  Valuable  to  France,  and  the  acquisition  of 

639,543.  an  equivalent  nearer  the  Austrian  dominions.*** 

The  subject  was  debated  with  the  deliberation  which 
The  aban.  its  importance  deserved  ;  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
of  Fto^derst^^rmined  by  the  majority  of  the  council  that  the  main- 
is  resolved  tenaucc  of  SO  burdcHsome  and  hazardous  a  war  for 

on  by  the 

Austrian   such  disaffected  and  distant  possessions^  was  ooo- 
cabinet.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^q  yital  interests  of  the  state.     It  was  re- 
solved, accordingly,  that  the  Imperial  troops  should, 
as  soon  as  decency  would  permit,  be  withdrawn  from 
Flanders;  that  this  resolution  should  in  the  mean 
time  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  to  cover  the 
honour  of  the  Imperial  arms,  a  general  battle  should 
be  hazarded,  and  on  its  issue  should  depend  tBe 
course  which  should  thereafter  be  adopted ;  but  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  should  forthwith  de- 
part for  Vienna,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affairs  rf 
Poland,  which  called  for  instant  attention.     In  con- 
formity with  this  resolution  he  set  out  shortly  after 
5^*M3!  ^^^  ^^^^  capital,  leaving  Cobourg  in  command  of  the 
W5.         army.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention, 
French  little  anticipating  the  favourable  turn  which  their 
the  Sam-  affairs  were  about  to  take  from  the  divisions  of  the 
ChaHerof  -^^^i^s,  nothing  dauutcd  by  the  reverses  the  army  of 
and  are     the  Sambrc  had  experienced,  were  continuaHy  sti- 

dnven  i    .•  •  \  <•       i  •  ▼  • 

back.        mutating  its  generals  to  fresh  exertions.     In  vain 

*^  ^'    they  represented,  that  the  soldiers,  worn  out  with 

fatigue,  without  shoes,  without  clothing,  stood  much 

iu  need  of  repose  j  "  To-morrow,"  said  St  Just,  "  the 
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Republic  must  have  a  victory ;  choose  between  a  chap. 
battle  and  a  siege."      Constrained  by  authorities.   ^^^' 


irho  enforced  their  arguments  with  the  guillotine,  ^794. 
the  Republican  generals  prepared  for  a  third  expe- 
dition across  the  Sambre.  Towards  the  end  of 
May,  Kleber  made  the  attempt  with  troops  still  ex* 
baosted  by  fatigue,  and  almost  starving ;  the  conse- 
qnences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
the  grenadiers  were  repulsed  by  the  grape-shot  of 
the  enemy,  and  General  Duhesme  was  routed  with 
little  diflSculty.  On  the  29th,  however,  the  indomi- 
table Republicans  returned  to  the  charge,  and  after 
10  obstinate  engagement,  succeeded  in  forcing  back 
he  Imperialists,  and  immediately  formed  the  in- 
estment  of  Charleroi.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
!!mperor  with  ten  thousand  troops,  having  raised 
be  allied  force  in  that  quarter  to  thirty-five  thou- 
ind  men,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  raise 
16  siege  before  Jourdan  arrived  with  the  army  of 
16  Moselle,  who  was  hourly  expected.  The  attack 
as  made  on  the  3d  June,  and  attended  with  com- 
lete  success ;  the  French  having  been  driven  across 
16  Sambre,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  nien.f^^f  .^ 
\nt  this  check  was  of  little  importance:  on  the  day 322.  Jom. 

^  ^  V,  103, 109. 
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CHAP,  nent  danger  to  which  the  city  was  reduced  by  the 
^^^   .attack  of  this  great  force,  induced  the  Allies  to 


1794.    make  the  utmost  efforts  to  raise  the  siege.    But  this 
June  16.*    required  no  less  skill  than  intrepidity ;  for  their 
army  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men,  while 
the  French  were  nearly  double  that  number.    On 
this  occasion,   the   system  of  attack   by  detached 
columns,  was  for  once  successful ;  the  Republicans 
were  pierced  by  a  simultaneous  effort  of  two  of  the  allied 
columns,  defeated,  and  driven  over  the  Sambre,  with 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  men.    This  success,  highly 
honourable  as  it  was  to  the  Austrian  arms,  proved 
in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their  cause,  as  it  induced 
Prince  Cobourg  to  suppose  that  his  left  wing  was  now 
sufficiently  secure,  and  to  detach  all  his  disposable 
troops  to  the  succour  of  Clairfait  and  Ipres  on  the 
right,  whereas  it  was  against  the  other  flank  that  the  - 
principal  forces  of  the  Republicans  were  now  direct- 
ed.   In  effect,  on  the  18th  June,  the  French  army  re- 
crossed  the  Sambre  for  the  fifth,  and  commenced  the 
bombardment  of  Charleroi  for  the  third  time.    The 
great  force  with  which  this  attack  was  made  amount- 
ing to  seventy  thousand  men,  rendered  it  evident 
that  Prince  Cobourg  had  mistaken  the  point  which 
required  support,  and  that  it  was  on  the  Sambre,  and 
under  the  walls  of  Charleroi,  that  the  decisive  battle 
for  the  protection  of  Flanders  was  to  be  fought. 
Accordingly,  the   major  part  of  the  allied  forces 
were  at  length  moved  in  that  direction ;  the  Duke 
of  York,  with  the  English  and  Hanoverians,  being 
left  alone  on  the  Scheldt,  at  a  short  distance  from 
«Jom  T.   Clairfait,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  most 
Th%[  396  overwhelming  reverses.*     This   separation  of  the 
3J7.  Ann,  forces  of  the  two  nations  contributed  not  a  little  to 
333*        augment  the  misunderstanding  which  already  pre* 
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led  between  them,  and  was   the  forerunner  of  chap. 
nberless  disasters  to  both  monarchies.  ^^  ' 

^0  sooner  was  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  with  ^'^^^• 
aforcements  to  the  army  on  the  Sambre  known  to  Pichegru 
)hegruy  than  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  cw^jSit. 
akness  of  his  adversaries,  by  prosecuting  seriously 
J  long  menaced  siege  of  Ipres.  Clairfait  not  feel- 
I  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  interrupt  his 
erations,  remained  firm  in  his  intrenched  camp  at 
lielL  An  attempted  movement  of  the  centre  of 
s  allied  army  to  his  support,  having  been  be- 
lyed  to  the  enemy  at  Lisle,  was  prevented  from 
iDg  carried  into  efibct  by  a  demonstration  from  the 
ench  centre  by  Pichegru.  The  consequence  was, 
at  the  Austrian  general  was  compelled  to  attack 
me,  and  though  his  corps  fought  with  their  wonted 
lour  he  was  again  worsted,  and  compelled  to  re- 
tne  his  position  in  his  intrenchments,  without 
ring  disturbed  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This 
8  the  fifth  time  that  this  brave  officer  had  fought 
De,  while  thirty  thousand  Austrians  lay  inactive  June  17. 
Toumay,  and  six  thousand  English  were  reposing 
m  the  fatigues  of  their  sea  voyage  at  Ostend. 
e  consequence  was,  that  Ipres  capitulated  a  few 
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CHAP,  strong,  he  delayed  till  the  26th  to  attack  the  Frencli 
^^^'    army.     Jourdan,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
179^.    tance  of  acquiring  this  fortress,  took  advantage  of  the 
respite  which  this  delay  afforded  him  to  prosecute 
the  siege  with  the  utmost  activity.     This  he  did 
with  such  success,  that  the  hatteries  of  the  besieged 
June  25.    having  been  silenced,  the  place  capitulated  on  the 
evening  of  the  Q5th.     Hardly  had  the  garrison  left 
the  gates,  when  the  discharge  of  artillery  announced 
Jane  26.    the  tardy  movement  of  the  Austrians  for  its  relief. 
uo/isi  The  battle  took  place  on  the  following  day,  on  the 
ml  33I  P^siins  of  Fleurus,  already  signalized  by  a  victory  of 
Th.  vi.      Marshal  Luxembourg:  in  1690,  and  was  one  of  the 

393  395  •  o  •^    ' 

396!      '  most  important  of  the  whole  war.^ 

The  French  army,  which  was  eighty-nine  thou- 
Battle  of  sand  strong,  was  posted  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
jm"e'^26  ^^^^  ^^  Charlcroi,  now  become,  instead  of  a  source 
of  weakness,  a  pot7it  d'appui  to  the  Republicans. 
Their  position  very  nearly  resembled  that  of  Napo- 
leon at  Leipsic ;  but  the  superiority  of  force  on  that 
occasion,  secured  a  very  different  result  to  the  AlHee 
from  that  which  now  awaited  their  arms.  The  Im- 
perialists, adhering  to  their  system  of  attacking  the 
enemy  at  all  points,  divided  their  forces  into  five 
columns,  intending  to  assail  at  the  same  moment  all 
parts  of  the  Republican  position  ;  a  mode  of  attack 
at  all  times  hazardous,  but  especially  so  when  an 
inferior  is  engaged  with  a  superior  force.  The  battle 
commenced  on  the  26th,  at  daybreak,  and  continued 
with  great  vigour  throughout  the  whole  day.  The 
first  column,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  attacked  the  left  of  the  French  under  Ge- 
neral Montaign,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  village 
of  Fontaine  Leveque ;  but  the  Republicans  being 
there  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  succeeded  in  main- 
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ling  their  ground,    and  repulsed   the  repeated  chap. 
fges  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.     During  a  success-     ^^^' 
charge,  however,  the  French  horse  were  them-    1794. 
'es  assailed   by   the  Austrian   cuirassiers,    and 
7eu  back  in  confusion  upon  the  infantry,  who 
dually  lost  ground,  and  at  length  were  compelled 
Ul  back  to  the  heights  in  front  of  Charieroi. 
3  moment  was  critical,  for  the  Austrians  were  on 
point  of  carrying  the  village  of  Marchiennes-au- 
at,  which  would  have  intercepted  the  whole  com- 
lications  of  the  Republican  ^army ;  but  Jourdan, 
med  at  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter, 
ed  up  Eleber  to  support  his  left.    That  intrepid 
jral  hastily  erected  several  batteries  to  meet  the 
ay's  fire,  and  moved  forward  Bernadotte,*  the 
ined  King  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  several 
alions  to  the  support  of  Montaign.    The  Allies, 
3r  Latour  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  being  un- 
lotted  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  find-*  Jom.  v. 
themselves  vigorously  assailed  both  in  front  andToui.ivV 
if  fell  back  from  their  advanced  position,  and^^'^^j^^- 
re  four  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  ground  gained  399, 4oi. 
lat  quarter  had  been  abandoned.' 
^ile  these  events  were  going  forward  on  the 
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CHAP,  post  of  Fleurus,  with  its  great  redoubt,  stood  promi- 

_Eli— nent  in  the  midst  of  the  allied  forces,  exposed  to 

^'^^^-    attack  both  in  front  and  flank.     The  consequence 

of  this  was,  that  the  great  redoubt  was  on  the  point 

of  being  taken,  and  the  French  divisions  in  the 

centre  were  already  in  full  retreat,  when  Jourdan 

hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger  with  six  battalions, 

who  were  formed  in  close  columns,  and  checked  the 

advance  of  the  enemy.     The  French  cavalry,  under 

Dubois,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  Imperial 

infantry,  overthrew  4;hem,  and  captured  fifty  pieces 

of  cannon :  but  being  disordered  by  their  rapid  ad- 

>  Jom.  V.   vance,  they  were  immediately  after  attacked  by  the 

149!      '  Austrian  cuirassiers,  who  not  only  routed  the  victors, 

SSf  Th.   ^^*  retook  the  whole  artillery,  and  drove  them  back 

yi.  401.     in  confusion  upon  their  own  lines.* 

Meanwhile  the  allied  left,  under  Beaulieu,  made 
Sacoess  of  the  most  brilliant  progress.  After  various  attacks^ 
trilns  Ml  the  village  of  Lambusart  was  carried,  and  the  enemy's 
the  left,  forces,  for  the  most  part,  driven  across  the  Sambre; 
but  the  vigorous  fire  of  the  French  artillery  prevaited 
the  Allies  from  debouching  from  the  village,  or  ob- 
taining complete  success  in  that  quarter.  As  it  was^ 
however,  the  situation  of  the  Republicans  was  d»d- 
vantageous  in  every  quarter.  The  right,  under 
Moreau,  was  driven  back,  and  in  great  part  had 
recrossed  the  river ;  the  left,  under  Montaign,  had 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  almost  entirely 
gone  over  to  the  other  bank ;  while  the  forces  in  the 
centre  had  been  in  part  compelled  to  recede,  and 
the  great  redoubt  was  in  danger  of  being  carried. 
Four  divisions  only,  those  of  Lefebvre,  Championnet, 
Kleber,  and  Daurier,  were  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy ;  when  Cobourg,  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Charleroi,  and  fettered  by  the  secret  in- 
structions he  had  received  to  risk  as  little  as  possible 
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before  retiring  from  Flanders,  ordered  a  retreat  at  chap. 
all  points.     Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of.  ^^^* 


Jourdan,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  Prince    1704. 
of  Orange,  instead  of  drawing  back  his  wing  when 
he  found  it  too  far  advanced,  had  united  with  thc»  Jom.  ▼ 
centre  to  attack  Fleurus,  and  the  main  body  of  thel^^'y^^ 
French  army,  while  Beaulieu  pressed  them  on  the^i'402. 
other  side,  the  success  would  have  been  rendered  332. 
complete,  and  a  glorious  victory  achieved.^ 

But  nothing  is  so  perilous  as  to  evince  any  symp- 
toms of  vacillation  after  a  general  engagement.  The^^j.^^^^ 
battle  of  Fleurus  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle;  the  treat 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  being  between  defeated!^ 
four  thousand  and  five  thousand  men  to  each  side  ; 
the  French  had  given  way  on  both  wings,  the  centre 
with  difficulty  maintained  its  ground,  and  the  Impe- 
rialists only  retreated  because  the  fall  of  Charleroi 
had  removed  the  object  for  which  they  fought ;  and 
the  secret  instructions  of  their  general  precluded 
him  from  adopting  any  course,  how  brilliant  and 
inviting  soever,  which  promised  to  be  attended  with 
any  hazard  to  the  army.     Nevertheless,  it  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.   The 
loss  of  Flanders  immediately  followed  a  contest  which 
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CHAP.  Mons  was  shortly  after  evacuated,  and  the  Allies, 
^^^-  .abandoning  the  whole  fortresses  which  they  hadcon- 


1794.  quered,  to  their  own  resources,  concentrated  in  front 
July  6  and^j,  ^^.^gg^jg  Scvcral  actions  took  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  between  the  rearguard  of  the  Allies 
and  the  French  columns  at  Mount  St  John,  Brainela 
162,"'62!  Leude,  and  Sambre ;  but,  at  length,  finding  himself 
^"^Hard  ^"^We  to  maintain  his  position  without  concentnt- 
iii.  23. 24.  ing  his  forces.  Prince  Cobourg  abandoned  Brussels, 
405, 406.  and  fell  back  behind  the  DyleJ 

It  was  not  without  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
Efforts  of  ^f  ^^®  British  government  to  prevent  them,  that 
the  British  thege  ruiuous  divisions  broke  out  among  the  allied 
ment  to    powcrs  in  Flaudcrs.    Immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
ther  t^hF  19th  April  was  signed,  LordMalmesbury,  theEnglisli 
alliance,    ambassador,  set  out  from  the  Hague  for  Maestricht, 
where  conferences  were  opened  with  the  Prussian 
minister  Haugwitz,  and  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries. 
Their  object  was  to  induce  the  Prussian  forces  to 
leave  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  decisive  operations  in  Flanders.      These 
demands  were  so  reasonable,  and  so  strictly  in  uni- 
son with  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  recent 
treaty,  that  the  Prussian  minister  could  not  avoid 
agreeing  to  them,  and  engaged  to  procure  orders 
from  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  that  effect.     But  Moel- 
lendorf,  acting  in  obedience  to  secret  orders  from 
his  court,  declined  to  obey  the  requisition  of  the 
plenipotentiaries,  and  engaged  in  a  fruitless  and 
feigned  expedition  towards  Eayserslautem  and  Sarre 
Louis,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
his  antagonist,  Jourdan,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
was  hastening  by  forced  marches  to  the  decisive 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.     When  the  dan- 
ger  became  more  threatening,  and  the  Emperor  him* 
self  had  repaired  to   the  neighbourhood  of  Char- 
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leroi,  to  make  head  against  the  accumulating  masses  chap. 
ofthe  Republicans,  the  same  requisitions  were  re-    ^^'^' 


newed  in  a  still  more  pressing  strain  by  the  English  179). 
and  Dutch  ministers.*  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
IVussian  general  betook  himself  to  one  subterfuge 
after  another,  alleging  that,  by  menacing  Sarre 
Louis  and  Landau,  he  succoured  the  common  cause 
more  effectually,  than  if  he  brought  his  whole  forces 
to  the  walls  of  Charleroi,  and  at  length,  when  driven 
From  that  pretext,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  leave 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  ministers  of  the  mari- 
time powers  upon  this  broke  out  into  bitter  com- 
plaints at  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and  reproached  the  marshal 
with  a  fact  which  they  had  recently  discovered,  that, 
instead  of  sixty-two  thousand  men  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  and  paid  for  by  the  Allies,  only  thirty-two 
thousand  received  daily  rations  at  the  army.  The 
bad  faith  of  the  Prussians  was  now  apparent,  they 
were  reproached  with  it.  Moellendorf  denied  the 
charge;  recriminations  ensued  on  both  sides;  atin^^^y 
length  they  separated  mutually  exasperated;  and^'*^'..^^; 
Lord  Comwallis  declared  he  would  suspend  thee, 7. 
payment  of  the  British  subsidy.^ 
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CHAP.  Scheldt,  was  blockaded,  and  the  island  of  Cadsand 
•_^X!l«  overrun  by  the  Republicans,  who  crossed  the  arm  of 
1794.   i\^Q  gea  which  separated  it  from  the  mainland  by 
swimming.      Clairfait,  although  reinforced  by  six 
thousand  English,  who  had  rapidly  marched  from 
Ostend,  under  Lord  Moira,  found  himself  unable  to 
make  head  against  Pichegru ;  the  old  German  tactics 
of  carrying  on  war  by  a  series  of  positions,  which  suc- 
ceeded against  the  inconsiderable  forces  of  Prussia, 
even  when  guided  by  the  genius  of  Frederick,  totally 
failed  when  opposed  to  the  vehement  ardour  and 
inexhaustible  numbers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies. 
After  in  vain  attempting,  in  conjunction  with  Co- 
bourg,  to  cover  Brussels,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Dyle ;  while  the  Duke  of  York 
also  retired  in  the  same  direction,  and  encamped 
between  Malines  and  Louvain.     The  retreat  of  the 
allied  forces  enabled  the  victorious  armies  of  Pichegru 
and  Jourdan  to  unite  their  forces  at  Brussels,  where 
they  met  on  the  10th  July.     And  thus,  by  a  series 
July  10.    ^f  energetic  movements  and  glorious  contests,  were 
two  armies,  which  a  short  time  before  had  left  the 
»  jom.  ▼.  extremities  of  the  vast  line  extending  from  Philip- 
155,102.  yjiig  tQ  Dunkirk,  enabled  to  unite    their  victori- 

1  n.  VI.  ' 

406.  TouLous  forccs  for  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Ran- 

iv.  334,        J  ,  '^  ^ 

335.         ders.' 

The  Austrian  cabinet  at  this  period  entertained  se- 
Views  of  rious  thoughts  of  peace.  The  opinion  was  very  ge- 
theCabinetneral  ou  the  continent  that  the  fearful  enerffv  and 

of  Vienna  ,  .  ,  ^-^ 

at  this  pe-  bloody  proscriptions  of  Robespierre  had  considerably 
calmed  the  effervescence  of  the  Revolution,  and  that 
his  stern  and  relentless  hand  was  alone  adequate  to 
restrain  its  excesses  and  restore  any  thing  like  a  re- 
gular government  at  Paris.  These  ideas  received  a 
strong  confirmation  from  the  speech  which  he  deliver- 
ed on  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  Supreme  Being;  it 
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was  known  that  he  had  moderated  many  of  the  ener-  chap. 
getic  plans  of  foreign  invasion  projected  hy  Carnot,  ^^^ 
and  that  his  brother  had  used  his  influence  to  preserve  1794. 
Piedmont  and  the  north  of  Italy  from  an  incursion, 
at  a  time  when  the  Allies  were  little  in  a  condition 
to  have  resisted  it.  The  Imperial  government  was 
really  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate their  armies  and  attention  upon  Poland, 
irhich  was  hourly  approaching  the  crisis  of  its  fate ; 
md  a  large  force  had  already  entered  Gallicia,  where 
they  professed  their  intention  of  coming  as  deliverers, 
md  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of 
Jiat  province.  Unable  to  bear,  any  more  than  Prussia, 
the  weight  of  a  double  contest  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Vistula,  and,  deeming  the  latter  more  material  to 
ihe  interests  of  the  monarchy  than  the  former,  they 
lad  definitively  determined  at  Vienna  on  the  aban- 
ionment  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  were  now 
>nly  desirous  of  extricating  themselves  from  a  con- 
est  in  which  neither  honour  nor  profit  was  to  be 
rained.  A  secret  understanding  in  consequence 
ook  place  between  Cobourg  and  the  French  gene- 
'als,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  the  Aus- 
rians  should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  retreat  to 
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CHAP.  Flanders^  alleging  as  a  reason  the  inconstancy  and 
^^^*  .disaffection  of  its  inhabitants.   "  To  behold  a  people 


1794.  so  infatuated/'  said  Count  Metternich,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  the  great  diplomatic  leader,  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  '*  as,  notwithstanding  the  most  pres^ng 
exhortations  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion, their  independence,  and  property,  refuse  to 
move,  and  voluntarily  place  their  necks  under  the 
1  jj^^  ...  yoke,  singing  Ca  Ira,  is  a  phenomenon  reserved  for 
7, 33.       these  days  of  desolation/*' 

The  English  forces,  now  entirely  detached  from 
Dirergtng  their  allics,  were  posted  behind  the  canal  of  Ma- 
tbe^Eng-  lines,  and  they  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand 
A^rUn   B^*^®^  ^°^  Hanoverians,  and  fifteen  thousand  Dutch, 
forces.      Their  object  was,  by  remaining  on  the  defensive,  to 
retfr^to-  covcr  Antwerp  and  Holland ;  while  the  Austrians 
wwdsHoi- j.gj.jpgj  by  Tir lemon t  upon  Liege.    In  this  way,  while 
the  Republicans  remained  with  the  centre  at  Brus- 
sels, and  their  wings  extending  from  Wilworde  to 
Namur,  their  adversaries  retired  by  diverging  lines 
towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  every  succes- 
sive day^s  march  carried  them  further  from  each 
other ;  a  state  of  affairs,  of  all  others  the  most  cala- 
mitous, in  presence  of  an  enterprizing  enemy.    The 
English  were  intent  only  on  covering  Antwerp  and 
Holland ;  the  Imperialists  on  drawing  nearer  to  their 
resources  at  Cologne  and  Coblentz ;  neither  recol- 
lected, that  by  separating  their  forces,  they  gave  the 
enemy  the  means  of  crushing  either,  separately,  at 
pleasure,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  a  salient  posi- 
•  Jom.  V.   *^^">  which  would  soon  render  both  the  provinces 
162, 170.  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  United  Provinces  un- 
ass!  *^'   tenable.* 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  opposition  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  previous 
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energy  of  their  measures,  the  Committee  of  Public  chap. 
Safety  arrested  their  army  in  the  career  of  victory,.  ^^^ 


and  paralysed  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in    ^794. 
possession  of  an  internal  line  of  communication,  at  inactivity 
the  moment  when  their  enemies  were  disunited  and  French. 
incapable  of  rendering  each  other  any  assistance. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  secret  understanding  with 
Prince  Cobourg,  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
On  the  15th  July,  the  canal  of  Malines  was  forced 
after  an  inconsiderable  resistance  by   the  Dutch 
troops^  and  the  Duke  of  York  retired  to  Antwerp, 
which  was  soon  after  evacuated,  and  his  whole  forces 
concentrated  towards  Breda  for  the  defence  of  Hol- 
land.    On  the  other  wing,  Jourdan,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  reality,  pursued  his  advantages  against 
Gobourg ;  and  after  several  inconsiderable  engage- 
ments with  the  rear-guard,  Liege  and  Tongres  were 
evacuated,  and  the  Austrians   retired  behind  the 
Meuse,      But  with  these  exceptions  nothing  was 
attempted  by  the  Republicans  for  several  weeks,  >  Toui.  ir. 
while  the  government  waited  the  reduction  of  Va-yfi62,i65, 
lenciennes  and  the  other  places  captured  by  the  Allies  ^^o,  i74. 
on  the  frontier  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.^ 
To  hasten  their  reduction,  a  bloody  decree  was 
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CHAP,  no  right  to  decree  the  dishonour  of  another  nation;" 
^^^'    .and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  under  Garnet's 
1794.    direction,  feeling  the  iniquity  of  the  measure,  took 
advantage  of  fictitious  delays  to  allow  the  garrisons 
to  capitulate  on  the  usual  terms.     General  Scherer 
collected  a  body  of  troops  from  the  interior  and  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  and  formed  the  siege  suc- 
cessively of  Landrecy,  Quesnoy,  Conde,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, all  of  which  fell,  after  a  trifling  resistance. 
May  30.    before  the  end  of  August.     At  the  same  time  a  de- 
cree was  passed  by  the  Convention,  prohibiting  their 
armies  from  giving  quarter  to  the  English  who  might 
fall  into  their  hands.     ^*  Republican  soldiers,^  said 
Barere,  "  you  must,   when  victory  shall  put  into 
your  power  either  English  or  Hanoverians,  strike 
without  mercy ;  not  one  of  them  ought  to  return  to 
the  traitorous  territory  of  England,  or  to  be  brought 
into  France.     Let  the  English  slaves  perish,  but  let 
'^^^•g^^^^- Europe  be  free.*'    To  this  decree  the  Duke  of  York 
1793.    '    replied,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  worthy  of  the  nati(Hi 
1704, 145.'  whose  forces  he  led,  and  the  cause  with  which  he 
Th*vH^74  ^^  entrusted,  ordering  all  French  captives  to  be 
Toui. iv.    treated  with  the  same  humanity  as  before.*'     This 

QQQ         1fin\ 

T.  172.    '  generous  conduct  had  the  desired  effect;  the  humane 

*  He  stated  in  that  noble  document,  *'  The  National  CooTcntioBfaas 
just  passed  a  decree  that  their  soldiers  shall  give  no  quarter  to  the  Bri- 
tish or  Hanoverian  troops.  His  Royal  Highness  anticipates  the  in- 
dignation and  horror  which  has  naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
brave  troops  whom  he  addresses  upon  receiving  this  information.  He 
desires,  however,  to  remind  them,  that  mercy  to  the  vanqoisbed  is  the 
brightest  gem  in  a  soldier*s  character,  and  exhorts  them  not  to  suffer 
their  resentment  to  lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty  on  thdr 
part  which  may  sully  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  in  the  world. 
In  all  the  wars  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  existed  between  the 
English  and  French  nations,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
each  other  in  the  light  of  generous  as  well  as  brave  enemies;  while  the 
Hanoverians,  the  allies  of  the  former,  have  shared  for  above  a  centniy 
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efforts  of  the  English  commanders  were  seconded  by  chap. 
the  corresponding  feelings  of  the  French  oflScers,.  ^^^' 


and  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  treated  with    1794. 
the  same  humanity  as  before   the  issuing  of  the 
bloody  decree. 

While  the  fortune  of  war,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, was  thus  decisively  inclining  to  the  Eepublican  operations 
side  on  the  northern,  events  of  minor  importance,  ^  5*»« 
but  still  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  the  French  disastera 
arms,  occurred  on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontier.  o°°^2"*^°^ 
The  dubious  conduct,  or  rather  evident  defection  of ^®s»^^°  ^^ 
Prussia,  paralysed  all  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 
Sixty  thousand  Prussians  and  Saxons  were  assem- 
bled round  Mayence,  and  along  the  Nahe ;  and  the 
departure  of  Jourdan,  with  forty  thousand,  to  rein- 
force the  army  on  the  Sambre,  offered  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  resuming  offensive  operations  with  a 
preponderating  force  on  the  Moselle.     Only  two 
divisions  at  a  distance  from  each  other  remained 
between  Thionville  and  Kayserslautern  ;  and  though 
the  government  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  rein- 
force them,  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to 
raise  the  one  to  twenty,  and  the  other  to  ten  thou- 
sand men.     Nor  was  the  superiority  less  decisive  on 
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CHAP,  formed  the  cordon   from  BUle  to  Mayence;  aud 
^^^  .seventy  thousand  more  were  prepared  for  active  ope- 


1794.   rations,  while  the  force  in  the  field  under  General 

Michaud,  to  oppose  them,  was  only  thirty-six  thou- 

ig^Q    ysand,  supported  by  fifty  thousand  still  retained  in 

232, 250.  garrison  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  French  go?em- 

177, 184.  ment.* 

Yet,  with  this  immense  superiority  of  force,  tbe 
Inactivity  Allies  did  nothing.     Instead  of  assembling,  as  they 
^[^®^'"*' might  easily  have  done,  eighty  thousand  men,  to  at- 
tack the  centre  of  the  French  lines  on  the  Rhine,  and 
relieve  the  pressure  which  operated  so  severely  on  * 
the  Sambre,  they  contented  themselves  with  detach- 
ing  a  small  force  to  dislodge  the  Republican  post  at 
May  23,    Morlautcm.  A  slight  advantage  was  gained  at  Kay* 
*7^-       serslautem  over  the  Republican  division  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  gorges;  and  General  Michaad, 
unable  to  make  head  against  such  superior  forces, 
retired  to  the  intrenchments  of  the  Queich,  wlifle 
the  army  of  the  Moselle  resumed  the  positions  it 
had  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign.    Shortly  after  Michaud  received  poweriiil 
reinforcements,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
resuming  the  offensive;  while  the  British  ambassa- 
dor made  vain  attempts  to  stimulate  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  execute  the  part  assigned  him  in  tbe 
treaty  of  the  Hague.     The  whole  attention  of  Prus- 
sia was  fixed  on  Poland,  and   the  movements  of 
General  Kosciusko;  and  nothing  could  induce  its 
government  to  give  any  directions  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  till  after  the  fall  of 
Charleroi,  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  the  reinforce- 
s  jom.  V.   ™®^t  Q^  ^^®  Republican  armies  on  the  Rhine,  had 
177, 189.  rendered  it  impossible  to  resume  the  offensive  with 
232, 2^.  any  prospect  of  advantage.^ 
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In  the  south,  the  reduction  of  Lyons  and  Toulon,   chap. 
by  rendering  disposable  the  forces  employed  in  the.   ^^^ 


riege  of  these  cities,  gave  an  early  and  decisive  1794. 
superiority  to  the  Republican  arms.  The  levies  pperatiom 
ordered  in  September,  1793,  had  brought  such  aumont. 
accession  of  strength  to  their  forces,  that  in  the 
middle  of  April  the  army  of  the  Alps  amounted  to 
seventy-five  thousand  combatants.  Piedmont,  men- 
aced with  invasion  by  this  formidable  force,  had 
only  at  its  command  a  body  of  forty  thousand  men, 
spread  over  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  summit  of 
the  Alps,  from  Savona  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  an 
loxiliary  Austrian  force,  ten  thousand  strong,  in 
he  interior.  The  great  superiority  of  the  French 
yrceB  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  instantly 
ommenced  the  invasion  of  Italy;  but  pressed  in 
ther  quarters,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Oder  the  directions  of  Robespierre,  contented  them- 
dves  with  enjoining  their  commanders  to  drive  the 
lemy  over  the  Alps,  and  get  possession  of  all  the 
isses,  leaving  to  a  future  year  the  long  wished  for 
mption  into  the  Italian  provinces.  The  first  ope- 
.tions  of  the  Republicans  were  not  successful. 
eneral  Sarret,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand 
ilsed  at  the  Little  St  Bernard,  while 
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CHAP.   Alps,  separating  Piedmont  from  Savoy  fell  into  the 
^  ^'  .possession  of  the  Republican   generals;   and  the 


1794.    keys  of  Italy  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
government. 

Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Republicans  less 
Great  sue- guccessful  on  the  frontiers  of  Nice.  The  counsek 
Napoleon  of  the  leaders  were  there  directed  by  General  Buona- 
wnainthePS^rt®*  whosc  extraordinary  military  abilities  had 
^ritime  already  given  him  an  ascendency  far  beyond  his  ranL 
His  design  was  to  turn  Saorgio  by  its  lefit,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  its  garrison,  by  the  great  road 
from  over  the  Col  di  Tende.  The  attacking  force 
was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Massena,  broke  up 
on  the  first  April,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
pass  between  Saorgio  and  the  sea;  the  second,  com- 
posed  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  immediate 
directions  of  Dumorbion,  remained  in  front  of  the 
enemy ;  while  the  third,  of  equal  force,  was  destined 
to  gain  the  upper  extremity  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Vesubia,  and  communicate  with  the  army  of  Savoy 
by  Isola.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  Massena 
traversed  the  neutral  territory  of  Genoa,  and  after 
a  hardy  march  as  far  as  Garessio,  found  himself 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  posted  in  intrenched  camps  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountains.  Guided  by  the  intrepid  Colonel 
Rusca,  an  ardent  chasseur  and  well  acquainted  with 
these  Alpine  ridges,  he  boldly  pursued  his  successes, 
and  by  a  skilful  combination  of  all  his  force,  suc- 
ceeded in  storming  the  redoubts  of  the  Col  Ardente. 
In  vain  the  Piedmontese  received  the  assailants  with 
a  shower  of  stones  and  balls;  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  impetuosity  of  the  Republicans,  and  Mas- 
sena, pursuing  his  successes,  reached  Tanardo,  and 
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the  heights  which  commanded  the  pass  of  the  Briga.  chap. 
Rusca,  familiar  with  the  country,  vehemently  urged,  ^^^* 


his  commander  to  direct  some  battalions  to  descend    1794. 
to  the  convent  of  St  Dalmazia,  seize  the  great  road, 
destroy  the  bridges,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  great 
body  of  the  enemy  posted  at  the  camp  atBauss;  but 
this  appeared  too  hazardous  a  measure  to  Massena, 
who  preferred  the  certain  advantage  of  rendering 
OQavoidable  the  evacuation  of  Saorgio,  without  risk, 
to  the  perilous  attempt  of  compelling  a  force  nearly 
jqual  to  his  own  to  surrender.     Meanwhile,  the  at- 
ack  of  the  centre,  under  Dumorbion,  had  been 
attended  with  equal  success ;    and  the  Sardinian 
3rces  pressed  in  front,  and  menaced  in  rear,  evacu- April  28. 
.ted  the  famous  camp  of  Rauss,  and  fell  back  to- 
wards the  Col  di  Tende.     Dumorbion's  leading  co- 
lunns  approached  the  fort  of  Saorgio,  at  the  same 
ime  that  Massena's  forces  appeared  on  the  heights 
mmediately  overhanging  it  behind;  and  this  cele-i  Botta,i. 
irated  post,  almost  impregnable  in  front,  but  desti-j^^^^^' 
ate  of  any  defence  against  the  forces  of  the  Repub-204, 209, 
leans,  now  perched  on  the  rocks  in  its  rear,  sur-yi.  283. 
•epdered  at  the  first  summons^ 

Meanwhile,  the  French  left  successfully  ascended 
he  Yesubia,  and  after  a  vehemcpt  resistance,  therbeSar- 
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CHAP,  and  although  the  Col  di  Tende  was  more  brayely 
__J^Xi_ contested,  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  division 
1794.   of  French  on  their  left  spread  a  panic  among  the 
Piedmontese  troops,  which  speedily  led  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  position.     Thus,  the  Republicaiu, 
before  the  end  of  May,  were  masters  of  all  the 
passes  through  the  maritime  Alps  ;  and  while,  froD 
the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis,  they  threatened  a  de- 
scent upon  the  valley  of  Susa  and  the  capital,  from 
the  Col  di  Tende,  they  could  advance  straight  to 
the  siege  of  the  important  fortress  of  Coui.    Napo- 
leon,  whose  prophetic  eye  already  anticipated  the 
triumphs  of  1796,  in  vain  urged  the  government  to 
unite  the  victorious  armies  in  the  valley  of  the  Stan, 
and   push   on    immediately  with    their  combined 
strength  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.     The  reverse  at 
Kayserslautern  induced  them  to  withdraw  ten  thoo- 
sand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  support  the 
troops  on  the  Rhine;  and  Dumorbion,  satisfied  with 
the  laurels  he  had  won,  and  with  energies  enfeebled 
by  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  ulterior  ope- 
rations.    After  so  brilliant  a  d^ut^  the  Republican 
forces   failed   even  in   reducing  the  little  fort  rf 
1  Bot.  L    £^iles,  on  the  eastern  descent  of  Mont  Cenis ;  and 
186, 187.  for  the  three  summer  months,  the  victorious  troope 
211,214.  reposed  from  their  fatigues  on  the  heights  whid 
282.^**     they  had  won  above  the  clouds.* 

On  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the  war  assumed  still 
Wariiithe™^^®  decisivc  features.  The  reduction  of  Toolon 
Eastern  enabled  the  central  government  to  detach  General 
Great  finl  Dugommicr  with  half  the  forces  employed  in  its 
cdUeL^f  siege,  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  eastern  Pyrenees; 
lardf ^^  and  it  was  resolved  to  act  offensively  at  both  extre- 
mities of  that  range  of  mountains.  During  the 
winter  months  incessant  exertions  were  made  to  re- 
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emit  the  aimies,  which  the  immense  levies  of  the  chap. 
R^ablic  enabled  the  southern  departments  to  do  to.  ^^^' 


mdi  a  degree,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,    ^794. 
lotwithstanding  their  reverses,  they  were  greatly 
uperior  in  number  to  their  opponents ;  while  the 
ipuiish  government,  destitute  of  energy,  and  ex- 
ansted  by  the  exertions  they  had  already  made, 
we  unable  to  maintain  their  forces  at  the  former 
implement.     Before   the  end  of  the  year   1793) 
liej  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  above 
Ll2,000,000  sterling  of  paper  money,  secured  on 
he  produce  of  the  tobacco  tax ;  but  all  their  efforts 
0  recruit  their  armies  from  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
ty having  proved  ineffectual,  they  were  compelled 
0  take  the  foreigners  employed  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
OQ  into  their  service,  and  augment  the  number  of 
heir  mercenary  troops.    Every  thing  on  the  Repub-i  jom.  t. 
lean  side  indicated  the  energy  and  resolution  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
iang,  every  thing  on  the  Spanish,  the  decrepitude  scH.Th. 
ad  vacillation  of  a  declining  state.     Between  such  279.   ' 
)wer8,  victory  could  not  long  remain  doubtful.^ 
Dug(»nmier,on  his  arrival  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  raised  by  his  successes 
action  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  encamped  ^uider^^.J^^|^J^" 
of  Perpignan  :  a  large  proportion  of  tbeatid  tou) 
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CHAP,  pected  reinforcements  had  not  arrived,  and  the  force 
^^*  .in  the  field  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thoosand 


1794.   cfiective  troops.     Before  the  end  of  Fehruaiy,  the 
French  force  was  augmented  to  sixty-five  thoosaDd 
men,  of  whom  thirty-five  thousand  were  in  a  condi- 
tion immediately  to  commence  operations.    On  the 
27th  March,  the  Republicans  broke  up  and  drew 
near  to  the  Spanish  position.     A  redoubt  on  the 
Spanish  left  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  cam- 
paign opened,  and  General  Dagobert  was  carried 
ofi^  by  the  malignant  fever  which  had  already  made 
such  ravages  in  both  armies.     The  Marquis  Ama* 
rillas  upon  that  drew  back  all  his  forces  into  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Boulon.     He  was  shortly  after 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  La  Union,  who  io- 
mediately  transferred  the  headquarters  to  Caret,  a 
good  position  for  an  attacking,  but  defective  for  a 
defending  army.     They  were  there  assailed  on  the 
SOth  April  by  the  whole  French  force;  and  ooe 
of  the  redoubts  in  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  positioo 
having  been  stormed,  the  whole  army  fell  back  in 
April  30.  confusion,  which  was  increased  into  a  total  root  on 
the  following  day,  by  the  Republican  troops  haying 
May  1.      made  themselves  masters  of  the  road  to  Bell^arde, 
the  principal  line  of  their  communication  oyer  the 
mountains  into  their  own  country.    Finding  them- 
selves cut  ofi^  from  this  route,  the^  Spaniards  were 
seized  with  one  of  those  panics  so  common  to  their 
troops  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  the  whole  army  fled 
in  confusion  over  the  hills,  and  could  be  rallied  onlj 
under  the  cannon  of  Figueras,  leaving  one  hundred 
1  Toui.  iv.  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
j^m.^y^7'  eight  hundred  mules,  and  all  their  baggage  and 
^,  226.  ammunition  to  the  victors,  whose  loss  did  not  amount 

Th.  vi.  til 

78, 279.  to  one  thousand  men.^ 
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Dagommicr  immediately  took  advantage  of  bis  chap. 
TOccesscs  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  fortresses  of_  ^^'* 


which  the  Spaniards  had  possessed  themselves  on    1794. 
the  French  territory.      Collioure   and   BellegardeDugom- 
were besieged  at  the  same  time;  and  although  the^^^uphiA 
mconsiderate  ardour  of  the  Republicans  exposed  ^^j^?^^^* 
them  to  a  severe  check  at  Port  Vcndre,  the  siege  of  taken. 
Fort  St  Elmo  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
the  garrison,  abandoned  to  its  own  resources,  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retire  to  Col- 
lioure.    Marshal  Navarro,  the  Spanish  commander, 
at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men, 
made  a  gallant  defence ;  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground  exposed  the  besiegers  to  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties;  but  the  perseverance  of  the  French 
engineers  having  transported  artillery  to  places  deem- 
ed inaccessible,  the  commander,  after  having  made  a^ay  26. 
vain  attempt  to  escape  by  sea,  which  the  tempestuous*  Toui.  iv. 
atate  of  the' weather  rendered  impracticable,  laidv.241,243. 
doim  his  arms  with  his  whole  garrison.^ 

At  the  other  extremity  of   the   Pyrenees,   the 
French  army,  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  con- invasion  of 
ttderable  forces  to  Roussillon  to  repair  the  disasters  fife*  WeJt. 
)f  the  preceding  campaign,  remained  in  the  early  **"''^  ^J^""*" 
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CHAP,  new  levies  arouud  Bayonne  afforded  every  prospect 

^^^'    of  success.     The  invasion  on  the  west  took  place  by 

1794.   the  valley  of  Bastan,  the  destined  theatre  of  more 

memorable   achievements   between   the  armies  of 

June  3.  England  and  France.  The  Bepublicans  were  di- 
vided into  three  columns,  which  successively  forced 
the  Col  di  Maya  and  the  valley  of  RoncesvaUea 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  commander  to  regain  the  position  which  be 

June  23.  had  lost;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  eight 
hundred  men,  and  soon  after  resigned  the  commtod 
of  an  army  which  was  daily  increasing  in  disorder 
and  demoralization.  The  Count  Colomera,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  was  not  more  successful 
He  in  vain  endeavoured,,  by  proclamations^  to  rooae 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  to  arms  in  their 

>  Tool.  It.  defence :    the  period  had  not  arrived  when   the 

809  810 

Jom.  T.  '  chord  of  religion  was  to  vibrate  through  everj 
2^'  and  *Sp^^^<3^  heart,  and  rouse  the  nation  to  glorious  efiorts 
Ti.  143.     in  the  cause  of  European  freedom.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  French  drove  the 
Great  sue- Spaniards  out  of  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  BastaOi 
tibeRepub.  forced  the  heights  of  St  Marcial,  captured  the  in- 
tus'^iur   ^^^"^^^  camp  and  fortified  posts  on  the  Bidaseoe, 
ter.         defended  by  twohundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pushed 
"  ^    '    on  to  Fontarabia,  which  surrendered  on  the  first  sum- 
mons.    Following  up  the  career  of  success,  they  ad- 
vanced to  St  Sebastian;  and  that  important  fbrtreflB> 
though  garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred  regolir 
August  4.  troops,  capitulated  without  firing  a  shot.     Colomert 
took  post  at  Tolosa,  to  cover  the  roads  leadiog  to 
Pampeluna  and  Madrid ;  but  at  the  first  appearanee 
of  the  enemy  the  whole  infantry  took  to  flight,  and 
left  the  cavalry  alone  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the 
enAny,  who,  by  a  gallant  charge,  succeeded  in  ar- 
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resting  the  advance  of  the  pursuers.    By  these  sue-  chap. 
cesses  the  French  were  firmly  posted  in  the  Spaniah    ^^^ 
territoryt  u^d  their  wants  amply  supplied  from  the    ^'^^' 
great  magazines  and  stores,  both  of  ammunition  and 
proTisions,  which  fell  into  their  hands  in  the  fortified 
places  on  the  frontier.     The  English  historian,  who 
recoants  the  facility  with  which  these  victories  were 
achieved  by  the  inexperienced  troops  of  France,  can- 
not help  filing  a  conscious  pride  at  the  recollection 
d  the  very  difierent  actions  of  which  that  country 
was  afterwards  the  theatre,  and  at  marking  in  the^ 
scenes  of  Spanish  disgrace  the  destined  theatre  of  162. 
British  glory .^ 

While  these  events  were  occurriug  in  Biscay,  suc- 
cesses still  more  decisive  were  gained  on  the  eastern  siege  and 
frontier.    Twenty  thousand  of  the  Republicans  were  seUeT  ^ 
employed  in  theblockade  of  Bellegarde ;  and  theCata-  s^^^®- 
kmians,  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  when  their 
hearths  were  threatened,  turned  out  in  great  num- 
bers to  reinforce  the  army  of  La  Union.  After  three 
months  of  incessant  efforts,  the  Spanish  commander 
deemed  his  troops  sufficiently  reinstated  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  attempt  the  relief  of  Bellegarde, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     The 
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CHAP,  the  enemy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Spaniards, 
^^^'    after  having  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  were 
1794.    compelled  to  retreat,  and  Bellegarde,  seeing  no  pro- 
spect of  relief,  capitulated  a  few  days  afterwiurds. 
The  Spanish  general  excused  himself  for  the  bad 
success  of  his  arms,  by  alleging  the  insubordination 
and  misconduct  of  the  troops.     **  Without,**  said  he^ 
in  his  report  to  government,  **  consideration,  without 
obeying  their  chiefs  or  their  officers,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  retain  them,  the  soldiers  took  to  flight,  after 
having  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  their  armB." 
30^ 33.'  ^'  -^  battalion  was  ordered  to  be  decimated  for  its 
jom.  vi    cowardice,  and  La  Union,  despairing  of  success,  soli- 
Th/vii.  92.  cited  his  dismissal.^ 

Discouraged  by  such  repeated  reverses,  the  Spa- 
Ineffectual  nish  government  made  proposals  of  peace ;  but  the 
for?«^e   terms  were  deemed  so  inadmissable  by  the  Commit- 
s^^lLds.  ^^^  ^^  Public  Safety,  that  they  ordered  Dugommier 
to  give  their  answer  from  the  cannons*  mouth.    In 
the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  commander  had  leisure 
to  strengthen  his  positions.    Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  two  lines,  arranged  along  a 
succession  of  heights  nearly  seven  leagues  in  extent, 
presented  a  front  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  while 
a  smaller  intrenched  camp  in  the  rear,  around  R- 
gueras,  afforded  a  secure  asylum  in  case  of  disast^. 
But  the  result  proved  how  rare  it  is  that  a  position 
of  that  description,  how  strong  soever  to  appearance, 
is  capable  of  arresting  an  enterprizing  and  able  as- 
sailant.    The  artillery,  perched   upon  eminences, 
produced    but   an    inconsiderable   effect,   with  its 
plunging  shot,  on  the  masses  in  the  valleys  beneath; 
while  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the 
3^  jomyvi.  different  parts  of  the  line  rendered  a  disaster  in  any 
124, 125.  quarter  extremely  probable,*  from  the  superior  forces 
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rhich  the  enemy  coold  bring  to  bear  upon  one  chap. 
Joint;  and  if  it  occurred,  hardly  reparable.  ^^^ 


On  the  night  of  the  l6th  November,  the  French  1794. 
backing  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  was  put  in  Great  de- 
notion.  It  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  Spaniards 
ight,  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  after  an^^*^^' 
idaous  march  of  eighteen  hours  over  rocks  and 
ffmpices,  drove  the  Spaniards,  under  General 
]loarten,  from  the  camp  of  La  Madeleine,  and  made 
hemselves  masters  of  the  whole  intrenchments  in 
bat  quarter;  but  the  left,  under  General  Lauret, 
m  repulsed  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  to 
rhich  he  was  opposed ;  and  when  Dugommier  was 
Teparing  to  support  him,  he  was  killed  by  a  shell 
ipom  the  central  redoubts  of  the  enemy.  This  un- 
ooked  for  disaster  for  a  time  paralysed  the  movc- 
aents  of  the  Republican  army;  but  Perignon  hav- 
Dg  been  invested  with  the  command,  moved  a 
ionsiderable  force  to  the  relief  of  Lauret,  and  with 
ome  difficulty  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situ- 
ation. But  Augereau  had  meanwhile  vigorously 
olbwed  up  his  successes.  After  giving  his  troops 
>reath,  he  moved  them  to  the  centre,  and  forced  the 
reat  redoubt,  though  bravely  defended  by  twelve 

the  result  of  which  was,  that  the*'^^"'  ''• 
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CHAP,  tracts  hardly  practicable  for  siDgle  passeiigerf,  and 
^^^  crossed  the  river  Muga  repeatedly,  with  the  water 
1794.  up  to  the  soldiers'  middle.  Arrived  in  presence  of 
the  redoubts,  he  ascended  the  mountain  Escanlai^ 
under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Spanish  redoabb^ 
and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  centiil 
intrenchment.  La  Union,  hastening  with  the  n- 
serve  to  the  redoubt  of  La  Rosere,  was  killed  on  tlie 
spot;  and  that  fort,  regarded  as  impregnable^  lur- 
ing been  stormed,  its  whole  defenders  were  pat  fa) 
the  sword.  These  disasters  discouraged  the  Spo- 
iards  along  the  whole  line.  Several  other  redonbti 
having  been  carried  by  the  bayonet,  the  defenders 
evacuated  the  remainder,  and  applied  the  torch  to 
their  mines.  In  a  few  minutes,  twenty  bastions,  cos* 
structed  with  infinite  labour,  were  blown  into  the  air; 
and  the  troops  charged  with  their  defence,  flying  in 
confusion  to  Figueras,  overthrew  a  column  erf  iireiii 
troops  advancing  to  their  support,  and  rushed  in  ntto 
confusion  into  the  gates  of  the  fortress.  Such  was  the 
dismay  of  the  Spaniards^  that  when  the  RepuUieio 
outposts,  a  few  days  afterwards,  approached  Figtl^ 
Not.  24.  ras,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  above  nine  thoasaad 
men,  amply  provided  with  provisions  and  stores  of 
every  sort,  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  stnnigat 
place  in  Spain,  amidst  the  general  acclamation  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  delivered  up  to  the  invadcn. 
This  unexpected  conquest  having  made  the  Frend 
masters  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Lampourdio, 
and  of  an  ample  supply  of  stores  and  artillery  of 
every  description,  preparations  were  soon  afterwards 
made  for  the  siege  of  Rosas.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  and  the  place,  in  itedf 
strong,  as  the  glorious  siege  of  1809  demonstrated, 
was  capable  of  being  reinforced  to  any  extent  by  sea. 
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Neterthelesfl^  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  Repuhli-  chap. 
cuu^  and  the  dejection  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  as-,  ^^'' 


sailants  pushed  the  siege  during  the  severest  months    1794. 
of  winter,  without  any  molestation.     The  fort  of  1795. ' 
IVinity  was  reduced  on  the  7th  January ;  and  the'j3^™*^Y' 
gvrison,  threatened  with  an  immediate  assault  hy  aToid.r.ii. 
pnusticable  breach,  retired  by  sea  in  the  beginning  20b. 
of  February,  leaving  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  .^ 

Nor  was  the  fortune  of  war  more  favourable  to 
the  Spanish  forces  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  invasion  of 
After  the  fall  of  St  Sebastian,  Colomera  endeavoured  S  of  ** 
wiAout  effect  to  rouse  the  population  of  the  Pyre- the  Span- 
nean  valleys,   and  the  Republicans   attempted   to' 
erect  Biscay  into  a  Bepublic,  to  be  independent  of 
the  Spanish  crown.   The  usual  fruits  of  democratic 
insurrection  speedily  appeared :  The  guillotine  was 
erected  at  St  Sebastian,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn 
capitulation,  the  blood  of  the  priests  and  the  nobles 
was  shed  by  the  French   commissioners,  with  as 
much  inveteracy,  as  if  Guipuzcoa  had  been  La  Ven- 
1^     Meanwhile  disease,  the  result  of  the  misery 
they  had  produced,  made  deeper  ravages  than  the 
Spanish  sword  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders ;  in  a 
short  time  above  thirty  thousand  men  perished  in 
the  hospitals.     At  length  the  Bepublican  columns  ^ 
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CHAP,  of  the  Spanish  marine ;  after  which  they  retired  to 
^^'-  .the  neighbourhood  of  St  Sebastian  and  Fontarabia, 


179^.   still  occupying  in  force  the  valley  of  Bastan. 

These  repeated  disasters,  and  the  evident  disaffec- 
They  sue  tioH  of  a  Considerable  portion  of  their  subjects,  wlio 
for  peace.  ^^^^  infected  by  the  rage  for  democratical  institiir 
tions,  at  length  disposed  the  Spanish  govomment  to 
an  accommodation.     Nor  were  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  inclined  to  insist  on  rigorous  condi- 
tions, as  the  liberation  of  two  experienced  and  vic- 
torious armies  promised  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  Republican  armies,  in  the  conquests 
which  they  meditated  to  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
With  these  dispositions  on  both  sides,  the  work  of 
negotiation  was  not  difficult ;  and  although  the  ood- 
clusion  of  the  treaty  was  deferred  to  the  succeeding 
year,  no  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken 
after  this  period.*     The  severe  winter  of  179*-5» 
which  gave  the  Republican  troops  the  mastery  of 
168.'"toui.  Holland,  closed  their  operations  on  the  snows  of  the 
V.  221.      Pyrenees. 

The  approach  of  winter,  however,  afforded  no  re- 
Renewal  of  spite  to  the  armics  on  the  northern  frontier.    After 
in  Flan-    a  delay  of  two  months,  occasioned  by  the  secret  ne- 
^®"'        gotiations  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  had  broken 
off,  the  Republican  armies  recommenced  those  active 
operations  which  their  immense  superiority  of  phy- 
sical force  speedily  rendered  decisive.   The  Army  of 
the  North  had  seventy  thousand  effective  men  under 
its  banners ;  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  noini- 
nally  145,000  strong,  presented  an  efficient  force  of 
11 6,000  men  ;  while  the  Duke  of  York,  to  cover  the 
United  Provinces,  had  hardly  fifty  thousand ;  and 
General  Clairfait,  who  had  replaced  Prince  Cobou^» 
could  only  muster  a  hundred  thousand  to  maintain 
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footing  of  the  Imperialists  in  the  Flemish  pro-  chap. 
(^.     The  French  armies  were  so  situated  that. 


|r  could  mutually  communicate  with,  and  support    ^'^* 
h  other:  the  Austrians  and  English  were  far 
Dder,  incapable  of  rendering  mutual  aid,  and 
Dated  by  long  continued  common  disaster.   But, 
sidered  morally,  the  inequality  between  the  con- 
ling  armies  was  still  greater.     On  the  one  side 
the  triumph  of  victory,  the  vigour  of  democratic 
ntion,  the  ardour  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the 
fidence  of  increasing  numbers,  and  conscious  abi- 
;  on  the  other,  the  dejection  of  defeat,  the  recri- 
ation  of  commanders,  the  jealousies  of  nations, 'Jom.vi. 
lining  numbers,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  tOTh.vii.76. 
iquated  tactics.^ 

LU  anxiety  about  their  rear  having  been  removed 
he  reduction  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  BritUh  re- 
Landrecy,  the  Republicans  in  the  end  of  August  ^jg^^^J^ 
imed  the  offensive.     The  fort  of  Eel  use  having  jf^**® 

Mcuse. 

"endered  to  General  Moreau,  the  army  of  the 
•th,  reinforced  by  his  division,  commenced  the 
Lsion  of  Holland,  while  the  States- General  obsti-  Sept.  4. 
ily  persisted  in  maintaining  half  their  troops, 
unting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  in  garrison  in 
interior^  thirty  leagues  from  the  theatre  of  wan 
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CHAP.  op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Boid-le-duc,  to  their  own  re- 

XVI. 

sources. 


1794.       Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meoae, 

Battle  of  under  Jourdan,  made  preparations  for  a  general  at- 

monde,and  tack  OH  the  Scattered  forces  of  Clairfait.  On  the  IStb, 

thl^A^is^/  the  Republicans,  divided  into  six  columns,  broke  iip^ 

trians.      and  a  number  of  partial  actions  took  place  along 

the  whole  line ;  but  the  post  of  Ayvaile  having  been 

forced  by  the  French,  the  Austrians  fell  back,  with 

the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  thirty-six  pieoei 

of  cannon ;  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 

make  a  stand,  finally  evacuated  their  positions  on  the 

Meuse,  and  retired  towards  Rolduc  and  Aix^la- 

Chapelle.   Jourdan  immediately  followed  them ;  and 

while  Kleber,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  formed  the 

blockade  of  Maestricht,  the  General  himself,  with 

a  hundred  thousand,  pressed  the  discomfited  foroei 

of  Clairfait,  now  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 

field,  from  the  confusion  and  precipitance  of  their 

retreat.     In  vain  the  Austrians  took  up  •  Bbtoag 

defensive  position  behind  the  Roer :    On  the  2d  of 

Oct.  2.     October,  the  Republican  columns  were  in  motion  st 

break  of  day,  to  assail  their  position ;  and  for  the 

first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  splendid  ipeo- 

tacle  was  exhibited  of  ninety  thousand  men  moving 

to  the  attack,  with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a 

field  day.    The  Imperialists  occupied  a  series  of 

heights  behind  the  river,  from  whence  their  nuno- 

rous  artillery  kept  up  a  destructive  plunging  fire 

upon  the  advancing  columns  of  the  French;  bat 

nothing  could  arrest  the  enthusiasm  of  the  RepuhB- 

cans.     The  French  grenadiers,  with  Bemadotteit 

32,^36,48.  t^heir  head,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  drove  the 

^J^k]'^-!^^- Austrians  from  the  opposite  heights,  while  Genenl 

84.         'Scherer,  on  the  other  wing,'  also  forced  the  passsge 
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of  the  river,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dueren.   chap. 
These  disasters  induced  Clairfait,  who  still  bravely,   ^^'' 


maintained  himself  in  the  centre,  to  order  a  general  ^'^^^* 
retreat,  which  was  eflected  before  nightfall,  with  the 
loss  of  three  thousand  men:  while  that  of  the  French 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  number. 

This  battle,  a  second  time,  decided  the  fate  of 
Hinders,  and  threw  back  the  Imperial  army  beyond  whocron 
the  Bhine.     The  Austrians,  in  haste,  crossed  that  and  Ma^e^. 
rifer  at  Mulheim,  and  Jourdan  entered  Cologne  thejjj^^^  " 
day  following,  and  soon  afterwards  extended  his  Oct.  6. 
troops  to  Bonn.     Soon  after  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
iras  seriously  undertaken,  and  such  was  the  activity 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  a  splendid  Oct.  20. 
liege  equipage,  of  two  hundred  pieces,  descended 
lie  Mouse,  and  speedily  spread  desolation  through 
lie  city.     A  large  cavern,  discovered  in  the  rock  on 
rhich  the  fort  of  St  Petre  was  situated,  gave  rise  to 
i  subterraneous  warfare,  in  which  the  French  sol- 
liers,  ever  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstan- 
«8,  speedily  distinguished  themselves,  and  acquired 
i  superiority  over  their  opponents.     At  length,  on 
November  4,  the  garrison,  despairing  of  being  re- Nov.  4. 
ieved,  capitulated,  upon  condition  of  not  serving 
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CHAP,  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Pichegro,  whose 
^^'*  .forces  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  efficient  troops, 


1794.    formed  the  siege  of  Bois-le-duc,   the  situation  of 
Active      which,  heing  at  the  confluence  of  three  streams,  was 
the  Eng.  of  importance  as  a  hase  to  their  future  operations. 
Re*l,uVu-'"''The  States-General  had  neglected  to  provide  for 
cans,  and  the  dcfencc  of  this  important  fortress ;  and  the  Duke 
hind  the,    of  York  had  not  a  man  he  could  detach  for  its 
^■*^       succour;  its  garrison  viras  too  weak  either  to  man 
the  works  or  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  siege ;  the 
Sept.  29.  fort  of  Crevecour  surrendered  almost  at  the  first 
shot,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  place  capitulated, 
Oct.  10.    after  a  resistance  disgraceful  to  the  Dutch  arms. 
After  this  success,  the  English  general  distributed  his 
troops  along  the  line  of  the  Waal,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  fortress 
of  Grave,  now  threatened  with  a  siege;  but  Pich^ro, 
continuing  his  career  of  success,  crossed  the  Mensem 
and  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allies  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  compelled  to  M 
back,  with  considerable  loss,  across  the  Waal.    After 
this  check,  the  Duke  of  York  stationed  part  of  his 
troops  in  an  intrenched  camp,  under  the  cannoo  of 
Nimeguen,  and  the  remainder  in  a  line  aromd 
Thiel,  and  between  the  Waal  and  the  Leek,  com- 
municating with  the  Dutch  corps  at  Gorcum,  in  Ae 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  remain  there  undisturbed 
during  the  winter.     Meanwhile  Pichegru  invested 
Grave  and  Venloo ;  the  latter  of  which,  though 
defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  amply  provided  with  artillery  and 
IJ^^or'r  ^™™^^ition,    surrendered  before   the   works  were 
78!  Jom*  injured,  from  the  mere  annoyance  of  the  enemfs 
Th^lii^  musketry.^ 

The  successive  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  the 
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Prussians,  and  the  open  abandonment  of  the  Low   chap. 
Countries  by  the  Austrian  troops,  which  exposed.   ^^'* 


Holland  and  Hanover  to  the  immediate  invasion  of   ^794. 
the  Republican  forces,  afforded  the  Opposition  in  the  shorts  of 
English  Parliament  a  favourable  opportunity  foriishOppo. 
lenewing  their  attacks  on   the  government;    and^^^J^^y^^^J^ 
ftey  triumphantly  observed,  that  after  twenty-seven  ^ar>  and 
months  of  bloodshed  and  combats,  the  Allies  were  Mr  put. 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  in  which  they  were 
when  Dumourier  projected  the  invasion  of  Holland. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  firmness  of  Mr  Pitt. 
*'It  matters  little,"  said  he,  **  whether  the  disasters 
which  have  arisen  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  generals,  the  intrigues  of  camps,  or  the 
jealousies  of  the  cabinets ;  the  fact  is,  that  they 
exist,  and  that  we  must  anew  commence  the  salva- 
tion of  Europe."     In  pursuance  of  this  heroic  reso- 
lution, Sir  Arthur  Paget  was  dispatched  to  Berlin, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  light  on  the  ambiguous 
and  suspicious  conduct  of  that  power,   and  Lord 
Spencer  to  Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  divert  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  from  their  alarming  intention  of  aban- 
doning the  Low  Countries.     As  soon  as  the  latter 
nobleman  arrived  at  Vienna,  he  obtained  a  private 
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CHAP.       '^^^  cabinet  of  Vienna  however,  secretly  incUned 
^v^'    to  peace,  delayed  giving  any  definite  answer  to  the 
1794.   proposals  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  meanwhile  entertained 
But  tho    secret  overtures  from  the  French  government;  while 
imdMplu-  Clairfait  received  orders  to  remain  altogether  on  the 
sian  Cabu  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Alvinzi  was  merely 
soiro  on    detached  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  co-operate 
^ri!^^  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  defence  of  Holland. 
their        Xhis  retreat  renewed  the  alarm  of  Prussia  for  her 
possessions  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  much  increased 
by  the  cessation  about  the  same  period  of  the  snb* 
sidies  from  the  English  govemmenty  who  most  justly 
declined  to  continue  their  monthly  payments  to  a 
power  which  was  doing  nothing  to   the  comnum 
cause.  Frederick  William  upon  this  withdrew  twenty 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  from  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  to  join  the  forces  which  the  Empress  Cathik 
rine  was  moving  towards  Warsaw  under  the  fiv- 
famed  Suwarrow.     The  French  immediately  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine;  the  castle  of  Rheinfels  fell  into  their  handle 
and  there  remained  nothing  to  the  Allies  of  their 
great  possessions  on  that  side  of  the  stream  but  the 
fortresses  of  Luxembourg  and  Mayence.  It  was  now 
evident  that  the  coalition  was  rapidly  approadu^f 
its  dissolution;  the  King  of  Prussia  openly  recttved 
overtures  for  peace  from  the  French  govemmeBt, 
while  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  elector  of  Mayence,  and  the  other  lesser 
potentates,  secretly  made  advances  to  the  same  ef* 
feet,  and  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  danger  of  their, 
situation,  that  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  all  the 
firmness  of  Thugut,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their 
Dec.  6.     pacific  measures.     The  5th  of  December  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  important  question 
of  peace  or  war  in  the  diet  of  the  empire.     And  each 
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was  the  consternation  generally  diffused  by  the  divi-  chap. 

MODS  of  the  Allies,  and  successes  of  the  French,  that_^Ii_ 

Iftjr-seyen  voices  then  declared  for  peace,  and  thirty-    ^794. 

tix  demanded  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  mediator. 

This  important  resolution  at  once  determined  the 

eooduct  of  Prussia.    She  now  threw  off  the  mask, 

and  established  conferences  at  B&le  preparatory  to  a 

peace;  while  England  made  unheard-of  efforts  to 

fttain  Austria  in  the  confederacy,  and  at  length,  by 

the  offer  of  a  subsidy  of  L.6,000,000,  prevailed  on 

that  power  to  maintain  her  armies  on  the  defensive^  ^^^rduu 

81   95 

on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  resume,  in  the  ensu-nb.  ' 
ing  campaign,  a  vigorous  offensive  in  Italy .^ 

The  successes  which  have  been  detailed,  great  as 
they  were,  turned  out  to  be  but  the  prelude,  on  the  siege  of 
BMt  of  the  French,  to  a  winter  campaign,  attended  fj;?^^'^"; 
Hth  still  more  decisive  results.     Towards  the  end  J"*™??!^, 
»f  October,  Pichegru  undertook  the  siege  of  Nime-andmisun! 
fuenj  the  Duke  of  York  approached  with  thirtyf^^^^^" 
housand  men,  and  by  a  vigorous  sally  upon  the^®®'?**^® 
eriegers,  who  had  the  temerity  to  open  their  trenches,  English. 
bough  the  place  was  only  invested  on  the  left  bank^^'*^^* 
f  the  Waal,  gained  an  ephemeral  success,  attended 
y  no  important  consequences.     Shortly  after,  the 
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CHAP,  follow  their  example.     Terror  seized  their  ranks; 
^^^'    they  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  hridge,  which 


was  hurned  before  the  rear-guard  had  passed  OTer; 
N^*^^*    one  regiment  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  part  of 
another,  embarked  on  a  flying  bridge,  was  stranded 
on  the  left  bank,  and  next  day  made  prisoners  by  the 
French  ;  and  this  splendid  fortress,  which  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  passage  of  the  Waal,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans.     The  Dutch  loudly  re- 
proached the  English  with  the  abandonment  of  this 
important  point,  but  apparently  without  reason;  for 
how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  was  to  maintain  himself, 
in  presence  of  seventy  thousand  French,  with  the 
Khine  in  his  rear,  when  three  times  that  force  of 
Austrians  had  deemed  themselves  insecure,  till  tbey 
had  that  river,  a  hundred  miles  further  up,  thrown 
between  them  and  the  enemy  ?     Be  that  as  it  nay, 
the  evacuation  of  Nimeguen  completed  the  misun- 
derstanding  between    the  allied  powers,  and  by 
spreading  the  belief  in  Holland  that  their  cause  was 
hopeless,  and  that  their  allies  were  about  to  abandon 
^  Toui.  V.  them,  eminently  contributed  to  the  easy  conquest  of 
jom.  Ti.    th©  United  Provinces,  which  so  soon  after  followed. 
Th'  V'^    Grave  was  immediately  besieged ;  and  Breda,  one 
176, 177.  of  the  last  of  the  Dutch  barrier  towns,  invested.^ 

The  French  army,  worn  out  with  seven  months  of 
Extraopdi. incessant  marching  and  bivouacs,  now  stood  exces- 
ti^?ef*and  sivcly  in  need  of  repose.     The  clothing  of  the  sol- 
iiwpeased  dicrs  was  in  rags,  their  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  the 
the  French  equipments  of  the  artillery,  but  for  the  supplies  receiT- 
*'™^'       ed  from  the  captured  places,  would  long  ago  have  been 
exhausted.    But  all  the  representations  of  the  gene- 
rals upon  these  points  were  overruled ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
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quest,  and  guided  by  the  enterprize  of  Carnot,  resolv-  chap* 
«l  upon  exacting  from  them  fresh  sacrifices.    Accus-    ^^^ 
tomcKi  to  find  every  difficulty  yield  to  the  devotion  of   ^794. 
the  Republican  soldiers,  they  resolved,  after  a  month's 
rest  to  the  troops,  to  prosecute  their  successes  in  the 
midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  and  to  render  the  severity 
of  the  season  the  means  of  overcoming  the  natural 
defences  of  the  Dutch  provinces.     The  first  object 
was  to  cross  the  Waal,  and,  after  driving  the  allied 
forces  over  all  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine,  penetrate 
into  Holland  by  the  Isle  of  Bommel.    For  this  pur- 
pose,  boats  had  for  some  time  past  been  collected  at 
Fort  Crevecour,  and  pontoons  and  other  materials, 
for  a  bridge  at  Bois-le-duc ;  and  the  preparations 
Saving  been  completed,  the  passage  was  commenced, 
at  daybreak,  on  the  ISth  November.     But  the  firm 
eonntenance  of  the  Allies  defeated  all  their  attempts;  ^S7'  ^^ 
and,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  Moreau,  whose  >  jom.  yi. 
uigacity  clearly  perceived  the  danger  of  persisting  in  j^^^^^f* 
;be  design,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the  army  was^?^-  Th. 
>at  into  winter  quarters,  between  the  Meuse  and  theisi. 
thine.' 

Early  in  December,  the  Duke  of  York,  supposing 
he  campaign  finished,  set  out  for  Englandj  leaving  Pichcgm 

— je<rtar 
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CHAP-  front,  while  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  the  waters  of 
^^^  .which  are  prevented  from  congealing  by  the  tide 


1794.  which  flowed  up  there,  charged  with  floating  ice  in 
his  rear,  was  justly  afraid  that  the  same  cold  wbicb 
exposed  his  line  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  would 
render  the  passage  of  the  arms  of  the  sea  in  his  rear, 
impracticable,  in  the  event  of  retreat.  Influenced 
by  these  apprehensions,  he  passed  his  heavy  cavalrj 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Waal,  evacuated  his  magft- 
zines  and  hospitals  upon  Dewenter,  and  ordered  tlie 

Jom.  vi.  Prince  of  Hesse  d' Armstadt,  cantoned  with  the  most 

183   184 

Toui.  V.  *  advanced  corps  in  the  Isle  of  Bommel,  to  abandon 
Tii.^i82'^  it,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the 
183.         Meuse  by  the  enemy.* 

Situated  around  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Hoi 
Descrip.    land  exhibits  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  stu* 
HdUQd.    pendens  range  of  snowy  mountains  in  which  it  takes 
its  rise.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  cele- 
brated Republics  of  Europe,  and  the  only  ones  which 
have  long  survived  the  changes  of  time,  are  placed 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  that  great  river;  and 
that  freedom  in  the  one  has  found  the  same  shelter 
in  the  mountains  from  which  it  springs,  as  in  the 
other,  amidst  the  marshes,  in  which  it  is  lost  before 
emptying  itself  into  the  sea.     The  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt  on  the  south,  and  the  Wechte  and  Ysselon 
the  north,  flow  through  a  part  of  its  surface;  but  the 
principal  rivers  which  traverse  the  Dutch  territory, 
the  New  Yssel,  the  Waal,  as  well  as  the  Rhine  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  brandies, 
are  but  mouths  of  that  mighty  stream.     Like  the 
Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  aod 
o^a^I^a"*^  ^^  ^*^®^  g^®**  rivers,  the  Rhine  has,  in  the  course 
^on.  Maiteof  ages,  brought  down  an  immense  mass  of  sand,  gra- 
%  4/    '  vel,  and  other  alluvial  matter,^  which,  accumulating 
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on  the  level  shores  near  its  mouth,  have  at  length  chap. 
formed  the  plains  of  Holland,  through  which  its  now.  ^^^* 


hroken  and  la2y  current  with  difficultj  finds  a  pas-    ^784. 
nge,  in  many  different  branches,  to  the  German 
Ocean. 

A  territory  formed  in  this  manner,  by  the  conflu- 
ence at  their  entrance  into  the  sea  of  many  different  lu  sea- 
itresms,  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  flat,  and  in  niany^^uiu^^ 
places  broken  both  by  large  internal  lakes  and  consi-J?*^^'^'^™*- 
derable  external  arms  of  the  sea  and  mouths  of  rivers. 
80  frequent,  indeed,  are  these  aqueous  interruptions 
of  the  Dutch  territory,  that  in  many  places  it  is  com- 
posed rather  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  than  a  eontinu- 
ons  tract  of  dry  land ;  and  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  constant  necessity  of  traversing  the  sea,  in  pass- 
iag  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence  and  their 
wealth  which  they  derive  from  its  fisheries  or  its 
commerce,   are  almost  entirely  nautical  in   their 
habits.   So  general  is  the  custom  of  looking  to  water 
communication  as  the  great  means  of  intercourse, 
that  when  lakes  or  friths  are  wanting,  the  industry 
of  the  people  has  supplied  artificial  means  of  ob- 
taining it;  and  a  multitude  of  canals,  cut  in  every 
direction,  at  once  afford  cheap  and  commodious 
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CHAP,  out,  in  these  low  and  grassy  meads,  by  dykes,  con- 

^^^'    structed  in  former  times  at  an  incredible  expense, 

1794.   and  maintained  in  these  by  incessant  vigilance  and 

attention.     The  slightest  relaxation  in  their  care  is 

speedily  followed  with  fatal  effects ;  an  accidental 

fissure  in  the  protecting  sea  front,  a  rat's  hole,  or 

the  displacing  by  a  storm  of  a  few  feet  of  earth,  if 

not  immediately  remedied,  is  sufficient  to  open  an 

inlet  to  the  external  waters ;  quickly  they  pour  down 

to  the  lower  level  of  the  meadows ;  the  entrance  is 

rapidly  widened  by  the  force  of  the  torrent ;  in  a 

few  hours  a  great  breach  is  made  in  the  rampart,  the 

ocean  rushes  in  in  a  torrent  some  hundred  fathoms 

broad,  the  whole  level  surface  is  erelong  covered 

obaerya-    by  the  wavcs,  the  houses  are  submerged,  and  the 

Brun^i!^*^P^  of  the  trccs  and  spires  of  the  villages  appear 

^»  ^*         like  distant  islets  amidst  the  waste  of  waters,' 

Dreadful  catastrophes  in  former  times  have  taught 
Dreadful   t^®  reality  and  awful  character  of  these  dangers, 
^hi^se*  ^^^^^  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  sea  of  Haarlem, 
in  former  which  covcrs  a  spacc  five  leagues  long  by  two  and  a 
""^'       half  broad,  was  formed  by  the  sea  breaking  through 
the  dykes  which  protected  it.     On  the  night  of  the 
19th  November  1421,  during  a  violent  storm,  the 
sea  dyke  of  North  Brabant  gave  way :  the  ocean 
rushed   in,   and   before    morning  seventy  villages 
had  been  submerged,  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
drowned,  and  twelve  square  leagues  of  fertile  land 
converted  into   a  watery  waste,    in  which  the  re- 
mains  of  steeples  and  buildings  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned in  calm  weather  beneath  the  waves.     The 
DoUart  Sea,  situated  between  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen  in  North  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Ha- 
nover, which  is  eight  leagues  long  and  three  broad, 
was  formed  by  an  inroad  of  the  sea  in  I277,  which 
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swallowed  up  thirty-three  villages ;  and  the  great  chap. 
Zttjder  Zee   itself,    thirty  leagues  in  length,  and.   ^    ' 


twenty  in  breadth,  which  covers  a  surface  as  ex-    ^794. 
tensive  as  Yorkshire,  was  formed  in   1225  by  an 
in'uption  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  broke  through 
the  line  of  sand-hills  and  dykes,  the  direction  of 
which  may  still  be  clearly  traced  on  the  map,  byg^^^'^j. 
the  long  line  of  islands  which  mark  the  original  4, 5/ 
frontier  of  North  Holland.^ 

A  country,  in  this  manner  originally  wrested,  and 
still  preserved,  by  incessant  efforts,  from  the  waves,  Chapactw 
necessarily  has  had  a  peculiar  character  and  specific  of  the 
manners  impressed  upon  it  by  the  all-powerful  signetP®^^^®* 
of  nature.    Strenuous  efforts  have  won  for  man  the 
land  which  he  inhabits;  ceaseless  vigilance  alone  pre- 
senres  it;  and  these  lasting  causes  have  communi- 
cated to  the  inhabitants  habits  and  customs  peculiarly 
their  own.    Constant  exertion,  persevering  industry, 
vigilant  circumspection,  have  become  habitual  from 
iecessity,and  still  form  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
tountry.    Their  national  character  approaches  more 
learly  perhaps  to  that  of  England  than  of  any  other 
leople  in  Europe ;  but  yet  it  is  in  some  particulars 
ridely  different.'    It  wants  the  fire  and  energy,  the 
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CHAP,  munity  of  interest  retains  the  sailors  and  workmen 

^^^'    in  willing  obedience  to  their  superiors.     Order  and 

1794.   frugality  constitute  the  leading  features  of  the  higher 

class  of  their  merchants.     Religion  is  established 

o^^a-    in  decent  competence ;  pauperism  relieved  with  dis- 

^^^  •       criminating  humanity.* 

Nor  have  these  admirable  qualities  been  without 
inflaenoes  their  reward,  both  in  former  and  recent  times.  Hoi- 
chi!i!^ter  ^^^^  ^^^  ccnturies  has  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  soeial 
on  their    felicity  and  general  virtue  which  might  well  put  richer 

national  -  •  t       %  ^      t      ^         t 

history,  and  greater  nations  to  the  blush,  for  the  superior 
natural  advantages  which  they  have  misapplied,  and 
the  boundless  physical  resources  they  have  wasted. 
During  the  terrible  contest  which  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  religious  freedom  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Holland  stood  forth  pre-eminent: 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  House  of  Orange  de- 
feated successively  the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  the  am- 
bition of  France ;  and  the  si^es  of  Haarlem  and 
Leyden  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  endu- 
ring monuments  of  the  almost  supernatural  coostancy 
which  the  heroism  of  religious  duty  can  inspire  eT^ 
in  a  pacific  community.  When  England,  deserting 
her  natural  post  in  the  van  of  freedom,  leagued 
with  France  to  crush  the  religious  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope^  that  noble  commonwealth  strenuously  and  often 
successfully  resisted ;  its  fieets  burned  the  English 
ships  in  their  harbours ;  its  admirals  swept  the 
Channel  in  their  pride ;  and  the  maritime  strug^ 
the  severest  that  England  ever  knew,  was  determin- 
ed at  length,  less  by  the  deficit  of  the  followers  of 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  than  by  the  volun- 
tary return  of  British  policy  to  the  alliance  which 
duty,  equally  with  interest,  prescribed  with  their 
sturdy  antagonists  on  the  waves.  When  the  FrenA 
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ReToIutioii  broke  oat,  and  Holland,  partly  by  external  chap. 
▼iolence,  partly  by  internal  delusion,  was  subjugated    ^^' 
bytbe  all-conquering  Republic,  the  moral  tempest    1794. 
uprooted  none  of  the  bulwarks  of  order  in  that 
steady  community.     Jacobin  cupidity  in  vain  urged 
tbe  insurgent  multitude  to  deeds  of  spoliation  ;  the 
gOTerament  was  changed,  but  no  acts  of  ferocity 
were  committed ;  the  nation  suffered  and  endured 
daring  the  despotism  of  Napoleon ;  and  when  at 
length  the  colossus  of  imperial  power  was  over- 
thrown, ancient  habits  were  resumed,  ancient  influ- 
ences re-established,  without  one  deed  of  revenge 
being  committed,  or  one  tear,  save  in  joy,  beings 
ibed;  and  the  partizans,  equally  with  the  princes  mation, 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  restored  the  former  go-^^mfNoT. 
^^mment,  with  the  glorious  declaration  "^Oraneei^'^®^.-*- 

D  ••     11     •  .  1  1  "-  Infra,  ix. 

novenj*  old  times  are  returning,  what  we  have  suf-679. 
fered  is  forgotten  and  forgiven.**^ 

Achievements  so  wonderful,  a  history  so  glorious, 
5ould  have  been  brought  about  in  a  country  enjoying  immense 
0  limited  and  sterile  a  territory,  only  by  the  energies  ^f™"/"® 
f  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  resources  of  com- i>utch. 
lercial  wealth.     It  is  the  merchants  and  sailors  of 
loUand  who  have,  in  every  age,  constituted  alike  in 
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CHAP,  turies  they  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  carryuig  trade 
^^'  .of  the  world;  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Great 


1794.    Britain  and  the  disasters  of  the  revolutionary  war 
alone  wrested  it  in  part  from  them  during  the  late 
conflicts.     The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  numbered 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among  their  debtors. 
All  the  luxuries  of  the  earth  were  wafted  to  their 
shores  by  the  sails  of  their  commerce,  and  the  com- 
mercial influence  of  a  state  so  small  as  to  be  scarce 
distinguishable  in  a  general  map  of  the  globe,  was 
felt  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
The  old  United  Provinces,  now  forming  the  king^ 
Population  (Jom  of  Holland,  enjoyed  a  very  limited  territorr; 

and  extent    ,  .    .        i        i    \,\.r^^  •        i 

of  Holland  they  Contained  only  1,036  square  marine  leagues,  or 
cofoiSes.  8,326  square  geographical  miles,  amountiog  to 
2,814,000  hectares*  This  small  and  swampy  terri- 
tory is  inhabited  by  2,443,000  inhabitants,  beiog  in 
many  places,  particularly  the  province  of  Holland 
properly  so  called,  the  most  densely  peopled  country 
in  Europe.*  Such,  however,  has  been  the  vigour 
and  enterprize  of  the  Dutch,  that  this  inconsiderable 
territory  and  population  have  acquired  colonies  in 
Africa,  America,  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  inhabi- 
ted by  9,426,000  souls,  and  extending  over  a  superfi- 
cies of  234,000  square  miles;  so  that  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  now  embraces,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
12,000,000  of  souls  and  244,000  square  geographical 
miles  of  territory,  or  above  twice  and  a  half  the  whole 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  embrace 

*  This  is  the  superficies  and  population  of  the  old  United  ProTinca; 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Holland  has  received,  by  the  Treaty  of  Septft* 
tion  with  Belgium  in  Nov.  15,  1831,  a  considerable  district  of  lio' 
burg  and  Luxembourg,  inhabited  by  331,000  souls;  making  the  total 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  in  Europe,  at  this  time,  2,773,000 
souls;  and  its  area  in  Europe,  3,252,000 hectares,  or  9,780  square gco" 
graphical  miles. — Malts  Baun,  vii.  46;  and  Balbj^  637. 
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91,000.     Its  income,  according  to  the  budget  of  chap. 
1836,  was  85,000,000  francs,  (L,3,400,000),  its  ex-     ^^^• 


penditure  is  now  105,000,000  francs,  (L.4,200,000),    1794. 
and  its  national  debt,   as  fixed  by  the   treaty  of 
1831,  559,000,000  francs,  (L,22,000,000.)     So  dis- 
astroos  has  been  the  burden  of  the  costly  naval  and 
military  establishment  which  the  iniquitous  partition 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  revolu^ 
tionary  ambition  of  France  and  England  in  1830 
bas  occasioned.*     Yet  in  spite  of  this  grievous  load, 
such  is  the  general  confidence  of  all  nations  in  the 
r^ources  and  good  faith  of  the  Putch  government, 
bounded  on  centuries  of  probity  and  regularity  of»  Maite 
Payment,  that  their  funds  are  amongst  the  highest  4/°J^7"* 
H  Europe,  and  although  yielding  hardly  five  per  ^^^'  ^^^' 
!ent  dividend,  are  sought  after  as  a  secure  invest-  BaiM,  637. 
aent  all  over  the  world.* 

It  is  in  the  extraordinary  industry  and  activity  of 
ie  urban  population  of  Holland,  that  the  secret  of  Magnitude 
lese  prodigious  resources,  existing  in  a  country  ^°**'^"**^- 
njoying  such  very  limited  natural  advantages,  is  tobrity  of 
d  found.  The  great  towns  of  Holland  are  numerous,  ^o^. 
idustrious,  and  wealthy,  beyond  those  on  a  similar 
Ltent  of  territory  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
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CHAP,  printing  presses,  and  the  glorious  deeds  in  arms  of 
^^^*  .which  their  ramparts  have  been  the  theatre,  have 
given  them  a  celebrity  beyond  what  the  magnitude 
of  their  population  could  otherwise  have  produced.* 
The  necessity  of  fortifications  to  protect  tbeir  narrow 
territory  from  the  grasping  ambition  of  France,  has 
caused  all  their  cities  to  be  surrounded  with  walls, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which,  at  least  on  the  frontier 
towards  the  Scheldt,  have  been  celebrated  in  mili- 
tary annals  by  obstinate  and  heroic  sieges.  Like 
the  cities  of  Greece  in  ancient,  or  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics in  modem  times,  they  have  become  immortal 
alike  in  arts  and  in  arms.  Every  step  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  is  historical ;  the  shades  of  William  and 
De  Wit,  of  Marlborough,  of  Eugene,  arise  at  every 
step ;  glorious  recollections  recur  to  the  mind  with 
every  name. 

Except  in  defending  towns,  when  both  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  often  evinced  the  most  obstinate  valour, 
the  military  force  of  the  United  Provinces,  which 
seldom  exceeded  forty  thousand  regular  forces, 
and  which  was  generally  only  twenty-fonr,  never  ac- 
quired any  great  celebrity.  It  was  the  navy  which 
was  the  theatre  at  once  of  their  ambition,  of  their 
prowess,  and  of  their  glory.     With  the  exception  of 


♦  The  population  of  the  principal 

towns  in  HoUand 

iaasfbUowi:— 

Inhabitanti. 

XxAaMltm. 

Amsterdam 

220,000 

B«tterlaa 

.  ecooo 

The  HaguA        ;, 

49,000 

Utroeht 

.  36,m 

ZwoU 

31,000 

Leyden 

.     29,000 

Haarlen 

21,000 

Groning^ff 

.     2ifi00 

Dordreckt 

17,500 

Midddbug 

.    17,600 

Leeuwarden 

17,000 

Delft       . 

.     14,000 

Bois-le-Duc 

13,000 

Nimeguen 

.     18,000 

Breda 

11,000 

Hoorn     . 

.     10,000 

Zaandam 

10,000 

Dewenter 

.     10,000 

Bergcm-ep-Zbom 

6,000 

Flushing 

.      ijM 

— JiiALTS  Bec5,  vii.  a 
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le  English,  the  Dutch  sailors  were  always  the  hest  chap. 
Europe ;  and  if  victory  in  the  end  inclined,  in  the  ^^^' 
isperate  war  with  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  1794. 
ritbh  flag,  it  was  less  from  any  superiority  in  the 
amen  than  from  the  greater  physical  resources 
bich  a  larger  territory  and  wider  colonial  do- 
inions  brought  to  their  arms.  No  period,  even  in 
le  bright  annals  of  the  English  navy,  has  yet 
[oalled  the  extraordinary  and  patriotic  efforts  made 
r  the  Dutch  when  assailed  by  the  combined  fleets 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II. ;  for  England  never 
id  to  combat  so  overwhelming  a  superiority  of 
rce.  Fleets  of  forty  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line 
)re  then  repeatedly  fitted  out  by  the  Republic, 
lich  combated  always  with  glory,  often  with  suc- 
889  the  yet  more  numerous  combined  squadrons  of 
ttnce  and  England,  led  by  the  valiant  Duke  of 
)rk.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1793,  the 
lited  Provinces  had  still  forty-nine  ships  of  the 
e,  and  seventy  frigates  and  smaller  vessels;  though 
arge  proportion  of  the  former  bore  only  sixty-four 
i  fifty-six  guns.  But  such  were  the  calamities  in 
ich  they  became  involved  from  the  revolutionary*  Jamw' 
r,  that  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  acqui-torv,  i.  sol 
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CHAP,  heads  of  the  different  bodies.     But  these  heads  of 
^^^    incorporatioDS   or   magistrates   of    towns  did    not 
1794,    constitute  an  hereditary  exclusive  aristocracy  as  in 
Venice  or  Genoa ;  they  were  composed  of  persons 
who  had  risen  by  their  wealth  and  frugality  to  emi- 
nence  in  their  several  crafts,  or  acquired  the  lead  in 
them  by  their  probity  and  good  conduct.     Thus, 
though  the  working  classes  had  scarce  any  share  in 
the  actual  appointment  of  government,  yet  no  sullen 
line  of  demarcation  debarred   them   from   it:  the 
career  of  industry  was  open  to  all ;  but  none  conid 
obtain  influence  but  such  as  had  acquired  property. 
The  institutions  of  Holland   thus  combined  that 
opening  of  the  path  of  public  eminence  to  all,  which 
Napoleon  described  as  the  great  want  which  led 
to  the  French  Revolution,  with  that  arrangement 
of  the  citizens  in  their  separate  classes,  and  accord- 
ing  to  their  realized   estates,  which   the  Romans 
accomplished  by  their  centuries,  and  Mr  Burke  de- 
scribed as  the  true  principle  of  a  conservative  demo- 
1  Burke's  crsLCj*     It  is  in  these  institutions  that   the  real 
from^oid  cause  of  the  stability  and  good  faith  of  their  govern* 
t^New     ment,   and  the  tranquil,  industrious  character  of 
228, 220.  their  people  is  to  be  found.^ 

The  preceding  account  of  this  interesting  Com- 
monwealth will  not,  by  the  reflecting  mind,  be 
deemed  misplaced  even  in  a  work  of  general  history. 
It  is  not  by  mere  magnitude  of  territory,  or  numbers 

*  **  There  is  do  ground  for  holding  a  multitude^  told  hy  head,  to  hi  ike 
People.  Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  sort  of  title  to  alter  the  Mit  of 
power  in  any  country;  in  which  it  ever  ought  to  be  the  obedient,  and 
not  the  ruling  power.  What  power  may  belong  to  the  whole  mus,  ii 
which  mass  the  natural  aristocracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  iqipointcd 
to  represent  and  strengthen  it,  acts  in  its  proper  place,  with  its  proper 
weight,  and  without  being  subjected  to  violence,  is  a  deeper  questioB. 
In  that  case,  and  with  that  concurrence,  no  such  rash  or  desperate 
changes  as  we  have  witnessed  in  France,  could  ever  be  eflfected."— 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Wh^s—BvRKB's  Warkst  vL  228. 
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of  iDhabitants,  that  the  importance  of  a  country  is  chap. 
to  be  measured ;  the  wisdom  of  institutions,  the    ^^^' 
heroism  of  actions,  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  con-    1794, 
stitute  the  only  real  passport  to  immortality.  Judging  impor- 
bythis  standard,  the  United  Provinces  will  take  aJSI^^pr^. 
place,  siecond  to  few  in  European  history.     Amidst ^j^'J|^^ 
the  multiplied  scenes  of  carnage,  the  sickening  deeds  Holland, 
of  iniquity  which  have  ever  characterized  democratic 
ascendency  in  the  world,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one 
instance  in  which  a  Commonwealth  has  existed  for 
c^taries  unchanged,  alike  in  its  character  and  its 
institutions,  in  which  order  has  co-existed  with  free- 
dom, social  happiness  with  national  independence, 
heavy  public  burdens  with  unshaken  national  faith. 
It  encourages  the  pleasing  hope,  that  means  may 
yet  be  found  of  reconciling  the  contending  interests 
t>f  society,  of  elevating  labour  without  destroying 
property,  of  afibrding  protection  without  encoura- 
^ng license,  and  opening  industry  without  inducing 
quality. 
But  most  of  all,  the  British  historian  feels  himself 
ailed  upon  to  render  such  an  act  of  justice  to  the  injustice 
In  i ted  Provinces.      Twice  in  English  history^du^to  n^oliimd 
ing  periods  which  he  would  willingly  blot  from  its^?  ''®<^«°* 
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cuKV.  equalling  the  partition  of  Poland  in  its  injustice 
^^^*  .and  a  deviation  from  policy  exceeding  Joseph's  d^ 


1794.    struction  of  the  barrier  towns  in  its  inexpediency 
And  if  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  citizei} 
of  that  ancient  and  memorable  Republic,  it  mnj 
afford  him  some  consolation  to  discover  that  then 
are  men  in  England  who  can  look  with  equal  ejes 
upon  injustice  committed  under  their  own  flag,  bb 
beneath   the  banners   of  their  enemies  ;   and  see 
in  the  impartial  administration  of  Providence,  tbe 
same  justice  dealt  out  to  his  own  as  to  foreign  usqn 
pation.     He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not 
discern,  in  the  fierce  demand  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  which  so  soon  after  threatened  dismember- 
ment to  the  British  empire,  the  natural  consequence 
and  just  punishment  of  that  iniquitous  interference 
to  support  a  Romish  rebellion  and  the  partition  of 
an  ancient  ally,  which,  bringing  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  first  time  recorded  in  history,  into  ft 
league  with  Roman  Catholic  fanaticism,  and  French 
propagandism,  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  bar- 
rier of  Europe  against  France,  into  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe,  and  restoring  Antwerp,  the 
fulcrum  of  Napoleon  against  England,  to  a  revolu- 
tionary  dynasty,  and  the  sway  of  the  tricolor  flag. 
At  the  end  of  December,  the  Meuse  being  entirely 

,,. ,  frozen  over  and  the  cold  as  low  as  17"*  of  Reaumur, 

makes  a     Corresponding  to  zero  of   Fahrenheit,  the  French 

taTkonrheai^niy  commcnccd  its  winter  campaign  by  an  attack 

^^;^  P^^^-on  two  columns  of  the  Dutch  advanced  posts.    The 

Dec.  28.    result  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an 

irruption  into  a  cordon  of  posts  by  concentrated 

forces ;  the  Dutch  troops,  after  a  slight  resistance 

fled  in  confusion,  some  to  Utrecht,  and  others  to 

Gorcum,  leaving  sixty  pieces  of  caimon,  and  sixteea 
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huDdred  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders,   chap^ 
In  the  general  eonfnsion  the  llepuhlicans  even  made.  ^^^' 


themselves  masters  of  some  forts  on  the  Waal,  and  ^7^^* 
crossed  that  river ;  but  the  stream  being  not  yet 
passable  for  heavy  artillery,  Pichegru  withdrew  his 
troops  to  the  left  bank.  But  meanwhile  the  right 
of  the  Dutch  position  was  assailed  by  the  French, 
ooe  brigade  driven  into  Williamstadt,  another  made 
prisoners,  and  Breda  invested.  On  the  following 
iay  Grave  capitulated,  after  an  honourable  resist- Deo.  20. 
ince  of  two  months,  and  a  bombardment  of  three 
veeks,   from  famine;  a  noble  example,   the  more^Jomvi. 

ISfi  188 

worthy  of  admiration,  from  its  having  occurred  in  touI.  r/ 
he  middle  of  the  general  consternation,  and  after  J/j^*^**" 
lomerous  instances  of  shameful  dereliction  of  duty  19b. 
^Q  the  part  of  the  Dutch  troops.^ 

So  many  disasters  produced  their  usual  effect  in 
owing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  allied  ge-  waimoden 
kerals.     Waimoden  was  desirous  to  concentrate  his''®^*'*^* 
orces  on  the  Waal  between  Nimeguen  and  St  Andre,  Hanover. 
:>  make  head  against  the  French,  who  were  making 
•reparations  to  cross  that  river  ;  but  the  Prince  of 
>range  insisted  on  the  allied  forces  approaching 
lorcum,  in  order  to  cover  the  direct  road  to  Am- 
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CHAP,  t^e  passage  of  that  river.    But  an  unexpected  panic 
^^^-    having  occurred  in  the  division  entrusted  with  the 
1794.    park  of  artillery  near  Thiel,  it  became  evident  that 
»Jom.  vi.  this  position,  in  the  dejected  state  of  the  army,  was 
'rh.'v\?/'  ^^^  tenable  j  and  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  a 
1^1-         small  vanguard,  were  w  ithdrawn  behind  the  Khine.* 
Despairing  of  their  situation  after  the  departure 
Dutch  sue  of  the  English  army,  the  States-General  made  pro- 
in^vSn^lndposals  of  pcacc  to  the  French  government,  oflFeriDg, 
mTsrthe   *^  ^°  inducement,  to  recognize  the  Republic,  and 
Waal.       pay  dowu  two  hundred  millions  of  francs.    The  over- 
tures were  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  as  the 
success  of  the  invasion  depended  entirely  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  frost,  and  an  accommodation  with 
Holland  would  disengage  fifty  thousand  men  for  oper- 
ations on  the  Rhine;  but  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  carried  away  by  success,  and  desirous  at  all 
hazards  of  establishing  a  revolutionary  government 
in  Holland,  haughtily  rejected  them,  and  ordered 
Pichegru  instantly  to  invade  that  devoted  country. 
The  continuance  of  the  frost,  which  had  now  set 
in  with  more  severity  than  had  been  known  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  gave  an  unlooked-for  success  to  this 
Jan.  8,      ambitious  determination.     On  the  8th  January  the 
1796.        French  army  crossed  the  Waal,  then  almost  com- 
pletely frozen,  at  various  points,  which  was  facilitated 
by  the  capture  of  Thiel  by  General  Moreau.   A  hat- 
tie  now  could  alone  save  the  Dutch  Republic;  hut 
the  dejected  state  of  the  army,  suffering  under  the 
extremity  of  cold  and  hardship,  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  17"*  of  Reaumur,  rendered  this  a  hopeless 
alternative.     Walmoden,  therefore,  abandoned  Hoi- 
*  Th.  vi.    land  altogether,  and  retiring  to  the  line  of  the  Issel 
T.  171.     "from  Arnheim  to  Zutphen,  left  the  United  Provinces 
192  196.  to  their  fate.* 
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The  situation  of  the  Stadtholder  was  now  in  the  chap. 
ghest  degree  embarrassing.     Abandoned  by  the. 


my  of  General  Walmoden,  unable  with  his  single    1794. 
■ces  to  make  head  against  the  torrent  of  the  Re- stadthoid- 
iblican  forces,  distracted  by  the  divisions  in  all  the  for  Eng. 
eat  towns  in  his  rear,  and  daily  expecting  a  revo.Jfg°^'|*°j^^* 
tion  at  Amsterdam,  the  Prince  of  Orange  resolved *>''^»^»  ^^^ 

abandon  the  Republic  altogether,  and  embark  for  dam,  which 
ngland.     With  this  view  he  presented  himself  be-p'J.'^^.V''* 
re  the  States-General,  and  after  declaring  that  he^''°^P*- 
id  done  his  utmost  to  save  the  country,  but  without 
ccess,  avowed  his  resolution  of  retiring  from  his 
immand,  and  recommended  to  them  to  make  a 
parate  peace  with  the  enemy.     On  the  following 
ly  he  embarked  at  Schevennigen,  and  the  States 
imediately  issued  an  order  to  their  soldiers  to 
ase  all  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  dispatched 
cibassadors  to  the  headquarters  of  Pichegru  to  pro- 
ise  terms  of  peace.     Meanwhile  the  French  gene- 
Is,  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  subjugating 
e  Dutch,  were  pausing  in  their  career  of  success, 

expectation  of  revolutionary  movements  manifest- 
g  themselves  in  the  principal  towns.  General 
aendels  wrote  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection : 
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CHAP,  army  was  already  at  the  gates;  terror  seized  the 
-  bravest  hearts ;  the  magistrates  resigned  their  aa- 


ijol^ti  ^h^^^^yj  ^1^6  democratic  leaders  were  installed  in 
199. 200.  their  stead ;  the  tricolor  flag  hoisted  on  the  Hotel  de 
175*  Th.  Ville  ;  and  the  Republican  troops,  amidst  the  shouts 
192^^^'    of  the  multitude,  entered  the  city.* 

The  conquest  of  this  rich  and  powerful  capital,  which 
FaU  of     had  defied  the  whole  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  im- 

Utrecht,  .  _  \,  .  _  '_ 

heyden,    posed  such  scvcrc  conditions  on  r  ranee  at  the  trea- 
fem."**^'  ^i®s  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  of  immense 
importance  to  the  French  government.     Utrecht, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  the 
Republic,  underwent  a  similar  revolution,  and  eveiy 
where  received  the  French  soldiers  as  deliverers; 
the  power  of  the  Convention  soon  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  northern  extremity  of  FrieslaiuL 
The  immense  naval  resources,  the  vast  wealth  which 
ages  of  independence  had  accumulated  in  the  United 
Provinces,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Couvention.  This 
great  revolution,  to  the  honour  of  the  democratic 
party  be  it  recorded,  was  accomplished  without  blood* 
shed  or  any  of  the  savage  cruelty  which  had  stained 
the  first  efibrts  of  a  free  spirit  in  France ;  a  signal 
example  of  the  influence  of  free  institutions  in  soften- 
ing the  asperity  of  civil  dissension,   calculated  to 
*Jom.  Ti.  alleviate  many  of  the  gloomy  anticipations  which 
T^'vii.^'  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  might  othenrise 
^^^-         produce.* 

These  successes  were  soon  followed  by  others,  if 

Dutch       possible  still  more  marvellous.    On  the  same  day  on 

ture/b^'  which  General  Daendels  had  entered  Amsterdam, 

the  French  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  after  passing  the  lake  of 

^a  ry.     gjggjj^g  QQ  ^i^Q  ^^^^  made  themselves  masters  of  the 

great  arsenal  of  Dordrecht,  containing  six  hundred 

pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  musket$j  and  immense 
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rtores  of  ammunition.     The  same  division  imme-  chap. 
iialely  after  passed  through  Rotterdam,  and  took.  ^^^* 


possession  of  the  Hague,  where  the  States- General    ^'^^^^ 
were  assembled.     To  complete  the  wonders  gf  the 
campaign,  a  body  of  cavalry  and  flying  artillery 
crossed  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  ice,  and  summoned 
the  fleet,  lying  frozen  up  at  the  Texel ;  and  the  com- 
manders, confounded  at  the  hardihood  of  the  enter- 
prize,  surrendered  their  ships  to  this  novel  species  of    . 
assailants.     At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Zea- 
land capitulated  to  the  French  troops ;  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  continuing  its  successes,  compelled 
the  English  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Issel ;  Fries- 
land  and  Groningen  were  successively  evacuated, 
and  the  whole  United  Provinces  overrun  by  the  Re- 
publican arms.     The  English  Government,  findiii  j 
their  services  useless  on  the  Continent,  dismissed 
the  Hanoverians  to  their  native  country,  and  thei  j^^.Ti. 
British,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  speedily  ^os,  212. 
carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  to  the  remotest  colo-194,  195. 
lies  of  the  Indian  seas.^ 

The  discipline  of  the  French  soldiers  during  this 
aropaign,  contributed  as  much  as  their  valour  toExtraor- 
bese   astonishing   successes.      Peaceable    citizens,  JpUn^  of*" 
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CHAP,  crossed  numerous  streams  in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous 
^^^"  .winter,  and  penetrated,  after  a  month's  biTouacking, 


1794.  to  Amsterdam,  without  having  committed  the  slight- 
est disorder.  The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  capi- 
tal, justly  apprehensive  of  pillage  from  the  entrance 
of  so  necessitous  a  body,  were  astonished  to  see  ten 
regiments  of  soldiers,  half  naked,  defile  through  their 
streets  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  pile  their  arms 
.  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow,  and  calmly  wait,  as  in 
their  own  metropolis,  the  quarters  and  barracks  as- 
signed for  their  lodging.  It  was  such  splendid 
conduct  as  this  which  spread  so  widely,  and  per- 
petuated so  long,  the  general  illusion  in  favour  of 
Republican  institutions;  but  the  Dutch  were  not  long 
in  being  awakened  to  sad  realities  from  their  deceit- 
ful dream :  Forty  of  their  ships  of  war  had  been  with- 
drawn with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  British  ports;  the  remaining  fifty  were  imme- 
diately taken  possession  of  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  service  of  the  French.  The  credit  of  the  famous 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  violently  shaken,  and  owed 
its  withstanding  the  shock  to  the  intervention  of 
government ;  forced  requisitions,  to  an  immense 
amount,  of  clothing,  stores,  and  provisions,  gave 
them  a  foretaste  of  the  sweets  of  military  dominionj 
while  a  compulsory  regulation,  which  compelled  the 
shopkeepers  to  accept  of  the  depeciated  French 
assignats  at  the  rate  of  nine  sous  for  a  franc,  restored 
the  army  to  abundance  by  throwing  the  loss  arising 

193*  m.  ^^^^  ^^®  depreciation,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Jom.  vi.     enfranchised  capital.* 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable  cam- 

Condud.  paign  it  is  only  necessary  to  recount  the  concluding 

•twns^n    operations  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 

the  Rhine,      -p^e  chcck  at  Kayserslautem  having  induced  the 
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Trench  government  to  reinforce  their  troops  on  the  chap. 
jerman  frontier,  ten  thousand  men  were  withdrawn     ^^^' 


rem  Savoy,  and  fifteen  thousand  from  La  Vendee,  1794. 
o  augment  the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  By  the 
niddle  of  June  the  armies  on  that  river  amounted 
o  114,000  men,  of  whom  fifty  thousand  were  on  the 
ower  part  of  the  river,  forty  thousand  on  the  upper, 
ind  twenty-four  thousand  in  the  Vosges  mountains. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  incessantly  im- 
pressed upon  General  Michaud,  who  commanded 
them,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  initiative,  by  rc- 
Qewing  his  attacks  without  intermission,  and  of 
acting  in  large  masses  ;  but  that  general,  not  sufli- 
ciently  aware  of  the  new  species  of  warfare  which 
the  Republicans  had  commenced,  adhered  to  the  old 
Byslem  of  a  parallel  attack  along  the  whole  line. 
The  action  took  place  on  the  2d  July,  and  led  to  no  juiy  2. 
decisive  result.  The  enemy  were  touched  at  all 
points,  but  vigorously  pushed  at  none  ;  and  one 
thousand  men  lost  to  the  Republicans  without  any 
idvantage.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
;heck,  Camot  renewed  his  orders  to  concentrate  his 
"orces,  and  act  by  columns  on  particular  points. 
i  fortnight  after  the  attack  was  renewed,  and,  by  a 
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CHAP,  fifteen  thousand  choice  troops  from  La  Vendee,  and 
^^^'  .raised  to  forty  thousand  men,  made  a  forward  moYC- 


1794:.    ment  and  occupied  Treves.      But  while  this  was 
Army  of  going  forward,  the  Prussian  army,  instructed  bj 
occupiM    their  recent  disaster,  and  observing  the  dispersed 
^"d  Allies  P^s^^^^^  ^^  t^®  French  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
driven      Rhine,  madc  a  sudden  attack  with  twenty-five  thoa- 
Rhh^.   *  sand  men  upon  the  division  of  General  Meynier  at 
Aug.  9.     Kayserslautern,    totally  defeated  them,  and  drove 
them  back  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.  Had 
this  success    been   vigorously  supported,  it  might 
have  led  to  the  most  important  results,  and  totally 
changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;   but  not  beiog 
Aug.  19.   followed  up  by  the  bulk  of  the  allied  force,  which 
still  preserved  its  extended  position,  it  produced  odIt 
a  temporary  consternation  in  the  French  armies. 
In  eficct,  such  was  the  inactivity  of  the  allied  gene- 
rals, and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of 
position,  that  they  allowed  the  army  of  the  MoseDe^ 
not  forty  thousand  strong,  to  remain  undisturbed  is 
Treves   for  two  months,    though  flanked  on  one 
side  by  sixty-five  thousand  Prussians  and  Austriansi 
who  occupied  the  Palatinate ;  and,  on  the  other, 
by  eighty    thousand   Imperialists,    who   were  en- 
Oct.  17.    camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxembourg.    At 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  directed  the  armies  of  the  Moedle 
and  the  Rhine  to  unite  and  expel  the  Allies  firwa 
the  Palatinate.     This  junction  having  been  effected, 
and  the  retreat  of  Clairfait  beyond  the  Rhine  ex- 
posed their  right  flank  to  be  turned,  the  Prussians 
fell  back  to  Mayence,  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank 
by  its  bridge  of  boats.      That  important  fortress 
was  soon  after  invested  ;  Rheinfels,  contrary  to  the 
most  express  orders,  evacuated ;  and  the  old  Mar- 
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hal  Bender  shut  up  in  the  great  fortress  of  Luxem-  chap. 
onrg,  with  ten  thousand  men.     The  rigours  of  the.  ^^^' 


eason,  and  the  contagious  diseases  incident  to  the    ^794. 
Teat  accumulation  of  young  soldiers,  soon  filled  the 
ospitals,    and  the  Republican    armies  were  more 
everely  weakened  by  the  mortality  of  their  winter*^^''™^^^'^ 
est,  than  they  would  have  been  by  the  losses  of  theTh.Yii.8a. 
lost  harassing  summer  campaign.^ 
In  Savoy,  the  great  detachments  made  in  June  to 
einforce  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  reduced  the  Prench  ConciuMon 
rmies  to  the  defensive;  and  they  confined  their eampnign 
fforts  to  maintain  themselves  till  the  falling  of  the*°  ^^^^y* 
Dows  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gex  to  the  valley  of  the  Stura.     The 
»lan  of  Buonaparte  for  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  b  - 
he  valley  of  the  Stura,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Com- 
littee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  breathing-time  thus 
fibrded  them,  enabled  the  court  of  Turin  to  recover 
•om  their  consternation.     Not  disconcerted  with 
lis,  he  presented  a  second  plan  to  the  government, 
le  object  of  which  was  to  move  forward  the  anny 
•  Italy  to  Demonte,  and,  after  reducing  that  place, 
Ivance  to  the  valley  of  Coni,  while  sixteen  thousand 
en,  from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  covered  their  ope- 
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CHAP,  tion  between  the  Republicans  and  the  state  of  Genoa; 
^^^'    from  which  their  principal  resources  were  deri?ed. 
1794.    After  this  success  both  parties  retired  into  their 
winter- quarters,  and  the  snows  of  that  rigorous  sea- 
son there,  as  elsewhere,  gave  repose  to  the  contend- 
ing  armies. 

The  contest  in  La  Vendee,  which  a  little  huma- 
Renewaiof nity  ou  the  part  of  the  government  would  have  com- 
La\^i^^e.pl^tely  terminated  after  the  victories  of  Savenay  and 
Mans,  wras  rekindled  during  this  year  by  the  sev^ 
rities  exercised  towards  the  vanquished.     The  stale 
of  La  Vendee  at  this  period  is  thus  painted  by  an 
eyewitness  attached  to  the   Republican  armies:— 
"  I  did  not  see  a  single  male  being  at  the  towns  of 
Saint  Amand,   Chantonnay,  or  Herbiers.    A  few 
women  alone  had  escaped  the  Republican  sword. 
Country-seats,  once  so  numerous  in  that  country, 
farm-houses,  cottages,  in  fine,  habitations  of  every 
sort  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.     The  herds,  and 
flocks  were  wandering  in  terror  around  their  usual 
places  of  shelter,  now  smoking  in  ruins,  and  lowing 
in  vain  for  the  hands  which  were  wont  to  feed  them. 
At  night,  the  flickering  and  dismal  blaze  of  con- 
flagration afforded  light  over  the  whole  country. 
The  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks,  and  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  terrified  cattle,  was  drowned  in  the  hoarse 
notes  of  the  ravens,  and  the  howling  of  the  woWes 
and  other  wild  animals  who  had  been  attracted  from 
afar  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.     As  I  journeyed  in 
the  night,   guided  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
flames,  a  distant  column  of  fire  widening  and  in- 
creasing as  I  approached,  served  as  a  beacon.    It 
was  the  town  of  Mortagne  in  flames.     When  I  ar- 
rived there,  no  living  creatures  were  to  be  seen 
except  a  few  wretched  women,  who  were  striving  to 
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ve  gome  remnants  of  their  property  durinjf  the  chap. 

neral  conflagration."*     These  appalling  cruelties 

re  universal,   and  produced  the  usual  effect  of    ^794. 

ch  excessive  and  uncalled  for  severity.     The  in-\Mein. 

nal  columns  of  Thurreau,  the  Noyades  of  Car-cien  Adl 

T,  drove  the  Vendeans  to  desperation.     "  Nulla  J^'^";'^;*" 

B8  victis  si  non  desperare  salutem,"  became  the  Armeos 

inciple  of  a  new  war,  if  possible  more  murderous  cans,  p.  97. 

d  disastrous  than  the  former ;   but  it  was  con- 

cted  on  a  different  principle.     Broken  and  dis- 

reed  by  the  Republican  forces,  pierced  in  every 

rection  by  the  infernal  columns,   the  Vendeans 

re  unable  to   collect   any  considerable  body  of 

'ces ;  but  from  amidst  their  woods  and  fastnesses, 

5y  maintained  in  detached  parties  an  undaunted 

jistance.     Stofflet  and  Charette  continued,  after 

3  death  of  the  other  chiefs,  to  direct  their  efforts, 

t  their  mutual  jealousy  prevented  any  operations 

considerable  importance,  and  led  them  to  sacri- 

B  to  their  ambition  the  gallant  M.  De  Marigny,' Jom.  y. 

B  of  the  most  intrepid  and  constant  of  the  Royalist  xiV295.*^' 

ders.* 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  General  Thurreau  esta- 

shed  sixteen  intrenched  camps  round  the  insurgent  storming 
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CHAP,  kindled  a  new  and  terrible  warfare  in  that  extensile 

^^^'    province^  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Chouan 

1794.    War,  long  consumed  the  vitals,  and  paralysed  tbe 

forces  of  the  Republic.     The  nobles  of  that  district, 

Puisaye,  Bourmont,  George  Cadoudal,  and  others, 

commenced  a  guerilla  warfare  with  murderous  effect, 

I  j^„^  ^.   and   soon  on   a  space  of  twelve   hundred  square 

243, 240,  leagues^  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  arms  in  de- 

xii.  297. '  tached  parties  of  two  or  three  thousand  each.* 

Brittany,  intersected  by  woody  ridges,  abounding 
Chouan  with  hardy  smugglers,  ardently  devoted  to  the  Rw- 
Uon^ilrT^"  alist  cause,  and  containing  a  population  of  2,500,000 
Brittany,  souls,  afforded  far  greater  resources  for  the  Royalist 
racter  of  causc  than  the  desolated  La  Vendee,  which  never 
Puisaye,  contained  a  third  of  that  number  of  inhabitants. 
Puisaye  was  the  soul  of  the  insurrection.  Proscribed 
by  the  Convention,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head; 
wandering  from  chateau  to  chateau,  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Bretons,  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  conceived  the  bold  design  of  hoisting 
the  Royal  standard  again  amidst  its  secluded  fast- 
nesses. His  indefatigable  activity,  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  commanding  eloquence,  eminently  qualified 
this  intrepid  chief  to  become  the  leader  of  a  party, 
and  soon  brought  all  the  other  Breton  nobles  to  range 
themselves  under  his  standard.  Early  in  1794,  he 
opened  a  communication  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  strongly  urged  the  immediate  landing  of 
an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  which  he  answered  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Royalist  cause.  So  formidable 
did  this  war  soon  become,  that,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial report  of  Carnot  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were   no  less   than  a  hundred    and  twenty 
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honsand  Republicans  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  of  chap. 

•  •  XVI 

rhom  above  eighty  thousand  were  in  active  warfare.. 


Jven  in  Normandy,  the  seeds  of  revolt  were  begin-    ^^^^' 

iDg to  manifest  themselves;  and  detached  parties 

bowed  themselves  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 

'hich  struck  terror  into  Paris  itself.    "  On  consider- 

)g  this  state  of  affairs,''  says  Jomini,  "  it  is  evident 

lat  there  existed  over  all  the  west  of  France  power- 

il  elements  of  resistance,  and  that  if  they  had  been 

dited  under  one  head,  and  seconded  by  the  allied 

)wers,  'it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  have  re- 

ored  the  Royalist  cause."     Had  the  Duke  D'En- 

lieo,  with  a  few  thousand  mon,  landed  in  Brittany, 

id  established  a  council,  directing  alike  Puisaye, 

srnier,  Stofflet,  Sapinaud,  Scapeaux,  and  others,  so 

to  combine  their  energies  for  one  common  object, 

Jtead  of  acting  as  they  did  without  any  concert  in 

tached  quarters,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what 

5  result  might  have  been.     It  is  painful  to  think 

at  at  that  crisis  might  have  been  effected,  had 

een  thousand   troops   from  England  formed  the 

sleus  of  an  army,  made  the  Royalists  masters  of *j^j^^*"J®*" 

ne  of  the  fortified  seaport  towns  with  which  the^i",  i4i. 

.Jom.  vi. 


LSt  abounded,  and  lent  to  the  insurgents  the  aid  of 234, 252. 
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CHAP,  asters  had  checkered  the  campaign  at  both  extremi- 
^^^'  ties  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  its  conplusion,  the  Spaniards, 
1794»  defeated  both  in  Biscay  and  Catalonia,  were  suing 
for  peace  ;  the  Piedmontese,  driven  over  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  were  trembling  for  their  Italian  posses- 
sions ;  the  allied  forces  had  everv  where  recrossed 
the  Rhine ;  Flanders  was  subdued.  La  Vendee  van- 
quished, Holland  revolutionized,  and  the  English 
banners  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  states  of  Hano- 
ver. From  a  state  of  depression,  greater  than  the 
darkest  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  France  had  passed  at 
once  to  triumphs  greater  than  had  graced  the 
proudest  period  of  his  reign. 

But  these  immense  successes  had  not  been  g^ned 
The  pro.  without  proportionate  losses,  and  it  was  already  evi- 
fofce^of   dent  that  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which  they  had 
the  Repub.  ijegn  achieved,  could  notbecontinuedfor  any  length 
of  time  without  inducing  national  ruin.     During  the 
course  of  the  campaign  the  Republic  had  strained 
every  nerve  ;  1,700,000  men  had  at  one  time  com- 
bated by  sea  and  land  under  its  banners ;  and  at  its 
close,  1,100,000  were  still  numbered  in  the  rolls  of 
the  army.  But  of  this  great  force,  only  600,000  were 
actually  under  arms ;  the  remainder  encumbered  the 
hospitals,  or  were  scattered  in  a  sickly  or  dying  state 
in  the  villages  on  the  line  of  the  army's  march.   The 
disorder  in  the  Commissariat,  and  departments  en- 
trusted with  the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  troops, 
had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  :  hardly  any  exertions 
could  have  provided  for  the  wants  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  armed  men,  and  the  cupidity  or  selfishness  of 
the  revolutionary  agents  had  diverted  great  part  of 
the  funds  destined  for  these  objects,  into  the  accu- 
mulation of  their  private  fortunes.     It  augments  our 
admiration  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  when  we 
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collect  that  their  triumphs  were  generally  achieved  chap. 
ithout  magazines,  tents,  or  equipments  of  any  kind;     ^^^* 
at  the  armies,  destitute  of  every  thing,  hivouacked    1794. 
the  most  rigorous  season  equally  with  the  mildest^ 
id  that  the  innumerable  multitudes  who   issued,  j^^^  ^. 
>m  its  frontiers,  almost  always  provided  for  their  214, 215. 
lily  wants  from  the  country  through  which  they  194."^* 
issed.^ 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  government  to 
ake  head  against  such  expenses,  but  the  system  of  immense 
signats,  which  in  effect,  for  the  time,  gave  them  the^V®J^^*J^ 
sposal  of  all  the  wealth  of  France.*    The  funds  on  to  uphold 
lich  this  enormous  paper  circulation  was  based,  em- expeMe** 
acing  all  the  confiscated  property  in  the  kingdom, 
lands,  houses,  and  moveables,  were  estimated  at 
teen  milliards  of  francs,  or  nearly  L.600,000,000 
^rling ;  but  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
w  purchasers  could  be  found  for  such  immense 
tional  domains,  and  therefore  the  security  for  all 
actical  purposes  was  merely  nominal.     The  con- 
juence  was,  that  the  assignat  fell  to  one-twelfth 
its  real  value ;  in  other  words,  an  assignat  for 
enty-four  francs,  was  worth  only  two  francs;  that 
a  note  for  a  pound  was  worth  only  Is.  8d.     As 
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CHAP,  receivers  of  money  of  every  description  became  enor- 
^^^'  .mous ;  and,  in  fact,  the  public  expenses  were  defrayed 


1794,  out  of  the  chasm  made  in  their  private  fortunes.  It 
was  evident,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  con- 
tinue permanently ;  and  accordingly  the  national 
exhaustion  appeared  in  the  campaign  of  179^9  and 
the  Republic  would  have  sunk  under  the  failure  of 
its  financial  resources  in  a  few  years,  had  not  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  discovered  a  new  mode  of  main- 
taining the  armies,  and  by  making  war  maintain 
1  rpjj^  ^  war,  converted  a  suffering  defensive,  into  an  irre-  • 
23d.         sistible  aggressive  power.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  Allies 
Progres-  were  an  overmatch  for  the  French  at  every  point,  and 
crease  of  the  Superiority  of  their  discipline  was  more  especially 
fQ®j.^[®'^°^evident  in  the  movements  and  attacks  of  large  masse& 
duringthe  That  their  enterprizes  were  not  conducted  with  still; 
'  that  they  suffered  under  the  jealousies  and  divisions 
of  the  cabinets  which  directed  their  movements ;  and 
that  by  adhering  to  the  ruinous  system  of  extending 
their  forces,  and  a  war  of  positions,  they  threw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  might  have  arisen  from  the 
number  and  experience  of  their  forces,  must  appear 
evident  to  the  most  careless  observer.     The  fete  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  decided  by  the  de- 
tachment of  Jourdan,  with  forty  thousand  men  from 
the  Mouse,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Sambre ; 
what  then  might  have  been  expected,  if  Coboui^ 
had  early  concentrated  his  forces  for  a  vigorous  at- 
tack in  Flanders,  or  the  immense  ma^es  which  lay 
J  jom.  vi.  inactive  on  the  Rhine,  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
330,338.  general  fortune  of  the  campaign?* 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  by  any  exertions, 
the  allied  cause  could  have  been  finally  made  trium- 
phant in  France  at  this  period.    The  time  for  ener- 
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itic  measures  was  past,  the  revolutionary  fever  was  chap. 
uming  with  full  fury,  and  fifteen  hundred  thousand    ^^^' 


m  were  in  arms  to  defend  the  Republic.     By    1794* 
inging  up  column  after  column  to  the  attack ;  by  The  period 
rowing  away  with  merciless  prodigality  the  lives  fo/the^ 

the  conscripts;  by  sparing  neither  blood  nor -^"1®" '^^ 
Uisare  to  accomplish  their  objects ;  by  drawing 
thout  scruple  upon  the  wealth  of  one-half  of  Franco 
confiscation,  and  of  the  other  by  assignats,  the 
immittee  of  Public  Safety  had  produced  a  force, 
ich  was  for  the  time  unconquerable.  By  a  more 
jrgetic  and  combined  system  of  warfare,  the  Allies 
jht  have  broken  through  the  frontier  on  more 
m  one  point,  and  wrested  from  the  Republic  her 
Dtier  fortresses;  but  they  would  probably  have 
nd  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  a  resistance,  which 
iild  in  the  end  have  proved  their  ruin.  What 
jht  have  been  easily  done  by  vigorous  measures 
1792  or  1793,  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
any  exertions  in  1794,  after  the  great  levies  of 

Convention  had  come  into  the  field,  and  the 
Tgy  of  revolution  was  turned  into  military  confi- 
Lce  by  the  successes  which  had  concluded  the 
ceding  campaign. 
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CHAP,  ing  movements  to  resist  them.     Thus,  the  transfer- 
^^'*  .ence  of  the  troops  which  conquered  at  Toulon  to  the 


1794.  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Savoy  to  the  Rhine ;  of  Jourdan's  corps  to  the  Samp* 
hre ;  and  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence  to  Nantes ;  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  successes  in  Catalonia,  tbe 
Palatinate,  Flanders,  and  La  Vendee,  successively 
took  place,  without  any  corresponding  movement 
having  been  made  in  the  troops  opposed  to  them, 
to  reinforce  the  threatened  quarters.  Each  divi^ 
sion  of  the  allied  forces,  delighted  at  being  relieved 
from  the  pressure  under  which  it  had  previooslj 
suffered,  relapsed  into  a  state  of  inactivity,  without 
ever  recollecting,  that  with  an  active  and  enterpris* 
ing  enemy,  a  serious  defeat  at  one  point  was  a  dis- 
aster at  all. 

The  Archduke  Charles  has  said,  that  the  great 

Great  miu.  superiority  of  France,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 

onthe  ^  arises  from  the  chain  of  fortresses  with  which  it  is 

fortPMses  surrounded,  whereby  it  is  enabled,  with  equal  facility,. 

to  throw  delays  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  thdr 

own,  and  to  find  a  solid  base  for  an  irruption  into 

their  neighbour's  territory;  and  that  the  want  of  sock 

a  barrier  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  prin- 

'ArcMukecipal  defect  in  the  system  of  German  defence.*  The 

p.  274?*  **  campaign  of  1794  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of 

this  observation.     After  having  driven  the  French 

forces,  during  the  campaign  of  1793,  from  the  field, 

and  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  intrenched 

camps,  or  fortified  towns,  the  Allies  were  so  much 

impeded  by  the  siege  of  the  fortresses  which  lay  in 

their  road,  that  they  were  compelled  to  halt  in  tbdr' 

career  of  success ;  and  France  had  time  to  complete 

the  vast  armaments  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal 

to  Europe.    When  the  Republic,  on  the  other  hand, 

became  the  invading  power,  in  1794,  the  want  of  any 
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fortified  towns  to  resist  their  progress,  enabled  them  chap, 
to  overrun  Flanders,  and  drive  the  Allies  in  a  few    ^^- 


weeks  beyond  the  Rhine.     This  consideration  is  of   1794. 
vital  importance,  both  in  the  estimate  of  the  relative 
power  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  in 
all  measures  intended  to  restrain  its  ambitious  projects. 
There  are  few  spectacles  in  nature  so  sublime  as 
that  of  a  people  bravely  combating  for  their  liber^ 
I       ties,  against  a  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy.   That 
spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  manner 
hj  the  French  nation  during  this  campaign.     The 
ttme  impartial  justice  which  condemns  with  unmea- 
sured severity  the  bloody  internal,  must  admire  the 
dignified  and  resolute  external  conduct  of  the  Con« 
iVDtion.     With  unbending  firmness,  though  often 
atrocious  cruelty,  they  coerced  alike  internal  revolt 
and  foreign  violence ;  and  selecting  out  of  the  innu- 
nierable  ranks  of  their  defenders  the  most  worthy, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  illustrious  school  of  miH- 
ktj  chiefs  who  afterwards  sustained  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire.     It  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  ad- 
4iit,  that  it  was  this  cruelty  which  was  one  cause  of 
their  triumphs ;  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lic might  have  sunk  under  its  difficulties,  but  for 
the  inflexible  severity  with  which  they  overawed  the 
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Providence  has  so  interwoven  human  affairs,  that  chap. 
^hen  we  wish  to  retrace  the  revolutions  of  a  people, ,  ^^^^ 


nd  to  investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur  or  1794» 
lisfortune,  we  are  insensibly  conducted  step  by  step  immense 
)  their  cradle.  The  slightest  consideration  of  thepou^dfai . 
istory  of  Poland  must  be  sufficient  to  prove,  thatjj^®' 
mt  great  nation,  always  combating,  often  victori- 
as, but  never  securing  its  conquests,  has  from  the 
uriiest  times  been  on  the  decline.  It  emerged 
om  the  shock  which  overthrew  the  Roman  em* 
ire,  valiant,  powerful,  and  extensive;  from  that 
oar  it  has  invariably  drooped,  until  at  length  it 
scame  the  victim  of  its  ancient  provinces.  The 
ingdom  of  Poland  formerly  extended  from  the  Bo« 
rsdienes  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Euxine  to 
le  Baltic  The  Sarmatia  of  the  ancients,  it  em« 
iced  within  its  bosom  the  original  seat  of  those 
itions  which  subverted  the  Roman  empire;  Prussia, 
joravia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  Cour- 
nd,  Livonia,  are  all  fragments  of  its  mighty 
minion.  The  Goths,  who  appeared  as  suppliants 
the  Danube,  and  were  ferried  across  by  Roman 
ads  never  to  recede ;  the  Huns,  who  under  Attila 
read  desolation  through  the  empire ;  the  Sclavo* 
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CHAF.  Emope  in  one  age  was  in  the  next  swept  from  1 
*^""    book  of  nations. 

The  name  of  Poland,  derived  from  the  word  s 

nixing  a  plain,  (pofe, )  expresses  its  resd  geogra{ 

cal  character.      It  consists  ahnost   entirely  of 

immense  level  surfieu^  which  extends,  with  the 

oepdoo  only  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  which  to 

soath  of  Yolhynia,  branch  out  from  the  Carpatl 

■MNmtainsy  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  thos 

the  Eoxine.     Part  of  this  vast  level  surface  is  o 

posed  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  but  the  greater  pari 

it  is  a  sandy  plain,  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the  sb 

of  the  sea,  bat  white  in  the  interior  of  the  coon 

Pomerania,  part  of  Denmark,  and  nearly  the  w] 

of  Prussia,  IbrmCTly  provinces  of  Poland,  cousif 

the  same  sandy  leveL     The  waves  of  the  ocean 

of  floods  which  in  former  revolutions  of  the  gl 

liOTe  rolled  over  this  wide  expanse,  have  strewed 

wilh  huge  blocks  of  granite  and  other  re 

to  the  Polish  territory,  which  have  eride 

hfOMght  ttom  a  great  distance,  and  in  id 

collections  of  bones  of  the  elephant, 

and  other  taropical  animals,   as  wei 

the  mastodon,  and  other  monsi 

of  which  is  now  extinct  upon  the  earth, 

attract  the  wonder  alike  of  the  illite 

and  learned  observer  of  nature.     This 

phiB  nowhere  rises  more  than  a  few  banc 

fert  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  to 

■HHt  elevated  part  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  im 

cepdble^  save  frtwoa  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  wl 

vwT  nmBdeitms,  and  form  a  remarkable  feal 

tliecoentrr.^ 

Nolwitl^tanding  this  gmeral  level  surface, 
fcf^  of  the  country  is  very  distinctly  mark 
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'from  the  one  side  of  which  the  waters  flow  to  the  chap, 
Euxine,  from  the  other  to  the  Baltic  Sea.   This  sum — ^^"' 
mit  level  itself,  however,  is  not  in  general  a  ridge,    ^^9^• 
or  range  of  hills,   but  a  swampy  expanse,  in  theiui^rMt 
marshes  of  which  the  principal  streams  of  the  country  "^®^ 
take  their  rise,  and  like  the  river  of  the  Amazons 
and  Orinoco  ia  the  pampas  of  South  America,  the 
-tar&ce  between  their  sources  is  so  level  that  in  floods 
they  communicate  with  each  other.     This  is  parti- 
eularly  the  case  with  the  Pripecz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper,   which  in  spring  is  connected  with  the 
feeders  of  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen.     The  principal 
riyers  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity 
of  this  marshy  plateau  are  the  Dniester  and  the 
Dnieper,  with  the  great  tributary  of  the  latter,  the 
3oog ;  to  the  north  flows  the  Vistula,  which,  tak- 
ing its  rise   in  the  Carpathian   mountains,    after 
being  swelled  by  fifty  tributary  streams,  such  as  the 
San,  the  Bug,  the  Filica,  and  the  Narew,  rolls  its 
ample  waves  to  the  Baltic.     One  of  these,  the  San, 
rises  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  oak,  which  overhangs 
on  the  other  side  the  fountains  of  the  Theisse  and  of 
the  Stry,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Dnie- 
ster.    The  Vartha  and  the  Niemen  traverse  also 
the  northern  plains  of  Poland ;  and  their  waters, 
flowing  in  a  bed  but  little  depressed  below  the  ge- 
neral surface  of  the  adjacent  country,  frequently 
overflow,  and  render  the  whole  plain,  to  a  great 
distance  on  either  side,  a  great  lake.    On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  and  other 
rivers  which  descend  towards  the  Euxine,  flow  in 
deep  beds,  having  steep  banks  of  rock  or  gravel,  Bnm,  ▼«. 
which  restrain  their  ample  currents  even  in  the^^^^'^ 
greatest  floods,  and  render  the  general  surface  of  J^^*, 
the  adjacent  country  comparatively  dry  and  salubri-BM.p.18. 
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CHAP«  Europe  in  one  age  was  in  the  next  swept  from  i 
^^^'    book  of  nations. 


1794.        The  name  of  Poland,  derived  from  the  word  si 

Phydeai    nifying  a  plain,  {pde^)  expresses  its  real  geograpl 

ofPoUnd?cal  character.      It  consists  ahnost   entirely  of 

immense  level  surface,  which  extends,  with  the  < 

ception  only  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  whicih  to  1 

south  of  Yolhynia,  branch  out  from  the  Carpathi 

mountains,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those 

the  Euxine.     Fart  of  this  vast  level  surface  is  oo 

posed  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  but  the  greater  part 

it  is  a  sandy  plain,  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the  shoi 

of  the  sea,  but  white  in  the  interior  of  the  count] 

Fomerania,  part  of  Denmark,  and  nearly  the  wb 

of  Frussia,  formerly  provinces  of  Poland,  consist 

the  same  sandy  level.     The  waves  of  the  ocean, 

of  floods  which  in  former  revolutions  of  the  glo 

have  rolled  over  this  wide  expanse,  have  strewed 

surface  with  huge  blocks  of  granite  and  other  roc 

foreign  to  the  Polish  territory,  which  have  evident 

been  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  in  m« 

places  vast  collections  of  bones  of  the  elephant,  t 

rhinoceros,  and  other  tropical  animals,   as  well 

the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  other  monste 

the  race  of  which  is  now  extinct  upon  the  earth,  i 

found,  and  attract  the  wonder  alike  of  the  illiten 

peasant  and  learned  observer  of  nature.     This  i 

mense  plain  nowhere  rises  more  than  a  few  handi 

1  Maite     ^®*  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  to  I 

Brun,  tI  most  clcvated  part  is  so  gradual  as   to  be  imp 

R^ot'ptuf  ceptible,  save  from  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  whi 

Geschichtoare  very  numerous,  and  form  a  remarkable  feati 

•3, 6.        m  the  country.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  general  level  surface,  I 
summit  level  of  the  country  is  very  distinctly  mark 
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1  the  one  side  of  which  the  waters  flow  to  the  chap« 
ine,  from  the  other  to  the  Baltic  Sea.   This  sum-    ^^^^  , 
level  itself,  however,  is  not  in  general  a  ridge,    ^'^^^* 
ange  of  hills,  but  a  swampy  expanse,  in  theiu^rMt 
ihes  of  which  the  principal  streams  of  the  country"^*"' 

their  rise,  and  like  the  river  of  the  Amazons 
Orinoco  in  the  pampas  of  South  America,  the 
ice  between  their  sources  is  so  level  that  in  floods 
communicate  with  each  other.  This  is  parti- 
*ly  the  case  with  the  Fripecz,  a  tributary  of  the 
)per,  which  in  spring  is  connected  with  the 
irs  of  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen.  The  principal 
«  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity 
lis  marshy  plateau  are  the  Dniester  and  the 
tper,  with  the  great  tributary  of  the  latter,  the 
I  i  to  the  north  flows  the  Vistula,  which,  tak- 
its  rise  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  after 
I  swelled  by  fifty  tributary  streams,  such  as  the 

the  Bug,  the  Filica,  and  the  Narew,  rolls  its 
ie  waves  to  the  Baltic.  One  of  these,  the  San, 
under  the  shade  of  a  huge  oak,  which  overhangs 
le  other  side  the  fountains  of  the  Theisse  and  of 
5try,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Dnie- 
The  Vartha  and  the  Niemen  traverse  also 
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CHAP.       Poland  has  very  few  minerals  in  its  soil,  a  pecn- 
^^^^  .liarity  which  frees  it  equally  from  the  wealth  conse- 


1794.    quent  on  the  working  of  mines,  and  the  social  de- 
Great  fer-  pravity  which  it  seldom  fails,  in  the  end,  to  induce 
aou.^^  *  in  its  train.     For  this  defect,  however,  it  has  re- 
ceived more  than  a  compensation  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  its  level  surface^  and  the  general  fertility 
of  its  soil.     The  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  Poland 
south  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  flowing  of  its 
waters,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  extraor- 
dinary and  surpassing  fertility,  which,  like  the  Delta 
of  Egypt,  or  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,   yield  the 
richest  crops  with  very  little  care  from  the  husband- 
man.    Podolia,  also,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Po* 
land,  less  rich,  exhibits  more  varied  and  agreeable 
features.    Pleasant  hills,  often  crowned  by  beaotiAil 
groves,  fill  the  whole  province,  which  extends  from 
the  Dniester  to  the  Boh,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  on  the  south-east 
by  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine.     These  hills,  which 
almost  become  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  ci 
Medryz  Zee,  exhibit  alternately  fertile  valleys  and 
healthful  pastures.     The  soil,  where  it  is  arable^ 
yields  noble  crops  with  hardly  any  cultivation ;  and 
so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were 
supplied  by  Podolian  wheat,  transported  to  their 
shores  in  Venetian  vessels.      The  climate  of  this 
favoured  province  is  less  severe  than  of  other  parts 
of  Poland.     While  they  are  still  clothed  with  the 
garb  of  winter,  the  verdure  of  spring  has  already 
appeared  on  its  sunny  slopes.     Melons,  mulberries, 
and  other  southern  fruits,  ripen  without  care  in  the 
>  Rocpeii,  open  air ;  and  as  summer  is  free  from  the  malaria 
p^j^^^*'^*®  which  infests  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  so  winter  is 
n.     '     from  its  icy  cold.* 
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To  the  north  of  the  summit  level,  in  the  plains  chap. 
watered  by  the  Vistula  and  its  tributary  streams, .  ^^^^' 


the  soil  is  less  rich,  and  stands  more  in  need  of  the  l^9^' 
artificial  aid  of  draining  and  manure;  but  a  very  Face  of 
slight  application  of  these  advantages  is  sufficient  try  in^he 
>|o  make  it  produce  the  finest  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  "^^^^ 
oais  and  rye ;  and  if  cultivated  in  a  superior  man- 
ner,' and  opened  up  by  canals,  railroads,  and  com- 
mon /oads,  for  which  the  level  surface  offers  the 
^eate&''  possible  advantages,  it  is  capable  of  being 
Dade  to  riv?!  the  plain  of  Lombardy  or  the  fields  of 
Flanders  in  variety  and  riches  of  agricultural  pro- 
luce.  Already  it  is  considered  as  the  granary  of 
Borope ;  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  are  to  the  British 
empire,  in  seasons  of  domestic  scarcity,  what  those 
if  the  Nile  were  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Wretch- 
jd,  however,  is  the  cultivation,  deplorable  the  con- 
lition  of  the  serfs,  by  whose  labours  these  noble 
srops  are  reared.  Ploughs  and  harrows  of  the  ru- 
lest  construction  turn  up  the  soil ;  scarce  any  man- 
ure enriches  the  fields ;  frequent  and  long-continued 
allows  alone  restore  the  exhausted  fertility  of  na- 
ore.  Raising  the  finest  crops  of  red  wheat,  the 
ndigent  husbandman  lives  only  on  black  rye  bread ; 
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CHAP,  with  limpid  streams,  there  asce 
.JillL^  slope  towards  the  Carpathian  m 
1703,  summits  are  often  crowned  with  v( 
monasteries,  which  throw  an  ai 
grandeur  over  the  scenery.  It  is 
the  once  magnificent  castle  of  tb 
Jagellons,  looks  down  on  the  ani 
mighty  Polish  empire,  where  : 
taken  from  their  race,  were  cr 
that,  adorned  with  numerous  ste 
churches,  and  ancient  edifices,  Ci 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ii 
Vistula.  Every  thing  in  that  r 
speaks  the  former  grandeur  an 
Poland.  Beyond  it,  on  a  high  m 
monastery  of  Tyniec,  one  of  the 
ancient  abbeys  of  the  Benedictin 
one  side  is  seen  the  picturesque  m 
to  the  south,  the  distant  summits 
range.  Less  mountainous,  but 
is  the  land  north  of  Cracow,  towi 
tula.  It  consists  of  a  plateau,  eig 
feet  above  the  sea,  intersected  b 
tons  ravines,  like  those  of  the  Sa 
Germany,  clothed  with  sable  wc 
mounted  by  princely  castles  and  i 
in  ruins.  On  one  of  the  precipi 
rich  foliage,  stands  Oycow,  once 
dence  of  Casimir  the  Great.  > 
the  Pilica,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Ogrodzeniec,  once  the  seat  of 
Every  thing  in  this  romantic  r 
traveller  of  departed  greatness; 
I  RoepeU,  these  deserted  halls  or  ruined  i 
G^hichte  motto  of  the  Courteneys  recurs  fc 
3,4, 7.  *  modo  lapsus:  quid  feci?'** 
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Overrun  by  Jews,  and  but  little  supported  eitber  chap. 
by  the  industry  of  their  own  native  inhabitants,  or.  ^^^^' 


the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  towns  of   1794. 
Poland  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  extent  to  SmaU cities 
which  the  folly  of  man  can  render  unavailing  all  the^^ 
choicest  gifts  of  nature.     Though  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  after  the  partition  of  1772,  was 
still  above  fourteen  millions,  Warsaw,  Lublin,  and 
Cracow  were  the  only  towns  in  it  which  deserved 
the  name  of  cities,  the  first  of  which  contained  at 
that  period  only  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
second,  twenty-five,  the  third,  twelve  thousand.    At 
this   time,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
every  branch  of  industry  which  has  taken  place 
under  the  severe,  but  regular  and  steady  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  the  Polish  towns,  considering  the 
prodigious  natural  resources  of  the  country,  exhibit 
a  deplorable  picture  of  squalid  misery :  of  useless 
pride  and  general  idleness.*     Such  activity  as  does 
exist  among  them  is  almost  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Jews,  who  form,  as  it  were,  a  nation  by  them- 
selves encamped  in  Poland,  and  have  gradually, 
from  their  industrious  habits,  engrossed  all  the  lucra- 
tive employments  in  them.    The  kingdom  of  Poland 
properly  so  called,  now  entirely  absorbed  by  Bussia, 
contains  6370  square  marine  leagues,   or  50,960 
geographical  miles :  an  extent  of  surface,  however, 
greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales  together, 

^  The  following  is  the  present  population  of  the  principal  Polish 
towns: — 


Warsaw, 

186,554 

Cracow, 

25,000 

Lublin, 

12,000 

Kalisch, 

7,300 

Plock, 

6,500 

Zamosc, 

5,000 

Scwalki, 

3,500 

i^-MALTi  Btuir,  tSu  584-543. 
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CHAP,  which  contain  46,000 ;  but  which  is  thinly  peopled 
_5!^by  only  4,582,000  inhabitants.     Such  is  the  last 
1794.   remnant,  and  under  foreign  dominion,  of  the  once 
mighty  empire  of  Poland :  of  the  conquests  of  Boles- 
las,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Jagellons :  of  a  coun- 
» Midte     *^y  which,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness^  carried  its 
Bran,  tU.  viotorious  arms  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  and 
543!     '  from  Moscow  to  the  Elbe.* 

This  extraordinary  decline  has  all  arisen  from  one 
Causes  of  causo — that  Poland  has  retained,  till  a  very  recent 
jjj^®?^  period,  the  independence  and  equality  of  savage  life, 
ters.        It  has  neither  been  subjugated  by  more  polished, 
nor  itself  vanquished  more  civilized  states.    The 
restlessness  and  valour  of  the  pastoral  character 
have,  in  their  native  plains,  remained  unchanged 
during  fifteen  hundred  years,  neither  grafted  on  the 
stock  of  urban  liberty,  nor  moulded  by  the  institu- 
tions of  civilized  society.     Poland  shows  what  in  its 
original  state  was  the  equality  of  the  shepherd  life: 
Neither  the  resistance,  nor  the  tastes,  nor  the  intelli- 
gence, nor  the  blood  of  vanquished  nations,  have  al- 
tered in  its  inhabitants  the  inclinations  and  passions 
of  the  savage  character.     We  may  see  in  its  history 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  all  the  Northern 
nations,  if  their  fierce  and  unbending  temper  had  not 
been  tempered  by  the  blopd,  and  moulded  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  more  advanced  civilisation,  and  in 
the  anarchy  of  its  diets,  what  would  have  been  the 
,  Saiv  i    ™presentative  system  had  the  dream  of  Montesqaien 
29.  been  welt  founded,  that  it  was  found  in  the  woods.' 

The  shepherds  who  wandered  in  the  plains  of 
It  has  re-  Sarmatia  were,  like  all  other  pastoral  tribes,  inflamed 
PMto^^*  by  the  strongest  passion  for  that  savage  freedom 
and  inde-  which  cousists  in  leadinff  a  life  exempt  from  all  con- 

pendent  ^  ^ 

character  trol  —  in  roamiug  at  will  over  boundless  plains^ 
resting  where  they  chose,  and  departing  when  thej 


unaiixed. 
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wished.    In  their  incursions  into  the  Boman  pro-  chap. 
vinces  they  collected  immense  troops  of  captives,.  ^^"' 


who  were  compelled  to  perform  the  works  of  drud-  ^794, 
gery,  in  which  their  masters  disdained  to  engage ;  to 
attend  the  cattle,  drive  the  waggons,  and  make  the 
arms.  Their  imperious  lords,  acknowledging  no 
superior  themselves,  knew  no  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  inferiors.  With  the  same  energy  they 
asserted  a  grievous  tyranny  over  that  unhappy  race, 
with  which  they  would  have  resisted  any  attempt  to 
encroach  on  their  own  independence.  Such  as  Po- 
land then  was,  it  has  ever  since  continued^-^a  race 
of  jealous  freemen  and  iron-hound  slaves ;  a  vast 
and  wild  democracy  ruling  a  captive  people* 

-".Ferreajuga 


Insanumque  Forum/ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  representative 
system  was  found  in  the  woods.     What  was  found  Represen- 
there  was  not  any  thing  resembling  parliaments,  buttenraroM" 
Polish  equality.   The  pastoral  nations  of  the  North,  q^^^J^^^ 
equally  with  the  citizens  of  the  Republics  of  anti-  CoancUs. 
quity,  had  no  idea  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
freemen  but  by  the  concourse  ot'all  the  citizens. 
Of  course  this  privilege  could  only  be  exercised  by 
a  small  number  of  them  when  the  state  became  po- 
tlie  narrow  base  on  wtiich.  with 


8?8 
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CHAP.  It  was  the  Christian  Church,  the  parent  of  so  mao; 

^^^^'  -lofty  doctrines  and  new  ideas,  which  had  the  glory 
of  offering  to  the  world,  amidst  the  wreck  of  ancient 
institutions,  the  model  of  a  form  of  government 
which  gives  to  all  classes  the  right  of  suffrage,  by 
establishing  a  system  which  may  embrace  the  re- 
motest interests ;  which  preserves  the  energy,  and 
avoids  the  principal  evils  of  democracy ;  which  main- 
tains the  Tribune,  and  shuns  the  strife  of  tbe  Fornm. 
The  Christian  Councils  were  the  first  examj^le  of 
representative  assemblies ;  there  were  united  tbe 
whole  Roman  world;  there  a  priesthood,  which  em- 
braced the  civilized  earth ;  assembled  by  means  of 
delegates  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church.  When  Europe  revived,  it  adopted  the 
same  model.  Every  nation  by  degrees  borrowed  the 
customs  of  the  Church,  then  the  sole  depositary  of 
the  traditions  of  civilization.  It  was  the  religion  of 
the  vanquished  people ;  it  was  the  clergy  who  in- 
structed them  in  this  admirable  system,  which 
flourished  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Sardis,  and  By- 
zantium, centuries  before  it  was  heard  of  in  the 
Western  World,  and  which  did  not  arise  in  the 
woods  of  Germany,  but  in  the  catacombs  of  Borne 
during  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Church.* 

Vienna  was  the  frontier  station  of  the  Boman 
empire.   It  never  extended  into  the  Sarmatian  wilds, 
and  hence  the  chief  cause  of  the  continued  calami- 
It  was  the  infusion  of  tbe 


>  Salv.  I. 
107, 108. 


No  inter- 
mixture 
of  foreign 

customs  in  ties  of  their  descendants. 

Poland. 

free  spirit  of  the  Scythian  tribes  into  tbe  decaying 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  union  df 
barbaric  energy  with  antiquated  civilization,  whid 
produced  the  glories  of  modem  Europe.  In  Poland 
alone,  savage  independence  remained  unmonlded  bjr 
foreign  admixture,  unchanged  by  foreign  blood,  un- 
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aght  by  foreign  wisdom,  and  the  customs  of  the  chap. 
rUest  ages  continued  the  same  down  to  the  par- ,  ^^"' 


ion  of  the  monarchy.   After  representative  assem-    1794. 

es  had  been  established  for  centuries  in  Germany, 

ance,  and  England,  the  Poles  adhered  to  the  an- 

mt  custom  of  summoning  every  man  to  discuss, 

ord  in  hand,  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.    A  hun- 

)d  thousand  horsemen  met  in  the  field  of  Vola, 

ir  Warsaw,  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  and 

)  distractions  of  these  stormy  diets  weakened  the 

tion  even  more  than  the  attacks  of  its  foreign 

)mie8.     Among  them  was  established,  to  their '^^^^''^^-^^^ 

row,  the  real  system  which  was  invented  in  the  i.  10,14. 

ods.^ 

[n  Poland,  accordingly,  the  structure  of  society 

3  essentially  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  its  society 

f  other  part  of  Europe.     The  feudal  system,  the  conttruct- 

lin  of  military  dependence  from  the  throne  to  the  ^^  ^f°°^ 

•^         ^  ,  any  in 

tage,  was  there  unknown.  The  Republic  was  Europe. 
Qposed  entirely  of  two  classes,  both  numerous  and 
tually  hostile  ;  the  one  destined  to  labour,  dejec- 
1,  and  servitude ;  the  other  to  independence,  ac- 
ity,  and  war.  The  iron  band  which  held  together 
discordant  elements  of  modern  society,  which 
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CHAP,  out  discipline,  infantry,  or  artillery  ;  of  a  state-un- 
-defendedby  frontier  towns;  of  cities  without  a  race 


1794,  Qf  burghers,  without  commerce  or  industry;  of  a 
igj^i^  J  3^  republic  where  the  supreme  power  was  annihilated, 
Ruih.i.i4.and  the  checks  to  it  omnipotent.^ 

The  taste  and  the  habits  of  the  nomad  tribes 
TheysttU  have,  almost  to  our  time,  predominated  among  the 
ustJand  Poles.     Their  language,  their  manners,  even  their 
th^^No^/   dress,  long  remained  unchanged — the  frequent  ase 
mad         of  furs,  the  flowing  pelisse,  caps  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  the  absence  of  linen,  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  arms,  are  the  characteristics  of  their  national 
costume.     Till  within  these  few  years  they  wore  the 
singular  crown  of  hair,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Scythians  encircled  their  bare  heads.     The  passion 
for  a  wandering  life  has  been  transmitted  to  their 
latest  posterity,  and  remains  undiminished  amidst 
all  the  refinements  of  civilization.     To  travel  in  the 
country,  living  in  tents,  to  pass  from  one  encamp- 
ment to  another,  has  been  in  every  age  one  of  the 
most  favourite  amusements  of  the  Polish  noblesse; 
and  it  was  ia  such  occupations  that  the  last  years  of 
the  great  Sobieski  were  employed.     This  fierce  and 
unbending  race  of  freemen  preserved  inviolate,  as 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Poland,  the  right  to  assemble 
in  person,  and  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
state.     That  terrible  assembly,  where  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  were  convoked,  constituted  at 
once  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  in  war,  and 
its  legislature  in  peace.     There  were  discussed  alike 
the  public  concerns  of  the  Republic,  the  private 
feuds  or  grievances  of  individuals,  the  questions  of 
>Ruih  i  15  P^^^^  ^^  ^*^»  *he  formation  of  laws,  the  division  of 
SaiT.  1.39. plunder,  and  the  election  of  the  sovereign.* 

In  the  eyes  of  this  haughty  race,  the  will  of  a  fi^ 
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lan  was  a  thing  which  no  human  power  should  at-  chap. 
)iDpt  to  subjugate ;  and  therefore  the  fundamental,  ^^^'' 


riDciple  of  all  their  deliberations  was,  that  unani-  1794. 
lity  was  essential  to  every  resolution.  This  relic  of  Their  ear- 
ivage  equality,  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be/omuJ)^e 
>und  in  the  far-famed  jury  system  of  England,  was^®"^^''*^^^ 
roductive  of  incalculable  evils  to  the  Republic;  and 
et  so  blind  are  men  to  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin, 
iat  it  was  uniformly  adhered  to  with  enthusiastic 
esolution  by  the  Poles,  and  is  even  spoken  of  with 
ndisguised  admiration  by  their  national  historians, 
bt  all  human  institutions  must  involve  some  me- 
bods  of  extricating  public  affairs,  and  as  unanimity 
^as  not  to  be  expected  among  so  numerous  and  im- 
assioued  a  body  as  their  diet,  and  the  idea  was  not 
d  be  entertained  for  a  moment  of  constraining  the 
^ill  of  any  citizen  by  an  adverse  majority,  they 
dopted  the  only  other  method  of  expediting  busi- 
ess,  they  massacred  the  recusant.  This  measure 
ppeared  to  them  an  incomparably  lesser  evil,  than 
arrying  measures  by  a  majority.  "  Because,"  said 
bey,  "  acts  of  violence  are  few  in  number,  and  af- 
M5t  only  the  individual  sufferers ;  but  if  once  the 
recedent  is  established  of   compelling  the   mino- 
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CHAP,  earliest  times  to  their  remotest  descendants.  **1!W 
xvii.    Hierarchy  of  enmities,"  as  the  Poles  expressed  it, 
1794«   descended  even  to  private  families ;  in  the  progress 
of  time,  religious  discord  divided  the  whole  repub- 
lic into  two  parties  nearly  equal  in  strength,  and 
implacable  in  hostility,  and  Poland  became  an  im- 
,  mense  field  of  combat,  destined  never  to  know  either 

41.  Ruih.' tranquillity  or  truce  till  it  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
25.  '    '   a  foreign  master.^ 

The  clergy,  that  important  body  who  have  done  so 
Clergy     B^uch  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  never  formed  a  se* 
formed  a  parato  Order,  or  possessed  any  spiritual  ipfluence  in 
body  from  Polaud.    Composed  entirely  of  the  nobles,  they  had 
£"i^o^.    ^^  sympathy  with  the  serfs  whom  they  disdained  to 
admit  to  any  of  their  sacred  offices.     Their  bishops 
interfered,  not  as  prelates  but  as  barons,  not  with  the 
wand  of  peace  but  the  sword  of  dissension.    The 
priesthood  formed  in  their  stormy  diets  a  sort  of  tri- 
bunes, subject  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  bit 
exempt,  by  reason  of  their  sacred  character,  fron 
the  danger  which  formed  a  cheok  upon  their  estm- 
vagance.      This  was  another  consequence  of  the 
Poles  not  having  settled  in  a  conquered  country; 
the  clergy  of  the  other  European  states,  drawn  firw 
the  vanquished  people,  formed  a  link  between  then 
and  their  conquerors,  and  by  reason  of  the  influenee 
which  their  intellectual  superiority  conferred,  gra- 
dually softened  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  vanquish- 
ed ;  the  Polish  priesthood,  formed  entirely  of  the 
nobility,  added  to  the  chains  of  slavery  the  fettereof 
'Sair.i.  62.  barbaric  superstition.' 

As  if  every  thing  was  destined  to  concur  for  the 
disorganization  of  Poland,  the  inequality  of  fortuoefl^ 
and  the  rise  of  urban  industry,  the  source  of  so  much 
benefit  to  all  the  other  European  monarchies,  wae 
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there  productive  only  of  positive  evil.    Fearful  of  chap. 
being  compelled  to  divide  their  power  with  the  in-    ^^"* 


ferior  classes  of  societj,  when  elevated  by  riches  and    ^'7^^* 
intelligence,  the  nobles  affixed  the  stigma  of  disho-NobiUty 
ioor  to  every  lucrative  or  useful  profession.     Their  ^gtdln* 
muim  was,  that  nobility  is  not  lost  by  indigence,  or  Ji^^-P^*^^ 
domestic  servitude,  but  is  totally  destroyed  by  com- trade, 
nerce  and  industry;  their  constant  policy  was  to 
debar  the  serfs  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
arms,  both  because  they  had  learned  to  fear,  and  be- 
cause  they  continued  to  despise  them.     In  fine,  the 
Polish  nobility,  strenuously  resisting  every  species  of 
power  as  an  usurpation,  every  kind  of  industry  as  a 
degradation,  every  attempt  at  superiority  as  an  out- 
1*190,  remained  to  the  close  of  their  career  at  open 
Variance  with  all  the  principles  on  which  the  pro*^Saif.i.72. 
iperity  of  society  depends.^ 

As  some  species  of  industry,  however,  is  indis- 
pensable where  wealth  has  begun  to  accumulate ;  which  all 
md  as  the  vast  possessions  of  the  nobility  gave  great  the  i^da 
BDOouragement  to  those  who  would  minister  to  their^^^^® 
wMntSf  the  labour  of  towns  insensibly  increased,  and 
in  urban  population  gradually  arose.     But  as  the 
lobles  were  too  proud,  and  the  serfs  too  indigent. 
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CHAP,  and  the  privileges  of  corporations,  the  origin  of  fin 
^^"*  .institutions  in  so  many  other  countries,  were  thei 


1794.  productive  only  of  evil,  by  augmenting  the  disii 
clination  of  all  classes  to  engage  in  their  pursniti 
the  Jews  multiplied  in  a  country  where  they  wer 
enabled  to  engross  all  the  industrial  occupations 
and  at  this  moment  above  half  of  the  whole  dc 
1  s^]^  2^  scendants  of  Abraham  are  to  be  found  in  what  fbi 
84, 85.      merly  were  the  Polish  dominions.^ 

Five  hundred  years  before  liberty  and  equalit 
Liberty  became  the  watchword  of  the  French  Revolution 
utj  the*  they  were  the  favourite  principles  of  the  ?M 
^I^P^' republic.  Anarchy  and  disorder  did  not  prevail! 
the  people. the  country  because  the  throne  was  elective;  bn 
the  throne  became  elective  because  the  people  wer 
too  jealous  of  their  privileges  to  admit  of  hereditar 
succession.  For  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  therac 
of  the  Jagellons  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  with  fl 
regular  a  succession  as  the  Plantagenets  of  £ngland 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Piasts  enjoyed  the  goyen 
ment  for  four  hundred  years  ;  but  all  the  efforts  < 
the  monarchs  of  these  houses  were  unequal  to  tli 
formation  of  a  regular  government.  Contrary  I 
what  obtained  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
was  always  the  great  kings  of  Poland  who  wci 
ultimately  overthrown;  and  their  reigns  which  wei 
the  most  stormy  of  its  annals.  The  supreme  anthorii; 
which  elsewhere  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  wi 
strengthened  by  the  spoils  of  feudal  power>  becan 
in  Poland  only  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  A 
the  efforts  of  aggrandizement  of  their  greatest  m 
narchs,  were  shattered  against  the  compact,  iod 
pendent,  and  courageous  body  of  nobles,  whom  tl 
crown  could  neither  overawe  by  menaces,  nor  sol 
due  by  violence.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  democrat 
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Spirit,  thej  would  for  long  admit  no  distinction   chap. 
among  themselves,  but  that  which  arose  from  actual . 


employment ;  and  never  recognised,  till  a  very  recent    ^'^^*» 
period,  the  titles  and  honours  which,  in  other  states, 
ha?e  long  been  hereditary.     Even  when  they  were 
established,    the  jurisdictions  were   only   for  life. 
Their  way  wodes  or  military  chieftains,  their  palatines 
or  leaders  of  counties,  their  castellans  or  governors 
of  castles,  enjoyed,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
recent  times,  their  authority  for  that  period  only. 
These  officers,  far  from  being  able  in  Poland,  as  in 
other  states^  to  render  their  dignities  hereditary, 
were  not  always  even  nominated  by  the  king.  Their 
aothority,  especially  that  of  the  palatines,  gave  equal 
umbrage  to  the  monarchs  whom  they  were  bound  toi  Ruih.i.6, 
obey,  as  the  nobles  whom  they  were  intended  to  lead,  t^^^'^j 
There  was  thus  authority  and  power  nowhere  in  the  72, 128. 
itate.^ 

The  kings  of  the  Piasts  made  frequent  and  able 
efforts  to  create  a  gradation  of  rank  in  the  midst  Crown  wm 
of  that  democracy,  and  a  body  of  burghers  by  the  sidCeillJuYe. 
of  these  nobles  ;  but  all  their  attempts  proved  inef- 
fectual.    A  race  of  monarchs,  whose  succession  was 
Frequently  interrupted,  and  authority  always  contest- 
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CHAP,  have  made  me  nothing  but  a  judge!**     But  the  no- 
^^^*  .bility  themselves  carried  into  execution  all  his  sen. 


1794.   tences  with  their  own  armed  force.     The  cominand 
of  the  troops  was  not  in  general  conferred  upon  the 
1  Saiv.  I    sovereign ; .  and  as  there  never  was  any  consideraUe 
R^ih^.  17  standing  army  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  the  mi. 
18, 19.      litary  force  of  the  throne  was  altogether  nugatory.' 
But  the  insurmountable  evil,  which  in  every  age 
General    has  opposcd  the  formation  of  a  regular  government 
of  the    ^in  this  unhappy  country,  was  the  privilege,  too  firmly 
gj^^'j^^^  established  to  be  ever  shaken,  which  all  the  citizciw 
ram  reto.  had,  of  assembling  together  to  deliberate  on  theaflain 
of  the  state.  So  far  from  adopting  the  prudent  maxim 
of  all  regular  governments,  that  a  civil  war  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  they  have  by  this  institution  giTcn 
to  their  insurrections  a  legal  form.    From  generatkw 
to  generation  the  maxim  has  been  handed  down  by 
the  Poles : — "  Burn  your  houses,  and  wander  owr 
the  country  with  your  arms  in  your  hands,  ratherthan 
submit  to  the  smallest  infringement  on  your  liberties." 
These  assemblies,  when  once  met,  united  in  them- 
selves the  powers  of  all  the  magistrates ;  they  were 
to  that  republic  what  the  dictatorship  was  to  ancient 
Rome.    A  Pole,  compelled  to  submit  to  a  plurality  of 
suffrages,  would  have  considered  himself  subjected  te 
the  most  grievous  despotism ;  and  consequently  no  re- 
solution of  the  Diet  was  binding,  unless  it  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to  by  all  the  citizens.    Any  citizen, 
by  the  privilege  of  the  liberum  veto^  had  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  most  numerous  of  these  assembliesi 
or  negativing  their  most  important  acts ;  and  although 
the  Poles  were  fully  sensible  of  the  ruinous  nature  of 
t  ^^i^  I   this  privilege,  and  pursued  with  eternal  maledictioDS 
^^24-      the  individual  who  exercised  it,  yet  they  never  could 
111.'  '     be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  its  abandoDmenL' 
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These  assemblies,  so  famous  in  Polish  history,  so  chap. 
fatal  to  her  inhabitants,  presented  so  extraordinary _^I!L« 
a  spectacle,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  reading  even    1'®^- 
the  most  authentic  descriptions  of  them,  to  believe  i>e«jrip- 
that  we  have  not  stepped  into  the  regions  of  eastern  thwe^as- 
romance.   The  plain  of  Volo,  to  the  west  of  Warsaw,  ««™»'^«»- 
was  the  theatre,  from  the  earliest  times,   of  the 
popular  elections.      Soon   the  impatient  pospolite, 
or  general  assembly  of  the  free  Poles,  covered  that 
y^t  extent  with  its  waves,  like  an  army  prepared 
to  commence  an  assault  on  a  fortified  town.     The 
innumerable  piles  of  arms;    the  immense  tables 
round  which  faction  united  its  supporters  ;  a  thou- 
aand  jousts  with  the  javelin  or  the  lance ;  a  thou- 
sand squadrons   engaged   in  mimic  war;   a  thou-* 
tand  parties  of  palatines,  governors  of  castles,  and 
other  dignified  authorities,  who  traversed  the  ranks, 
distributing  exhortations,  party  songs,  and  largesses; 
a  thousand  cavalcades   of  gentlemen,   who  rode, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  battle-axes  by  their 
side,  and  discussed  at  the  gallop  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  republic ;  innumerable  quarrels,  originating 
in  drunkenness,  and  terminating  in  blood:  Such 
were  the  scenes  of  tumult,  amusement,  and  war, — 
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CHAP,  the  nobles,  the  palatines,  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  horses  and  equipage ;  and  the 


^^^^'   stranger  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  that  luxury, 

worthy   of    the  last   and   greatest  of    the  nomad 

people,  was  never  weary  of  admiring  the  immense 

hotels,  the  porticoes,  the  colonnades,  the  galleries  of 

I  g^^  .j    painted  or  gilded  stufi^s,  the  castles  of  cotton  and 

190.         silk,  with  their  drawbridges,  towers,  and  ditches.* 

On  the  day  of  the  elections  the  three  orders 
Order  of  mountcd  on  horseback.  The  princes,  the  palatines, 
ceedmgs.  ^^^  bishops,  the  prelates,  proceeded  towards  the 
plain  of  Volo,  surrounded  by  eighty  thousand  mount- 
ed citizens,  any  one  of  whom  might,  at  the  expirjr 
of  a  few  hours,  find  himself  King  of  Poland ;  and 
•all  of  whom  enjoyed  the  absolute  power  of  stopping 
at  pleasure  the  whole  proceedings.  They  all  bore 
in  their  countenances,  even  under  the  livery  or  ban- 
ners of  a  master,  the  pride  arising  from  that  ruinous 
privilege.  The  European  dress  nowhere  appeared 
on  that  solemn  occasion.  The  children  of  the  desert 
strove  to  hide  the  furs  and  skins  in  which  they  were 
clothed  under  chains  of  gold  and  the  glitter  of 
jewels.  Their  bonnets  were  composed  of  panther 
skins ;  plumes  of  eagles  or  herons  surmounted  them: 
on  their  front  were  the  most  splendid  precious  stones. 
Their  robes  of  sable  or  ermine  were  bound  with 
velvet  or  silver:  their  girdle  studded  with  jewels; 
over  all  their  furs  were  suspended  chains  of  dia« 
monds.  One  hand  of  each  nobleman  was  without  a 
glove ;  on  it  was  the  splendid  ring  on  which  the 
arms  of  his  family  were  engraved,  the  mark,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  of  the  equestrian  order — another 
proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  race, 
'  Sair.  i?.  ^h©  customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  northern 
iw,  194.  tribes,  and  the  founders  of  the  Eternal  City.* 
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Bat  nothing  in  this  rivalry  of  ma^ificence  could  chap. 
equal  the  splendour  of  their  arms.   Double  poniards, 


double  scimitars,  set  with  brilliants;  bucklers  of  ^^^'^* 
costly  workmanship,  battle-axes  enriched  in  silver.  Splendour 
and  glittering  with  emeralds  and  sapphires;  bows^^es. 
and  arrows  richly  gilt,  which  were  borne  at  festivals, 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, were  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  The  horses 
shared  in  this  melange  of  barbarism  and  refinement; 
sometimes  cased  in  iron,  at  others  decorated  with 
the  richest  colours,  they  bent  under  the  weight  of 
the  sabres,  the  lances,  and  javelins  by  which  the 
senatorial  order  marked  their  rank.  The  bishops 
were  distinguished  by  their  grey  or  green  hats,  and 
yellow  or  red  pantaloons,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  diverse  colours.  Often  they  laid  aside  their  pas- 
toral habits,  and  signalized  their  address  as  young 
cavaliers,  by  the  beauty  of  their  arms,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  horses.  In  that  crowd  of  the 
equestrian  order,  there  was  no  gentleman  so  humble 
as  not  to  try  to  rival  this  magnificence.  Many  car- 
ried, in  furs  and  arms,  their  whole  fortunes  on  their 
backs.  Numbers  had  sold  their  votes  to  some  of 
the  candidates,    for  the  vanity  of  appearing  with 
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CHAP,  troduction,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  representative 
^^"'   system.     This  change  took  place  in  the  year  14.67, 
1794.    about  two  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  establish- 
ed  in  England,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  after  its 
introduction  into  Germany.     Unfortunately,  how. 
ever,  it  never  prevailed  generally  in  the  kiogdom, 
and  was  accompanied  with  such  restrictions  as  tend- 
ed to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divisions  of 
the  people.     The  labouring  classes  were  not  at  all 
represented ;  and  the  nobility  never  abandoned,  and 
frequently  exercised,  their  rights  of  assembling  in 
person  on  all  important  occasions.    These  general 
diets  being,  after  this  change,  rarer,  were  more  gencr- 
ally  attended ;  and  as  they  were  assembled  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions — as  the  election  of  a  king,  or 
a  question  of  peace  or  war — the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple were  increased  by  the  importance  of  their  gut 
Ruih  1.   frages,  and  inexperience  added  to  the  sudden  intoxi- 
lib,  113.  cation  of  absolute  power.^ 

In  the  true  spirit  of  their  democratic  institations, 
Pledges     the  Poles  had  no  sooner  established  a  representative 
^JJ^^^^g^"^  system,  than  they  surrounded  it  with  such  checkg» 
from  the   as  not  Only  rendered  it  totally  useless,  but  positively 
epu  les.    jjm^f^j^     jjq^  unfrequently  the  electors,  terrified  at 
the  powers  with  which  they  had  invested  their  repre- 
sentatives,  hastened,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  place  of 
their  meeting,  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  oppose  open 
force  to  the  laws.     These  stormy  assemblages  were 
called  **  Diets  under  the  buckler."    The  representa- 
tives, continued  in  the  new  assemblies,  the  ruinous 
law  of  unanimity,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  wisest 
men,  and  in  opposition  to  their  continual  remon- 
strances.    This  power,  of  course,  was  more  fully  ex- 
ercised by  one  among  four  hundred  deputies,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  interest  of  an  extensive  pala- 
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tinate,  than  by  an  insulated   individual  amidst  a  chap. 
hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens.    The  check,    ^^^^' 
too,  which  the  terror  of  being  massacred  imposed    ^*^^^' 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies, was  removed  when,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, uplifted  sabres  were  no  longer  ready  to  extermi- 
nate the  recusant.     Moreover  the  electors,  with  the 
jealousy  of  the  democratic  spirit,  uniformly  exacted 
from  every  representative  a  pledge  how  he  was  to 
vote  on  every  question  that  came  before  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  after  every  session  held  what  they  called 
past'ComtticU  dietSy  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
him  to  account  for  the  vote  he  had  given  on  every 
occasion.    In  these  diets  the  representatives  ran  the  i  j^^^^  j 
most  imminent  risk  of  being  murdered,  if  they  had  24, 26. 
deviated  at  all  from  the  instructions  they  had  re- 114.'  ' 
ceived.^ 

The  sense  of  this  danger  made  the  deputies  adhere 
strictly  to  the  orders  given  them;  and  as  their Po«t-comU 
instructions  were  extremely  various,  the  practical  re-Jlf^^^^e 
suit  was,  that  unanimity  was  impossible,  and  business ***®^p*^- 
eould  not  be  carried  through.  To  avoid  this,  the  ma- 
jority, in  some  instances,  proceeded  by  main  force  to 
pass  measures  in  spite  of  the  minority;  but  as  this 
was  deemed  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  it 
invariably  led  to  civil  war.  Confederations  of  the 
minorities  were  established,  diets  appointed,  mar- 
shals elected,  and  these  deplorable  factions,  which 
alternately  had  the  king  a  chief  and  a  captive,  were 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  mode  of  extricating  the 
rights  of  the  people.  This  right  of  opposition,  in 
the  space  of  two  centuries,  had  the  effect  of  utterly 
annihilating  every  other  power  in  the  government. 
The  deputies,  without  ever  having  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  throne;  without  ever  having  at- 
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CHAP,  tempted  to  wrest  from  the  Icing  or  the  senate  the 
^^^^'  .power  allotted  to  them  in  the  constitution,  succeeded 


1794.    at  length  in  suspending  and  neutralizing  every  other 

branch  of  Legislature.     The  popular  attachment  to 

the  veto  augmented  with  the  progress  of  wealth,  and 

the  increasing  opulence  of  the  great  families  who 

composed  the  senate;  as  it  reduced  all  the  citizens, 

at  least  on  some  occasions,  to  a  state  of  perfect 

equality.     The  only  astonishing  thing  is,  that,  with 

such  institutions,  the  valour  of  the  Polish  nobility 

should  so  long  have  concealed  the  weakness  arising 

from  their  unruly  disposition ;  one  would  imagine, 

1  Raih.  L   that  a  people  with  such  a  government  could  not 

VidvA.     ^^^^^  *  year,  and  yet  they  seemed  never  wearied  either 

115-        of  victories  or  foUy.^ 

The  political  crisis  which,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
Great  in-  teenth  century,  convulsed  all  Europe,  reinstated  the 
the  demo-  Polcs  at  oHcc  in  all  their  ruinous  democratic  prin- 
^owep  at   ^®S®s»  which  the  influence  of  their  preceding  monarchfl 
the  dose   had  somcwhat  impaired.     In  the  year  1573,  on  the 
teenth    ~  death  of  the  last  race  of  the  Jagellons,  the  nation  with 
century,    ^jj^  voicc  reasserted  and  obtained  all  its  original  im- 
munities.   The  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  taken  from  the  crown; 
two  hetmans  appointed,  one  for  Lithuania,  and  one 
for  Poland;  each  invested  with  an  absolute  command 
over  the  forces  of  these  rival  provinces  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  too  often,  by  their  jealousies,  marred  the 
efiect  of  their  most  glorious  triumphs;  while  thead- 
ministration  of  justice  was  confided  to  great  supreme 
tribunals,  composed  of  the  nobility,  who  were  changed 
every  fifteen  months,  by  new  elections,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent justice  ever  being  administered  by  those  who 
had  any  acquaintance  with  law.     Two  standing  ar- 
mies were  appointed,  one  for  Lithuania,  the  other  for 
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Poland ;  but  hardly  amounting  in  all  to  ten  thousand  chap. 
men;  and  even  for  these  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility.  ^^^^' 


would  only  permit  them  to  vote  the  most  scanty  sup-    -*'^^'*' 
plies,  which  required  to  be  renewed  at  each  succes- 
sive diet.     In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Poles  never  had  a  regular  force  on  which  they  could   " 
rely,  worthy  either  of  the  name  or  the  strength  of 
the  republic;  and  when  all  the  adjoining  states  were 
daily  consolidating  their  power,  and  pl-oviding  for 
the  public  defence  by  powerful  standing   armies, 
they  had  almost  nothing  to  rely  on  for  the  main- *  l^^'j- '• 
tenance  of  their  independence  but  the  tumultuary  RuiLi.  31. 
wray  of  barbarous  times.* 

Their  forces,  such  as  they  were,  consisted  of  five 
parts;  the  national  troops,  or  a  small  body  of  re- Forces  of 
gular  soldiers,  paid  and  equipped  by  the  republic  ;  {^J^lfg®^"*^ 
the  pospolite,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  free 
citizens  on  horseback ;  the  armed  valets,  all  form- 
^Hg  part  of  the  noble  or  free  class,  whose  rapine  in 
general  did  more  harm  than  their  courage  did  ser- 
i^ice ;  the  artillery,  which  was  usually  in  the  most 
iretched  condition  ;  and  the  mercenaries,  composed 
chiefly  of  Germans,  whose  services  would  have  been 
»f  great  importance,  had  their  fidelity  been  secured 
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CHAP,  by  atwisted  hauberk,  which  descended  from  the  bead, 
^^'^'  -  over  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  armed  with  a  sabre 


1794.  and  pistol.  Both  were  distinguished  by  the  spleo. 
dour  of  their  dress  and  equipage,  and  the  number 
and  costly  array  of  their  mounted  servants,  accoutred 
in  the  most  bizarre  manner,  with  huge  black  plumes^ 
and  skins  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts.  It  was  the 
pride  of  this  body  that  they  were  composed  of  meoi 
all  measured,  as  they  expressed  it,  by  the  saime  stan* 
dard ;  that  is,  equally  enjoying  the  rights  to  obey  only 
their  God  and  their  swords,  and  equally  destined, 
perhaps,  to  step  one  day  into  the  throne  of  the  Fi- 
asts  and  the  Jagellons.  They  boasted  that,  ''if the 
heaven  itself  were  to  fall,  they  would  support  it  on 
the  point  of  their  lances."  The  hussars  and  cuiras> 
siers  were  called  towarzirz — that  is,  companiios; 
they  called  each  other  by  that  name,  and  they  were 
designated  in  the  same  way  by  the  sovereign,  whose 
chief  boast  would  be  primus  inter  pares,  the  first 
among  equals.  But  all  these  forces  were  in  general 
in  the  most  miserable  state  of  destitution.  The 
regular  army,  almost  always  without  pay,  was  gene- 
rally without  discipline,  and  totally  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  equipment :  the  castles  and  fortified  towitf 
had  no  other  defences  but  walls,  which  age  bad 
almost  every  where  reduced  to  ruins ;  the  ars^iab 
were  in  general  empty ;  all  those  great  establish- 
ments, which  in  other  states  bespeak  the  cmistant 
vigilance  of  government,  were  wanting.  Poland  had 
no  other  resources  but  these  armed  confederations, 
which,  nevertheless,  frequently  saved  the  republic 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils ;  and  more  than 
» R  ih  I  ^°^®»  through  the  unconquerable  valour  of  the 
83. 60.';  *  nobles,  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the 
128, 129,  Ottoman  power.* 
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The  physical  situation  of  the  Poles  was  singularly  chap. 
11  calculated  to  arrest  the  course  of  these  disorders.  __«t_l_ 
^laced  on  the  frontiers  of  European  civilization  ;  re-    ^'^^^ 
tioyed  from  the  sea,  or  any  commercial  intercourse  Their  long 
rith  other  states,  without  either  ranges  of  mountains perate  ~ 
nr  fortified  towns,  to  serve  as  asylums  in  case  of  de-^^J^^UHQ 
leat,  they  had  to  maintain  a  constant  and  perilous  ^"^^»- 
nar  with  the  hordes  who  threatened  Christendom, 
from  the  deserts  of  Asia.    Their  history  is  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  mortal  conflicts  with  the  Mus- 
x>vites,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks ;  in  the  course 
tf  which  they  were  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink 
»f  ruin,  and  saved  only  by  those  desperate  efibrts 
^hich  distinguished  the  Polish  history  from  that  of 
11  other  states  in  modem  times.  The  frequency  and 
ciurderous  nature  of  these  dreadful  wars  blighted 
Very  attempt  at  rural  industry,  and  chained  the 
ation,  even  in  recent  times,  to  those  irregular  and 
'arlike  habits  which  had  been  abandoned,  centuries 
efbre,  in  all  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe.     Re- 
gious  fury  added  grievously   to   these   disastrous 
truggles,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
fkraine,  consequent  on  the  schism   between  the 
rreek  and  the  Catholic  Church,  brought  the  Ilepub- 
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Their 
weakness 
early  suji^- 
gested  the 
idea  of  dU« 
member, 
ment  to 
the  adjoin- 
ing states. 


»  SaW.  I. 
13G.andii. 
23^    Rulh. 
250,60. 


Hungarians,  the  Muscovites,  the  pirates  of  the  norlh, 
all  of  whom  regarded  the  republic  as  a  common  preT« 
fill  their  annals.  They  successively  saw  Bohemia, 
Mecklenburg,  Moravia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
Silesia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Bed  Russia,  melt  away  from 
their  dominion,  without  ever  once  thinking  of  esta- 
blishing such  a  steady  government  as  might  secure 
the  various  parts  of  their  vast  possessions,  or  re- 
straining those  ruinous  democratic  privileges  to 
which  the  whole  public  disasters  were  owing.  Inca- 
pable of  foresight,  they  saw  their  neighbours  daily 
increasing  in  strength,  without  making  any  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  their  progress.  Blindly  attached  to 
their  customs,  they  adhered  to  them  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity, despite  of  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
were  thus  destined  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter 
consequences  of  a  pitiless  aristocracy,  and  a  sense- 
less equality.* 

For  centuries  before  their  partition  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  distracted  state  and  ex- 
perienced weakness  of  the  Polish  republic  bad  sug- 
gested to  the  neighbouring  powers  the  project  of  di- 
viding its  territory.  Authentic  documents  demon- 
strate that  this  design  was  seriously  entertained  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  postponed  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  reputation,  and  heroic  charact^i 
of  John  Sobieski,  which  prolonged  the  existence  of 
the  republic  for  a  hundred  years,  and  threw  a  raj 
of  glory  over  its  declining  fortunes.  Of  the  powers 
whose  unworthy  alliance  effected  the  destruction  of 
the  oldest  republic  in  the  world,  all  had  arisen  ont 
of  its  ruins,  or  been  spared  by  its  arms.  Prussia,  hog 
a  province  of  Poland,  had  grown  out  of  the  spoils  of 
its  ancient  ruler;*  Austria  owed  to  the  intervention 
of  a  Polish  hero  its  deliverance  from  the  sword  of 
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le  Mussulman ;  and  long  before  the  French  eagles  chap. 
pproached  the  Kremlin,  a  Polish  army  had  conquer-    ^^^'* 


i  Moscow ;  and  the  conflagration  of  that  great  capi-    ^794. 
il  was  but  the  repetition  of  what  five  centuries  be- 
}re  had  been  effected  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Polish 
tobility.  This  fearful  catastrophe  is  thus  described  in 
he  contemporary  annalists.    *'  What  words  can  ade- 
luately  paint  the  deplorable  state  to  which  Moscow 
vas  thus  reduced.     That  populous  capital,  resplen^- 
lent  with  riches  and  numbers,  was  annihilated  in  a 
single  day.     There  remains  only  smoking  ruins ; 
nles  covered  with  ashes  and  drenched  with  blood: 
iTou  see  nothing  but  corpses  and  churches  sacked 
)r  half  devoured  by  the  flames.     The  awful  silence 
>f  death  is  interrupted  only  by  the  pitiable  lamenta^ 
ions  of  unhappy  wretches  covered  with  wounds,  a 
>rey  to  all  the  agonies  of  prolonged  torture.**     Is 
his  the  description  of  Moscow  in  1382  or  1812 — iRarwn. 
s'hen  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Jagellons  or  Na-»['"'  ^ist. 
•oleon  ?     Singular  destiny  of  a  capital  to  have  bcenr.  loi. 
wice  the  victim  of  such  a  catastrophe  I ' 

Nothing  can  so  strongly  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
•ower  of  democracy  as  a  spring,  and  its  desolating  Noble  ex- 
ffects  when  not  compressed  by  a  firm  regulator,  asjjjjjj^^g^^ 
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CHAP,  gained  the  greatest  victory  which  had  been  achieved 
^^^^  -by  the  Christian  arms  since  the  battle  of  Ascalon. 


1794,  The  troops  which  he  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Vienna 
were  no  more  than  eighteen  thousand  native  Poles, 
and  the  combined  Christian  army  only  numbered 
seventy  thousand  combatants ;  yet  with  this  force  he 
routed  three  hundred  thousand  Turkish  soldiers; 
and  broke  the  Mussulman  power  so  effectually,  that 
for  the  first  time  for  three  hundred  years,  the  cres- 
cent of  Mahomet  permanently  receded,  and  from  that 
period  historians  date  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Yet,  after  these  glorious  triumphs,  the  an- 
cient divisions  of  the  republic  paralysed  its  strength; 
no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sagacious  hero  could 
induce  the  impatient  nobility  to  submit  to  any  bur- 
dens, in  order  to  establish  a  permanent  force  for  the 
public  defence ;  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was 
again  entrusted  to  a  few  thousand  undisciplined 
horsemen  ;  and  the  Polish  nation  had  the  disgrace 
of  allowing  its  heroic  king,  the  deliverer  of  Christen- 
1  Sal  "•  ^^™»  *^  ^^  besieged  for  months,  with  fifteen  thou- 
ei.ankii'.  sand  men,  by  innumerable  hordes  of  barbarians, 
37^454!  before  the  tardy  pospolite  would  advance  to  his 
Buih.i.56.reiief.^ 

Sobieski,  worn  out  with  his  ineffectual  endeavours 

His  pro-    to  create  a  regular  government,  or  establish  a  per- 

tidpati^"  manent  force  for  the  protection  of  Poland,  clearly 

j/^>jJfP!^- foresaw  the  future  fate  of  the  republic.     Before  his 

PoUnd     accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  united  with  the  pri- 

democraticmate  and  sixteen  hundred  of  its  principal  citizens  to 

divifiiona.   Qyertum  the  phantom  of  equality  with  which  they 

were  perpetually  opposed,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 

**  Rescue  the  republic  from  the  insane  tyranny  of  a 

plebeian  noblesse/'     His  reign  was  one  incessant 

struggle  with  the  principles  of  anarchy  which  were 
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implanted  in  his  dominions ;  «rid  he  at  length  sunk  chap. 
tinder  the  experienced  impossibility  of  remedying.  ^^"* 


them.  The  aged  hero,  when  approaching  the  grave,  1794, 
to  which  the  ingratitude  and  dissensions  of  his  sub* 
jects  accelerated  his  latter  years,  expressed  himself 
to  the  senate  in  these  memorable  and  prophetic 
terms : — ►"  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  griefs  of 
the  soul,  who  declared,  that  small  distresses  love  to 
declare  themselves,  but  great  are  silent.  The  world 
will  be  mute  with  amazement  at  the  contemplation 
of  us  and  our  councils*  Nature  herself  will  be  as- 
tonished I  that  beneficent  parent  has  gifted  every 
living  creature  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  given  the  most  inconsiderable  animals  arms  for 
their  defence :  we  alone  in  the  universe  turn  ours 
against  ourselves.  That  instinct  is  taken  from  us, 
Bot  by  any  resistless  force,  not  by  any  inevitable  des- 
tiny, but  by  a  voluntary  insanity,  by  our  own  pas- 
sions, by  the  desire  of  mutual  destruction.  Alas  I 
what  will  one  day  be  the  mournful  surprise  of  pos- 
terity to  find,  that  from  the  summit  of  glory,  from 
the  period  when  the  Polish  name  filled  the  universe, 
our  country  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  fallen,  alas, 
for  ever!  I  have  been  able  to  gain  for  you  victories; 
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CHAP.      The  anticipation  of  the  hero  was  not  exactly  ac- 
'  .complished ;  his  own  glories,  despite  the  insanity 


1794.    Qf  jjjg  subjects,  prolonged  the  existence  of  Poland 
ith  him  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.     But  succeeding  events 
power  was  proved  evcry  day  more  clearly  the  truth  of  hispre- 
guilhed.    diction.     His  posthumous  conquest  of  the  frontier 
town  of  Kaminieck  from  the  Turks,  was  the  last  tri- 
umph  of  the  republic.    He  was  also  its  last  national 
sovereign,  and  the  last  who  possessed  any  estimation 
in  the  world.  With  him  disappeared  both  its  power 
and  its  ascendency  among  other  nations.  From  that 
period,  successive  foreign  armies  invaded  its  pro- 
vinces, and  invaded  it  never  to  retire.  The  diflFerent 
factions  in  the  state,  steeped  in  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife,  and  exhausted  by  their  eflTorts  for  mu- 
tual destruction,  sought  in  foreign  support  the  means 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  each  other.    Foreign 
ambition  gladly  acceded  to  the  call ;  and  under  the 
pretence  of  terminating  its  distractions,  armed  one- 
half  of  the  country  against   the  other.     Foreign 
powers  soon  became  omnipotent  in   so  divided  a 
community:  all  hastened  to  place  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  some  neighbouring  sovereign.     Bjf 
turns  the  Saxons,  Swedes,  Muscovites,  Imperialists 
and  Prussians,  ruled  its  destinies  ;  Poland  was  no 
I  g^iy  jj.  more ;  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  it  descended 
4^5-         into  the  tomb  with  the  greatest  of  its  sons.^ 

Never  did  a  people  exhibit  a  more  extraordinary 
Excessive  spcctacle  than  the  Poles  after  this  period.    Two 
strife  after  factions  wcrc  for  cvcr  at  war  ;  both  had,  to  espouse 
his  death,  and  defend  their  interests,  an  army;  but  it  was  a 
foreign  army,  a  conquering  army,  an  army  conquer- 
ing without  a  combat.    The  inferior  noblesse,  intro- 
duced the  Saxons;  the  greater  called  in  the  Swedes; 
from    the  day  in  which  Sobieski   closed  bis  eyes 
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strangers  never  ceased  to  reign  in  Poland  ;  its  na-  chap. 
tional  forces  were  continually  diminishing,  and  at        "' 
length  totally  disappeared.     The  reason  is,  that  a    ^'^^** 
nation  without  subjects  is  speedily  exhausted  ;  the 
republic  at  length,  composed  only  of  two  hundred 
thousand  citizens,  had  no  more  blood  to  shed  even 
in  civil  war.     No  encounters  thereafter  took  place 
but  between   the    Swedish,    German,    or   Russian 
forces  ;  their  struggles  resembled  more  the  judicial 
combat  of  the  feudal  ages  than  the  contests  of  power- 
ful nations.     The  factions  of  the  republic,  united  on 
one  side  round  the  Swedish,  on  the  other  round  the 
Saxon  banners,  exchanged  notes   and  summonses 
like  belligerent  powers.   By  degrees  blood  ceased  to 
flow ;    in  these  internal  divisions  gold  was  found 
more  effectual  than  the  sword  ;  and  to  the  disgrace*  Sair.  at. 
of  Poland,  its  later  years  sunk  under  the  debase-i/62,63. 
ment  of  foreign  corruption.* 

Pursued  to  the  grave  by  the  phantom  of  equality, 
the  dissensions  of  Poland  became  more  violent  as  it  increasing 
approached  its  dissolution.  The  exercise  of  the  ^*6^-and  an!?- 
rum  veto  became  more  frequent  every  year  ;  it  wagci»y  o^.tho 
no  longer  produced  by  the  vehemence  of  domestic 
strife,  but  by  the  influence  of  external  corruption^ 
That  single  word  plunged  the  republic,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, into  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  every  time  it 
was  pronounced,  it  fell  for  two  years  into  a  state  of 
absolute  inanition.  Faction  even  went  so  far  as  to 
dissolve  the  diets,  in  their  first  sittings,  and  render 
their  convocation  a  mere  vain  formality.  All  the 
branches  of  the  government  immediately  ceased  to 
be  under  any  control ;  the  treasury,  the  army,  thje 
civil  authority,  released  from  all  control,  fell  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Nothing  similar  to  this  ever  oc* 
curred  in  any  other  people.     The  legislative  power 
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CHAP,  succeeded  in  destroying  itself ;  and  no  other  power 
^^^^'    ever  ventured  to  supply  its  place.     The  executive, 
1794.   parceled  out  into  many  independent  and  hostile  di- 
visions, was  incapable  of  effecting  such  an  usurpation, 
and  if  it  had,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  assemble  in 
open  confederation,  would  immediately  have  ren- 
dered it  nugatory.     The  prophecy  of  Montesquieu, 
as  to  the  future  destruction  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, has  been  accomplished  in  Poland :  it  fell  when 
the  legislative  became  more  corrupt  than  theexe- 
63.  cutive.* 

When  the  adjoining  states  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
^^^ich  therefore,  eflFected  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in 
made  their  lyyg,  they  did  not  require  to  conquer  a  kingdom, 
^1772  but  only  to  take  each  a  share  of  a  stato  which  bad 
®^'  fallen  to  pieces.  The  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  in  1764,  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  took  place 
literally  under  the  buckler;  but  it  was  not  under  the 
buckler  of  their  own  nobles,  but  of  the  Muscovite, 
the  Cossack,  and  the  Tartar,  who  overshadowed  the 
plain  of  Vola  with  their  arms;  last  and  fatal  coBS^ 
quence  of  centuries  of  anarchy !  In  vain  did  thePoles, 
taught  at  length  by  woful  experience,  attempt,  by  the 
advice  of  Czartoriski,  to  abandon  the  fatal  privilege 
of  the  liberum  veto  ;  the  despots  of  Bussia  and  Prus- 
sia declared  that  they  took  the  liberties  of  Poland, 
and  that  important  right  in  particular,  under  their 
peculiar  protection,  and  perpetuated  a  privilege  which 
secured  their  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  The  inferior 
noblesse  had  the  madness  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  to  maintain  their  ancient  priri- 
leges  against  what  they  called  the  tyranny  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  Poland,  invaded  by  the  two  greatest 
monarchies  of  Europe,  was  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  own  subjects.     The  higbcr 
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nobilitj,  the  clergy^  the  real  patriots,  made  generous  chap. 
efforts,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  insane  people,  ftgardless  J^^^^* 


of  every  thing  but  the  maintenance  of  their  powers,  ^  ^"^^^ 
refused  to  second  them,  and  one-half  of  Poland  was  4^. 
lost  in  the  struggle.^ 

The  terrible  lesson  wss  not  received  in  vain. 
Taught  by  the  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  when  too 
what  remained  of  Poland  strove  to  amend  their  in-J^bwdTn 
fltitutions ;  the  liberum  veto  was  abandoned,  and  the*^®^*;^"'^- 

oas  demo- 

nobles  themselves,  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  ofcratjc 
reformation,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  olffe^^^ 
privileges  for  the  public  good.     The  example  of  the^^J^®  ^^^ 
French  Revolution  had  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Sar- French  re- 
matia,  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  open  upon  the  world  *^""'* 
from  its  example*     On  the  3d  May  1791»  a  consti- 
tution founded  upon  the  hereditary  descent  of  the 
throne,  the  abolition  of  the  liberum  veto,  religious 
toleration,  the  emancipation  of  the  bourgeois,  and  the 
progressive  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  was  pro- 
claimed at  Warsaw,  amidst  the  tears  of  joy  of  a 
people  who  hoped  that  they  had  at  last  found  a 
period  to  their  long  misfortunes.    The  Polish  reform 
was  so  different  from  the  French,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  was  expressly  set  down  by  Providence  to 
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lished^  by  changing  the  crown  from  elective  to  here- 
ditary i  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroic  love  to  bis 
country,  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  a  family  of 
strangers,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  Ten  millions  of 
men  were  placed  in  a  way  to  be  freed  gradually,  and 
therefore  to  themselves  safely,  not  from  civil  or  poli- 
tical chains,  which,  bad  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the 
mind,  but  from  substantial  personal  bondage.  Inha- 
bitants of  cities,  before  without  privileges,  were  placed 
in  the  consideration  which  belongs  to  that  improved 
and  connecting  situation  of  social  life.  One  of  the 
most  numerous,  proud»  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility 
in  the  world,  was  arranged  only  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  free  citizens.  All,  from  the  king  to  the  labourer, 
were  improved  in  their  condition  ;  every  thing  was 
kept  in  its  place  and  order,  but  in  that  place  and 
order  every  thing  was  bettered.  Not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled,  no  treachery,  no  outrage  ;  no  slao- 
der  more  cruel  than  the  sword ;  no  studied  insults  on 
religion,  morals,  or  manners;  no  spoil  or  confiscation, 
no  citizen  beggared,  none  imprisoned,  none  exiled; 
but  the  whole  was  effected  with  a  policy,  a  discretion, 
an  unanimity  and  secrecy,  such  as  have  never  before 
been  known  on  any  occasion."^  But  it  was  too  late. 
oS^Wes'^^^  powers  which  environed  Poland  were  too  strong 
—Works,  the  weakness  entailed  on  it  by  its  long  anarchy  too 
245.  '  ^reat,  to  admit  of  its  being  restored  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  power.  Like  many  men  who  disco- 
ver the  error  of  their  ways  when  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  they  had  continued  the  passions  of  their  youth 
down  to  the  period  when  amendment  is  impossible 
and  repentance  fruitless.  Had  they  abandoned  their 
democratic  contentions  in  the  days  of  Sobieski,  the 
,  ...  state  might  have  recovered  its  ascendency ;  in  the 
600, 601.  days  of  Catharine  it  was  no  longer  practicable.' 


>  Barke, 
.appeal  to 
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The  last  struggles  of  the  Poles,  like  all  their  pre-  chap. 
eding  ones,  originated  in  their  own  divisions.    The . 


artisans  of  the  ancient  anarchy  revolted  against  the    '^^9i^ 
ew  and  more  stable  constitution  which  they  hadCom- 
3cently  received;  they  took  up  arms  at  Targowice, ment  of 
nd  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  to^^^^g^^ 
38 tore  the  disorder  from  which  she  had  gained  so 
luch.     A  second  dismemberment  speedily  ensued,  October 
ad  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  qountry,  it  was    ' 
ffected  without  opposition.      Prussia  and  Russia 
>ok  upon  themselves  alone  the  execution  of  this  par- 
ition,  and  the  combined  troops  were  in  the  first 
nstance  quietly  cantoned  in  the  provinces  which 
hey  had  seized.     The  Russian  general  Ingelstroem 
fas  stationed  at  Warsaw,  and  occupied  all  the  in- 
onsiderable  portion  of  the  Republic  still  left  to 
ttanislaus.    Soltikoff  had  under  his  oi^ders  a  power- 
ul  corps  in  Wolhynia  and  Podolia.      Suwarrow, 
nth  a  large  corps,  was  placed  at  Cherson,  to  over- 
iwe  both  the  Turks  and  the  southern  provinces, 
rhile  a  large  Prussian  corps  was  ready  to  support 
ugelstroem,  and  had  already  seized  upon  the  north- 
irn  parts  of  the  country.     Thus  Poland,  divided 
tnd  paralysed,  without  fortified  towns,  mountains,! jom.Ti. 
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CHAP,  country,  consulting  only  their  own  courage,  resolved 
^^"'  to  make  a  last  effort  to  deliver  it  from  its  enemies. 
1794.  In  the  midstof  their  internal  convulsions,  and  through 
all  the  prostration  of  their  national  strength,  the  Poles 
had  never  lost  their  individual  courage,  or  the  enno- 
hling  feelings  of  civil  independence.  They  were  still 
the  redoubtable  hussars  who  broke  the  Mussulman 
ranks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  carried  the 
Polish  eagles  in  triumph  to  the  towers  of  the  Krem- 
lin ;  whose  national  cry  had  so  often  made  the  Os- 
manlis  tremble,  and  who  had  boasted  in  their  boors 
of  triumph,  that  if  the  heaven  itself  were  to  fall,  they 
would  support  it  on  the  point  of  their  lances.  A  band 
of  patriots  at  Warsaw  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  their  independence,  and  tbey 
j^SaW.  Hi.  made  choice  of  Kosciusko,  who  was  then  at  Leipsic^ 

92.    Jom.  ,.  1     .        «.  1 

vi.  260.     to  direct  their  efforts.  * 

•  Thadeui  Kosciusko  was  born  in  1755,  of  a  poor  but  nobU  fiunil;, 
and  rec^ved  the  first  elements  of  his  education  in  the  corps  of  eadits 
at  Warsaw.  There  he  was  early  distinguished  by  his  diligence,  ability, 
and  progress  in  mathematical  science,  insomuch  that  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  four  students  there  annually  chosen  at  that  institudoD  to 
travel  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  He  went  abroad,  accordingly,  and 
spent  several  years  in  France,  chiefly  engaged  in  military  studies ;  from 
whence  he  returned  in  1778,  with  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence, 
unhappily  far  in  advance  of  his  country  at  that  period.  As  war  did  not 
seem  likely  at  that  period  in  the  north  of  Europe,  he  set  sail  for  Am- 
rica,  then  beginning  the  war  of  independence,  and  was  emplojed  by 
Washington  as  his  adjutant,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  that 
contest,  beside  Lafayette,  Lameth,  Dumas,  and  so  many  of  the  otber 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirits  from  the  Old  World.  He  returned  to 
Europe  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  decorated  with  the  order  of 
Cincinnatus,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  1789,  when,  as  King  Stanislaus 
was  adopting  some  steps  with  a  view  to  the  assertion  of  the  natioBal 
independence,  he  was  appointed  Major-G«neral  by  the  Polish  Diet  la 
1791  he  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  proclaimed  on  the  5th  May  in  that  year,  and  in  1792  per- 
formed several  brilliant  actions  under  Poniatowsky,  especially  at  Da- 
bienka,  which  with  four  thousand  men  he  defended  during  ux  hoon 
against  the  assault  of  twelve  thousand  Russians.  Stanislaus  having 
been  forced  to  make  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  nec<e88ltj  lad  ^ 
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This  illustrious  hero,  who  had  received  the  rudi-  chap. 
ments  of  military  education  in  France,  had  afterwards.  ^^"* 


served,  not  without  glor}',  in  the  ranks  of  indepen-    1794. 
dence  in  America.     Uniting  to  Polish  enthusiasm  Characur 
French  ability,  the  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  and  the^ko,°wh"o 
enlightened  advocate  for  order;   brave,  loyal,  and^J^J^jJ^^®^^ 
generous,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  head  thero«st*nce. 
last  struggle  of  the  oldest  republic  in  existence  for  its 
national  independence.     But  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  scene  of  danger  Convinced  him  that  the  hour  for 
action  had  not  yet  arrived.     The  passions,  indeed, 
were  awakened,  the  national  enthusiasm  was  full,  but 
the  means  of  resistance  were  inconsiderable,  and  the 
old  divisions  of  the  Republic  were  not  so  healed  as  to 
afford  the  prospect  of  the  whole  national  strength  be- 
ing exerted  in  its  defence.     But  the  public  indigna- 
tion could  brook  no  delay;  several  regiments  station- 

tind  to  Leipsic,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  till  1794,  when  his  coun- 
trjnien  having  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  avert  entire  subjugation, 
be  was  solicited  to  take  the  command,  and  with  true  patriotic  devotion, 
§Rmt  almost  despairing  of  success,  he  set  out  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
hb  oountry.  After  the  battle  of  Maccowice,  in  which  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, he  was  taken  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  detained  in  con- 
finement for  two  years,  until  the  accession  of  Paul,  when  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity,     lie  then  withdrew 
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CHAP,  ed  at  Pultusk  revolted,  and  moved  towards  Gallicia; 

^^^^'    and  Kosciusko,  determined  not  to  be  absent  in  the 

1794.    hour  of  danger,  hastened  to  Cracow,  where,  on  the 

263"totL^  March,  he  closed  the  gates,  and  proclaimed  the 

y.BS.       insurrection.* 

Having,  by  mean^  of  the  regiments  which  had  re- 
He  defeats  volted,  and  the  junction  of  some  bodies  of  armed  pea- 
wans  «Jt     sants,  imperfectly  armed  indeed,  but  full  of  enthusi- 
w*«at*i8  *^™*  collected  a  force  of  five  thou3and  men,  Kosciusko 
taken  by    left   ^racow,  and  boldly  advanced   into  the  open 
gents *'^"  country.     He  encountered  a  body  of  three  thousand 
Russians  at  Kaslowice,  and  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, succeeded  in  routing  it  with  great  slaughter. 
Aprus.    Thi3  action,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  had  important 
consequences  ;  the  Polish  peasants  exchanged  their 
scythes  for  the  arms  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  insurrection,  encouraged  by  this  first  gleam  of 
success,  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  adjoining 
provinces.     In  vain  Stanislaus  disavowed  the  acts  of 
his  subjects;  the  flame  of  independence  spread  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  soon  all  the  freemen  in 
Poland  were  in  arms.     Warsaw  was  the  first  point 
where  the  flame  broke  out.     The  intelligence  of  the 
success  at  Raslowice  was  received  there  on  the  12th 
April,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent  agitation.  For 
some  days  afterwards  it  was  evident  that  an  explosion 
was  at  hand ;  and  at  length,  at  daybreak  on  the 
April  17.  morning  of  the  17th,  the  brigade  of  Polish  guards, 
under  the  direction  of  their  oflBcers,  attacked  the  Go- 
vernor's house  and  the  Arsenal,  and  was  speedily 
joined  by  the  populace.    The  Russian  and  Prussian 
•  Join.  Ti.  troops  in  the  neiy^hbourhood  of  the  capital  were  about 
269.   uc.  seven  thousand  men  j  *  and  after  a  prolonged  and  ob- 
gy'j^^,  stinate  contest  in  the  streets  for  thirty-six  hours,  they 
i.  472.      were  driven  across  the  Vistula  with  the  loss  of  aboTO 
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thred  thousand  men  in  killed  and  prisoners,  and  the  chap. 
" —  of  independence  was  hoisted  on  the  towers  of.  ^^"' 


iVarsaw.  1794- 

One  of  the  most  emharrassing  circumstances  in  the 
iituations  of  the  Russians  was  the  presence  of  ahove  Poies  in 
ixteen  thousand  Poles  in  their  ranks,  who  were  known  ^^4^"^l!" 
o  sympathize  strongly  with  these  heroic  efforts  of*''™^^- 
heir  fellow-citizens.     Orders  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  Suwarrow,  to  assemble  a  corps,  and  dis- 
irm  the  Polish  troops  scattered  inPodolia,  before  they 
jould  unite  in  any  common  measures  for  their  defence. 
5y  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  this  great  commander, 
he  Polfes  were  disarmed  brigade  after  brigade,  and 
LboTe  twelve  thousand  men  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
iction  without  much  difficulty — a  mo^t  important 
>peration,  not  only  by  destroying  the  nucleus  of  a 
wwerful  army,  but  stifling  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  in  Wolhynia  and  Podolia.     How  differ-* 
»nt  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Poland  and  Europe  i 
bad  they  been  enabled  to  join  the  ranks  of  their  coun-271. 
trymenl* 

.   Kosciusko  and  his  countrymen  did  every  thing  that 
courage  or  energy  could  suggest  to  put  on  foot  a  for- Great  ex- 
tnidablc  force  to  resist  their  adversaries  j  a  provision- ^^^^"^"^^^ 
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CHAP,  of  democratic  anarchy.     The  popalatioo  of  tlie 
^J^X!!L- country,  composed  entirely  of  unruly  gentlemen,  aod 
1794*    ignorant  serfs,   was  totally  unahle  at  that  time  to 
furnish  those  numerous  supplies  of  intelligent  officers 
which  are  requisite  for  the  formation  of  an  efficieDt 
military  force ;  while  the  nohility,  however  formi- 
dable on  horseback  in  the  Hungarian  or  Turkish 
wars,  were  less  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  contest  with  re- 
gular forces,  where  infantry  and  artillery  constituted 
the  great  strength  of  the  army,  and  courage  was 
,  j^^  ^j^  unavailing  without  the  aid  of  science  and  military 
273.         discipline.* 

The  central  position  of  Poland,  in  the  midst  of  its 
Want  of  a  euemics,  would  have  afforded  great  military  advan- 
guUr  force  t^^g^s  had  they  possessed  a  force  capable  of  turning 
taUo^hiSj'  ^^  '^  account ;  that  is,  if  they  had  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops,  which  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  country  could  easily  have  maintained,  and 
a  few  well-fortified  towns  to  arrest  the  enemy  in  one 
quarter,  while  the  bulk  of  the  national  force  was  pre- 
cipitated upon  them  in  another.  The  glorious  stand 
made  by  the  nation  in  1831,  with  only  thirty  thou- 
sand regular  soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  no  other  fortifications  than  those  of 
Warsaw  and  Modlin,  proves  what  immense  advan- 
tages this  central  position  affords,  and  what  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  to  military  genius  like  that  of  Skrt- 
NECKi,  to  inflict  the  most  severe  wounds  even  on  a 
superior  and  well-conducted  antagonist.  But  all  these 
advantages  were  wanting  to  Kosciusko ;  and  it  aug- 
ments our  admiration  of  bis  talent,  and  of  the  heroism 
of  his  countrymen,  that,  with  such  inconsiderable 
means,  they  made  so  honourable  a  stand  for  their 
national  independence. 
No  sooner  was  the  King  of  Prussia  informed  of  the 
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revolntion  at  Warsaw,  than  he  moved  forward  at  the  chap. 
bead  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  besiege  that  city ;    ^^^^ 


while  Suwarrow,  with  forty  thousand  veterans,  was    1704. 
prepatring  to  enter  the  south-eastern  parts  of  theRutuians 
kingdom.     Aware  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow  g(^  ^y^ 
before  the  enemy's  forces  were  united,  Kosciusko  ad-*^^^*^ 
vanced  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  attack  the  R us- and  violent 
sian  General  Denisoff ;  but,  upon  approaching  his  there. 
corps,  he  discovered  that  it  had  united  to  the  army 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person.     Unable  to  face 
such  superior  forces,  he  immediately  retired,  but  was 
attacked  next  morning  at  daybreak  near  Sekoczyre 
by  the  Allies,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  his  army 
was  routed,  and  Cracow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.     This  check  was  the  more  severely  felt, 
as,  about  the  same  time,  General  Zayonscheck  was 
defeated  at  Chelne,  and  obliged  to  recross  the  Vis- 
tula, leaving  the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.    These  dis- 
asters produced  a  great  impression  at  Warsaw  ;  the 
people  as  usual  ascribed  them  to  treachery,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  leaders  should  be  brought  to  punish- 
iDCDt ;  and  although  the  chiefs  escaped,  several  per- 
sons in  an  inferior  situation  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.    Apprehensive  of  some  subterfuge,  if  the 
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CHAP,  money  was  at  a  frightful  discount ;  and  the  sacrifices 

^^^^'    required  of  the  nation  were  the  more  severely  felt, 

1794.    that  now  hardly  a  hope  of  ultimate  success  remained. 

The  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  about 

But  are     thirtv-five  thousand  strong,  now  advanced  affainst 

compelled  ^  ... 

to  raise  the  the  Capital,  where  Kosciusko  occupied  an  intrenched 
Suwarrow  camp  with  twcnty-fivo  thousand  men.     During  the 
defeats  a    wholc  of  July  and  August,  the  besiegers  were  en- 
Poles.       gaged  in  fruitless  attempts  to  drive  the  Poles  into 
the  city;  and  at  length  a  great  convoy,  with  artillery 
and  stores  for  a  regular  siege,  which  was  ascending 
the  Vistula,  having  been  captured  by  a  gentleman 
named  Minewsky,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  i>easants, 
the  King  of  Prussia  raised  the  siege,  leaving  a  por- 
tion of  his  sick  and  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
triots.    After  this  success,  the  insurrection  spread 
immensely,   and  the  Poles  mustered  nearly  eighty 
thousand  men  under  arms ;  but  they  were  scattered 
over  too  extensive  a  line  of  country  in  order  to  make 
head  against  their  numerous  enemies ;  a  policy  tempt- 
ing  by  the  prospect  it  holds  forth  of  exciting  an  ex- 
tensive  insurrection,  but  ruinous  in  the  end,  by  expos- 
ing the  patriotic  forces  to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in 
detail.     Scarcely  had  the  Poles  recovered  from  their 
intoxication  at  the  raising  the  siege  of  Warsaw,  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  defeat  of  Sizakowsky, 
who  commanded  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  beyond 
Sept.  17.  the  Bug,  by  the  Russian  grand  army  under  Suwar- 
row.* This  celebrated  general,  to  whom  the  principal 
conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed,  followed  up 
Sept.  19.  his  successes  with  the  utmost  vigour.     The  retreat- 
474,480.*  ing  column  was  again  assailed  on  the  19th  by  the 
1^  y\^'  victorious  Russians,  and,  after  a  glorious  resistance, 
283, 287.  driven  into  the  woods  between  Janow  and  Biala,' with 

*  See  a  biography  of  Suwarrow. — /ij/ra,  vol.  iy.  54-60. 
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the  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  twenty-eight  pieces  ciivVP. 
of  cannon.     Scarce  three  thousand  Poles,  with  Siza-    ^^"' 
kowsky  at  their  head,  escaped  into  Siedlicc.  1794. 

Upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  this  disaster,  Kos- 
ciusko resolved,  hy  drawing  together  all  his  detach-  Kosciusko 
ments,  to  fall  upon  Fersen  before  he  joined  Suwarrow,  J^*„7mado 
and  the  other  corps  which  were  advancing  against  prisoner  at 
the  capital.    With  this  view  he  ordered  General  Po-jce.  ^°'*' 
ninsky  to  join  him,  and  marched  with  all  his  dispo- 
sable forces  to  attack  the  Russian  general,  who  was 
stationed  at  Maccowice ;  but  fortune  on  this  occasion 
cruelly  deceived  the  Poles.     Arrived  in  presence  of 
Fersen,  he  found  that  Poninsky  had  not  yet  arrived  j 
and  the  Russian  commander,  overjoyed  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, resolved  immediately  to  attack  him.     In 
vain  Kosciusko  dispatched  courier  after  courier  to 
Poninsky  to  advance  to  his  relief.     The  first  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  Cossacks,  and  the  second  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  enable  him  to  take  a  decisive  part 
in  the  approaching  combat.     Nevertheless  the  Po- 
lish  commander,  aware  of  the  danger  of  retreating 
ivith  inexperienced  troops  in  presence  of  a  disci- 
plined and  superior  enemy,  determined  to  give  battle 
on  the  following  day,  and  drew  up  his  little  army 
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CHAP,  the  left,  which  Poninsky  should  have  supported, 
^^^^  .having  been  overwhelmed  by  the   cavalry  under 


1794.  Denisoff,  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  confusioiu 
Kosciusko,  Sizakowsky,  and  other  gallant  chiefs,  m 
vain  made  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  the  broken 
s^^Lw^  troops.  They  were  wounded,  struck  down,  and  made 
xii.  274.  prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  who  inundated  the  field  of 
291.' Biog.  battle,  while  the  remains  of  the  army  now  reduced 
65T7(Koi*'^  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  fell  back  in  con* 
ciusko.)     fusion  towards  Warsaw.* 

After  the  fall  of  Kosciusko,  who  sustained  in  his 
Patriots    single  person  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic,  nothii^ 
selves  u^'but  a  scrics  of  disasters  awaited  the  Poles.  The  Aus- 
in  Warsaw,  triaug^  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  en- 
tered Gallicia,  and  occupied  the  palatinates  of  Lublin 
and  Sandomir ;  while  Suwarrow,  pressing  forward 
towards  the  capital,  defeated  Mokronowsky,  who,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  strove  to  retard 
the  advance  of  that  redoubtable  commander.    In 
vain  the  Poles  made  the  utmost  efforts ;  they  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  tbe 
patriots,  though  now  despairing  of  success,  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
Warsaw,   to  await  the  approach  of  the  conqueror. 
Suwarrow  was   soon   at   the   gates   of  Praga,  tbe 
eastern  suburb  of  that  capital,   where   twenty-six 
thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
defended  the  bridge  of  the  Vistula  and  the  approach 
to  the  capital.     To  assault  such  a  position  with 
forces  hardly  superior,  was  evidently  a  hazardoas 
enterprise ;  but  the  approach  of  winter  rendering 
it  indispensable  that  if  any  thing  was  done  at  all, 
it  should  be  immediately  attempted,  Suwarrow,  who 
was  habituated  to  successful  assaults  in  the  Turkish 
wars,  resolved  to  storm  the  city.   On  the  2d  Novern^ 
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er,  the  Russians  made  their  appearance  before  the  chap. 
lacis  of  Praga,  and  Suwarrow,  having  in  great    ^^'^^' 
aste  completed  three  powerful  batteries,  and  can-    1794. 
onaded  the  defences  in  breach  with  an  imposing*  •^^m.vi. 
elerity,  made  his  dispositions  for  a  general  assault  Toui.y.8k 
n  the  following  day.^ 

The  conquerors  of  Ismail  advanced  to  the  attack 
1  the  same  order  which  they  had  adopted  on  that  storming 
lemorable  occasion.     Seven  columns  at  daybreak  and  war- 
pproached   the   ramparts,    rapidly    filled    up   thcg^J^,^^ 
itches   with  their  fascines,   broke   down  the   de- Atrocious' 
mces,  and  pouring  into  the  intrenched  camp,  car-  by*u!^^*^ 
led  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  Poles.     InS"^T^- 

Nov.  4, 

oin  the  defenders  did  their  utmost  to  resist  the 
menu  The  wooden  houses  of  Praga  speedily  took 
re,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the 
lies  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Polish  battalions  were 
ome  backward  to  the  edge  of  the  Vistula.  The 
lultitude  of  fugitives  speedily  broke  down  the 
ridges ;  and  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  beheld,  with 
navailing  anguish,  their  defenders  on  the  other  side 
erishing  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
uerors.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  fell  on  the  spot, 
ine  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  above  twelve 
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CHAP,  ended  his  days  in  captivity,  and  the  final  partition 
'  -of  the  monarchy  was  effected. 


^'^^^*       Such  was  the  termination  of  the  oldest  repuhlic  in 
Great  sen.  existence, — such  the  first  instance  of  the  destruction 
?uied  Fn^'of  a  member  of  the  European  family  by  its  ambitions 
Se'^flu  of  ^^^^^^'     -^^  ^"^^  ^^  excited  a  profound  sensation  in 
Warsaw.    Europc;  the  folly  of  preceding  ages,  the  irretrievable 
defects  of  the  Polish  constitution,  were  forgotten; 
they  were  remembered  only  as  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Ottomans  ;  they  appeared  only 
as  the  succouring  angel  under  John  Sobieski.   To 
behold  a  people  so  ancient^  so  gallant,  whose  deeds 
were  associated  with  such  heart-stirring  recollections, 
fall  a  victim  to  Imperial  ingratitude  and  Muscovite 
ambition,  was  a  spectacle  which  naturally  excited 
the  utmost  indignation.     The  bloody  march  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  disasters  consequent  on  do- 
mestic dissention,  were  forgotten,  and  the  Christian 
world  was  penetrated  with  a  grief  akin  to  that  felt 
by  all   civilized  nations  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  poet  has  celebrated  these  events  in  the  immor- 
tal lines, — 

"  Oh  !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropp*d  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter  d  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbM  her  high  career;— 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  Kosciusko  fell  I  ** 

But  the  truth  of  history  must  dispel  the  illusion, 
and  unfold  in  the  fall  of  Poland  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  national  delinquencies.  Sarmatia  nei- 
ther fell  unwept  nor  without  a  crime ;  she  fell  the 
victim  of  her  own  dissensions ;    of  the  chimera  of 
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[uality  insanely  pursued,  and  the  rigour  of  aristo-   chap. 
acy  unceasingly  maintained ;  of  extravagant  jeal-    ^^^^' 


isy  of  every  superior,  and  merciless  oppression  of    179*«^ 
ery  inferior  rank.     The  eldest-born  of  the  Euro-  it  was  the 
mxk  family  was  the  first  to  perish,  because  she  had  jg^^^^Jj^ 
warted  aJl  the  ends  of  the  social  union;  because  madness 
le  united  the  turbulence  of  democratic  to  the  ex-prcs^on. 
osion  of  aristocratic  societies ;  because  she  had  the 
icillation  of  a  republic  without  its  energy,  and  the 
ipression  of  a  monarchy  without  its  stability.   Such 
system  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  maintained. 
he  internal  feuds  of  Poland  were  more  fatal  to  hu- 
an  happiness  than  the  despotism  of  Russia,  and 
le  growth  of  improvement  among  its  people   as 
ow  as  among  the  ryots  of  Hindostan. 
To  any  one  who  has  either  studied  in  history,  or 
:perienced  in  real  life,  the  practical  working  of  the  Real  cause 
•inciple  of  self-government  among  mankind,  in  si-^[p^®i^^^ 
lations  where  democratic  equality  is  really  establish- 
I,  the  destruction  of  Poland  will  appear  so  far  from 
sing  surprizing,  that  the  only  wonderful  thing  is, 
at  they  so  long  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
dependence.     It  is  the  fretting  against  control, 
>e  "  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation'*  in  mankind. 
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CHAP,  however  light/*     So  strong  is  this  disinclination  to 
^^^^    submit  to  present  burdens,  to  prevent  future  evil, 


1794.  among  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  insurmountable;  and  therefore 
any  society  in  which  supreme  power  is  really  vested 
in  the  people,  bears  in  itself  the  seeds  of  early  ruin. 
Democratic  bodies  often  exhibit  extraordinary  ener- 
gy, if  they  can  derive  their  resources  from  foreign 
plunder  or  domestic  confiscation ;  but  they  will  nev«r, 
except  in  the  last  extremity,  burden  themselves. 
Real  self-taxation  is  in  truth  a  delusive  theory: 
where  it  is  attempted  to  be  put  in  practice  it  inva- 
riably fails ;  what  was  so  long  mistaken  for  it  was 
the  taxing  of  one  class  by  another  class — of  the 
many  by  the  few.  These  are  unpalatable  truths— 
but  they  are  not  the  less  truths ;  nor  is  it  less  on 
that  account  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  state  them. 
If  any  one  doubts  their  accuracy,  let  him  contemplate 
the  abandonment  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  since  popular 
influence  began  to  predominate  in  Great  Britaio, 
and  the  recent  repudiation  of  the  States'  debt  by  a 
a  large  part  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  respect  the  history  of  Muscovy  aflbrds  a 
Str  ing    striking  and  instructive  contrast  to  the  Polish  an- 
affold^db  ^^^^*     Commencing  originally  with  a  smaller  teni 
the  steady  tory,  yet  further  removed  from  the  light  of  civiliaa- 
B^l.  ^  tion,  cut  off^  in  a  manner  from  the  intelligence  of  the 
globe,  decidedly  inferior  in  its  earlier  contests,  the 
growth  of  Russia  has  been  as  steady  as  the  decline 
of  Poland.     The  Polish  republic  fell  at  length  be- 
neath a  power  which  it  had  repeatedly  vanquished, 
and  whose  capital  it  had  conquered  and  burned;  and 
its  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  nations  at  the 
very  time  that  its  despotic  rival  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  power  and  glory.     These  facts  throw  a 
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great  and  important  light  on  the  causes  of  early  chap. 
civilization,  and  the  form  of  government  adapted  to_^Xli_ 
a  barbarous  age.     There  cannot  in  such  a  state  be    1794. 
so  great  a  misfortune  as  a  weak,  there  cannot  be  so 
great  a  blessing  as  a  powerful  government.     No  op- 
pression is  so  severe  as  that  which  is  there  inflicted 
by  the  members  of  the  same  state  on  each  other;  no 
anarchy  so  irremediable  as  that  which  arises  from  the 
violence  of  their  own  passions.    To  restrain  the  fury, 
and  coerce  the  dissensions  of  its  subjects,  is  the  first 
duty  of  government  in  such  periods ;  in  its  inability 
to  discharge  this  duty,  is  to  be  found  the  real  cause 
of  the  weakness  of  a  democratic,  in  the  rude  but 
effective  performance  of  it,  the  true  secret  of  the 
strength  of  a  despotic  state. 

Such,  however,  are  the  ennobling  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  its  wildest  fits,  that  the  rem-Q^iiant 
nant  of  the  Polish  nation,  albeit  bereft  of  a  c^^°t^yjhl"exiied 
by  their  own  insanity,  have  by  their  deeds  com- Polish 
manded  the  respect,  and  by  their  sorrows  obtained  *"  * 
the  sympathy  of  the  world.     The  remains  of  Kos- 
ciusko's  bands,  disdaining  to  live  under  Muscovite 
oppression,   sought   and   found  an   asylum  in   the 
armies   of  France ;    they  served   with   distinction 
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gHAP.  the  misdirected  spirit  of  freedom ;  it  dignifies  and 
_^X!!l. hallows  all  that  it  encircles,  and,  even  amidst  the 
1794.    ruins  which  it  has  occasioned,   exalts  the  human 
soul  I 

The  history  of  England  has  illustrated  the  bene- 
Compari-  ficial  cffccts  which  have  resulted  to  its  character  and 
lish  with  "institutions  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the 
hisfor^^  severe  suflfering  which  followed  that  great  event,  in 
the  anguish  of  generations,  were  laid  the  deep  and 
lasting  foundations  of  English  freedom.  In  the 
checkered  and  disastrous  history  of  Poland,  may  be 
traced  the  consequences  of  an  opposite,  and,  at  first 
sight,  more  fortunate  destiny;  of  national  inde- 
pendence uninterruptedly  maintained,  and  purity  of 
race  unceasingly  preserved.  The  first,  in  the  school 
of  early  adversity,  were  taught  the  habits  and  learned 
the  wisdom  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  maturer 
years ;  the  second,  like  the  spoiled  child,  whose  wishes 
had  never  been  coerced,  nor  its  passions  restrained,  at 
last  acquired,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  prematurely 
induced  by  excessive  indulgence,  that  experience 
which  should  have  been  gained  in  earlier  years.  It 
is  through  this  terrible,  but  necessary  ordeal,  that 
Poland  is  now  passing ;  and  the  experience  of  ages 
would  indeed  be  lost,  if  we  did  not  discern  in  their 
present  suffxjring  the  discipline  necessary  for  future 
happiness,  and  in  the  extremity  of  temporary  disaster, 
the  severe  school  of  ultimate  improvement. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  and  scandalous  conduct 

Just  retri-  of  the  statcs  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  injustice  in  its 

thepani^  fall,  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  just  indignation 

power!     andeloquent  complaintfrom  the  European  historians; 

but  the  connexion  between  that  calamitous  event  and 

the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  partitioning  powers, 

has  not  hitherto  met  with  due  attention.  Yet  nothing 
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can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  was  this  iniquitous  mea-  chap. 
sure  which  brought  all  the  misfortunes  which  followed    ^^^^'  . 
upon  the  European  monarchies  ;  that  it  was  it  which    1794. 
opened  the  gates  of  Germany  to  French  ambition, 
and  brought  Napoleon  with  his  terrible  legions  to 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  the  Kremlin.     The  more  the 
campaigns  of  1793  and  1794  are  studied,  the  more 
clearly  does  it  appear  that  it  was  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland  which  pa- 
ralysed the  allied  arms,  which  intercepted  and  turned 
aside  the  legions  which  might  have  overthrown  the 
Jacobin  rule,  and  created  that  jealousy  and  division 
amongst  their  rulers,  which  more  even  than  the  en^ 
ergy  of  the  Republicans,  contributed  to  their  uniform 
and  astonishing  success.  Had  the  redoubtable  bands 
of  Catharine  been  added  to  the  armies  of  Prussia  in 
the  plains  of  Champagne  in  1792,  or  to  those  of 
Austria  and  England  in  the  field  of  Flanders  in 
179s,  not  a  doubt  can  remain  that  the  revolutionary 
party  would  have  been  overcome,  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy  established  in  France,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  three-fourths  of  all  the  respectable  classes 
in  the  kingdom,  and   to  the  infinite  present  and 
future  blessing  of  its  whole  inhabitants.      Even  in 
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CHAP,  of  the  campaign,  in  sullen  inactivity  on  the  Rhine, 
^^"*  .and  then  led  to  the  precipitate  and  indignant  aban- 


1794.    donment  of  Flanders  hy  the  Austrian  forces. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  partitioning  powers  is 
Subse-  a  striking  instance  of  that  moral  retribution,  whichi 
Shment'of  sooner  or  later,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  at- 
Uo^nin^^^'  *^°^  *  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  To  effect  the  de- 
powers,  struction  of  Poland,  Prussia  paralysed  her  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  and  threw  on  Austria  and  England  the 
whole  weight  of  the  contest  with  Republican  France. 
She  thereby  permitted  the  growth  of  its  mihtary 
power,  and  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
and  six  years  of  bondage,  were  the  consequence. 
Suwarrow  entered  Warsaw  when  its  spires  were  yet 
gleaming  with  the  fires  of  Praga,  and  when  the  Vis- 
tula  ran  red  with  Polish  blood  ;  and  before  twenty 
years  had  expired,  a  Polish  army  revenged  on  the 
Moskwa  that  inhuman  massacre,  and  the  sack  of 
Warsaw  was  forgotten  in  the  conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow. Austria  withdrew  from  Flanders  to  join  in  the 
deed  of  iniquity,  and  secure  in  Gallicia  the  fruits  d 
injustice ;  and  twice  did  the  French  guards  in  eon- 
sequence  pass  in  triumph  through  the  walls  of  VieDna. 
The  connexion  between  this  great  and  guilty  act  and 
the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  spoliating  powers, 
therefore,  is  direct  and  evident ;  and  history  would 
be  worse  than  useless  if  it  did  not  signalize  that 
great  instance  of  just  retribution  for  the  eternal 
Warning  and  instruction  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CAMPAIGN    OF    1795. 


ARGUMENT. 

Effect!  of  the  Saccesses  of  France  in  the  preceding  Campaign— Peace 
witfaPmsaia — State  of  the  Empire — Treaty  of  Alliance,  offensiTC  and  de-    Qjj^p 
fenriTe.  between  Hollaiid  and  France— Freeh  Treaty  between  Austria  and     XVIII.* 

England — ^Efforts  of  England  to  maintain  the  War— Her  Land  and  Sea 

Forces,  and  Supplies — ^Treaty  with  Russia — Arguments  in  England  against  1795. 
and  for  the  War— Great  increase  in  the  Patriotic  Spirit  of  the  People— 
Exhausted  State  of  France — Naval  Operations  in  the  Mediterranean — 
Combat  of  La  Spezia — War  in  the  Maritime  Alps — Allies  at  first  successful 
•— Diffieult  Situation  of  the  French — Their  Armies,  strongly  reinforced,  re- 
■ome  the  Offensive — Battle  of  Loano— Its  decisive  consequences — Tactics 
by  which  it  was  gained  by  the  Republicans — War  in  Spain — Indecisive 
Operations  In  Catalonia—  Great  successes  of  the  Republicans  in  Biscay— 
I^eaoe  between  France  and  Spain— Pacification  of  La  Vendee — Treaty  with 
the  Insurgents— Expedition  to  Quiberon — Running  Sea-Fight  at  Belleisle — 
Landing  of  the  Emigrants  in  Quiberon  Bay— Vigorous  defensive  Measures 
eC  Heche — The  invaders  are  blockaded— Their  desperate  situation— Un- 
fortunate Attempts  at  succour  by  the  Chouan  Chiefs — They  are  repulsed — 
Storming  of  the  Royalist  Intrenehments — They  are  driven  into  the  Sea,  or 
capitulate — Atrocious  Cruelty  of  tho  Republicans — Noble  Conduct  and 
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CHAP,  led  early  in  the  following  year  to  the  dissolution  of 
xviiL  ^\^Q  confederacy  against  the  French  Republic.    The 
1795.    conquest  of  Holland  determined  the  wavering  policy 
Peace  be-  of  Prussia.      Early  in  January  conferences   were 
Franceand  Publicly  Opened  at  Bale,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
Prnswa.     month  the  preliminaries  were  signed.     The  pub- 
lic articles  of  this  treaty  bound  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and  not 
furnish  succour  to  its  enemies — to  concede  to  France 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  conquests  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving  the  equivalent  to  be 
given  to  Prussia  to  ulterior  arrangement;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  government  engaged  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Prussian  possessions  on 
the  right  bank,  and  not  treat  as  enemies  the  states  of 
the  empire  in  which  Prussia  took  an  interest.  By  the 
secret  articles,  "  the  King  of  Prussia  engaged  not  to 
undertake  any  hostile  enterprise  against  Holland,  or 
any  country  occupied  by  the  French  troops;"  an  in- 
demnity was  stipulated  for  Prussia,  in  the  event  of 
France  extending  her  frontiers  to  the  Rhine :  the 
Republic  promised  not  to  carry  hostilities  in  the  em- 
pire beyond  a  fixed  line,  and  in  case  of  the  Rhine 
beingpermanently  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  France, 
1  Hard. Hi.  and  including  the  states  of  Deux  Fonts,  the  Re- 
MartVi'    public  engaged  to  undertake  a  debt  of  1,500,000 
vi.  46.      rix-dollars,  due  to  Prussia  by  that  potentate.* 

There  was  in  truth  no  present  interest  at  variance 
Effects  of  between  these  powers,  and  the  treaty  contained  little 
coLos  of  more  of  importance  than  a  recognition  of  the  Repub- 
Francc  in  \\q  \^y  Frederick  William  ;  but  there  never  was  a 

preceding  ,  .  ,  . 

campaign,  morc  ultimately  ruinous  step  taken  by  a  nation. 
The  conquest  of  Holland,  which  overturned  the 
balance  of  power,  and  exposed  Prussia  uncovered  to 
the  attacks  of  France,  should  have  been  the  signal 
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for  a  sincere  coalition,  such  as  that  which  had  coerced  en  ap. 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  subsequently  over-   ^^^''* 


turned  the  power  of  Napoleon.  What  a  succession  l^^^- 
of  disasters  would  such  a  decided  conduct  in  all  pro- 
bability have  prevented ;  what  long  and  disastrous 
wars  ;  what  a  prodigious  eflFusion  of  human  blood  ; 
what  unheard-of  eflFbrts  did  it  require  for  Prussia  to 
regain  in  1813  the  position  which  she  occupied  in 
1795  I  But  these  events  were  buried  in  the  womb  of 
fate  ;  no  one  then  anticipated  the  coming  disasters; 
and  the  Prussian  ministers  deemed  themselves  for- 
tunate in  escaping  from  a  war,  in  which  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  monarchy  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  They 
concluded  peace  accordingly  ;  they  left  Austria  to 
contend  single-handed  with  the  power  of  P>ance ;  ^.•'^^J!?- ^H; 

1      ^        1  ?  /.   T  t  i.rr».i    .  1       ^-    Th.  Til. 

and  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  treaty  of  lilsit,  were  the  202. 
consequence.'  * 

The  disunited  and  unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire, 
without  altogether  discontinuing  military  operations, 
pursued  them  in  so  languid  a  manner  as  to  be  equi-  ' 
valent  to  a  complete  pacification.  Bavaria,  the  Elec- 

*  The  British  historian  need  not  hesitate  to  express  this  opinion,  since 
it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  that  of  all  the  German  annalists,  but  expressly 
admitted  by  the  able  and  candid  Prussian  statesman,  who  concluded 
vith  BarthoIcm>\  on  the  part  of  the  Dir«(!tory^  that  unhappy  pacifien- 
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CHAP,  tor  of  Mayence,  and  several  other  powers,  issued  i 
^^"^- declaration,  that  the  states  of  the  Empire  had  not 


^^^^*   taken  up  arms  hut  for  the  protection  of  the  states 
state  of    adjoining  Alsace,  and  that  they  had  no  inclination 
pire.  Oct.  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.     Spain, 
25^  ^-^^^^^  exhausted  and  dejected,  awaited  only  the  most  fa- 
Tr'eatybe-vourable  Opportunity  of  making  a  separate  peace, 
land  and    and  Concluding  a  contest  from  which  she  had  al- 
France,     residy  Suffered  so  much ;  while  Piedmont,  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  armaments  beyond  its  strength, 
which  cost  more   than   three  times  the   subsidies 
granted  by  England,  equally  desired  a  conclusion 
to  hostilities  without  venturing  to  express  the  wish. 
The  conquest  of  Holland  relieved  the  French  go- 
vernment of  all  anxiety  in  that  quarter,  by  compel- 
ling the  Dutch  to  conclude  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Republic.     The  principal  condi- 
tions of  that  treaty  were,  that  the  United  Provinces 
J  ceded  Venloo   and  Maestricht  to  Belgium  j   and 

8,i6/i8.  bound  themselves  to  aid  the  French  with  twelve 
203^  ^jJi„.  ships  of  the  line,  and  eighteen  frigates,  and  one-half 
tens.        of  the  troops  which  they  had  under  arms.^ 

"  Had  Frederick  William  been  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  would  have  negotiated  with  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  and,  supporting  Holland,  he  would  eteQ 
have  included  it  in  the  line  of  his  military  protection.  By  so  doing,  he 
would  have  risen  to  the  rank  not  only  of  the  mediator,  but  the  arbiter 
of  Europe,  and  been  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  glorious  mission  of  balan- 
cing the  dominion  of  the  seas,  against  continental  despotism.  Whereas, 
the  peace  of  Bdle,  concluded  in  narrow  views,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  cause,  destroyed  tlie  personal  characterof  Frederick  William, 
and  stript  the  Prussian  monarchy  of  its  glorious  reputation.  We  may 
add,  that  if,  ten  years  afterwards,  Prussia  was  precipitated  in  the  abyss, 
it  is  to  be  imputed  to  its  blind  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of 
neutrality,  which  commenced  with  the  treaty  of  B&le.  No  one  felt  this 
more  deeply,  or  expressed  it  more  loudly,  than  the  Prussian  diplomatist 
who  concluded  that  pacification.** — Frducsl  Hakdehbebg^s  Maaoirt^ 
ilL  150,  l&U  TUese  Mo  Memoirs,  though  written  by  the  Count 
D;  Allon5iU\fi,  ^^n«  ^AUM^Ood  from  Prince  Hardenbtrg't  papen. 
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Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  chap. 
and  England.     The  former  of  these  powers  had  suf-  .^^7^^^ 


fered  too  much  by  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries  to    ^795. 
permit  her  to  think  of  peace,  while  the  disasters  she  Fresh 
had  experienced  had  not  as  yet  been  so  great  as  toJJ[^®^^^^®3, 
compel  her  to  renounce  the  hope  of  reffaininff  them.*^**?"^, 

-  _       T*.        -        ,        ,  /.   ,  1  PI  England. 

Mr   ritt  m  the  latter  was  fully  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
revive  the  confederacy.     He  met  with  a  worthy  ally 
in  Thugut,  who  directed  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 
On  the  4th  May  1795,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defen-May4, 
rive  was  concluded  between  the   two   powers,  by^ygs,^* 
which  Austria  engaged  to  maintain  200,000  men^Jom.  vU. 
in  the  field  during  the  approaching  campaign,  andp^j^^jg^ 
England  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  L.6,000,000  ster-j^^^^^^^^^ 
ling.    The  utmost  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  vi.  65. 
to  reinforce  the  Imperial  armies  on  the  Rhine.^ 

The  British  government  made  exertions  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  more  considerable  than  they  had  Efforts  of 
yet  put  forth,  and  seemed  sensible  that  the  national ^^g|^*® 
strength  required  to  be  more  fully  exerted  now  thatthe  war. 
the  war  approached  her  own  shores.   The  naval  force  sea^fo^es, 
was  augmented  to  100,000  seamen,  one  hundred  and*Jl^^®"P" 
eight  ships  of  the  line  put  in  commission,  and  the 
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CHAP,  of  the  war,  a  large  majority  in  Parliament  concurred 
xviii.  j^  ^Yie  necessity,  now  that  we  were  embarked  in  the 


1795.   contest,  of  prosecuting  it  with  vigour. 

On  the  18th  February,  an  alliance  offensive  and 
Treaty     defensive  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Aus- 

with  Rui-       ,  t    T^         .  riM  •      •  "Li? 

sta.  tria,  and  Russia.     Ihis  important  event,  the  nrst 

im  '    step  towards  the  great  and  decisive  share  which  that 
power  ultimately  took  in  the  contest^  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  first  productive  of  any  results.    The  Empress 
Catharine,  whose  attention  was  wholly  engrossed  in 
securing  the  immense  territories  which  had  fallen  to 
her  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  merely  sent  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  to  rein- 
force Admiral  Duncan,   who  was  cruizing  in  the 
North  Seas,  to  blockade  the  squadron  recently  ac- 
1  jom.  vu.  qnired  by  France  from  the  Dutch  Republic;  but 
Martins    ^^ithcr  had  any  opportunity  to  measure  their  strength 
vi.  11.      with  the  enemy.* 

A  powerful  and  energetic  party  in  England  still 
Arga.  declaimed  against  the  war  as  unjust  and  unnecessary, 
EngUnd  ^"^  vicwed  with  secret  complacency  the  triumphs  of 
a^^ioat  (j^Q  Republican  forces.  It  was  urged  in  Parliament, 
that  the  revolutionary  government  in  France  being 
now  overturned,  and  one  professing  moderation  in- 
stalled in  its  stead,  the  great  object  of  the  war  was 
in  fact  at  an  end:  that  the  continued  disasters  of  the 
Allies  proved  the  impossibility  of  forcing  a  govern- 
ment on  France  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  its 
inhabitants:  that  the  confederacy  was  now  in  fact 
dissolved,  and  the  first  opportunity  should  therefore 
be  seized  to  conclude  a  contest  from  which  no  ra- 
tional hopes  of  success  any  longer  remained:  that  if 
we  continued  fighting  till  the  Bourbons  were  restored 
it  was  impossible  to  see  any  end  to  the  contest,  or  to 
the  burden  which  would  be  imposed  upon  England 


war, 
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during  its  continuance:  that  nothing  but  disaster  chap. 
had  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the  struggle ;  and .  ^^^^^• 


if  that  was  the  case  formerly,  when  all  Europe  was    17^^- 
arrayed  against  the  Republic,  what  might  be  nowiMrFox 
expected  when  England  and  Austria  alone  were  left^yfj^^J" 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  the  French  power  ex- forces 
tended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Texel  ?  that  every  New^Ann. 
consideration  of  safety  and  expedience,   therefore,  J^g^^j]^^^' 
recommended  the  speedy  close  of  a  contest,  of  doubt- Pari-  Deb. 
ful  policy  in  its  commencement,   and  more   than  231, 242. 
doubtful  justice  in  its  principles.^ 

Mr  Pitt  replied, — The  object  of  the  war  was 
not  to  force  the  people  of  France  to  adopt  any  par- Mr  Pitt's 
ticular  form  of  government,  but  merely  to  secure '^p^^- 
their  neighbours  from  their  aggression ;  although  I 
much  fear  that  no  security  could  be  found  for  this 
till  a  monarchy  was  restored  in  that  country,  yet  it 
ivas  no  part  of  the  allied  policy  to  compel  its  adop- 
tion :  the  government  of  the  French  Republic  was 
changed  in  form  only,  and  not  in  spirit,  and  was  as 
formidable  as  when  the  war  was  first  provoked  by  the 
declamations  of  the  Girondists:  hostilities  would 
again  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  military  power 
of  their  enemies  was  dissolved,  and  the  Allies  would 
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CHAP,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  exchange  this  for 
^^^^^'   the  peril  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  resumption 


1793.  of  amicable  relations  with  a  country  in  such  a  state 
of  political  contagion.  Peace  would  at  once  prove 
destructive  to  the  French  West  India  islands,  by 
delivering  them  over  to  anarchy  and  Jacobinism, 
and  from  them  the  flame  of  servile  revolt  would 
speedily  spread  to  our  own  colonial  possessions  in 
that  quarter.  Notwithstanding  the  great  successes 
of  the  French  on  the  continent,  the  balance  of  con- 
quest  in  the  contest  with  England  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  country :  the  losses  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  wealth  and  resources  had  been  greater 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  than  those  of  all  tbe 
Allies  put  together:  the  forced  requisitions  aud 
assignats  of  the  French,  which  have  hitherto  main- 
tained the  contest,  cannot  be  continued  without  tbe 
severities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and  now  is  the 
time,  by  vigorously  cotitinuing  the  contest,  to  compel 
*  New  Ann.  the  Directory  to  augment  their  redundant  paper 
^^fg^J^^' currency,  and  thus  accelerate  the  ruin  which  it  was 
Pari.  Deb.  evidcut  such  a  system  must  sooner  or  later  bring  on 
251.  *      'the  financial  resources  of  the  country,* 

The  internal  feeling  of  England,  notwithstanding 
Great  in-  t^®  Continued  ill  success  of  its  arms,  was  daily  be- 
the*^atrio.^^°^^°S  more  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  war.   The 
tic  spirit   atrocities  of  the  Jacobins  had  moderated  the  ardour 
people,      of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  their  early  friends, 
and  confirmed  the  hostility  of  almost  all  the  opulent 
and  influential  classes  ;  the  spectacle  of  the  numer- 
ous  and  interesting  emigrant  families  who  had  been 
reduced  from  the  height  of  prosperity  to  utter  desti- 
tution, awakened  the  compassion  of  the  humane  over 
the  whole  country ;  while  the  immense  successes  of 
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the  Republicans,  and,  above  all,  the  occupation  of  cilvp. 
Holland,  excited  the  hereditary  and  ill-extinguished    ^v^^^- 
jealousy  of  the  English  people  of  their  ancient  rivals.    1795. 
Although,  therefore,  the  division  of  par  ties  continued 
most  vehement-,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  still  invested  the  government  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  yet  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  gradually  becoming  more  united,  and  its  pas- 
sions, like  those  of  a  combatant  who  has  been  wound- 1 Ann. Reg. 
ed  in  the  strife,  were  waxing  warmer  with  all  the^^f^^^'- 
blood  which  it  had  lost.' 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  a  state  of  extraordinary  and  unparal- g^jj^^^g^^^ 
leled  exertion  was  rapidly  beginning  to  display  itself,  state  of 
The  system  of  the  Convention  had  consisted  in  spend- 
ing the  capital  of  the  country  by  means  of  confisca- 
tions,  forced  loans,  and  military  requisitions ;  and 
the  issue  of  assignats,  supported  by  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, had,  beyond  all  former  example,  carried  their 
designs  into  effect.  But  all  such  violent  means  of  ob- 
taining supplies,  can,  in  their  own  nature,  only  be 
temporary, — how  great  soever  may  be  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  a  state,  it  must  in  time  be  exhausted, 
if  not  supplied  by  the  continued  rills  of  private  in- 
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CHAP,  element  led  to  nothing  but  disaster.    Early  in  Marcb 
^^^^^'  .the  Toulon  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 


1795.    line,  put  to  sea  with  the  design  of  expelling  the  Eng- 
Nayaiope-lish  squadrou  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  landing 
the  Medi-  an  expedition  in  Corsica.     Being  ignorant  of  their 
Comb^'f  intention.  Lord  Hotham,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
LaSpezia,  Hgh  blockading  fleet,  was  at  Leghorn  at  the  time,  and 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Berwick,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Florent,  which  found  it- 
self surrounded  by  the  French  fleet  before  its  crew 
were  aware  it  had  put  to  sea.     But  the  British  ad- 
miral was  not  long  in  taking  his  revenge.     On  the 
7  th  March  he  set  sail  from  Leghorn  with  thirteen 
March  13.  Hne-of-battle  ships,  and  on  the  13th  fell  in  with  the 
French  squadron  of  the  same  force.  By  a  skilful  ma^ 
noeuvre  he  succeeded  in  cutting  oflp  two  ships  of  the 
line,  the  Ca  Ira  and  the  Censeur,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British;  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
after  a  severe  but  partial  action,  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  the  Isles  de  Hyeres,  and  disembark  the 
land  troops  which  they  had  on  board.    By  this  vigw- 
ous  stroke  the  object  of  the  expedition  in  the  reco- 
very of  Corsica  was  entirely  frustrated ;  and  such  was 
the  dismay  with  which  the  soldiers  were  inspired  from 
their  sufierings  during  its  continuance,  that  out  of 
» Ann.Reg.  eighteen  thousand  men  who  were  originally  embarked, 
138%^'ra  ^°^y  '^^  thousand  reached  the  French  army,  then 
vii.72,74.  lying  in  the  Marquisate  of  Oneille.* 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Turin  were 
War  in  the  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution 
Alp"  ™^  of  the  war  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier.  The  Aos- 
trians  reinforced  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  Piedmontese  troops  raised  the 
effbctive  force  in  the  field  to  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
French  troops  on  the  same  frontier  were  in  a  still 
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greater  state  of  destitution  and  misery  than  the  army  chap. 
of  the  Rhine.    From  the  effect  of  desertion  and  sick-    ^^^^^' 
ness,  during  the  severe  winter  of  179'^,  amidst  the    1795. 
inhospitable  region  of  the  Alps,  the  total  effective 
forces   on   that  frontier  did  not  exceed   forty-five 
thousand.     They  occupied  the  whole  crest  of  the 
mountains,  from  Vado  to  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
while  eighteen  thousand  of  the  allied  forces  were 
stationed  in  front  of  Cairo,  fifteen  thousand  near  Ceva, 
ten  thousand  in  the  valleys  of  Stura  and  Suza,  and 
six  thousand  on  the  lofty  ridges  which  close  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,     Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Republicans  were  perched  on  the  summits,  ,p^^  ^ 
of  the  mountains,  while  the  Piedmontese  forces  oc-293.^Join. 
cupied  the  narrow  defiles  where  they  sunk  down  so. '  '    ' 
into  the  Italian  plains.' 

The  campaign  commenced  by  a  well-concerted 
enterprise  of  the  French  on  the  Col  Dumout,  near  First  ope- 
Mont  Cenis,  which  the  Piedmontese  occupied  with[Jg*^,^j^g 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  from  whence  they  were  which  are 
driven  with  considerable  loss.      But  shortly  after-anddan. ' 
wards,  Kellerman  having  been  obliged  to  weaken  1^"^^^^*^® 
his  right  by  large  detachments,  to  suppress  a  revolt  May  12. 
at  Toulon,  the  Imperialists  resolved  to  take  the  lead 
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CHAP,  and  threatened  the  country  of  Nice,  and  the  terri- 
XVIII.    j^j.y  ^f  ^Yie  Republic.  Had  the  allied  generals  pushed 


1795.  their  advantages  with  vigour,  the  whole  right  wing 
of  the  French  army  might  have  been  driven  from 
the  mountains,  or  destroyed  ;  for  they  could  have 
collected  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops,  flushed  with 
victory,  to  crush  twenty  thousand,  harassed  with 
fatigue,  destitute  of  shoes,  and  literally  starving. 
Kellerman,  with  the  aid  of  his  chief  of  the  staff, 
Berthier,  exerted  the  utmost  degree  of  skill  and 
ability  to  compensate  the  inferiority  of  their  force ; 
but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only 
by  pledging  their  private  credit  for  the  supplies 
of  the  army,  that  they  were  enabled  either  to  pro- 
cure provisions  for  the  troops,  or  inspire  them  with 
the  resolution  to  defend  the  rugged  and  desolate 
ridge  in  which  the  contest  was  carried  on.  Their 
situation  was  rendered  the  more  desperate,  byan 
unsuccessful  naval  action  between  the  British  and 
Toulon  fleets  in  the  bay  of  Frejus,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Alcide,  of  seventy-four  guns,  blew  up; 
and  the  French  squadron,  severely  shattered,  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
Fortunately  for  the  Republicans,  divisions  between 
the  allied  generals  at  this  time  paralysed  their  move- 
ments, and  prevented  them  from  following  up  those 
98, 101.  *  advantages  which  their  recent  successes  and  the 
lofm  ^P^^  communication  with  the  English  fleet  seemed 
30o!      '  to  afford.* 

These  disasters  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence  in- 
French  duced  the  government  to  detach  seven  thousand 
strongly  men  from  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  ten 
andres^^e^^^^^^"^  men  from  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  to  rein- 
the  offen-  force  the  combatants  on  the  Alps.  Their  arrival, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  restored  the  superiority 
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to  the  Republican  side,  while  no  corresponding  ad-  chap. 
dition  was  made  to  the  forces  of  the  allied  generals  ^^'^^ 
— another  proof,  among  the  many  which  these  cam-  l'^^^-  * 
paigns  afford,  of  the  total  want  of  concert  which 
prevailed  between  the  Allies  on  the  vast  circle  of 
operations  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  French 
derived  from  the  unity  of  government,  and  interior 
line  of  communication,  which  they  enjoyed.  The 
consequences  soon  proved  ruinous  to  the  allied  ar- 
mies. Kellerman,  at  liberty  by  this  powerful  rein- 
forcement  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  encouraged 
by  the  evident  discord  between  the  allied  generals, 
formed  the  design  of  separating  the  Sardinian  from 
the  Austrian  forces  by  a  concentrated  attack  upon 
the  centre  of  their  line,  and  compelling  the  latter  to 
give  battle  alone  in  the  valley  of  Loano.  But  before 
this  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  peace  with 
Spain  enabled  the  government  to  detach  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  of  Italy  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  which  arrived  in  the  Maritime  Alps  be- 
fore the  end  of  September,  and  the  command  of  the 
whole  given  to  General  Scherer,  Kellerman  being 
detached  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Savoy. 
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CHAP,  trusted  for  his  support  not  to  the  strength  of  tlie 

_3X^^inountains  which  he  occupied,  hut  the  co-operation 

1795.    of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Genoa ;  a  signal 

error  which  soon  led  to  the  most  disastrous  cons^ 

quences. 

The  Austrian  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand 
Battle  of  ^^^9  was  posted  in  an  extensive  and  fortified  posi- 
^-f>^0'      tion,  having  its  left  resting  on  the  little  seaport  town 
of  Loano,  and  its  right  extending  to  the  summit  of 
the  impending  heights  to  the  northward,  from  whence 
it  communicated  by  a  chain  of  fortified  posts  with 
the  strong  places  of  Ceva,  Mondovi,  and  Coni,  held 
by  the  Piedmontese   troops.      Their  position  wm 
strong ;  hut  it  was  balanced  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  case  of  disaster  the  left  wing  had  no  means 
of  retreat.     The  Republicans  occupied  a  position  in 
front  of  their  opponents,  their  right  resting  on  the 
little  village  of  Borghetto  on  the  sea-coast,  their  left 
extending  to  the  Col  di  Tende  and  the  summits  of 
the  Maritime  Alps.     The  army  at  first  consisted 
only  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  but  it  was  raised 
by  the  successive  arrival  of  the  columns  from  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  before  the  middle  of  November, 
to  sixty  thous  md  men.    Massena,*  who  had  acquired 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  that 
rugged  district  during  the  preceding  campaigns,  and 
whose  great  military  abilities  had  already  become 
conspicuous,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
attack.     Notwithstanding  the  vast  accession  of  force 
which  the  Republicans  had  received,  and  the  increas- 
ed activity  which  they  had  for  some  time  evinced,  the 
^  Join.  vii.  Austrian  commander  was  so  little  aware  of  his  dan- 
To^ui^f'  ger  that  he  lay  at  La  Pietra,'  detained  by  an  absces 
378, 379.  in  his  mouth,  while  his  oflScers  were  chiefly  assem- 

*  See  a  biography  of  Mabssna,  Infra,  iii.  50,  51, 
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bled  at  Feriole,  where  they  were  roused  from  a  ball  chap. 

XVIII 

by  the  sound  of  the  French  cannon,  at  six  o*clock  on . 


the  morninof  of  the  23d  November.  ^'^^- 

Scherer,  the  generaUin-chief,  commanded  the  right 
wing,  Augereau  the  centre,  and  Serrurier  the  left,  com- 
Massena's  design  was  to  force  the  Austrian  centre  "^'^f^" 

,  o  ment  of 

with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  from  that  vantage- the  action. 
ground  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  line  in  flank 
and  rear.    After  haranging  his  troops  he  led  them 
to  the  assault.    The  Austrian  centre,  commanded  by  Nov.  23, 
Argenteau,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  at  the  posts  ^^^^ 
of  Bardinetto  and  Melogno ;  but  such  was  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  fresh  columns  which  the  Bepublicans 
brought  up  to  the  assault,  that  they  were  compelled 
at  length  to  retire  to  a  second  line  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bormida.     Massena  soon  forced  that  position 
also,  and  by  so  doing,  got  into  the  interior  of  the 
Austrian  line,  and  was  able  to  take  all  their  positions 
in  rear.     The  result  of  this  first  day*s  combat  was,,  touLt. 
that  the  centre  of  the  Allies  being  forced,  their  left 379,381. 
wing  was  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  combined 310, 315. 
attacks  of  the  French  centre  and  right  wing.' 

No  sooner  was  the  Austrian  general  made  sensible 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  took  the  most  precipitate  Diaastr 
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CHAP,  sides  in  a  ravine,  which  formed  their  only  line  of  re- 
XVIII.  t,.gg^t .  ti^g  jjgg^j  Qf  ji^g  column,  seized  with  a  panic, 


1795.  was  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  and  thrown  into 
utter  confusion ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled 
scene  of  carnage  and  horror,  forty-eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  one  hundred  caissons,  were  abandoned. 
The  other  column  of  the  right  wing  only  escaped  by 
betaking  themselves  to  almost  inaccessible  paths,  and 
abandoning  all  their  artillery,  and  at  length,  with 
great  difficulty,  eflFected  their  retreat  by  the  road  of 
the  Corniche.  Five  thousand  prisoners,  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors; 
the  total  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  was  not 
less  than  seven  thousand,  while  that  of  the  French 
hardly  amounted  to  one  thousand  men.  This  great 
victory,  which  terminated  the  campaign  of  1795  in 
the  Alps,  was  of  decisive  importance  to  the  Republic. 
It  gave  the  French  winter  quarters  at  Loano,  Sa- 
von a,  Vado,  and  other  places  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Apennines,  and  by  rendering  them  masters  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Orba,  the  Bormida,  and  the  Ta- 
naro,  afforded  every  facility,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  campaign,  for  achieving  the  great  ob- 
ject of  separating  the  Austrian  from  the  Piedmontese 
troops.  In  Savoy,  the  early  fall  of  the  snows  pre- 
cluded active  operations  at  that  rigorous  season;  but 
*  jom.  vii.  the  French  continued  to  occupy  their  elevated  posi- 
Ttmi.^vf'  tion  on  the  summits  of  the  ridge  of  Mont  Genevre, 
380,383.  Mont  Cenis,  and  Little  St  Bernards 

This  battle,  the  most  decisive  yet  gained  from  the 

Tactics  by  Qommencement  of  the  war  by  the  Republican  forces, 

was  gained  is  wcU  dcscrviug  of  Consideration.     It  was  the  first 

pubUMw.  instance  of  the  successful  application  by  the  French 

troops  of  those  principles  of  strategy  which  were 
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afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Napoleon,  chap. 
It  is  the. first  victory  in  which  a  decisive  advantage.  ^  ^^^' 


was  gained,  where  the  strength  of  the  adverse  army  ^795. 
was  at  once  broken  by  the  number  of  prisoners  and 
artillery  which  were  taken.  The  same  principles 
which  the  English  adopted  under  Rodney  and  Howe, 
that  of  breaking  the  line,  and  falling  with  an  over- 
whelming force  upon  one  wing,  was  here  carried 
into  execution  with  decisive  effect.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this  system  was  thus  practically 
accomplished,  and  fully  understood,  by  Massena, 
before  Napoleon  ever  had  the  command  of  an  army; 
another  proof  among  the  many  which  exist,  that 
even  the  greatest  genius  cannot  by  more  than  a  few 
years  anticipate  the  lights  of  the  age.  Such  a  plan 
is  the  natural  result  of  conscious  prowess,  and  an 
experienced  superiority  in  combat,  which  leads  the 
attacking  force  to  throw  itself,  without  hesitation, 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  columns.  It  will 
never  be  adopted  but  by  the  party  by  whom  such  a 
superiority  is  felt ;  it  will  never  be  successful,  but 
where  such  a  superiority  exists. 

The  war  on  the  Spanish  frontier,   during  this 
campaign,  was  speedily  broufrht  to  a  successful  tcr-^ 
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CHAP,  ened,  by  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  as  to  be 
^^"^'   able  to  take  the  field.     The  fa^l  of  Figueras  and 
1795.    Rosas  gave  the  French  a  secure  base  for  their  opera, 
tions  in  Catalonia ;  but  the  operations. there,  though 
upon  the  whole  successful,  were  not  of  any  decisive 
importance.     The  Spanish  army  in  that  quarter 
was  stationed  on  the  river  La  Fluvia.    Several  com- 
bats of  inconsiderable  importance  took  place,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  of  Bezalu,  where 
Augereau,  with  a  small  force,  defeated  all  the  efforts 
^  Jom.  vii.  of  the  Spanish  army.     The  opposing  armies  were 
116.'  Toil,  s^^^l  ^^  ^^®  Fluvia  when  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
▼.218,221.  the  two  powers  suspended  all  further  hostilities.' 

It  was  in  Biscay  that  the  decisive  action  took 
Great  8UC-  place  which  hastened  this  important  event.    Twelve 

cescMifl  of 

the  Repub- thousand  men  detached  from  the  army  of  La  Ven- 
Bu^y?    ^^^»  ^°^  replaced  in  that  quarter  by  the  troops  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Luxembourg, 
at  length  put  the  French  commander  in  a  condition 
June  25.    to  take  the  field.     Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
campaign  commenced  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  French  upon  the  corps  commanded  by  Felan- 
gieri  j  but  in  the  beginning  of  July,  Moncey  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river  Deva,  and  by  a  vigorous 
attack  with  his  centre,  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
July  17.     Spanish  army  into  two  parts,  and  interposing  a  hos- 
tile force  between  them.    General  Crespo,  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  left,  was  so  vigorously  pursued 
by  the  Republicans,  that  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don both  Bilboa  and  Vittoria,  and  found  himself 
driven  to  the  frontiers  of  Old  Castile,  with  a  force 
reduced  by  the  sword  and  desertion  to  seven  thou- 
•  TouL  y.  sand  men.    The  left  wing  of  the  invading  army  was 
▼iiJ^i/s."^  not  so  successful;*  and  preparations  were  making 
122, 125.  for  the  investment  of  Pampeluna,  when  hostilities 
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were  terminated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  chap. 
Bale,  concluded  on  the  12th  July  between  the  hos-,  ^^^^'• 


tile  powers.  ^'^^^• 

By  this  treaty  Spain  recognized  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish  half  of  the  island  Peace  be- 
of  St  Domingo ;  an  acquisition  more  embarrassingyj;^®'^^ 
than  valuable,  in  the  state  of  anarchy  to  which  the^ndSpwn. 
precipitate  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  had  reduced  that  once  flourishing  colony. 
In  return,  the  Republic  relinquished  all  its  conquests 
in  Europe,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  two  states  were 
lixed  as   before   the   commencement  of  hostilities,  juiy  12, 
The  principal  advantage  gained  to  France  by  this^^^^' 
treaty,  and  it  proved  in  the  end  a  most  important 
one,  was  the  command  which  it  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  two  experienced   and  courageous  armies, 
who  were  forthwith  transferred  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  Alps,    and   laid  the  foundation   of  the   great  ^ 
achievements  which  in  the  following  campaign  sig-vi.  124. 
nalized  the  progress  of  the  army  of  Italy.' 

During  the  whole  winter  of  1794,  the  unconquer- 
able Charette  maintained,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  PaciBca- 
the  contest  in  La  Vendee.     The  increase  of  the  Re- vendce.^ 


publican  fordes,  the  diminution  of  his  own  followers. 
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CHAP.  Republic.  At  the  suggestion  of  Carnot,  they  pub- 
^^^^^'  lisbed  a  proclamation,  couched  in  terms  of  recon- 
1795.  ciliation  and  amity  ;  and  this  having  led  to  an 
Jan.  18,  address  in  similar  terms  from  the  Royalist  chiefs, 
1795.  conferences  took  place  between  the  contending  par- 
298^jwii  *^^^'  ^"^  *  treaty  was  concluded  at  La  Jaunais  for 
vii.  26.      the  final  pacification  of  the  west  of  France.* 

The  principal  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  the 
Treaty  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  to 
^w'gentB.*^^  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  district ;  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  corps  of  two  thousand  territorial 
guards,  composed  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
paid  by  government;  the  immediate  payment  of 
two  millions  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
various  indemnities  to  the  greatest  sufferers  from  its 
ravages;  the  removal  of  the  sequestration  laid  on 
the  emigrants,  and  all  condemned  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Tribunal ;  the  tacit  permission  to  the  people 
to  retain  their  arms,  and  an  exemption  from  every 
kind  of  tax,  levy,  or  requisition.  On  their  side  the 
Royalists  engaged  to .  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  surrender  their 
artillery.  There  were  also  secret  articles,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained  ;  but 
Charette  and  the  Royalist  party  have  always  main- 
tained, that  they  contained  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Convention,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
public  feeling^ould  admit  of  it,  to  restore  the  mo- 
narchy. This  treaty,  though  not  at  the  time  em- 
braced by  Stofflet  and  the  Chouans,  was  shortly 
after  acceded  to  by  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
April  20,  Nine  days  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Cha- 
rette and  his  oflScers  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Nantes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
Discharges  of  artillery  announced  the  passage  of  the 
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Loire,  the  scene  of  so  many  Republican  murders,  by  chap. 
the  Boyalist  hero,  who  was  mounted  on  a  splendid .  ^^^^• 


charger,  dressed  in  blue,  with  the  Royalist  scarf,  and    ^73^- 
a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head.     Four  of  his^  Lac  xH. 
lieutenants  rode  by  his  side,   arrayed  in  the  sameBeauch.m. 
manner,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  thej^^^^^^* 
dress  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  distin-26, 29. 
guished  chiefly  by  the  red  cap  of  liberty.' 

But  after  the  first  tumults  of  public  joy  had  sub- 
sided, it  became  evident  that  the  treaty  was  a  truce  <^raduai 
rather  than  a  final  pacification,  and  that  the  seeds  mentTf^' 
of  inextinguishable  discord  subsisted  between  thCp^^g^g^^®^ 
opposite  parties.     The  Royalists  and  the  Republi- from  each 
cans  lived  exclusively  with  each  other:  The  officers 
of  Charette  appeared  at  the  theatre  with  the  white 
cockade;  though  he  himself,  who  had  so  often  ri- 
valled Coligny  in  war,  surpassed  him  in  prudence 
and  caution  during  peace.    Carefully  avoiding  every 
menacing  or  hostile  expression,  he  was  yet  reserved 
and  circumspect  in  his  demeanour ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all,  that  though  anxious  to  avoid  an  imme- 
diate rupture,  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  accommodation.     The  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  impressed  with 
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CHAP,  contended  for.     It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  re- 
^^"^'   newal  of  hostilities  in  this  district,  and  its  tragic 


1795.    termination,  was  owing  to  the  delusive  hopes  held 
out  by,  and  ilUjudged  assistance  of  Great  Britain. 
Induced  by  the  flattering  accounts  of  the  emi- 
Expedition  grants,  the  British  government  had  long  been  mak- 
rou.  ^      ing  great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  the  western 
coast  of  France,  by  a  corps  of  th6se  expatriated 
nobles  whose  fortunes  had  been  rendered  all  but 
desperate  by  the  Revolution.     Its  success  appeared 
to  them  so  certain,  that  all  the  terrors  of  the  laws 
against  the  emigrants  could  not  prevent  a  large 
force  from  being  recruited  among  the  emigrants  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  British  prisons.     They  judged,  perhaps  wisely, 
that  as  the  expected  movement  was  to  be  wholly 
national,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  a  British  commander,  or 
support   it  by  any  considerable   body   of  English 
troops.     The  forces  embarked  consisted  of  six  thou- 
sand emigrants  in  the  pay  of  England,  a  regiment 
of  artillerymen  from  Toulon,  and  they  carried  with 
them  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  equi- 
pages and  arms,  and  clothing  for  eighty  thousand 
men.     They  were  divided  into  two  divisions;  the 
first  commanded  by  Puisaye,  whose  representations 
had  been  the  origin  of  the  plan ;  and  the  second  by 
the  Count  de  Sombreuil.     A  third  division  of  Eng- 
lish troops  was  destined  to  support  the  two  fir^t, 
when   they  had  made  good  their  lauding  on  the 
French  coast.     The  command  of  the  whole  was 
'  Jom.  vii.  given  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  great  hopes  were 
Beauch.iii. entertained  of  its  success,  not  so  much  from  the  du- 
Ta!'vlf/'  merical  amount  of  the  forces  on  board,  as  the  illus- 
^^•*-         trious  names  which  the  nobles  bore,'and  the  expected 
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operation  of  the  Chouans  and  Vendeans,  who  had  chap. 
^aged,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  prince  of  the.  ^^"^• 


>od,  to  place  eighty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.     ^^9^• 

The  naval  afiairs  of  the  French,  on  the  western 

ist,  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  promise  every  Running 

dlity  to  the  invading  force.     In  winter  the  Brest ^®*^g^j^^ 

Bt,  in  obedience  to  the  positive  orders  of  govern- 

mt,   put  to  sea;  but  its  raw  and  inexperienced 

5W8  were  totally  unable  to  face  the  tempests,  which 

pt  even  the  hardy  veterans  of  England  m  their 

rbours.     The  squadron  was  dispersed  by  a  storm, 

e  ships  of  the  line  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  so 

ich  damaged,  that  twelve  line-of-battle  ships  were 

me  able  in  June  to  put  to  sea.    This  fleet,  accom- 

nied  by  thirteen  frigates,  surprised  the  advanced- 

ard  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of 

Imiral  Comwallis,  near  Belleisle,  on  the 7th  June; 

t  such  was  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  British 

miral,  that  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  run- 

ng  fight  the  whole  day,  and  at  length  extricated 

3  little  squadron  without  any  loss,  from  the  fearful 

ds  hy  which  they  were  assailed.     Six  days  after- 

irds  Lord  Bridport,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the 

16,  and  eight  frigates,  hove  in  sight,  and  after  two 
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CHAP,  harlxmr  of  L'Oiient,  and  made  no  attempt  daring 
xvni.  j^Yie  remainder  of  the  season  to  dispute  with  theBri- 


1795.    tish  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

This  brilliant  engagement  having  removed  all  ob- 
LiadSai;ofstacles  to  the  expedition,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
^!^^^  emigrants  set  sail,  and  on  the  27th  speared  in 
^nberon  Quiberon  Bay.  They  immediately  landed,  to  the 
amount  in  all  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Fort  of  Penthievre,  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same 
name;  and,  encouraged  by  the  success,  disembarked 
all  the  immense  stores  and  train  of  artillery,  which 
were  intended  to  organize  the  whole  Royalist  forcei 
of  the  west  of  France.  But  dissensions  immediate- 
ly afterwards  broke  out  between  Puisaye  and  D'Her- 
villy,  neither  of  whom  was  clearly  invested  with  the 
supreme  direction,  the  former  having  the  command 
of  the  emigrants,  the  latter  of  the  British  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  a  small  force  detached  into  the 
interior,  having  experienced  a  check,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  into  the  peninsula  and  forts.  The  Chovh 
ans,  indeed,  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  spot, 
and  ten  thousand  of  these  brave  irregulars  were  arm* 
ed  and  clothed  from  the  British  fleet;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  their  desultory  mode  of  fighting 
was  altogether  unsuited  for  co-operation  with  regu- 
lar forces ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  they 
encountered  the  Republicans,  they  dispersed,  leafing 
the  emigrants  exposed  to  the  whole  shock  of  the 
1  Jon,,  Yii^  enemy.  This  check  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
\^*  *Jf*'   expedition ;   the  troops  were  all  crowded  into  the 

Ann.  Reg,  •         i       i»  i         •! 

1790,  p.  penmsula,  hnes  hastily  constructed  to  defend  its  en- 
Biijicb-iH.*^*^^'  *^^  ^*  ^^  determined  to  remain  on  the  de- 
47o!  Tb'  ^^°®^^®  •  *  ruinous  policy  for  an  invading  force,  and 
vu.  m.    which  can  hardly  fail  of  exposing  it  to  destruction.' 
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'   Meanwhile,  an  inconceivable  degree  of  agitation  chap. 
prevailed  in  the  Morbiban,  and  all  along  the  western ,  ^^^^' 


coast  of  France.   The  appearance  of  a  few  vessels  in    ^^95. 
the  Bay  of  Quiberon  before  the  fleet  arrived,  filled  Prodigtous 
the  peasantry  with  the  most  tumultuous  joy ;  with- j^thl  west 
out  the  aid  of  couriers  or  telegraphs,  the  intelligence  **^^''*°^®- 
spread  in  a  few  hours  through  the  whole  province ; 
md  five  hundred  thousand  individuals,  men,  women, 
and  children,  spent  the  night  round  their  cottages, 
too  anxious  to  sleep,  and  listening  to  every  breeze 
fcr  further  information.     One  of  their  chiefs,  D'Al- 
legre,   embarked  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,   and 
reached  Lord  Cornwallis's  vessel,  from  whom  he 
received  a  liberal  supply  of  powder,  which  was  openly 
disembarked  on  the  coast.     Instantly  the  whole  po- 
pulation were  at  work ;  every  hand  was  turned  to- 
wards the  manufacture  of  the  implements  of  wan 
The  lead  was  stript  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
churches,   and  rapidly  converted  into  balls;    the 
women  and  children  made  cartridges  ;  not  a  hand^.^^"^^ 
was  idle  ;  universal  joy  prevailed  ;  the  moment  of  434. 
deliverance  appeared  to  be  at  hand.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  Roy- 
alist forces  excited  the  utmost  sensation  through  all  vigorous 
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CHAP,  of  Quiberon.    On  the  7th  July,  he  advanced  in  close 

. L.  columns  to  the  lines,  and,  after  a  smart  action,  droye 

1795.    (\^Q  Royalists  back  in  confusion  to  the  intrenched 
Jttiy7.      camp  which  they   had  formed  near   the   Fort  of 
Penthievre.     This  disaster  led  to  an  open  rapture 
between  the  emigrants  and  Chouan  chiefs  ;  mutually 
exasperated,  they  accused  each  other  of  the  bad 
success  of  the  operations,  and  many  thousands  of  the 
latter  disbanded,   and  sought  to  escape  from  tbe 
peninsula.     While  vigour  and  resolution  thus  cha- 
racterized  all  the  operations  of  the  Republicans, 
disunion  and  misunderstanding  paralysed  the  im- 
mense force  which,  under  able  and  united  manage- 
ment, might  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royalists.     The  Royalist  Committee  at  Paris,  either 
ignorant  of,  or  determined  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  Puisaye  on  the  coast,  sent  instructions  to  Charette 
and  the  Vendeans  in  Lower  Poitou,  to  attempt  no 
movement  till  the  fleet  appeared  on  his  own  shores. 
He,   in  consequence,  renewed  his  treaty  with  the 
Convention  at  the'  very  time  when  the  expedition 
was  appearing  ofi^  Quiberon  Bay ;  and  refused  to 
accept  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  tendered  to  him  to  enable  him  to 
act  with  efiect.     At  the  very  time  when  every  thing 
depended  upon  unity  of  action,  and  a  vigorous  d^ 
monstration  of  strength  in  the  outset,  the  Royalists 
of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Upper  Brittany,  and  Maine,  were 
4^^*473*  ^®P*  ^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  inactivity  by  the  Royalist  Com- 
jom.  vii.    mittee,  while  the  emigrants  and  the  peasants  of  the 
Beauch.iu.Morbihan,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  real  force  of  the 
546*  546*  iJ^surgents,  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  Re- 
547.         publican  power.* 

The  misery  of  the  troops,  cooped  up  in  the  camp, 
3oon  became  extreme.  Eighteen  thousand  men  found 
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themselves  shut  up  in  a  corner  of  land,  without  tents  chap. 
or  lodgings  of  any  sort  to  protect  them  from  the.  ^^"^' 


weather,  and  the  want  of  provisions  soon  rendered    ^^^^^ 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  discover  some  means  of  Their  des- 
enlarging'  the  sphere  of  their  operations.     In  thistuluonr" 
extremity,  Puisaye,  whose  courage  rose  wilh  .the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  was  surrounded,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  raise  the  blockade.     He  was  the  juiy  15. 
more  encouraged  to  make  this  attempt  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  third  division  of  the  expedition,  under 
the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  with  the  best  regiments  of 
the  Royalists  J  and  bearing  with  him  the  commission 
to  himself  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  allied 
forces.     For  this  purpose,  four  thousand  Chouans, 
under  the  command  of  Tinteniac,  were  sent  by  sea 
to  the  point  of  St  James,  to  attack  the  Republican  ^ 
intrenchments  in  rear,  while  Count  Vauban,  with  157,  leo.* 
three  thousand,  was  dispatched  to  Carnac,  to  com-47*'|"48j"'* 
bine  with  him  in  the  same  object,  and  Puisaye,  at^"^"^®* 
the  head  of  the  main  body,  assailed  them  in  frontJ  231. 
•    Notwithstanding  the   extensive  line,  embracing 
twenty  leagues,  over  which  this  attack  on  the  Re-  iinbappy 
publican  intrenchments  was  combined,  it  might  have*^^/"^^^** 
been  attended  with  success,  had  not  Tinteniac,  mis-theChouaa 

chiefs. 
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CHAP. 

xvni. 
1795. 


» Th.  Til. 

481,  485. 
Jom.  Tii. 
157, 159. 
Beauch.  tii. 
495,  499. 
Puisaye,  t. 
239,  250. 


They  are 
repulsed. 
Storming 
of  the  Roy. 
alists'  in- 
trench- 
xnents. 
July  17. 


men,  and  advanced  towards  the 
licans  fell  back  at  his  approacl 
ments  ;  and  a  distant  di8charg< 
the  Royalists  believe  that  Tinter 
already  begun  the  attack  in  th 
decisive  moment  was  come.  F 
Puisaye  gave  the  signal  for  the 
grant  battalions  advanced  with  t 
to  the  foot  of  the  redoubts  ;  b 
reached  them  when  several  maa 
a  terrible  fire  of  grape,  a  show< 
above  mowed  down  their  rankf 
of  the  works  in  front  rendered 
impossible.  Tbe  expected  atta 
appeared,  the  Royalists  were  c 
devastating  fire  of  the  intrench: 
taining  it  for  some  time  with  fii 
ing  that  the  expected  diversion 
gave  the  signal  for  a  retreat.  ] 
into  a  rout  by  the  Republican  c 
with  fury  out  of  the  besiegers* 
retiring  columns  into  disorder : 
ed,  and  the  assailants  driven  b 
^mence  to  the  fort  on  the  peninsi 
fire  of  the  English  cruisers,  the; 
it  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives.* 

This  bloody  repulse  was  a  i 
Royalists.  Tinteniac,  returnir 
nate  digression  to  Elvin,  toward 
on  the  following  day,  was  encc 
after  the  dispersion  of  his  force 
of  the  Republicans.  On  the  san 
embarked  his  forces,  but  they  ar 
in  time  to  share  in  the  massacre 
ing.   Hoche,  resolved  not  to  let  t 
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from  their  consternation,  determined  to  storm  the  chap. 
fort  by  escalade,  without  going  through  a  regular.  ^"^"^ 


Biege.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  July  the  Repub-  1795. 
licans  advanced  in  silence  along  the  shore,  while  the  joij  20. 
roar  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  a  violent  wind,  pre- 
vented  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  from  being  heard 
in  the  fort.  A  division,  under  Menaye,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  in  order  to  get  round  the  rocks 
on  which  the  redoubts  were  erected,  while  Hoche 
himself  advanced  with  the  main  body  to  escalade  the 
ramparts  in  front.  Menaye  advanced  in  silence  with 
the  water  up  to  the  shoulders  of  his  grenadiers,  and 
though  many  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  a 
sufficient  number  got  through  the  perilous  pass  to 
ascend  and  mount  the  rocky  ascent  of  the  fort  on 
the  side  next  the  sea.  Meanwhile  the  garrison, 
confident  in  their  numbers,  were  reposing  in  fancied 
security,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  discovered 
a  long  moving  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  works.  The 
alarm  was  instantly  given ;  the  cannon  fired  on  the 
living  mass,  and  the  soldiers  of  Hoche,  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  unexpected  discharge,  were  falling  into  con- 
fusion and  preparing  to  fly,  when  a  loud  shout  from 
the  other  side  announced  the  success  of  the  escalad- 
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CHAP,  the  fugitives  in  the  peninsula.     It  was  no  longer 
^^"'*  possible  ;  terror  had  seized  every  heart ;  emigrants, 


1795.    Chouans,    men  and  women,    rushed  in   confusion 
They  ure  towards  the  beach,  while  Hoche,  vigorously  follow. 
the^wMi*"  **ing  up  his  success,  was  driving  them  before  him  at 
tSuu^*    the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Eleven  hundred  brave 
men,  the  remains  of  the  emigrant  legions,  in  vain 
formed  their  ranks,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries 
to  be  led  back  to  regain  the  fort      Puisaye  had 
gone  on  board  the  English  squadron,  in  order  to  put 
in  safety  his  correspondence,  which  would  have  com- 
promised almost  the  whole  of  Brittany,  and  the  young 
and  gallant  Sombreuil  could  only  draw  up  his  Uttle 
corps  on  the  last  extremity  of  the  sand,  while  the 
surrounding  waves  were  filled  with  unfortunate  fugi- 
tives, striving,  amidst  loud  cries,  and  showers  of 
balls,  to  gain  the  fishing  barks  which  hovered  in  the 
distance.    Many  of  these  boats  sunk  from  the  crowds 
which  filled  them,  and  seven  hundred  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  that  way.    The  English  fleet,  from  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  was  unable  to  approach  the 
shore,  and  the  remains  of  the  emigrants  were  sup- 
ported only  by  the  fire  of  an  English  corvette  which 
swept  the  beach.    At  length  the  Republicans,  pene- 
trated with  admiration  for  the  noble  conduct  of  their 
enemies,  called  out  to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  -,  and 
Sombreuil,  with  generous  devotion,  stipulated  that 
in™Th'  the  soldiers  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
vii.  492.    and  the  emigrants  allowed  to  embark,  without  provid- 
843,*  360.  ing  any  thing  for  his  own  personal  safety.    The  capi- 
«^"62o""*"^^^^^"  was  agreed  to  by  Humbert  and  the  officers 
621,'  622!  present,  though  Hoche  was  not  implicated  in  it:*  and 

Puiaaye,  •  ^~»  t'l-iii. 

Ti  611.      upon  its  assurance  an  officer  was  dispatched  through 
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the  surf,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  the  cor-  chap. 
vette,  and  stopped  its  destructive  fire.**  xviii. 


The  wretched  fugitives,  numbers  of  whom  were    ^795. 
women,  who  had  crowded  round  this  last  band  ofoespair 
their  defenders,  now  rushed  in  despair  into  the  waves,  J^i^^^Tof' 
deeming  instant  destruction  preferable  to  the  lingering*)^®  ^^^ 
torments  awaiting  them  from  their  conquerors ;  from 
the  beach,  the  Republicans  fired  at  their  heads,  while 
many  of  the  Royalist  officers  in  despair,  fell  on  their 
swords,  and  others  had  their  hands  cut  off  in  cling- 
ing to  the  boats,  which  were  already  loaded  with  fugi- 
tives.    Though  numbers  were  drowned,  yet  many 
were  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  boats 
of  the  British  fleet,  who  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
One  of  the  last  boats  which  approached  the  British 
squadron  contained  the  Duke  of  Levis,  severely 
wounded.     Such  was  the  multitude  which  crowded 
the  shore,  that  the  English  boats  were  compelled  to 
keep  off  for  fear  of  being  sunk  by  the  numbers  who 
rushed  into   them.     "  Approach,"  exclaimed    the^^^^ji^ 
French  to  the  boatmen,  **  we  ask  you  only  to  take}^^»^?^- 
up  our  commander,  who  is  bleeding  to  death."     Thesso.  Jom. 
ensign-bearer  of  the  regiment  of  Hervilly  added,  J^gg^Th. 
"  Only  save  my  standard  and  I  die  content :  "*  with!j>-  ^p. 
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CHAP,  standard,  and  returned  to  the  Republican  fire,  which 
^'^'"'  .speedily  sent  them  to  the  bottom. 


1795.  Tallien,  whom  the  Convention  had  sent  down 
Atrocious  with  fuU  powcr,  as  Commissioner  of  gOTemment,  to 
Sw  Repub-  Quiberon  Bay,  made  an  atrocious  use  of  this  victory, 
licans.  j^n^  stained  with  ineffiiceable  disgrace  the  glory  of 
his  triumph  over  Robespierre.  In  defiance  of  the 
verbal  capitulation  entered  into  with  the  Royalists 
by  Humbert  and  the  officers  engaged  in  the  combat, 
he  caused  the  emigrant  prisoners,  eight  hundred  in 
number,  to  be  conveyed  to  Auray,  where  they  were 
confined  in  the  churches,  which  had  been  converted 
into  temporary  prisons,  while  he  himself  repaired  to 
Paris,  where,  by  a  cruel  report,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  government  to  disregard  the  capitulation,  and 
bathe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  noblest  men  in 
France.  "  The  emigrants,"  said  he,  "  that  vile 
assemblage  of  ruffians,  sustained  by  Pitt,  those  exe^ 
crable  authors  of  all  our  disasters,  have  been  driven 
into  the  waves  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Republic; 
but  the  waves  have  thrown  them  back  upon  the 
sword  of  the  law.  In  vain  have  they  sent  forward 
some  flags  of  truce  to  obtain  conditions ;  what  legal 
bond  can  exist  between  us  and  rebels,  if  it  be  not 
\^?*" .    that  of  vengeance  and  death  ? "     In  pursuance  of 

Amis,  xiv,        ,  ,         *-^  ,  -^ 

114, 116.  this  advice  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  prisoners 
3&5.  *"'  should  be  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts 
^^"j^-^"' of  the  brave  Hoche,  who  exerted  himself  on  the  side 
vii.  170.    of  mercy.^ 

The  unfortunate  men  were  soon  aware  of  the  fete 
Noble  con- which  awaited  them;  and  their  conduct  in  the  last 
death^of  extremity  reflected  as  much  honour  on  the  Royalist, 
ht  risoif  ^^  ^^®^^  murder  did  disgrace  on  the  Republican 
^rs.  cause.  The  ministers  of  religion  penetrated  into 
those  asylums  of  approaching  death^  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  &ith  supported  the  last  hoars  of  their  numerous  chap. 
inmates.     An  old  priest  covered  with  rags  and  filth,. 


one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Republicans,  conveyed  its  consolations  to  the  nume- 
rous captives  ;  and  they  joined  with  him  in  the  last 
offices  of  religion.  Their  last  prayers  were  for  their 
king,  their  country,  and  the  pardon  of  their  enemies. 
To  the  executioners  they  gave  the  garments  which 
were  still  at  their  disposal.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  touching  spectacle,  that  even 
the  Republican  soldiers,  who  had  been  brought  up 
without  any  sort  of  religious  impressions,  were  moved  g^^*  *^ 
to  tears,  and  ioined,  uncovered,  in  the  ceremonies  ^eauch.  m. 

529  530 

which  they  then,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  539!     ' 
had  witnessed.^ 

When  brought  before  the  military  commission, 
Sombreuil  disdained  to  make  any  appeal  in  favour  of  Heroic 
himself;  but  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  gombr^euiL 
the  capitulation  had  guaranteed  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  that  but  for  a  solemn  promise  to  that  eflfect, 
they  would  have  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands ; 
that  their  death  was  the  work  of  executioners,  not 
soldiers;  and  that  their  execution  was  a  crime  which 
neither  God  nor  man  would  pardon.    When  led  out 
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CHAP,  the  remainder  were  suffered  to  escape  by  the  indul- 
^^'^^'  ,gence  of  the  soldiers  who  were  intrusted  with  their 


1795.  massacre,  and  the  humanity  of  the  commissioner  who 
succeeded  Tallien  in  the  command.  These  atrocious 
scenes  took  place  in  a  meadow  near  Auray,  still  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  by  whom 
it  is  termed  the  field  of  martyrs.* 

The  broken  remains  of  the  Quiberon  expedition 
Rapid  de-  Were  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Houat,  where  they  were 
Roy^^  *soon  after  joined  by  an  expedition  of  two  thousand 
cAusd  In    five  hundred  men  from  England,  which  took  posses- 
France,     sion  of  the  Isle  Dieu,  and  where  the  Count  d'Artois 
assumed  the  command.    The  insurgents  of  La  Ven- 
dee, under  Charette,  marched  in  three  columns  to. 
the  Sables  d*01onne  to  join  the  expedition ;  but  so 
rapid  and  decisive  were  the  measures  of  Hoche,  that 
they  were  soon  assailed  by  a  superior  force,  and  com- 

*  The  Republican  authors  of  the  valuable  History  of  the  Reyolatioii, 
by  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  much  to  their  honour,  admit  that  this  tio- 
lation  of  the  capitulation  at  Quiberon  was  indefensible.  "  Nous  n^exv 
minerons  point  ici,"  say  they,  "  de  quel  cot^  se  trouve  la  verity ;  nooi 
presumons  seulement  que  les  emigres,  s*attendant  bien  au  sort  qui  lenr 
^tait  reserve  d*apr^s  les  decrets  portes  centre  ceux  qui  seraient  pris  ks 
armes  k  la  main,  n*ont  du  se  rendre  qu*en  capitulant  quails  auraient  It 
vie  sauy6 ;  mais  que  le  G^n^ral  et  le  representant  qui,  sans  doute, 
n*ayaient  pas  6t€  presens  k  cette  capitulation,  ne  se  reg^rdaient  pis 
comme  lies,  et  pens^rent  devoir  executer  rigoureusement  les  decrets, 
determines  d*ailleurs  par  des  raisons  de  politique  qui  demandaient  uo 
exemple.  Sans  vouloir  bUmer  ces  motifs,  ni  jnstifier  des  hommes  qoi 
rentraient  dans  leur  patrie  en  rebelles,  nous  pcnchons  h  croire  quil  ent 
4t^  plus  g6nereux  de  renier  ces  Emigres  pour  des  FraD9ai8,  et  de  les 
regarder  comme  des  prisonniers  de  guerre."—  Histoire  de  la  Rhotutm^ 
par  Deux  Amis  de  la  LtbertS,  xiv.  116,  117.  The 'English  historian 
need  feel  no  hesitation  in  condemning  this  cruel  violation  of  a  military 
capitulation,  even  when  said  to  have  been  unauthorizedy  because  he  will 
have  occasion  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  similar  violations  of  mili- 
tary conventions,  even  when  attended  with  less  tragic  consequences— in 
the  cases  of  Schwartzenberg*s  breach  of  the  Convention  of  Dresden, 
infray  IX.  667,  668 ;  of  Nelson's  violation  of  the  Capitulation  of 
Naples,  IV.  96,  97 ;  and  the  declinature  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
to  protect  Ney,  after  the  Convention  of  Paris,  X.  910,  912. 
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pelled  to  seek  safety  by  separating  in  the  forest  of  chap. 
Aizenay.     Several  partial  insurrections  at  the  same.  ^^^^^• 


time  broke  out  in  Brittany  ;  but  from  want  of  con-  ^795, 
cert  among  the  Royalist  chiefs  they  came  to  nothing. 
Soon  after,  the  English  expedition  not  having  met 
with  the  expected  co-operation,  abandoned  Isle  Dieu, 
which  was  found  to  be  totally  unserviceable  as  a  naval 
station,  and  returned  with  the  Count  d'Artois,  who 
evinced  neither  spirit  nor  conduct  in  this  ill-fated 
service,  to  Great  Britain.  From  that  moment  the 
affairs  of  the  Royalists  rapidly  declined  in  all  the 
western  provinces ;  the  efforts  of  the  Chouans  and 
Vendeans  were  confined  to  an  inconsiderable  guerilla 
warfare ;  and  it  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  by  the  great  army  and  able  dispositions 
of  Hoche,  whom  the  Directory  invested,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  v/ith  the  supreme  command.  It  is 
painful  to  reflect  how  different  might  have  been  the»  Denx 
issue  of  the  campaign  had  Great  Britain  really  putfj^^J^^gy* 
forth  its  strength  in  the  contest:  and  instead  of  land- ?f »»»<^J*-i>i- 

«  ,     ^  ,  1.1.  .1   640,  and 

ing  a  few  thousand  men  on  a  coast  bnsthng  w1thij.20.Mig. 
bayonets,  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  make  head*^*ji^4^y**' 
against  the  Republicans,  till  the  Royalist  forces  were  J?™-^^* 
80  organized  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  regu-249. 
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CHAP,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  penury,  from  the  fall  of 
.fl^the  paper  money,  in  which  their  pay  was  received; 
1795.   and  totally  destitute  of  the  equipments  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  campaign.  They  had  neither  caissons, 
nor  horses,  nor  magazines;  the  soldiers  were  almott 
naked,  and  the  generals  even  frequently  in  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  failure  of  the  eight 
francs  a^month,  in  silver,  which  formed  the  inconsi* 
derable,  but  necessary  supplement  to  their  paper 
salaries.   Those  who  were  stationed  in  foreign  coim- 
tries,  contrived  indeed  by  contributions  upon  the 
vanquished,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  nomi- 
nal pay ;  and  the  luxury  in  which  they  lived  formed 
a  strange  and  painful  contrast  to  the  destitute  sitosp 
tion  of  their  brethren  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic 
Jourdan  had  neither  a  bridge  equipage  to  enable 
him  to  cross  the  Rhine,  nor  a  sufficiency  of  horses 
to  move  his  artillery  and  baggage  ;  Kleber,  in  fnmt 
of  Mayence,  had  not  a  quarter  of  the  artillery  or 
stores  necessary  for  the  siege  of  die  place.      Disci- 
pline had  relaxed  with  the  long-continued  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  inactivity,  consequent  ob 
such  a  state  of  destitution,  had  consideraly  dimi- 
nished their  military  spirit.     Multitudes  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  authority  following 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  to  desert  and  return  to  their 
homes  ;  and  the  government,  so  far  from  being  aUe 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  colours,  were  not  even 
able  to  levy  conscripts  in  the  interior,  to  supply  their 
place.     Many  resorted  to  Paris,  where  the  Conven- 
tion were  happy  to  form  them  into  battalions,  for 
their  own  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.    Soon  the  intelligence  spread  that  the  deser- 
ters were  undisturbed   in  the  interior ;    and  this 
extended  the  contagion  to  such  a  degree^  that  in  a 
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short  time  a  fourth  of  the  effective  force  had  returned  chap. 
to  their  homes.      The  soldiers   thought  they  had,  ^v^^^- 


done  enough  for  their  country  when  they  had  re-    17^5. 
pelied  the  enemy  from  ite  frontiers,  and  advanced  its 
standards  to  the  Rhine ;  the  generals,  doubtful  of i  ^^    .^ 
their  authority,  did  not  venture  to  take  severe  mea-  ^02.  Th. 

.  vii  434 

sures  with  the  refractory ;  and  those  who  remained,  join.  vii. 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  so  great  a  number  of  their  ^'^?:  3^^' 
comrades,  felt  that  depression  which  is  the  surest  34, 41, 50. 
forerunner  of  defeat.^ 

The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made 
the  greatest  efforts  during  the  winter  to  reinforce  state  of 
their  armies,  and  not  having  as  yet  experienced  anyj^®^^^"" 
part  of  the  exhaustion  which  extraordinary  exertion ^°"«8- 
had  broughton  the  Republican  forces,  were  in  a  much 
better  state,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  discipline, 
and  equipment.    Including  the  contingents  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Bavaria,  their  forces  on  the  Rhine  had  been 
raised  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  while 
the  French  forces  on  the  same  frontier,  though  no- 
minally amounting  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  could  only  muster  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  in  the  field.*     But  such  was  the 


*  The  distribution  of  the  Republican  forces  at  the  commeDcemcnt 
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CHAP.  State  of  destitution  of  these  forces,  that  the  caTal- 
xviiL  yy  ^i^g  alniost  completely  dismounted ;   and  Jour- 
1705.    dan  could  not  move  a  few  marches  from  his  supplies, 
until  he  got  twenty-five  thousand   horses  for  the 
service  of  his  artillery.     The  Rhine,  that  majestic 
stream,  so  long  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
separated  the  contending  armies  from  the  Alps  to 
the  ocean.     The  Imperialists  alone  had  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  the  possession  of  Mayence.    That 
bulwark  of  the  empire  had  been  put  into  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence,  and  gave  the  Allies  the 
means  of  making  an  irruption  with  security  upon 
JnDe24,    the  left  bank.     Notwithstanding  this  great  advan- 
tage, such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  their 
former  reverses,  that  they  remained  inactive  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
Marshal  Bender,  having  exhausted  all  his  means  of 
Luxem-    subsistcuce,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  was  com- 
}^|[s- ..    pelled  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Luxem- 
435.  Jom.  bourg  to  the  Republican  generals.     Ten  thousand 
J\\'st'c^^;^men,   and  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  on  this 
iii.  36.       occasion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.* 

While  the  Imperialists  were  thus  allowing  the 
Secret  ne-  bulwark  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  fall  into  the  hands 
between^  of  the  enemy,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  on  the  Upper 
fil^rhe"*  Rhiii©>  was  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  by  which  he 
Allies.      hoped  to  procure  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Alsace 
for  the  Bourbon  Princes.    This  Prince;  whose  little 
corps  formed  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army,  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
malecontents  in  Alsace ;  and  from  them  he  learned 
that  Pichegru  was  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  ne- 
gotiation.     In  fact,   that  illustrious  man  was,  on 
many   accounts,    discontented   both  with   his  own 
situation  and  that  of  the  country.     Like  Dumourier 
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and  La  Fayette,  he  had  been  horror-struck  with  the  cbap. 
atrocities  of  the  Conyention,  and  saw  no  hope  of  ^^^^^ 
permanent  amendment  in  the  weak  and  disunited  1795. 
gOYemment  which  had  sacceeded  it ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  state  of  destitution  to  which,  in  com- 
mon  with  all  the  army,  he  was  reduced  by  the  fall 
of  the  assignats,  in  which  their  pay  was  received, 
rendered  him  discontented  with  a  government  which 
made  such  returns  to  great  patriotic  services.  Du- 
ring all  the  extremities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Fiche- 
gm  and  his  army,  instead  of  obeying  the  sanguinary 
orders  of  the  Dictators,  had  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  furnish  the  means  of  escape  to  their 
victims.  He  had  nobly  refused  to  execute  the  inhu- 
Boan  decree,  which  forbade  the  Republican  soldiers 
to  make  prisoners  of  the  English  troops*  His  sol- 
diers, after  the  conquest  of  Holland,  had  set  a  rare 
example  of  discipline;  and  the  sway  he  had  ac- 
quired over  them  was  such,  as  to  prevent  all  the 
Hoense  and  insubordination  which  had  followed  the 
conquest  of  Flanders  by  the  forces  of  Dumourier. 
In  these  circumstances  nothing  was  more  natural 
or  more  laudable,  than  that  the  same  general  who 
bad  secured  the  independence  of  bis  country  by  his 
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CHAP.  marshaVs  baton,  the  government  of  Alsace,  a  pension 
..^X^of  200,000  francs,  the  chateau  and  park  of  Cham- 
1795.  bold,  and  a  million  in  silver.  No  decisive  evidence 
has  yet  been  produced  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  cer- 
4a^'Lac.  tain  that,  after  six  months  consumed  in  mysterioas 
xiii  86.  communication,  Pichegru  broke  off  the  necotiatioD, 
62, 67.  St  and  prepared  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Convention, 
n  Ys-^^'by  commencing  the  campaign.^ 

Wurmser,  to  whom  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  en- 
Vast  force  tr  ustcd  the  command  of  its  forces  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
^^>**®^"^- remained  till  the  beginning  of  September  without 

trians  on  ... 

the  Rhine,  taking  any  step.    Mutually  afraid,  the  hostile  armies 
RepubU-^  occupied  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine,  without 
cans  cross,  making  any  movement  to  disquiet  each  other.    His 
forces,  including  garrisons,  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
sand men  ;  while  those  of  Clairfait,  including  the 
same  species  of  force,  were  ninety-six  thousand.  The 
formidable  state  of  defence  in  which  Mayence  had 
been  placed,  left  no  hope  of  reducing  it  without  a 
regular  siege ;  while  a  squadron  of  gunboats  on  the 
Rhine  gave  the  Allies  the  command  both  of  that 
stream  and  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lay  on  its 
bosom.      Jourdan,  having  at  length  procured  the 
necessary  bridge  equipage,  prepared  to  cross  the 
Sept.  6,     Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  September.     On  the  6th 
1795.       of  that  month  he  effected  the  passage  without  any 
serious   opposition,  at   Eichelcamp,  Neuwied,  and 
Dusseldorf,  and  compelled  the  garrison  of  the  latter 
town  to  capitulate.     After  repulsing  the  Austrian 
corps  in  that  vicinity,  he  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  Lahn,  and  established  himself  on  that  stream  a 
Sept.  20.  fo^t^ight  afterwards.     Meanwhile  Pichegru,  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  orders  of  government,   crossed  the 
Upper  Rhine  at  Manheim,  and,  by  the  terrors  of  a 
Jbombardment,  compelled  that  important  city,  one  of 
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the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany,  to  capitulate,   chap. 
This   unexpected  event  threatened  to  change  the.  ^^^^^• 


fortune  of  the  war ;  for  Pichegru,  now  securely  ^  ^'^^^•.. 
based  on  the  Bhine,  seemed  equally  in  a  situation  179.  TooL 
to  combine  with  Jourdan  for  a  general  attack  on][;y^^{y^^' 
the  allied  forces,  or  to  direct  his  arms  to  the  reduc-^^'^^'jios, 
tion  of  Mayence.* 

Alarmed  by  these  successes,  the  Austrian  gene- 
rals made  the  most  prudent  dispositions  which  could  Abie  and 
have  been  adopted  to  arrest  the  enemy.     Clairfait,mfMure8 
unable,  after  the  loss  of  Manheim^  to  defend  th^ljf^^n^"* 
line  of  the  Lahn,  abandoned  his  position  on  that  Sept.  22. 
river,  and  fell  back  behind  the  Maine  ;  while  Jour- 
dan, following  his  opponent,  and  leaving  a  division 
before  Ehrenbreitstein,  descended  into  the  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Maine,  and  invested  Mayence  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Khine,  at  the  same  time  that  Pichegru 
was  debouching  from  Manheim.     In  these  critical 
circumstances,    Clairfait    displayed    a    degree    of 
vigour  and  ability  which  led  to  the  most  important 
results.     Reinforced  by  fifteen  thousand  Hungarian 
recruits,  that  able  general  deemed  himself  in  a  si- 
tuation to  resume  the  offensive  ;  and,  accumulating 
his  forces  on  his  own  right,   he  succeeded,  by  a 
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CHAP,  with  Wurmser,  or  to  abandon  all  his  positions,  and 
.,jl__recros8  the  Rhine.     The  disorganized  state  of  his 
17W.   army  rendered  the  former  project,  afterwards  so  ablj 
practised  by  Napoleon  before  Mantua,  impracticable; 
and  therefore  he  commenced  his  retreat     It  was 
conducted  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  cannon^  men, 
and  horses,  arrived  pell-mell  at  the  bridges  over  the 
Rhine,  and  hardly  fifty  men  of  any  corps  were  to  be 
found  together  when  they  regained  the  left  bank. 
The  loss  in  men  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  moral 
consequences  of  the  retrograde  movement  were  equi- 
valent to  a  severe  defeat.    Had  Clairfait  been  aware 
of  the  circumstance,  a  great  and  decisireblow  might 
have  been  struck;  for  General  Marceau,  to  whom 
the  blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein  had  been  entrusted, 
having  burned  his  flotilla  when  he  raised  the  siege^ 
some  of  the  burning  vessels  were  carried  down  by 
the  stream  to  Neuwied,  where  they  set  fire  to  the 
bridge  established  at  that  place,  which  was  speedily 
consumed.     Kleber,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
who  had  not  as  yet  repassed,  was  now  in  a  desperate 
situation  ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Allies  were 
1  j,^^^  ^  ignorant  of  the  accident,  and  Clairfait  about  the 
314,316.  game  time  relinquished  the  pursuit  and  drew  bis 
200, 202.  forces  towards  Mayence,  where  he  meditated  opera- 
^^^^g'g^'tions   which    soon    produced   the   roost   important 
189,' 192.'  results.* 

Suddenly  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  French 

He  attacks  left  wiDg,  this  intrepid  general  turned  by  forced 

round"^^    marches  to  Mayence,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  corps, 

^u2^   and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  issued 

out  by  several  columns  to  attack  the  lines  of  eircum- 

vallation,  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Be- 

publicans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riven  These  lines, 

the  remains  of  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
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the  traveller,  were  of  immense  extent,  and  required  chap. 
an  army  for  their  defence.  The  French  army  had  ^^^^^- 
been  engaged  for  a  year  in  their  constructioni  and  1795. 
they  were  garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
secret  of  the  march  of  the  Imperial  army  had  boon 
so  well  preserved,  that  the  besiegers  were  first  ap- 
prised of  their  arrival  by  the  sight  of  the  formidable 
columns  which  advanced  to  storm  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  Imperialists  advanced  in  three  columns, 
and  in  admirable  order,  to  the  assault;  and  such 
was  the  consternation  of  the  Kepublicans,  that  they 
abandoned  the  first  line  almost  without  opposition. 
An  event  of  that  description  is  generally  decisive  of 
the  result  in  the  defence  of  intrenchments,  because 
the  defenders  are  thunderstruck  by  seeing  their  re- 
doubts forced  in  any  quarter,  and,  instead  of  think- 
ing of  driving  back  the  enemy  as  in  the  open  field, 
betake  themselves  to  a  precipitate  fiight.  So  it 
proved  on  the  present  occasion.  The  measures  of 
the  Austrians  were  so  well  taken,  that  the  French 
found  themselves  assailed  in  all  quarters  at  once ; 
they  made  for  some  time  an  obstinate  defence  in  the 
second  line;  but  at  length,  perceiving  that  they  were 
turned  bv  other  forces  which   had  crossed  below 
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CHAP,  two  battalions  which  composed  its  garrison  ;  and  by 
^^^^^'   this  success,  which  rendered  the  evacuation  of  the 
1795.    Ute-du-pont  of  Neuwied  unavoidable,  they  were 
other       entirely  driven  below  Mayence  to  the  left  bank  of 
Xnf tws^  the  river.     At  the  same  time,  Wurmser  attacked 
river,  and  ^nd  Carried  the  t^te-du-pont  erected  by  Pichegru  on 
cansdriventhe  Ncckar;  and  this  success,  coupled  with  the  great 
for^Man-  blow  struck  by  Clairfait,  compelled  Pichegru  to  retire 
0^^*31     ^^^i^d  the  Pfrim,  which  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out the  utmost  confusion.     The  small  number  of 
troops  which  Clairfait  had  brought  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  alone  saved  the  Republicans  on  this 
occasion  from  the  greatest  disasters,     Pichegru  bad 
left  a  garrison  ten  thousand  strong  in  Manheim,  and 
the  position  which  he  had  occupied  enabled  him  to 
communicate  with  the  place  by  his  right  flank. 
Not.  9.     Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  its  reduction  as 
Jong  as  this  communication  was  preserved  open,  the 
Austrians  resolved  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their 
position.     For  this  purpose,  Clairfait  was  reinforced 
with  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  he  immediately  made  preparations 
Not.  10.    for  an  attack.     It  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Republicans 
324?\h.  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Pfrim, 
viiL95.  Stand  retire  behind  the  Elsbach,  leaving  Manheim  to 
210, 219.  its  own  resources.' 

While  these  important  events  were  going  forward 
Gapituia-  on  the  Uppcr  Rhine,  Jourdan,  with  his  defeated 
Mimheim,  ^"^  discouraged  force,  was  suffering  the  most  cruel 
Pichegru  P^^pl^xity  0°  the  Lower.  His  army  was  with  diffi- 
driven  to  culty  reorganized,  and  put  in  a  condition  for  active 
behind^the  Service ;  and  the  Directory  having  meanwhile  suc- 
Queich.  ceeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  Carnot  transmitted  to 
him  the  most  pressing  orders  to  advance  to  the  su^ 
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cour  of  Manheim,  which  was  now  severely  pressed  chap. 
by  the  Austrians.     At  length,  towards  the  end  of.  ^^^'^ 


Noyember,  he  put  himself  in  motion  at  the  head  of  ^'^^• 
forty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  Natre,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  weather ;  but  all  his 
efforts  were  in-  vain.  The  central  position  of  Clair- 
fait  and  Wurmser,  both  covered  the  siege  of  Man>- 
beim  and  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Republican 
armies ;  the  defiles  by  which  a  communication  could 
have  been  maintained  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  attacks.  Not.  28; 
Jourdan  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  leaving  Manheim 
to  its  fate.  That  important  place,  with  a  garrison 
of  nine  thousand  men,  capitulated  at  the  same  time 
to  Wurmser.  This  important  event  was  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Wurmser,  now  relieved 
from  all  apprehensions  as  to  his  communications, 
brought  his  whole  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  and  drove  back  Pichegru  to  the  lines  of  the 
Queich,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Landau  ;  while 
Clairfait  pressed  Jourdan  so  severely,  that  he  be- 
gan  to  construct  an  intrenched  camp  at  Traerbach, 
with  a  view  to  secure  his  passage  over  the  Moselle. 
In  this  disastrous  state  it  was  with  the  utmost  joy  Dec  le. 
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CHAP,  availed  themselves  of  their  maritime  supremacy  to 
^^^^   make  themselves  masters  of  the  important  station  of 
1795.   the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  surrendered  to  Sir 
Sept.  16.  James  Craig  on  the  l6th  of  September*     Unable  to 
act  in  large  squadrons,  the  French  confined  them- 
selves to  mere  predatory  expeditions ;  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  English  commerce  afforded  them  an 
lAniLReg.^^^pl^  field  for  this  species  of  warfare,  from  which, 
i39%^m  '^'^^'^^  '^®  ^1^*®  ^  *^®  J^^Tf  they  derived  greit 

Tii.  330.   *  success.^ 

By  the  result  of  this  campaign  the  Allies  gained 
Results  of  considerable  advantages.   The  career  of  French  <xs^ 
pjg^'   quest  was  checked,  the  Republican  soldiers  driven 
Declining  ^ith  disgracc  behind  the  Bhine ;  and  while  the  Im* 
affiurs  of   perial  forces,  so  lately  disheartened  and  desponding; 
ii<^^"**"were  pressing  forward  with  the  energy  of  conquest, 
their  opponents,  distracted  and  disorderly,  had  lost 
all  the  spirit  with  which  they  formerly  were  ani* 
mated.     The  movements  of  Clairfait  and  Wurmser 
proved  that  they  had  profited  by  the  example  of 
their  adversaries ;  their  tactics  were  no  longer  con- 
fined to  a  war  of  posts,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
cordon  over  an  extensive  line  of  country,  but  showed 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  value  of  an  interior  line 
of  operations,  and  of  the  importance  of  bringing  an 
overwhelming  force  to  the  decisive  point.    By  adopt* 
ing  these  principles,  they  checked  the  career  of  con^ 
quest,  restored  the  spirits  of  their  troops,  and  not 
only  counterbalanced  the  disadvantage  of  inferior 
numbers,  but  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  their  ad- 
versaries.    This  result  was  the  natural  eflFect  of  the 
continuance  of  the  contest.     The  energy  of  a  demo- 
cracy is  often  formidable  during  a  period  of  popular 
excitement,  and  is  capable  of  producing  unparalleled 
exertions  for  a  limited  period;  but  it  seldom  suo 
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ceeds  in  maintaining  a  lasting  contest  with  a  regular  chap. 
and  organized  government.     The  efibrts  of  the  po-.  ^^™' 


palace  resemble  the  spring  of  a  wild  beast ;  if  the  '^^96. 
first  burst  fails,  they  rarely  attempt  a  second.  Du- 
ring the  invasions  of  1793  and  1794,  the  French 
nation  were  animated  with  an  extraordinary  spirit, 
and  urged  to  the  defence  of  their  country  by  every 
motive  which  can  sway  a  people ;  but  their  efforts, 
how  great  soever,  necessarily  and  rapidly  declined. 
During  the  contest  they  had  exhausted  the  means 
ef  maintaining  a  prolonged  war ;  the  vehemence  of 
their  exertions,  and  the  tyranny  by  which  they  were 
called  forth,  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could 
be  continued.  The  nation,  accordingly,  which  had 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot  during  the 
invasion  of  1794,  could  not  muster  a  third  of  the 
number  in  the  following  campaign ;  and  the  victor 
of  Fleurus,  within  a  year  after  his  triumph,  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  an  inferior  enemy. 

Nothing  also  is  more  remarkable  than  the  compa^ 
ratively  bloodless  character  of  the  war,  up  to  this  Feeble 
period.     The  battle  of  Jemappes,  which  gave  Flan*  of  the  ^ 
den  to  Dumourier;  that  of  Nerwinde,  which  re-'^P.*®*^ 

,  ,       period, 

stored  it  to  the  Imperialists ;  that  of  Fleurus,  which 
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CHAP,  sand  were  unwounded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fight, 
xviii.  g^  much  more  desperately  did  the  parties  fight  as 


1195.  the  contest  advanced ;  so  much  more  vehement  were 
the  passions  excited  in  its  later  stages ;  and  so 
much  more  terrible  was  the  struggle  when  the  Re- 
publicans, instead  of  the  lukewarm  soldiers  of  the 
South,  met  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
Europe. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  conspires  to  indicate,  that, 
Great  re-  by  a  Concentrated  and  vigorous  effort,  after  the  first 
^i^J^^^e burst  of  French  patriotism  was  over,  the  objects  of 
foUowed  a  the  War  might  have  been  achieved,  and  security  from 
exertion  of  aggression  afforded  to  the  neighbouring  powers. 
•trength,  Thcsc  objccts  wcrc  not  the  forcing  of  an  unpopular 
dynasty  upon  France,  or  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment  upon  its  people,  but  the  compelling  it  to  retire 
within  those  limits  which  are  consistent  with  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  give  up  its  attempts  to  propa- 
gate its  revolutionary  principles  in  other  states. 
Had  Prussia,  instead  of  weakly  deserting  the  alli- 
ance, in  the  beginning  of  1795,  sent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  the  Rhine,  to  support  the  Austrian 
troops;  had  Great  Britain  raised  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  sent  eighty  thousand  native  English 
to  Flanders,  instead  of  five  thousand  emigrants  to 
Quiberon  Bay,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  in  the  state 
of  exhaustion  in  which  France  then  was,  the  Re- 
public would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  all 
its  conquests.  The  moment  her  armies  were  forced 
back  from  foreign  states,  and  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources ;  the  moment  that  war  was  prevented 
from  maintaining  war,  the  weakness  arising  from 
her  financial  embarrassments  and  blighted  industry 
would  have  become  apparent,  the  weakness  of  age 
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¥Ould  at  once  have  fallen  on  the  exhausted  state,  chap. 
rhe  great  error  of  the  Allies,  and,  ahove  all,  of  ^^^^^' 
England,  at  this  period,  was,  that  they  did  not  make  1795. 
;ufficiently  vigorous  efforts  at  the  commencement ; 
md  thought  it  enough,  in  a  struggle  with  the  des- 
>erate  energy  of  a  revolutionary  state,  to  exert  the 
noderate  strength  of  an  old  and  methodical  warfare. 
NTothing  is  so  ill  judged,  in  such  a  situation,  as  the 
niggardly  conduct  which  prolongs  a  contest;  by 
spending  L.50,000,000  more  at  its  commencement, 
Sreat  Britain  might  have  saved  L.500,000,000 ; 
by  sending  an  army  worthy  of  herself  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  1795,  she  might  have  then  achieved  the 
triumph  of  1815.  It  was  to  this  period  of  lassitude 
ind  financial  embarrassments,  necessarily  consequent 
upon  a  series  of  extraordinary  revolutionary  exer- 
tions, that  Mr  Pitt  always  looked  for  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war.  Possibly,  even  with  the 
ilight  efforts  which  alone  were  then  thought  practi- 
:^able  by  this  country,  his  expectations  might  have 
been  realized  before  many  years  had  elapsed,  if  the 
i>rdinary  course  of  human  affairs  had  continued. 
But  the  hand  of  fate  was  on  the  curtain,  a  new  era 
was  about  to  open  on  human  affairs,  and  a  resistless 
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CTTAP.  sand  were  unwounded  at  the  cr 
_5X!^So  much  more  desperately  * 
i'^^5-    the  contest  advanced ;  so 
the  passions  excited  ' 
much  more  terrible  ^  ^jjj;^ 

publicans,  instead 

South,  met  the  ^^  the  fall  of  uoBEsnEWX 

Europe.  ^shment  of  the  diregtoiiy. 

Every  thi' 

Great  re-  by  a  CODO^  ARGUMENT, 

suits  which"!         X  ^ 

might  have  OUTBfc  O^^  of  Beafons  of  mourning  on  Nations— General  reaction  against 
followed  a  (lie  WCgt  cC  Terror^Universal  Tnntporta  at  the  Fall  of  Robcspterre- 
y^S^^  fiunr .  j&JM  ^^  *^«  Committee  of  PuWic  Safety— And  Else  of  the  Thenai- 
thltS^d^^i^^^^^^  between  the  two  Parties— Itisc  of  the  Jeuncssc  Dorti:— 
strength.  T^^a^Coate»tM  with  the  Jaoobinfr— Tbejr  close  their  Hall  and  destroy  tboir 
;:?''M,^fr— Universal  joy  at  that  event—Trial  of  the  rrisoners  from  Xanus 
^Hieir  Acquittal  and  the  Trial  of  Carrier — Dreadful  Atrocities  d:Tulg«ii 
^ng  its  Progress— He  it  Condemned— Return  to  Humanity  in  the 
Convention  —  PnUie  Bfanners  during  this  period — ^Bals  dca  Yictimes— 
Gradual  Abolition  of  tlie  Revolutionary  Measures— Of  tlic  Law  of  tiie 
Maximum,  and  an  Amnesty  to  the  Children  of  Persons  condemned  durins 
the  Revolution  —  Impeachment  of  Billaud  Varennes  and  the  Jacobin 
I^eaders— Extreme  IMstress  and  Agitation  in  Paris — Revolt  of  the  rbpo- 
lace— Defeat  of  the  Insurgents— Humanity  of  the  Thcrmidorians  aftiT 
their  Victory— Condemned  Prisoners  are  transported  to  Uam  — And 
tlieuce  to  Cayenne — ^Fresh  Efforts  of  the  Jacobins — Excessive  misoiy  at 
Paris — Great  Insurrection  in  May — Convention  Besieged — Heroic  con- 
duct of  Boissy  d*Anglas — ^Thcy  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Convcotioa 
— ^But  are  at  length  defeated  by  the  Committees  and  the  Jeuucssc  Donit 
— Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Rome  and  the  Jacobin  remnant — Condcm- 
nation  of  Ferand's  murderer — Disarming  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoiec 
— And  final  termination  of  the  rule  of  the  Multitude — Further  progress  of 
humane  Measures,  and  Abolition  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal — Fomu'las 
of  a  new  Constitution— General  abandonment  of  Democratic  principles  fhm 
the  force  of  Experience — Violent  reaction  in  the  South  of  France — Geneniu 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  Sons— Death  and  last  days  of  Louis  X VII 
in  Prison — Liberation  of  the  Duchess  d'AngouIcme — Continued  captirity 
of  Lafayette— General  interest  in  his  behalf— Completion  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution— The  Constitution  of  the  Directory — Elective  Francliisc  confined 
to  tlic  Class  of  Proprietors- Vast  Agitation  in  Paris  and  throughout  France 
at  these  changes— Coalition  of  the  Royalists  and  sections  of  the  Natioiui 
Guard — Vehement  Royalist  Declamations  at  the  Sections — Extreme  Agi- 
tation at  Paris- Convention  throw  themselves  on  the  Army — Stctioni 
openly  resolve  to  revolt— Meeting  of  the  Electors  at  the  Tlieatre  Fran^«ii 
— They  resolve  to  fight — 2^Ieasures  of  the  Convention— Failure  of  Mtuou 
against  the  Insurgents— Armed  force  of  the  Convention  entrusted  to  Barrai 
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uid  Kapokon^^His  dedsite  measures  in  seiaing  the  AitiUezy-^Corobat    ptr  Ap 
"oaod  the  Tuilerici — Defeat  of  the  Sections — Establishment  of  Military      XIX.  * 
lespotism — Hnmanity  of  the  Convention  after  their  Victory — Election  of  ——_ 
Jie  Council  of  Ancients  and  Fire  Hundred — Beflectiona  on  the  History  of     1794. 
;he  Convention — Slow  growth  of  all  durable  Human  Institutiona^Gencral 
Reflections  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  causes  of  its  Dis- 
isters. 

"  It  is  a  sad  calamity/*  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  to 
iee  a  kingdom  spoiled^  and  a  church  afflicted;  the  Moral 
priests  slain  with  the  sword,  and  the  hlood  of  nohles®^®*^'  ®^  - 

^  ^  ^  '  ^    ^  seasons  ot 

mingled  with  cheaper  sand ;  religion  made  a  cause  mourning 
of  trouble,  and  the  best  men  most  cruelly  persecuted ; 
government  turned,  and  laws  ashamed ;  judges  de- 
oroeing  in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the  ministers 
of  holy  things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is 
sacred.  And  what  shall  make  recompense  for  this 
heap  of  sorrows  when  God  shall  send  such  swords  of 
fire  ?  Even  the  mercies  of  God,  which  shall  then  be 
made  public,  when  the  people  shall  have  suffered 
for  their  sins.  For  so  I  have  known  a  luxuriant  vine 
swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and 
spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings,  and  afford  but 
little  clusters  to  the  wine-press ;  but  when  the  lord 
of  the  vine  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder 
plant,  and  make  it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its 
vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted  into  fair 
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CHAP.  Never  were  these  truths  more  strongly  exempli- 
^^^'  fied  than  in  France  during  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
1794.  volution.  Each  successive  convulsion  had  darkened 
the  political  atmosphere  ;  anguish  and  suffering  in- 
cessantly increased;  virtue  and  religion  seemed 
hanished  from  the  earth  ;  relentless  cruelty  reigned 
triumphant.  The  bright  dawn  of  the  morning,  to 
which  so  many  millions  had  turned  in  thankfulness, 
was  soon  overcast,  and  darkness  deeper  than  mid- 
night overspread  the  world.  "  But  there  is  a  point 
of  depression  in  human  affairs,"  says  Hume,  "  from 
which  the  change  is  necessarily  for  the  better." 
This  change  is  not  owing  to  any  oscillation  between 
good  and  evil,  in  the  transactions  of  the  world,  but 
to  the  reaction  which  is  always  produced  by  long- 
continued  suffering.  Wherever  the  tendency  of 
institutions  is  erroneous,  an  under  current  begins  to 
flow,  destined  to  correct  their  imperfections  ;  when 
they  become  destructive,  it  overwhelms  them. 
The  result  of  the  conspiracy  of  Eobespierre  and 
General  the  Municipality  proved  that  this  point  had  been 
a^a^nTthe^'^^ched  uudcr  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  all  former 
Reign  of  occasious  siucc  the  meeting  of  the  States- General, 
the  party  which  revolted  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities had  been  victorious ;  on  that  it  was  van- 
quished. The  Committees  of  the  Assembly,  the 
subsisting  government,  crushed  a  conspiracy  headed 
by  the  powerful  despot  who  wielded  the  revolution- 
ary energy  of  France,  and  was  still  supported  by  the 
terrible  force  of  the  Faubourgs,  which  no  former 
authority  had  been  able  to  withstand.  This  single 
circumstance  demonstrated  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  had  reached  its  ascendant,  and  that  the 
opposite  principles  of  order  and  justice  were  begin- 
ning to  resume  their  sway.     From  that  moment  the 


I 
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anarchy  and  passions  of  the  people  subsided,  the   chap, 


XIX. 


storms  of   the   moral  world    began  to  be  stilled, 
through  the  receding  darkness  the   ancient   land-    ^^^^* 
marks  dimly  appeared,  and  the  sun  of  heaven  at 
length  broke  through  the  clouds  which  enveloped 
him. 

**  Defluit  saxis  agitatus  hamor : 
Concedimt  yenti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
£t  minax  (nam  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lution occurred  in  the  prisons  during  the  contest  singular ' 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  tyrant.     From  thethepriwna 
agitation  and  cries  in  the  streets,  the  captives  were^J*^®  ^^ 
aware  that  a  popular  movement  was  impending,  andspierre. 
a  renewal  of  the  massacres  of  2d  September  was  an- 
ticipated from  the  frantic  multitude.     Henriot  had 
been  heard  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel  to  pronounce 
the  ominous  words,  "  We  must  purge  the  prisons.*' 
The  sound  of  the  generale  and  of  the  tocsin  made 
them  imagine  that  their  last  hour  had  arrived,  and 
they  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  We  are  all  now  eighty  years  of  age!"     After  two 
hours  of  breathless  anxiety,  they  heard  the  decree  of 
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CHAP,  became  aften^^ards  memorable — it  was  Jo^ephims 
^^^-  .Beauharnais,  future  Empress  of  France. 


1794.        The  transports  were  the  same  through  all  France. 
Universal  The  passcDgors  precipitated  themselves  from  thepnb- 
Jhrch  his  lie  conveyances,  embraced  the  bystanders,  exclaim- 
rioLed^"  ^"o»  "  ^^y  friends,  rejoice,  Robespierre  is  no  more; 
the  tigers  are  dead  I"  Two  hundred  thousand  cap- 
tives in  the  prisons  throughout  the  country  were 
freed  from  the  terror  of  death ;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand trembling  fugitives  issued  from  their  retreats, 
and  embraced  each  other  with  frantic  joy  on  the 
public  roads.     An  epitaph  designed  for  his  tomb 
expressed  in  powerful  language  the  public  opinion 
on  the  consequence  of  prolonging  his  life : 

^  Passant,  ne  plenre  point  son  soft, 
Car  si  vivait  tu  serais  oMrt.** 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression 
which  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  produced  b 
Europe.  The  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  eveiy 
country  had  hailed  the  banning  of  the  French  R^ 
volution  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  in  the  political 
world,  and  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  their 
hopes  had  been  the  grievonsness  of  their  disiqppoint- 
ment  at  the  terrible  shades  by  which  it  was  so  early 
overcast  The  fall  of  the  tyrant  revived  those  hopes, 
and  put  an  end  to  those  apprehensions  ;  the  moral 
laws  of  nature  were  felt  to  be  still  in  operation;  the 
tyranny  bad  only  existed  till  it  had  purged  the 
world  of  a  guilty  race,  and  then  it  was  itself  de- 
stroyed* The  thoughtful  admired  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  which  had  made  the  wickedness  of  i 


120/128/  ^^  instrument  of  their  own  destruction ;  the  pioui 
^^.'  ..  beheld  in  their  fall  an  immediate  manifestation  of 
3, 5.         the  Divme  justice. 

The  Revolution  of  9th  Thermidor,  however,  waa 
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by  no  means,  as  is  commouly  supposed,  the  reaction  chap. 
of  virtae  against  wickedness ;  it  was  the  eflFort  of.  ^  ^' 


one  set  of  assassins  threatened  with  death  against    ^<^^^* 
another.     The  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  Conven-  Real  na- 
don  whidi  overthrew  the  central  government,  Bil-  Revolution 
Uad  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fouche,  Amar,  ^^^^*J^. 
fiarere,  were  in  no  respect  better,  in  some  worse,  dor. 
than  Robespierre  and  St  Just.     Equally  unscrupu- 
Ions  in  the  means  they  employed,  equally  bloody  in 
the  executions  they  ordered,  they  were  far  more  sel- 
fish in  their  objects,  and  more  despicable  in  their 
characters.     With  them  the  Revolution  was  not,  as 
in  Robespierre,  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle 
for  the  happiness  of  man,  in  which  all  its  supposed 
enemies  required  to  be  destroyed  ;  it  was  merely  an 
engine  for  advancing  their  private  fortunes.     They 
conspired  against  him,  not  because  they  hated  his 
system,  but  because  they  perceived  it  was  about  to 
descend  upon  themselves.   Little  amelioration  of  the 
state  government  was  to  be  expected  from  their  exer- 
tions.  It  was  public  opinion,  clearly  and  energetical- 
ly exppessed  after  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  compelled  them  to  revert  to  the  path 
of  humanity.     But  this  opinion  was  irresistible  ;  it 
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CHAP.  Paris,  that  of  the  committees,  who  strove  to  maintain 

XTX 

the  remnant  of  their  power,  and  that  of  the  liberators, 

1794.    yf\^Q  laboured  to  subvert  them.    The  latter  were  from 
the  first  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Thermidoriem^ 
from  the  day  on  which  their  triumph  had  been  achieved. 
Tallien  was  at  their  head,  and  they  soon  numbered 
among  their  supporters  all  the  generous  youth  of  the 
metropolis.    The  party  of  the  committees  was  para- 
lysed by  the  fall  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  siitj 
of  the  most  obnoxious  members  of  which  had  been 
executed  the  day  after  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
Their  influence  consisted  only  in  the  possession  of 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  in  the  vigour  of 
some  of  their  members,  all  of  whom  saw  no  safety 
to  themselves  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government.      Billaud  Varennes,  Coliot 
1  j^^     d*Herbois,  Barere,  Vadier,  Amar,  and  Camot,  con- 
Amis,       stituted  a  body,  influenced  by  the  same  principles, 
Mig.  H. '  capable  of  maintaining  their  authority  in  the  most 
^'^^4  cliffic^lt  circumstances,  but  after  the  counter-re?o- 
14.  Lac.    lution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  the  current  of  public 
129.  Hist,  opinion  soon  became  irresistible,  and  they  were  im- 
fv  2^^^'P®'^^®^»  in  spite  of  themselves,  into  measures  of  hu- 
225.        manity.* 

The  Thermidorians  were  composed  of  the  whole 
ADd  rise  centre  of  the  Assembly,  the  remnant  of  the  Koyalists, 
Themido-^^d  the  survivors  of  the  party  of  Danton.  Boissj 
d' Anglas,  Sieyes,  Cambaceres,  Chenier,  Thibaudeau, 
from  the  moderate  party,  ranged  themselves  beside 
Tallien,  Freron,  Legendre,  Barras,  Bourdon  de 
L'Oise,  Rovere,  and  others,  who  had  followed  the 
colours  of  Danton.  Four  of  this  party  were  chosen  to 
replace  the  executed  members  of  the  Committee  o. 
Public  Safety,  and  soon  succeeded  in  moderating  its 
sanguinary  measures.  But  great  caution  was  necessary 


rians. 
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in  effecting  the  change.     The  Jacohins  were  still  chap. 

....  XIX 

powerful  from  their  numbers^  their  discipline,  and . 


theirconnexion  with  the  aflSliated  societies  throughout    ^'^^^' 
France ;  and  their  early  support  of  the  Revolution 
identified  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  with  its 
fortunes.    Hence  the  Thermidorians  did  not  venture 
at  first  to  measure  their  strength  with  such  antago- 
nists, and  four  days  after  the  death  of  Robespierre 
the  sittings  of  that  terrible  club  were  resumed.    But 
so  vehement  was  the  current  of  public  opinion,  so 
dreadful  had  been  the  general  suffering  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  that  the  friends  of  clemency  daily  July  27. 
gained  accessions  of  strength.     The  seventy-three 
members  of  the  Assemblv,  who  had  protested  against  \J^  .„ 
the  violence  of  31st  May,  were  brought  forth  from  9,11.  Mig. 
prison,  and  joined  their  liberators.   Such  of  the  vie-  ^fcl^xuf^ 
tims  of  that  unhappy  day  as  were  still  alive,  were  also  ^>  i?<>- 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Assembly,  and  aug.17. 
mented  the  phalanx  of  the  friends  of  humanity.^ 

The  two  parties  were  not  long  in  measuring  their 
strength  after  their  common  victory.   Barcre,  on  the  Conteiu 
part  of  the  Committee,  proposed,  on  the  30th  July,  J^'J^^ 
that   the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should   be  con.p*rtie«. 
tinued,  and  that  Fouquier  Tinvillc  should  continue  death  of 
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CHAP,  criminal  took  place  with  extraordinary  formality, 
^^^*  .and  in  the  most  public  manner,  before  the  Revo- 


n9^.    lutionary  Tribunal.     It  developed  all  the  injustice 

and  oppression  of  that  iniquitous  court;  the  trial 

of  sixty  or  eighty  prisoners  in  one  sitting  of  three 

or  four  hours;  the  inhuman  stopping  of  any  de^ 

fence;  and  the  atrocious  cderity  of  the  condem- 

nations.     After  a  long  proems  he  was  condemned, 

and  fourteen  jurymen  of  the  same  Tribunal  along 

with  him.     The  indignation  of  the  populace  was 

strongly  manifested,  when  they  were  led   out  for 

execution ;    cries,   groans,    and    applauses,    broke 

T  iblln^r  ^^^™  *'^®  crowd  as  they  passed  along.      The  sora- 

Rev.  No.  bre,    severe   air   of  Fouquier,   especially  attracted 

Toui.  T.    notice;  he  maintained  an  undaunted  aspect,  and 

H^M^'^'  answered  the  reproaches  of  the  people  by  ironical 

Lac.  xii.    remarks  on  the  dearth  of  provisions  under  which 

vii.37,38.  they  laboured.* 

The  next  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  of  a  h«h 
Gradaai  «iane  tendency.  The  law  of  22d  Frairial  against 
return  to  suspectcd  pcrsons  was  repealed^  and  though  the  Re- 
meMHreft.  volutionary  Tribunal  was  continued,  it  forms  were 
remodeled,  and  its  vengeance  directed  in  future 
chiefly  against  the  authors  of  the  former  calamities. 
The  captives  were  gradually  liberated  from  confine- 
ment, and,  instead  of  the  fatal  chariots  which  for- 
merly stood  at  the  gates  of  the  prisons,  crowds  of 
joyous  citizens  were  seen  receiving  with  transport 
their  parents  or  childron,  restored  to  their  arms. 
Agreeably  to  the  advice  formerly  given  by  Daaton 
and  Camille  Desmouslios,  the  captives  were  not  aU 
discharged  at  once,  but  they  were  all  at  length  re« 
stored  to  their  friends;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  out  of  ten  thousand  suspected  persons,  not 
one  remained  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.     The  efforts 
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of  the  Jacobios  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  the  per-  chap. 
sons  confined  in  prison  in  the  departments,  whom     ^^^' 
they  all  designated  as  aristocrats,  were  very  great :    ^  <^^^- 
bat  the  numerous  and  heart-rending  details  of  the 
massacres  which  were  transmitted  to  the  Convention 
from  every  part  of  the  country  overwhelmed  all  their 
opposition.    Among  the  rest,  one  related  by  Merlin 
de  Thionville  excited  particular  attention.     It  was 
an  order  signed  by  a  man  named  Lefevre,  an  adju- 
tant-general, addressed  to,  and  executed  by,  a  Cap- 
tain Mace,  to  drown  at  Faimboeuf  forty-one  persons; 
of  whom  one  was  an  old  blind  man  76  years  of  age ; 
twelve  women  of  diflFerent  ages ;  twelve  girls  below 
20  years;  fifteen  children,  of  whom  ten  were  be- 
tween 5  and  10  years  of  age ;  and  five  still  at  the 
breast.     The  order  was  conceived  in  these  terms, 
and  rigidly  executed :  "  It  is  ordered  to  Peter  Mace,  *  Hj^st.  de 
captain  of  the  brig  destiny,  to  put  ashore  the  woman  242,  243. ' 
Bidet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  preceding  list  shall  5"|[;  ^^^^^ 
be  taken  to  the  heights  of  Black  Peter,  and  thrown  ^'•oces  de 

"I  11  11  roi  •  •        Carrier, 

into  the  sea»  as  rebels  to  the  law.     1  his  operation  No.  12, 13. 
concluded,  he  will  return  to  his  post.**  * 

The  imprudent  aeal  of  one  of  their  party,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  the  Thermidorians  how  neces-  Premature 
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CHAP.       By  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Fontenai,  the  beau- 

XIX 

tiful  mistress,  but  afterwards  courageous  and  elo- 


^'^^^^    quent  wife  of  Tallien,  the  Thermidorians  called  to 
Ri«e  of  the  their  support  the  youth  of  the  metropolis;  men, 
Dor^eT^    at  an  age  when  generous  feeling  is  strong,  and  sel- 
fish  considerations  weak,   and  whose   minds,  nn- 
warped  by  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  former  years, 
had  expanded  during  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    They  soon  formed  a  powerful  and  intrepid 
body,  ever  ready  to  combat  the  efforts  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  confirm  the  order  which  was  beginning  to 
prevail.     Composed  of  the  most  respectable  ranks 
in  Paris,  they  almost  all  numbered  a  parent  or  rela- 
tion among  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
imbibed  with  their  earliest  breath  the  utmost  horror 
at  its  sanguinary  excesses.  To  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  populace,   they  wore  a  particular  dress, 
called   the  Costume  a  la  Victime,   consisting  of  a 
robe  without  a  collar,  expressive  of  their  connexion 
with  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  guillotine.    In- 
stead of  arms,  they  bore  short  clubs,  loaded  with  lead, 
and  were  known  by  the  name  of  La  Jeunesse  DoreCy 
They  prevailed  over  the  Jacobins  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  they  had  the  support  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
that  opulent  quarter,  but  were  worsted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  vicinity  of  the  club  of 
their  antagonists  rendered  revolutionary  influence 
predominant.     Their  contests  with  the  democrats 
were  incessant;  on  the  streets,  in  the  theatres,  in  the 
Amls^xiii.  public  walks,  they  were  ever  at  their  post,  and  contri- 
u/x*ii     ^^*®^  ^y  ^^^^  exertions  in  a  most  signal  manner  to 
135, 147.  confirm  and  direct  the  public  mind.     In  revolutions, 
39.*  112,  'the  great  body  of  mankind  are  generally  inert  and 
ii?352^^'  P^sive;  the  lead  speedily  falls  into  the  hands  of  those 
356, 367.   who  have  the  boldness  to  take  it." 

These  contests  between  the  two  parties  at  length 
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assumed  the  most  important  character.     The  whole  chap. 
of  Paris  hecame  one  vast  field  of  battle,  in  which  the_5!5l_ 
friends  of  humanity,  and  the  supporters  of  terror,    179*« 
strove  for  the  mastery  of  the  Republic.     But  public  Their  con- 
opinion  pronounced  itself  daily  more  strongly  in  ft^-Jhe  Jaco^ 
vourof  the  Thermidorian  party.     Billaud  VarennesWns.  Thej 
declared  in  the  Popular  Society: — "The  lion  sleeps, hai^and**^ 
but  his  wakening  will  be  terrible.'*     This  declaration  ^J^jJ^^^r 
occasioned  the  greatest  agitation  in  Paris ;  and  thepo'^ef- 
cry  was  universal  to  assault  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  National  Guard  of  the  Sections  supported  the 
troops  of  the  Jeunesse  Doree,  and  their  combined 
forces  marched  against  that  ancient  den  of  blood. 
After  a  short  struggle  the  doors  were  forced,  and 
the  Club  dispersed.     On  the  following  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Conven- 
tion, but  B^wbell,  who  drew  up  the  report  on  their 
complaints,  pronounced  their  doom  in  the  following 
words : — "  Where  was  the  Reign  of  Terror  orga- 
nized ?     At  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins.     Where  did 
it  find  its  supporters  and  satellites?     Among  the 
Jacobins*     Who  are  they  who  have  covered  France 
with  mourning;  peopled  its  soil  with  Bastiles  ;  and 
rendered  the  Republican  yoke  so  odious,  that  a  slave 
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CHAF.  minj  and  contempt ;  and  on  the  foUowing  day,  the 

^^^    commissioners  of  the  Convention  put  &  seal  on  their 

^7^^*   papers,  and  terminated  their  existence.     Thus  fell 

the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  victim  of  the  crimes  it 

had  sanctioned,  and  the  reaction  it  had  produced. 

Within  its  walls  all  the  great  changes  of  the  Revolii- 

1  D««x      tion  had  been  prepared,  and  all  its  principal  scenes 

;^||*^^^*  rehearsed  ;  from  its  energy  the  triumph  of  the  de- 

155,  mg.  mocracy  had  sprung,  and  from  its  atrocity  its  de- 

Toui.V    struction  arose.     A  signal  proof  of  the  tendency  of 

Th\^u.^'  revolutionary  violence  to  precipitate  its  supporters 

115, 116,  into  crime,  and  render  them  at  last  the  victims  of 

159^  164!  the  atrocity  which  they  have  committed.^ 

A  contempoi*ary  journalist  has  preserved  a  striking 
Universal  accouut  of  the  Universal  transports  at  the  closing  of 
ovm^i^ow^  Jacobin  club.  "  It  was  a  truly  touching  spec- 
tacle to  behold  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Jacobins.  All  hearts  were  opened  at  the 
news  of  the  salutary  decree  of  the  Convention.  In 
the  evening  the  streets  and  public  places  resounded 
with  cries  of  joy,  with  almost  childish  mirth,  with 
games  and  dances.  Every  one  pressed  his  frienii 
hand,  without  mentioning  why :  all  understood  what 
was  meant.  In  the  coffee-houses,  in  the  cabarets, 
toasts  were  universal  to  the  health  of  the  Nati<mal 
Convention ;  in  the  public  gardens  they  parodied  1 
stanza  of  the  Carmagnole  with  the  words^-i-- 

^  Les  Jacobins  avaicnt  pronds 
De  faire  egorger  tout  Pftris.* 

*^  Many  citizens  spontaneously  illuminated  their 
windows ;  a  sweeter,  a  more  cordial  joy  was  univer- 
sal than  had  appeared  during  the  noisy  f^tes  imSf 
gined  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  streir 
with  flowers  the  bloody  avenue  to  slavery,  and  adorn 
the  (victims  whom  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  to  their 
ambition,     is  there  one  amon^t  yoa»  wh0|  duriiig 
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those  odious  fetes,  did  not  feel  his  heart  sink  within  chap. 
him,  his  flesh  creep,  and  who  in  the  enchantment.  ^*^* 


of  that  ordered  illumination,  in  the  whirl  of  bought    1794. 
dances,  cries  of  joy,  and  strains  of  music  in  those  ivorateur 
gardens,  decked  with  so  much  care,  did  not  with-^J^^^^^j^^ 
draw  within  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  intoxicated  fee  also 

_   .       _  -  _  Hist.  Pari. 

multitude,  to  weep  over  the  present,  and  mourn  over  xxxvi.  179. 
the  future  ?     Very  different  is  the  spontaneous  joy,  cit^yen^^' 
the  unbought  entrancement,  of  this  auspicious  mo-No.  xxUi. 
ment/'^ 

Another  event,  which  contributed  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  to  influence  the  public  mind,  was  Trial  of 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners  from  Nantes,  who  had  been^^  from"' 
brought  up  to  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Robespierre.  Nantes. 
These  captives,  who  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  in 
number,  when  they  left  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  were 
reduced  to  ninety-four  by  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  experienced  on  the  road.     Their  trial  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  by  the  Thermidorian  party,  in 
hopes  that  the  detail  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  would  increase  the  horror  which  they  had 
excited  in  the  public  mind.     It  proceeded  slowly, 
and  the  series  of  cruelties  which  it  developed  ex- 
ceeded even  what  the   imagination  of  poets   had 
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CHAP,  sanction  a  proceeding  which  they  were  conscious 
^^^'  might  be  drawn  into  an  example  fatal  to  many  of 
1794.    themselves.^ 

The  trial  of  this  infamous  man  developed  a  still 
Trial  and  morc  dreadful  series  of  iniquities,  and  contributed 
of  Carrier  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  confirm 
and  dread- the  inclination  of  the  public  mind.    One  of  the  wit- 
ties  di.  "  nesses  deponed,  **  that  he  bad  obtained  a  licence  to 
Tu  pro-"^  visit  a  chamber  in  the  prisons  where  three  hundred 
g*^**-       infants  were  confined ;   he  found   them   groaning 
amidst  filth,  and  shivering  of  cold ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  returned,  but  they  were  all  gone ;  they 
had  been  drowned  the  preceding  night  in  the  Loire." 
Many  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
including  an   extraordinary   number  of  children, 
perished  in  this  inhuman  manner.     Carrier  did  not 
deny  these  atrocities,  but  sought  only  to  justify  him- 
self by  alleging  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Paris,  and  the  necessity  of  making  reprisals 
against  the  fanatical  cruelty  of  the  insurgents  of  La 
Vendee.    The  massacres  of  the  children,  of  the  wo- 
men, and  the  noyades  of  the  priests,  which  could 
not  be  vindicated  on  that  ground,  he  alleged  he  had 
not  commanded ;  although  he  could  not  dispute  that 
he  had  permitted  them,  in  a  district  where  his  au- 
thority was  unbounded.     After  a  long  trial,  this  in- 
famous wretch  was  found  guilty  of  numerous  noyades 
I  Bulletin  3.nd  illegal  massacres,  condemned,   and  with  him 
^"  Trib.    Grand-Maison  and  Pinard,  members  of  the  Revo- 
20,  p.  77.  lutionary  Committee  of  Nantes.     The  acquittal  of 
167, 168.  *^®  others  excited  the  public  indignation  so  strongly, 
r>9"^*i3b    ^^^^  *^®  Convention  ordered  that  they  should  be 
Th/viL  *  arrested  anew,  and  the  Tribunal  which  had  ab- 
^^*         solved  them  abolished-^ 

Yielding  to  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion, 
.    which  daily  pronounced  itself  more  strongly  in  favour 
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of  humane  measures,  the  Convention  at  length  re-  chap. 
voked  the  decree  which  had  expelled  the  nohles  and .  ^^^' 


priests ;  and  Camhaceres,  taking  advantage  of  a  mo-    1794. 
ment  of  enthusiasm,  proposed  a  general  amnesty  for  Return  to 
all  revolutionary  oflfences  other  than  those  declared JjJ'™*"^*y^^ 
capital  hy  the  criminal  code.     The  proposition  was^ention. 
favourably  received,  and  remitted  to  a  committee,  17^94/ 
On  the  following  day,  Tallien  proposed  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals ;  the  Jaco- 
bins  vehemently  opposed  the  proposal,  and  the  As- 143.  Hist, 
sembly,  fearful  of  precipitating  matters  by  too  hasty  ^*^*- 
measures,  contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  189. 
abridging  their  power.* 

The  manners  of  the  people  during  those  days  of  re- 
viving  order,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  mixture  ofPubiic 
revolutionary  recklessness  with  the  reviving  gayetySrring"hi« 
and  elegance  of  the  French  character.  The  captives  re-  P®"®^- 
cently  delivered  from  prison,  comprised  all  the  higher 
classes  in  Paris,  and  their  habits  gave  the  tone  to  the 
general  manners  of  the  day.   Never  was  seen  a  more 
remarkable  union  than  their  circles  afforded  of  grief 
and  joy,  of  resentment  and  forge tfuln ess,  of  prudence 
and  recklessness,  of  generous  exaltation  and  blame- 
able  indifference,  of  Jacobin  vulgarity  and  returning 
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CHAF,  return  into  the  world,  much  of  that  benerolent  and 
^^^'     Christian  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  in  many 
1794i.    e^es  for  the  first  time  in  their  minds.     Nor  was 
the  transformation  less  violent  and  immediate  in  the 
dresses  generally  worn ;  hut  in  the  tumult  of  reviv- 
ing enjoyment,  the  ladies  outstripped  the  hounds  of 
decency  in  their  attire.*      The  hideous  unwashed 
Jacobins,  with  their  long  black  uncombed  locks, 
their  haggard  eyes  and  revolting  stare,  disappeared. 
Their  filthy  rags,  assumed  to  please  the  mob,  were 
ex.changed  for  elegant  attire:  out  of  the  secret  de- 
posits of  their  plunder- were  brought  out  stores  of 
wealth:  furniture,  dresses,  pictures,  all  of  the  most 
Amis,xiT.  costly  description,  suddenly  made  their  appearance; 
Lac^xii.    *^^  removal  of  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  appear- 
Th'  V^'  ^^^  ^^  incorruptibility  revealed  at  once  the  extent  of 
218, 223.  their  cupidity,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  spoliations.* 
The  two  centres  of  the  society  of  Paris  were  the 
BaUdes    Faubourg   St   Germain,   and   the   quarter  of  the 
and^lTS^.  Chaussee  d'Antin;  the  first  comprising  the  residence 
ordinary    of  the  remains  of  the  nobility,  the  last  of  the  bankers 
the  period,  and  merchants  who  had  risen  to  wealth  during  the 
recent  troubles.     Rigid  economy  prevailed  in  the 
former;  the  pride  of  riches,  and  the  passion  for 
newly  acquired  distinction  swayed  the  latter.    At 
the  theatres,  at  the  public  assemblies,  every  thing 
breathed  the  recent  deliverance  from  death.    No 


*  "  Le  libertinagQ  etoii  pris  pour  la  galaot^rie  et  rind^cenee  la  plus 
coademaable  pour  ua  n^Qemeot  d'elcgance.  La  licence  dans  It 
parure  fut  portee,  k  un  tel  point  que  Qcs  femmes  ne  se  montroient  plui 
dans  las  assembl6es,  et  dans  les  promenades  publiques,  qne  la  gorge 
•bsolamcQt  sua,  Ws  bras  totaleiaent  deeouverte;  an  aeul  voile  de  gaie 
C9cboU  91  foiblem^^t  le  reat^  ^  ]^un  eorpa,  que  dob  aaulomeut  toutes 
leurs  formes  etoient  necessairement  iudiqu^es  par  la  leg^rete  de  lear 
vdtement,  mais  que  sa  transparence  laissoit  8ou?ent  ^  percevoir  le  na- 
dU6/*^i)«ia?  Jbms,  ziv.  83,  34. 


such  thunders  of  applause  shook  the  opera,  as  "v^^hen  en  a?. 
the  orchestra  struck  up  the  favourite  air  of  the    ^^^' 
Troupe  Dor^e,  called  fe  R6veU  du  Peupky  which    17«** 
successfully  combated  the  revolutionary  energy  of 
the  Marseillaise  hymn.     One  of  the  most  fashion* 
able  and  brilliant  assemblies  was  called  Le  Bal  deB 
Victimes,  the  condition  of  entrance  to  which  was 
the  loss  of  a  near  relation  by  the  guillotine.    Between 
the  country  dances,  they  said,  "  We  dance  on  the 
tombs;"  and  a  favourite  dress  for  the  hair  was 
adopted  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  arranged 
immediately  before  execution.    The  almanacks  most 
in  request  were  called  "Les  Almanacks  des  Prisons,** 
in  which  the  sublime  resignation  and  courage  of 
many  of  the  captives  were  mingled  with  the  ribaldry 
and  indecency  with  which  others  had  endeavoured  ^  ^^ 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  that  sombre  abode.     But  the  Amis,  xir. 
Christian  virtue  of  charity  was  never  more  eminently  ^f^j| 
conspicuous  than  among  those  who,  recently  delivered  J74,  m 
themselves  from  death>  knew  how  to  appreciate  the35£' 
sufferings  of  their  fellow^creatures,* 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  gradually  undid  the 
laws  which  had  passed  during  the  Revolutionary  op^auai 
government.     The  law  of  the  maximum  of  prices,  *J^^^*°^"*^ 
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CHAP,  des  Families,  and  Legendre  concluded  a  powerful 
speech  in  their  favour  with  these  touching  words: 


IIH.    — « If  I  possessed  one  acre  belonging  to  these  un- 
fortunate sufferers,  never  could  I  taste  of  repose. 
In  the  evening,  while  walking  in  my  solitary  gar- 
den,  I  would  fancy  I  beheld  in  each  rosebud,  the 
Dec.  29,    teal's  of  an  orphan  whom  I  had  robbed  of  its  inhe- 
1794.        ritance/*     The  bust  of  Marat  was  soon  after  broken 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  by  a  band  of  the  Troupe 
Doree,  and  next  day  destroyed  in  all  the  public 
places.     His  body,  which  had  been  buried  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp  in  the  Pantheon,  w^as  taken  out 
and  thrown  into  a  common  sewer.     About  the  same 
» Hist  Pari  *^°^^*  the   survivors  of  the   twenty-two  proscribed 
zxxyi.  199,  members  of  the  Girondist  partv,  who  had  been  in 

200  220  * 

Mig.ii. '  concealment  since  the  revolt  of  the  31st  May,  were 
lie'  xu^'  restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the 
177,  i7j9.  Thermidorian  party  saw  itself  strengthened  by  the 
229, 230.  accession  of  Louvet,  Isnard,  Lanjuinais,  Henri  La- 
Omr^ir^  rivicre,  and  others,  alike  estimable  for  their  talents, 
237, 246.  and  their  constancy  under  adverse  fortune.* 

Strengthened  by  the  accession  of  so  many  new 
Impeach,  members,  and  the  increasing  force  of  public  opinion, 
Biiuud^    Tallien  and  his  friends  at  length  proceeded  to  the 
^*d^th^^  decisive  measure  of  impeaching  Billaud  Varennes, 
Jacobin     Coliot  d'Hcrbois,  Barere,  and  Vadier,  the  remaining 
^*"'    heads  of  the  Jacobins.     "  You  demand  the  Besto- 
ration  of  Terror, '*  said  Tallien :  **  Let  us  consider 
the  means  it  employs  before  we  estimate  its  effects. 
A  government  can  never  inspire  terror  but  by  men- 
acing with  capital  punishments ;  by  menacing  with- 
out intermission,  without  distinction,  without  inves- 
tigation, all  who  oppose  it :  by  menacing  without 
proof,  on  mere  suspicion,  on  no  ground  at  all :  by 
striking  continually  with  relentless  hand,  in  order  to 
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inspire  terror  into  all  the  world.     You  must  sus-  chap. 
pend  over  every  action  a  punishment,  over  every    ^^' 
word  a  threat,  over  silence  even  a  suspicion :  you    1794, 
must  place  under  every  step  a  snare,  in  every  family 
a  traitor,  in  every  tribunal  an  assassin  :  you  must 
put  every  citizen  to  the  torture,  by  the  punishment 
of  multitudes,  and  subsequent  massacre  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, lest  they  should  become   too  powerful. 
Such  is  the  system  of  governing  by  terror  ;  does  it 
belong  to  a  free,  humane,  and  regular  government, 
or  to  the  worst  species  of  tyranny?"     These  elo- 
quent words  produced  a  great  impression  :  the  op-^ 
position  against  the  Jacobins  became  so  powerful,  xxxvi.254» 
both  within  and  without  the  Assembly,  that  a  return  ^^^^^^i^ 
to  severe  measures  was  impossible,  and  the  govern- so.  HUt. 
ment  was  swept  along  by  the  universal  passion  for  air.  23i. 
humane  administration.^ 

This  bold  step,  however,  excited  the  most  vio- 
lent tumults  among  the  democratical  party.     Se- March 
veral  causes  at  that  period  contributed  to  inflame  Jre^;|jl 
the  public  discontent.     The  winter,  which  had  set*^?**°^ 

,  .  «     ,     agitation 

in  with  uncommon  severity,  exposed  many  of  the  in  France. 
lower  classes  to  suffering :  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
was,  as  usual,  ascribed  by  the  multitude  to  the  con- 
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CHAP,  lating  medium,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  confis- 
^*^'  .cated  property  which  was  at  the  same  time  brought 


1794.    to  sale  ;  and  they  had  now  fallen  to  one-fifteenth  of 

the  sura  for  which  they  were  issued.     "  The  worst 

rebellions,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  are  **  those  which  pro* 

ceed  from  the  stomach  ;"  and  of  this  truth  Paris 

soon  furnished  an  example.     The  Jacobin  leaders, 

threatened  with  accusations,  used  their  utmost  eier* 

tions   to  rouse   the  populace,   and  the  discontent 

arising  from  so  much  suffering  made  them  lend  t 

willing  ear  to  their  seditious  harangues.     Carnot 

was  not  included  in  the  Act  of  Accusation  ;  but  be 

had  the  magnanimity  to  declare,  that,  having  acted 

AmisTxiu.  ^^^h  Ijis  colleagues  for  the  public  good,  he  had  no 

HUt^Pari  ^^®^  ^^^  *^  share  tlieir  fate.     This  generous  pnv 

kxxvi       ceeding  embarrassed  the  accusers  ;  but,  in  order  to 

184  192  .    ^T         .        .  7  -f 

Lac',  xii.'  avoid  implicating  so  illustrious  a  character  in  tbo 
194*  M?'  inipcachment,  it  was  resolved  to  limit  it  to  some 
ii.364,366.only  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  Amor, 
249/26O.  Vouland,  and  the  painter  David,  were  excluded: 
Cola^.^r!*  *^®  '*^'  ^^  whom  had  disgraced  a  fine  genius  by  the 
232.         most  savage  revolutionary  fanaticism.^ 

On  the  1st  April,  a  revolt  was  organized  in  tin 
Revolt  of  Faubourgs,  to  prevent  the  trial  of  Billaud  Varcn- 
lacetoMve^^s,  CoUot  d'Hcrbois,  Barere,  and  Vadier,  which 
the  Jaco-  was  about  to  commence  two  days  after.     The  cry  of 

bin  leaders.  ,  •'  ^ 

April  1,  the  insurgents  was — bread,  the  constitution  of  179S, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  patriots  in  confinement 
The  universal  sufiering  which  had  followed  the  do- 
mocratic  rule,  afforded  the  Jacobins  too  powerful  t 
lever  to  move  the  passions  of  the  people*  **  Since 
France  had  become  republican,^'  says  tlie  graphic 
annalist,  himself  a  member  of  the  Conventioci,  and 
supporter  of  Robespierre,  "  every  species  of  evil 
had  accumulated  upon  its  devoted  bead«     Famise, 
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a  total  cessation  of  commerce,  civil  war,  attended  by  chap. 
its  usual   accompaniments,  conflagration,   robbery.     ^^^' 
pillage,  and  murder:  justice  was  interrupted,  the    1795. 
sword  of  the  law   wielded  by  iniquity  :    property 
spoliated,  confiscation  rendered  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  scaffold  permanently  erected,  calumnious  denun- 
ciations  held  in  the  highest  estimation.     Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  general  desolation  :  virtue,  merit 
of  every  sort  were  persecuted  with  unrelenting  se- 
verity:   debauchery  encouraged,    arbitrary  arrests 
universally  established,   the   revolutionary    armies 
ploughing  through  the  state  like  a  devouring  flame, 
hatred  every  where  fomented,  hatred  and  disunion 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  families.    Never 
had  a  country  descended  so  low  :  never  had  a  people 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  similar  chaos  of  crimes  and 
abominations."  Instigated  by  such  sufferings,  a  formi- 
dable baud  soon  surrounded  the  Assembly.   Speedily 
they  forced  their  way  in  ;  drunken  women,  aban- 
doned prostitutes,  formed  the   revolting  advanced j^j^^^oso, 
guard  J  but  speedily  a  more  formidable  band  of  pe-202.  Hitt, 
titioners,  with   pikes  in   their  hands,  filled  every  ii.2i5,2i9! 
vacant  space.^ 

Having  penetrated  to  the  bar,  they  commenced 
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CHAP,  are  worth  nothing ;    for  you  have  passed  decrees 
^'^   .which  have  destroyed  their  value ;  and  you,  sacred 


1795,    Mountain,  the  men  of  the  14th  July  invoke  your 
aid  in  this  crisis  to  save  the  country."     With  these 
words,  ascending  the  benches  of  the  members,  they 
seated  themselves  with  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain. 
Every  thing  announced  the  approach  of  a  crisis ; 
the  Jacobins  were  recovering  their  former  audacity, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  labouring  under 
severe  apprehension,  were  on  the  point  of  withdraw- 
ing, when,  fortunately,  a  large  body  of  the  Troupe 
Doree,  who  had  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
entered  the  hall,  under  the  command  of  Pichegru, 
chanting  in  loud  strains  the  "  Reveil  du  Peuple." 
The  insurgents  knew  their  masters  ;  and  that  for- 
midable  body,    before  whom  the   strength   of  the 
monarchy  had  so  often  trembled,  yielded  to  the  cou- 
^Hist.Pari.^^'^g^  of  a  few  thousand  undisciplined  young  men. 
274^*^^ '^      crowd,  lately  so  clamorous,  gradually  withdrew 
'»i.i98.    from  the  bar,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  accused 
set.  *HUt.™^wihers  were  left  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  the  As- 
^^'^^"^•sembly,  to  answer  for  a  revolt,  which  they  had  so 
805.         evidently  excited.* 

The  Thermidorians  made  a  humane  use  of  their 
Hamanity  Victory.     They  were  fearful  of  making  too  large 
Theraido-^^^^s  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies  by  whose  assist- 
rians  after  ^ncc  they  had  so  recently  been  delivered  from  the 
tory.  The  tyranny  of  Robespierre  ;  and  they  justly  feared  a 
i^e'^iy    reaction  in  the  public  mind,  if  they  put  themselves 
ported      ^"  practice,  on  their  first  triumph,  the  bloody  maxims 
which  they  had  so  severely  condemned  in  their  ad- 
versaries.    By  a  concert   with  the   leaders  of  the 
Girondists,  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and 
Barere,  were  condemned  to  the  limited  punishment 
of  transportation ;  and  seventeen  members  of  the 
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Mountain,  who  had  seemed  most  favourable  to  the   chap. 
revolt,  were  put  under  arrest,  and  the  next  day  con-     ^^  ' 


ducted  to  the  Chateau  of  Ham.     The  persons  thus    1795. 
put  in  confinement,  comprised  Cambon,  Kuamps, 
Thuriot,  Amar,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ja- 
cobin party.     The  transference  of  the  condemned 
deputies  to  the  Chateau  of  Ham  was  not  accom- 
plished without  some  difficulty.     They   were  once 
rescued  by  the  insurgent  populace ;  but  Pichegru^  Deux 
having  arrived  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  of  the^*^^^* 
Troupe  Doree,  the  mob  was  dispersed,  and  the  pri-^^'K 
soners  again  seized  and  conducted  to  the  place  of 300.  Uc/ 
their  confinement.     Nothing  is  more  instructive  in 200  mg. 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  than  the  im-'^^7. 
portant  consequences  which,  in  all  its  stages,  at- 213.  Th. 
tended  the  eflforts  even  of  the  smallest  body,  acting^,    ' 
energetically  in  the  cause  of  order.* 

The  fate  of  these  revolutionary  leaders  was  com- 
mensurate to  their  crimes  in  the  colony  to  which  they  And 
were  conveyed.  Their  lives,  which  were  in  the  first*^®"^^^ 
instance  threatened  by  the  burning  climate  of  Cay- 
enne, were  saved  by  the  generous  kindness  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  in  the  hospital  on  that  distant 
shore,  continued  to  practise  towards  the  most  de- 
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CHAP,  decencies  of  the  revolutionary  language.     Barere 
^^^   .had  nearly  died   shortly   after  his  sentence,  of  a 


1795.    loathsome  malady  which  he  had  contracted  at  Rocfae- 

fort  ;'but  he  survived  that  disease  and  escaped  from 

prison,  and  was  restored  to  France  by  Napoleon  in 

1800,  where  he  lingered  out  his  life  an  obscure  pam- 

20^*^202*  P^^^^®^^  ^^  *^^  Imperial  pay ;  and  before  the  expiry 

M6m.  de    of  his  cxile,  Billaud  Varennes  beheld  the  arrival,  in 

introd?87,  t^i©  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^9  ^^  ^^®  illustrious  Pichegru, 

100.  Deux  whose  viffour  had  been  so  instrumental  in  conduct- 
Amis,  xiii.  o 

108, 109.   ing  him  thithen  *• 

The  Jacobins  were  broken,  but  not  subdued.   Bt 
Renewed  the  fall  of  Robcspierre,  and  the  execution  of  his  as- 
the  jtso^  sociates  in  the  Municipality,  they  had  lost  the  Com- 
W"**-         mune ;  the  closing  of  their  place  of  debates  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  centre  of  operations :  by  the 
exile  of  so  many  members  of  the  Assembly,   tbey 
were  bereaved  of  their  ablest  leaders.     Still  there 
remained  to  them  the  forces  of  the  Faubourgs;  the 
inhabitants  of  which  retained  their  arms  which  they 
had  received  in  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary 
troubles ;  while  their  needy  circumstances,  and  ex- 
asperation at  the  high  price  of  provisions,  rendered 
them  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises.    In 
May  19.    the  Annates  Patriotiqices  of  19th  May  1795,  it  was 

*  Barere  was  employed  in  obscure  situations  by  Napoleon,  and  wis 
alive  at  Brussels,  where  he  was  living  in  great  poverty,  in  1831.  It 
was  one  of  his  favourite  positions  at  that  time,  **  that  the  world  could 
never  be  civilized  till  the  punishment  of  death  was  utterly  abolished, 
and  that  no  human  being  had  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  anothfr." 
This  was  the  man  who  said  in  179d«  *'  the  Tree  of  Liberty  cannot  flou- 
rish if  it  is  not  watered  by  the  blood  of  a  king ;  and  U  n'y  a  que  les 
morts  qui  ne  revient  pas.**  So  completely  do^  a  Revolution  unhinge 
the  human  mind,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  in  its  Ticissitudes,  on 
any  thing  but  the  sense  of  duty  which  religion  inspires.  Before  tiM 
Revolution  he  was  the  Marquis  de  Yeiussac,  with  an  ample  fortune.  He 
died  at  Brussels  on  1 3th  January  1841. — See  Sib  Abthue  Bkoosi 
¥alkn£B*8  TrttV€lt  m  Otrmanif,  i.  196* 
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stated — "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  upon   chap. 
the  face  of  the  globe  so  unhappy  as  that  of  Paris,     ^^^' 
Yesterday  we  received  each  a  ration  of  two  ounces    1795. 
of  bread ;  that  pittance,   small  as  it  is,  has  been 
diminished  to-day.     That  measure  has  spread  con- 
tternation   among   the  people,   who   murmur  now 
louder  than  ever.     All  our  streets  resound  with  the 
cries  of  those  who  are  dying  of  famine/'     The  fail- 
ure of  the  revolt  on  1st  April  did  not  discourage 
their  leaders ;  they  saw  in  it  only  a  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  greater  eflFort  with  more  formi- 
dable forces.     A  general  insurrection  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs was  agreed  on  for  the  20th   May;    above '^^®^*j^... 
thirty  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes,  were  then  125, 129. 
to  march  against  the  Convention,  a  greater  force xxxvisYo) 
than  that  which  had  proved  victorious  on  many  for.^][j^g  pJJ^^ 
mer  occasions,  and  never  before  had  they  been  ani-^otiques. 
mated  by  so  ferocious  a  spirit.     Their  rallying  cry  1795. 
was,  "  Bread,  and  the  Constitution  of  1793,"  * 

The  succeeding  night  (19th  May)  was  one  of  the 
most  frightful  which   occurred   during  the  whole  insurrec- 
course  of  the  Revolution.    From  sunset  Paris  was  thezoth  May. 
theatre  of  unceasing  perturbation:  seditious  groups 
were  formed  on  the  quays,  in  the  squares,  on  the 
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CHAP,  cries,  fierce  vociferations,  mingled   with  the  occa- 
^^^  .sional  discharge  of  muskets  and  pistols :  while  the 


1795.  cannon  of  government  sounded  at  intervals:  and 
the  deep  hell,  placed  lately  on  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  by  its  loud  and 
measured  toll  called  the  National  Guard  to  the 
defence  of  the  Convention. 

Hesitation   appeared  on   the  following  morning 
Dansrer  of  among  the  supporters  of  order  2  the  Jacobins  were 

the  Go-         II*  •  11  1 

rernment  already  in  arms ;    immense  assemblages  appeared 
round  the  Pantheon,  in  the  place  of  the  Bastile,  in 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  in  the 
Place  Royale.     The  whole  city  was  in  agitation: 
vast  bodies  of  insurgents  by  daybreak  surrounded 
the  Assembly,  and  by  ten  o'clock  every  avenue  to  it 
was  choked  with  a  forest  of  pikes.     The  insurgents 
had  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  restore 
the  democratic  order  of  things*     In  the  name  of  the 
"  Insurgent  people,  who  had  risen  to  obtain  bread, 
and  resume  their  rights,"  they  established  a  provi- 
sional committee,  which  immediately  abolished  the 
existing  government,    proclaimed   the   democratic 
Constitution  1793 ;  the  dismissal  of  the  members  of 
administration  and  their  arrest ;  the  liberation  of 
the  patriots  in  confinement ;  the  immediate  convo- 
,  jj^^^      cation  of  the  primary  assemblies ;  the  suspension  of 
Amis,  xiii.  all  authority  not  emanating  from  the  people.    They 
Hist. Pari,  rcsolvcd  to  crcatc  a  new  Municipality  to  serve  as  a 
321  J*^g^' centre  of  operations,  to  seize  the  telegraph,  the  bar- 
ii.  368,      riers,  the  cannon  of  alarm,  and  the  tocsin ;  and  to 

889.    Th.   ,       . 

Yii  384. '  invite  all  the  forces,  both  regular  and  irregular,  to 
ConT.^fv!*  J^^^  ^^®  banners  of  the  people,  and  march  against 
311, 312.*  the  Assembly.^ 

The  misery  at  Paris  at  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  famine  which  the  Reign  of  terror  had  brought 
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tipon  France,  and  the  general  failure  of  agricultural  chap. 
exertion,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  requisitions  and.  ^^^' 


the  law  of  the  Maximum^  had  now  risen  to  the  very    1795. 
highest  pitch.     A  contemporary  republican  writer  Excessive 
gives  the  following  energetic  picture  of  the  public  pirbfiid 
suffering:  *'  The  Convention  had  lost  all  its  popu-e**^*''?- 
larity,  because  it  had  evinced  so  little  disposition  toonMay20. 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  which  had  now 
become  absolutely  intolerable.     The  anarchists,  the 
enemies  of  order,  profited  by  this  ferment,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  augment  it,  because  that  class  reaped 
no  harvest  but  in  the  fields  of  misery.     France,  ex- 
hausted by  every  species  of  suffering,  had  lost  even 
the  power  of  uttering  a  complaint ;  and  we  had  all 
arrived  at  such  a  ppint  of  depression,  that  death,  if 
unattended   by  pain,  would  have  been  wished  for 
even  by  the  youngest  human  being,  because  it  offered 
the  prospect  of  repose,  and  every  one  panted  for  that 
blessing  at  any  price.     But  it  was  ordained  that 
many  days,  months,  and  years,  should  still  continue 
in  that  state  of  horrible  agitation,  the  true  foretaste 
of  the  torments  of  hell."     The  mobs  which  had,  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  assembled  in  the  streets  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  and  universal 
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CHAP.  Guard  of  the  Sections  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  to 
^^^     thftir  defence. 

1795.  But  these  measures  promised  only  tardy  relief, 
Cooren.  while  the  danger  was  instant  and  imminent.  Scarcely 
12^^  were  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  passed,  when  a 
^«'?*°  furious  multitude  broke  into  the  hall,  crying  aloud 
•f  Boissy  for  bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793.  The  Pre- 
d'Angias.  gjjgjj^.  Vernier  behaved  with  a  dignity  befitting  his 
situation.  **  Your  cries,**  he  said,  "  will  not  alter 
one  iota  of  our  measures ;  they  will  not  hasten  by 
one  second  the  arrival  of  provisions:  they  will  only  re- 
tard them.**  A  violent  tumult  drowned  his  voice; 
the  insurgents  broke  open  the  inner  doors  with 
hatchets,  and  instantly  a  vociferous  multitude  filled 
the  whole  of  the  room.  A  severe  struggle  ensued 
between  the  National  Guard,  entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Assembly,  and  the  furious  rabble.  Ver- 
nier was  torn  from  the  chair,  it  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  Boissy  d*Anglas,  who,  through  the  whole 
of  that  perilous  day,  evinced  the  most  heroic  firmne^ 
of  mind.  Feraud,  with  generous  devotion,  interposed 
his  body  to  receive  the  blows  destined  for  the  presi- 
dent ;  he  was  mortally  wounded,  dragged  out  by  the 
populace,  and  beheaded  in  the  lobby.  They  in- 
stantly placed  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  with  savage 
cries  re-entered  the  hall,  bearing  aloft  in  triumph  the 
bloody  trophy  of  their  violence.  Almost  all  the  de- 
puties fled  in  consternation ;  none  remained  excepting 
the  friends  of  the  revolt;  and  Boissy  d*Anglas,  who, 
with  Roman  constancy,  filled  the  chair,  and  regard- 
less of  all  the  threats  of  the  multitude,  unceasingly 
protested,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  against 
the  violence  with  which  they  were  assailed.  They 
presented  to  him  the  lifeless  head  of  Feraud  on  the 
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top  of  the  pike,  and  waved  it  before  his  eyes ;  he  chap. 
turned  aside  with  emotion  from  the  horrid  spectacle; . 


they  again  presented  it,  and  he  bowed  with  reverence    ^'^^• 
before  the  remains  of  fidelity  and  devotion.     The 
multitude  laughed  loudly  and  applauded  long  at  the 
sight  of  the  bloody  head.    Cries  of  *'  Bread  I  bread  1 
Liberate  all  the  patriots  I"  resounded  for  more  than 
than  half  an  hour  through  the  hall,  with  such  vehe- 
mence that  no  other  voice  could  be  heard.    He  was 
at  length  torn  from  his  chair  by  the  efforts  of  his 
friends,  and  the  insurgents,  overawed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  his  conduct,  permitted  him  to  retire  without 
molestation.     Being  now  undisputed  masters  of  the 
Convention,  the  insurgents,  with  the  aid  of  their 
associates  in  the  Assembly,  proceeded  without  delay 
to  assume  the  government.     Amidst  the  gloom  of 
twilight,  they  named  a  president,  got  possession  of 
all  the  bureaux,  and  in  the  midst  of  deafening  ap-*^^^"*^..j 
plause,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  i^o,  hi. 
their  intentions.    The  most  important  of  these  were,  xxxvi.a^Ti] 
the  restoration  of  the  Jacobin  club,  the  re-establish- ?^|.^'s- 
ment  of  the  democratic  constitution,  the  recall  ofi^c.  xii. 

221   2j3. 

the  exiled  members,  the  dismissal  of  all  the  existing  Th.'vif. ' 


members  of  the  government.     A  provisional  admi-^j^^^^^^j 
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CHA?.  and  the  forces  of  the  Sections  began  to  assemble  id 
^^^*   .strength  round  the  Committees.    Encouraged  by  the 


1795.    strength  of  their  defenders,  they  even  returned  to 
the  seat  of  government,  and  there  ventured  on  an 
open  attack  on  the  insurgents:  the  Sections  advanced 
with  fixed  bayonets,  the  pikemen  of  the  Faubourgs 
stood  their  ground,  and  a  bloody  strife  ensued  in  the 
hall  and  on  the  benches  of  the  Convention.    The  op- 
posing cries,  "Vivent  les  Jacobins!"  "Vive  la  Con- 
vention!" resounded  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  and  success  was  for  a  few  minutes  doubtful.  At 
length  the  insurgents  were  forced  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  a  frightful  mass  of  men  and 
women,  half  of  whom  were  intoxicated,  were  driven 
headlong,   amidst  frightful  cries,   out  of  the  halL 
At  eleven  o'clock  Legendre  made  a  sally,  and  speedily 
routed  the  surrounding  multitude;  they  made  a  re- 
sistance as  pusillanimous  as  their  conduct  had  been 
violent;  and  the  members  who  had  fled,  resumed  at 
midnight  their  places  in  the  Convention.     All  that 
had  been  done  by  the  rebel  authority  was  immedi^ 
ately  annulled ;  eight  and  twenty  members  who  bad 
supported  their  proceedings  were  put  under  arrest, 
and  at  five  in  the  morning  they  were  already  five 
leagues  from  Paris.     Such  was  the  termination  of 
this  memorable  revolt,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  1st  Prairial.     On  no  former 
» Deux      occasion  had  the  people  evinced  such  exasperation, 
144.  Mig!  or  a  spectacle  so  terrible  been  exhibited  in  the  legis- 
Lac.^xii.    lature.     If  cannon   were  not   planted  in   battery 
223   Th.  against  the  Convention,  as  on  the  31st  May,  yet 
308.  mst.the  scenes  in  the  interior  of  its  hall  were  more 
iv! 339)*"^' bloody  and  appalling;  and  the  victory  of  the  popu- 
344  Hbt.  lace  for  the  time  not  less  complete.*     The  want  of 
xxxvi.  351.  design  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
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alone^  made  them  lose  the  victory  after  they  had  chap. 
gained  it,  and  saved  France  from  a  return  to  the. 


Reign  of  Blood.  ^'^^^* 

But  the  Faubourgs,  though  defeated,  were  not 
subdued.     On  the  following  day  the  tocsin  sounded  f»-^«^    ^ 

#.   x^      .  .1  .11.         1     efforts  of 

in  every  quarter  of  Pans  at  eight  o  clock  in  thetheJaco- 
morning  ;  the  gen^rale  beat  to  summon  the  National ^i'Jl'  21. 
Guard ;  and  the  Convention,  little  expecting  to  sur- 
vive  the  day,  assembled  in  their  hall  at  nine.  The 
insurgents  quickly  appeared  in  great  strength  ;  they 
advanced  in  still  greater  force  against  the  Convention, 
and  had  already  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  place 
of  their  deliberation.  The  conduct  of  the  President 
Legendre  on  this  trying  occasion  was  in  the  highest 
degree  admirable.  The  sound  of  the  approach  of 
the  cannon  made  several  members  start  from  their 
seats,  and  run  towards  the  door.  There  new  ter- 
rors appeared :  the  cannoniers  of  the  Convention,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  guns  of  the  Faubourgs  charged^ 
went  over  to  the  mob,  and,  both  united,  pointed  them, 
with  the  matches  lighted,  against  the  Assembly. 
All  seemed  lost :  a  similar  defection  the  other  way 
had  ruined  Robespierre.  But,  in  that  extremity, 
the  conduct  of  the  President  Legendre  was  worthy 
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CHAP,  ranged  themselves  round  the  Convention ;  cannon 
^^^*  .were  planted,  and  platoons  ready  to  discharge  on 


1795.    ijQth  sides.    Intimidated  by  a  resistance  they  had  not 

expected,  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  paused  ;  and 

the  Assembly,  taking  advantage  of  their  hesitation, 

entered  into  a  negotiation  with  their  leaders,  who 

prevailed  on  the  people  to  retire,  after  receiving  the 

assurance  that  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  capital 

x^rTh^Mi^^^^^d  be  attended  to,  and  the  laws  of  the  Constitu- 

372.  Deuxtion  1793  enforced.     The  result  of  that  day  demon- 

147, 149.  strated,  that  the  physical  force  of  the  populace,  how- 

37l.'"Hist.®ver  formidable,  being  deprived  of  the  guidance  of 

l^^^^^'^^'leaders  of  ability,  could  not  contend  with  the  perma- 

360.    '     nent  influence  of  the  government.* 

Instructed  by  so  many  disasters,  and  such  narrow 
Trial  and  cscapcs  from  uttcr  ruin,  the  Convention  resolved  on 
iim  of""*"^^®  ™^t  decisive  measures.  Eleven  of  the  mostob- 
Komme     noxious  members  of   the   Mountain — viz.,    Rhul, 

and  the  -rx       .*-v  x-v 

Jacobin     Romme,  Goujon,  Du  Quesnoy,   Duroy,  Soubrani, 

remnant.   BQUj.i)|.Qtt^^  Prypard,  Forresticr,  Albite,  and  Priear 

de  la  Marne,  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  com- 

mission,  or  the  ordinary  tribunals,  by  whom  they 

were  all  condemned,  except  the  two  last,  who  escaped. 

Three  of  them,  Romme,  Goujon,  and  Du  Quesnoy, 

June  17.    stabbed  themselves  at  the  bar  on  receiving  sentence, 

and  expired  in  presence  of  the  judges;  the  others 

were  only  mortally  wounded,  and  were  led,  still 

bleeding,  to  the  scaffold.     They   all  died  with  a 

stoical  firmness,  so  often   displayed  during  those 

t  Lac.  xii.  ^^7^  ^^  anarchy,  the  victims  of  political,  worse  than 

230.  Mig.  any  religious  fanaticism.    Barere,  CoUot  d*Herbois, 

vit.  407,     Varennes,  and  Vadier,  were  ordered  to  be  tried  by 

deuconv.*^®  Criminal  tribunal  of  Charente  Inferieure;  but 

Hi  t^p     ^f^^  *^®  decree  arrived  at  Rochefort,  they  had  all, 

xx*vi.  379.  except  Barere,  been  transported  or  escaped.'    Ba- 
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rere  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation  ;  but  chap. 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  prison  of  Saintes.    ^^^- 
At  length  the  period  was  arrived  when  the  Fau-    1795. 
bourgs,  whose  revolts  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to  theCondem- 
tranquillity  of  France,  were  to  be  finally  subdued,  pe^^ud^s 
The  murderer  of  the  deputy  Feraud  had  been  dis-™?"^''?'^" 
covered,  and  condemned  by  a  military  commission,  of  the 
When  the  day  of  his  punishment  approached,  thegflntoine, 
Convention,  to  prevent  another  revolt,  ordered  the*"^.*^*""^" 

«,T-i  Ai  t  nation  of 

disarming  of  the  Faubourgs.     A  band  of  the  mostthe  reign 
intrepid  of  the  Troupe  Doree  imprudently  advanced {itude.™* 
into  that  thickly  peopled  quarter ;  and  after  seizing 
some  guns  found  themselves  surrounded  by  its  im-May24. 
mense  population.     They  owed  their  safety  to  the 
humanity  or  prudence  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
who  hesitated  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  best  families  of  Paris.     But  no  sooner  were  they 
permitted  to  retire,  than  the  National  Guard,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  supported  by  four  thousand  troops 
of  the  line,  surrounded  the  revolutionary  quarter ; 
the  avenues  leading  to  it  were  planted  with  cannon, 
and  mortars  disposed  on  conspicuous  situations  to 
terrify  them  into  submission.     Alarmed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  a  bombardment,  by  which  their  property 
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CHAP,  guards  were  organized  on  a  new  footing;  the  work- 
^^^'  .men,  the  valets,  the  indigent  citizens,  were  excluded 


1795.  from  its  ranks  ;  and  its  new  members,  regularly  or- 
ganized by  battalions  and  brigades,  were  subjected 
to  the  orders  of  the  Military  Committee,  At  the 
1  Deux  same  time,  in  accordance  to  an  earnest  petition  from 
160,163.*  the  few  remaining  Catholics,  they  were  permitted  to 
^^jf^^^^make  use  of  the  churches,  on  condition  of  maintain- 
^7-         ing  them  at  their  own  expense.^ 

Thus   TERMINATED    THE    ReIGN    OF    THE  MuLTI- 

May  SH.  TUDE,  six  years  after  it  had  been  first  established  by 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile.  From  the  period  of 
their  being  disarmed,  the  populace  took  no  further 
STsI^Th.  share  in  the  changes  of  government ;  they  were 
42o^^L  ^r^u&h'  about  solely  by  the  middle  classes  and  the 
xii.227.  army.  The  Revolution,  considered  as  a  movement 
2^"  261.  ^f  ^^^  people,  was  thereafter  at  an  end  ;  the  subse- 
Hist.  de  u  qQent  struggles  were  merely  the  contests  of  other 
861, 352.  powers  for  the  throne  which  they  had  made  vacant* 

The  gradual  relaxation  of  the  extraordinary  ri- 
gour of  government  erected  by  the  Convention,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  the  Conven- 
Measares  tion  cndcavoured  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the 
yentionaf. natural  Order  of  society;  but  they  experienced  the 
o^Rob/a-^  utmost  difficulty  in  the  attempt.     To  go  on  with  the 
pierre.      maximum^  forced  requisitions,  and  general  distribu- 
tion of  food,  was. impossible ;  but  how  to  relax  these 
extreme  measures  was  the  question,  when  the  genera, 
industry  of  the  country  was  so  grievously  reduced, 
and  the  usual  supplies  so  much  straitened,  both  hy 
the  abstraction  of  agricultural  labourers,  the  terror 
jof  the  requisitions,  and  the  forced  sales  at  a  nominal 
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and  ruinous  price.     The  first  step  towards  a  return  chap. 
to  the  natural  state  was  an  augmentation  of  the  price . 


fixed  as  a  maximum  bv  two- thirds,  and  a  limitation    ■^^^^* 
of  the  right  of  making  forced  requisitions.    But  these 
oppressive  exactions  were  in  fact  abandoned  by  the 
reaction  in  the  public  feeling,  and  the  cessation  of 
terror,  after  the  fall  of  the  Dictatorial  government. 
The  assignats  going  on  continually  declining,  the 
•aversion  of  all  the  industrial  classes  to  the  maximum 
was  constantly  increasing,  because  the  losses  they 
sustained  through    the  forced   sales  were  thereby 
daily  augmented  ;  and  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  being  of  a  more  moderate 
and  humane  cast,  were  averse  to  have  recourse  to  the 
sanguinary  measures  which  were  still  placed  at  their 
disposal.     Thus  there  was  every  where  in  France  a 
general  endeavour  to  elude  the  maximum^  and  the*  Denx 
newly  constituted  authorities  winked  at  frauds  which  137, 139/ 
they  felt  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  nn-|^^'^^.^"^' 
just  a  law.     No  one,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  207.  Mig. 
ventured  openly  to  resist  regulations  which  render- Hiat.de'* 
ed  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  tributary 25^^268'. 
to  the  soldiers  and  the  multitude;  but  when  the Th. ▼!!. 66, 

139  224 

danger  of  the  guillotine  was  at  an  end,  the  reaction  225! 


I>y 


^'^ 
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any  impression  on  such  immense  possessions.     The  chaP; 
difficulty,  in  truth,   was  inextricable ;  no  sales  to     ^'^' 


any  extent  went  on  :  the  assignats  were  continually    17^5- 
increasing  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  government,  l^xvi!2i2. 
and  at  length  it  was  got  over,  as  will  appear  in  the^h.  vii. 
sequel,  by  forced  means,  and  the  proclamation  of  aMig.ii.403. 
national  bankruptcy  of  the  very  worst  kind  J 

But  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  soon 
drawn  to  evils  of  a  still  more  pressing  kind.     The  Dreadful 
abolition  of  the  maximum  and  of  the  forced  requisi-Paru  from 
tions,  had  deprived  government  of  its  violent  means *^^"''^*** 
of  feeding  the  citizens,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  re- 
shock  which  these  tyrannical  proceedings  had  given  *^"*'*^^*^'^** 
to  industry,  the  usual  sources  of  supply  were  almost 
dried  up.      The  consequence  was   a   most   severe 
scarcity  of  every  kind  of  provisions,  which  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1/94-5, 
and  at  length,  in  March  1795,  reached-  the  most 
alarming  height.     To  the  natural  evils  of  famine 
were  superadded  the  horrors  of  a  winter  of  uncom- 
mon severity,  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  in 
Europe  for  a  hundred  years.     The  roads,  covered 
with  ice,  were  impassable  for  carriages  ;  the  canals 
were  frozen  up;  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
metropolis  seemed  to  be  totally  exhausted.     In  this 
extremity  every  family  endeavoured  to  lay  in  stores 
for   a  few  days,  and  the  few  convoys    which    ap- 
proached  Paris  were  besieged  by  crowds  of  famish- 
ing citizens,  who  proceeded  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
to  anticipate  the  ordinary  supplies.     Nothing  re-,jj^^^ 
mained  but  for  government,  who  still  adhered,  though  Amis.  xir. 
with  weakened  powers,  but  to  the  system  of  distri-nist.  Pari. 
buting  food  to  the  people,  to  diminish  the  rations JJfj^'J^J:.^^^* 
daily  issued  ;  *  and  on  the  report  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  24(5, 248. 
the  quantity  served  out  from  the  public  magazines,  192. 

VOL.  II.  3  s 
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CHAP.  lation  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  arrested 

'     hy  the  Revolutionary  government,  was  again  per- 

1795.    mitted.     The  inextricable  question  of  the  assignats 

next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly ;  for 

the  suflTering  produced  by  their  depreciation  had 

become  absolutely  intolerable  to  a  large  portion  of 

the  people.     Being  still  a  legal  tender  at  par,  all 

those  who  had  money  to  receive  lost  eleven-twelfths 

of  their  property.     The  salaries  of  the  public  func- 

xxx*vi.  8^  tionaries,  and  the  payments  to  the  public  creditors, 

Th  v'l     w^'*®  t®   *  certain  degree  augmented,  but  by  no 

236, 240.  means  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper. 

LindS'^sur^But  this  was  a  trifling  remedy;  the  great  evil  still 

)**"."*^*^° remained  unmitigated  in  all  payments  between  man 

inteneure  o  *^   •' 

de  la  Rep.  and  man  over  the  whole  country.^ 

The  only  way  of  withdrawing  the  assignats  from 
inextrtca-  circulation,   and   in   consequence   enhancing   their 
5J*inf^"  value,  was  by  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  when, 
*h*^A"^    according  to  the  theory  of  their  formation,  they 
nats.         should  be  retired  by  government   and   destroyed. 
But  how  were  purchasers  to  be  found  ?     That  was 
the  eternal  question  which  constantly  recurred,  and 
never  could  be  answered.     The  same  national  con- 
vulsion which  had  confiscated  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  France  belonging  to  the  emigrants,  the  clergy, 
and  the  crown  domains,  had  destroyed  almost  all 
the  capital  which  could  be  employed  in  its  purchase. 
Sales  to  any  considerable  extent  were  thus  totally  out 
of  the  question,  the  more  especially  as  the  estates  thos 
brought  all  at  once  to  sale,  consisted  in  great  part  of 
sumptuous  palaces,  woods,  parks,  and  other  domains, 
in  circumstances,  of  all  others,  the  worst  adapted 
for  a  division  among  the  industrial  classes.     It  was 
not  a  few  capitals  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers  which 
had  escaped  the  general  wreck,  that  could  produce 
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any  impression  on  such  immense  possessions.     The  chaP; 
difficulty,  in  truth,   was  inextricable ;  no  sales  to     ^^^' 


any  extent  went  on  :  the  assignats  were  continually    17^- 
increasing  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  government,  jj^^*^;^2Y2. 
and  at  length  it  was  got  over,  as  will  appear  in  the.'^h.  vii. 
sequel,  by  forced  means,  and  the  proclamation  of  aMig.u.4a8. 
national  bankruptcy  of  the  very  worst  kindJ 

But  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  soon 
drawn  to  evils  of  a  still  more  pressing  kind.     The  Dreadful 
abolition  of  the  maximum  and  of  the  forced  requisi-Pari^from 
tions,  had  deprived  government  of  its  violent  means J^®*''^*** 
of  feeding  the  citizens,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  re- 
shock  which  these  tyrannical  proceedings  had  given  *^"**^^*°"** 
to  industry,  the  usual  sources  of  supply  were  almost 
dried  up.      The  consequence  was   a   most   severe 
scarcity  of  every  kind  of  provisions,  which  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1/94-5, 
and  at  length,  in  March  1795,  reached-  the  most 
alarming  height.     To  the  natural  evils  of  famine 
were  superadded  the  horrors  of  a  winter  of  uncom- 
mon severity,  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  in 
Europe  for  a  hundred  years.     The  roads,  covered 
with  ice,  were  impassable  for  carriages  ;  the  canals 
were  frozen  up;  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
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CHAP,  zines  was  diminished  to  one-half,   or  a  pound  of 

bread  a-day  for  each  person  above   the  working 

1795.    classes,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  to  those  actually 
engaged  in  labour. 

At  this  rate,  there  was  daily  distributed  to  the 
Miserable  636,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  eighteen  hundred 
OTiferinn  *^^  ninety-sevon  sacks  of  flour.     But  small  as  this 
of  the       quantity  was,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  reduce 
it  still  further ;   and  at  length,  for  several  weeks, 
each  citizen  received  only  two  ounces  of  black  and 
coarse  bread  a-day.     Small  as  this  pittance  was,  it 
could  be  obtained  only  by  soliciting  tickets  from  the 
committees  of  government,  and  after  waiting  at  the 
doors  of  the  bakers  from  eleven  at  night  till  seven 
in  the  morning,  during  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  win- 
ter.   The  citizens  of  Paris  were  for  months  reduced 
iHigtPari  t^  ^he  horrors  of  a  besieged  town ;  numbers  perish- 
261^^'^^  of  famine,  and  many  owed  their  existence  to  the 
▼ii.  246,     kindness  of  some  friend  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
xii.191, '  troduction  of  the  potato,  which  already  began  to 
193.  Deux  assuage  this  artificial,  as  it  has  so  often  since  done 
24, 26.      the  most  severe  natural  scarcities.* 

The  abolition  of  the  maximum^  of  the  requisi- 
Enormous  *^^"s>  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  forccd  mcthods  of  procuring 
deprecia-  supplies,  produccd,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
value  of  a  most  violent  reaction  on  the  price  of  every  article 
nats^nd"  ^^  cousumptiou,  and,  by  consequence,  on  the  value 
public  des- of  the  assiguats.     Foreiffn  commerce  haviner  beffun 

pair  in  con-  ,  .ti  •  nt-r^.  oo 

•equence.  to  rcvivc  With  the  ccssatiou  of  the  Iteign  of  Terror, 
sales  being  no  longer  forced,  the  assignat  was  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  currency  of  other  countries, 
and  its  enormous  inferiority  precipitated  still  further 
its  fall.  The  rapidity  of  its  decline  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous speculations  on  the  exchange  of  Paris ;  and 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  famine, 
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were  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  fortunes  made  out  chap. 
of  the  misery  which  they  endured.     Government,     ^^^ 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  had    1795. 
no  other  resource  but  to  increase  the  issue  of  assign 
nats  for  the  purchase  of  provisions ;  three  milliards 
more  of  francs  (L.  120,000,000)  were  issued  for  this 
necessary  purpose,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
paper  money  fell  almost  to  nothing.    Bread  was  ex* 
posed  for  sale  at  twenty-two  francs  the  pound,  and 
what  formerly  cost  lOOfrancs,  was  now  raised  to4000. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  depreciation  became 
such,  that  28,000  francs  in  paper  were  exchanged 
for  a  louis  d'or,  and  a  dinner  for  five  or  six  persons 
cost  60,000  francs,  in  assignats.    A  kind  of  despair 
seized  every  mind  at  sucb  prodigious  and  apparent- ^^^*V^j^ 
ly  interminable  losses,  and  it  was  the  force  of  thisDeuxAmU, 
feeling  which  produced  the  great  revolts  already  xh!  vU. 
mentioned,  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Lac' ^i* 
Thermidorians,  and  restored  the  whole  forced  sys«40. 
tem  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.^ 

The  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  led  to  several 
laws  which  powerfully  tended  to  diminish  the  de-^Changetia 
structive  ascendency  of  the  people  in  the  govern^  j^e  and 


ment.     The  National  Guards  were  reorganized  on'^^ly^^^'^ 
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CHAP,  inducement  to  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  assem- 
^^^*   .ble  at  these  great  centres  of  democratic  power.  The 


1795.  churches  were  restored  to  the  anxious  wishes  of  the 
Catholics,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  main- 
tain them  themselves ;  the  first  symptom  of  a  return 
to  religious  feeling  in  that  infidel  age. 

All  the  evils,  the  necessary  result  of  an  excessive 
Vain  mea.  and  forccd  paper  circulation,  went  on  increasing 
go7epn-  *  after  the  government,  which  had  returned  to  mode- 
Trrelt^the  ^^^^  mcasurcs,  wcrc  installed  in  power.   Subsistence 
•^ii-         was  constantly  wanting  in  the  great  towns ;  the  trea^ 
sury  was  empty  of  all  but  assignats  j  the  great  bulk 
of  the  national  domains  remained  unsold  ;  the  tran- 
sactions, debts,  and  properties  of  individuals  were 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion.     Sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  for  those  who  were 
paid  in  the  government  paper,  the  Directory  adopted 
a  scale  by  which  the  assignats  were  taken  as  worth 
a  fifth  of  their  nominal  value ;  but  this  was  an  in- 
considerable relief,  as  they  had  fallen  to  a  hundred- 
and-fiftieth  part  of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  been 
originally  issued.     The  consequence  of  this  exces- 
sive depreciation  in  a  paper  which  was  still  a  legal 
tender,  was,   that  the   whole  debts   of  individuals 
were  extinguished  by  a  payment  worth  nothing; 
that  the  income  of  the  fundholders  was  annihilated; 
and  the  state  itself,  compelled  to  receive  its  own 
paper  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  found  the  treasury 
Amfs^^xif.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  m2LSS  of  sterile  assignats.      But  for 
28, 29.      the  half  of  the  land-tax,  which  was   received  in 

Uist.  Pari.  1  •    J        i 

xxxvii.i2,  kind,  the  government  would  have  been  literally 
sl^^'uc!^'^*^^^"*  *^®  means  either  of  feeding  Paris  or  the 
xiii.  32^  36.' armies.^ 

Hitherto  the  reaction  had  been  in  favour  of  con- 
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stitutional  and  moderate  measures ;   but  the  last  chap. 
great  victory  over  the  Jacobins  revived  the  hopes  of.  ^^^' 


the  Royalists.     The  emigrants  and  the  clergy  had    1795. 
returned  in  great  numbers  si#ce  the  repeal  of  the  Further 
severe  laws  passed  against  them  during  the  Reign  PJ^^^Jj^'^^^ 
of  Terror,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  incline  themeasures, 
public  mind  to  a  moderate  and  constitutional  mo-tk>nofthe 
narchy.      The  horror   excited  by  the  sanguinary ^^^J^]^ 
proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  was  so  strong  and  uni- Tribunal 
versal,  that  the  reaction  naturally  was  in  favour  of 
a  Royalist  government.     The  recent  successes  of 
the  Troupe  Dor^,  who  formed  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Paris,  had  awakened  in  them  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps^  and  prepared  the  great  and  inert 
body  of  the  people  to  follow  a  banner  which  had  so 
uniformly  led  to  victory.     So  strong  was  the  feeling 
at  that  period  from  recent  and  grievous  experience 
of  the  dangers  of  popular  tumults,  that  after  the  dis- 
arming of  the  Faubourgs,  several  sections  made  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  artillery  to  the  govern- 
ment.    A  large  body  of  troops  of  the  line  were 
brought  to  Paris,   and  encamped  in   the  plain  of 
Sablons;  and  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly  were 
closed  except  to  perEons  having  tickets  of  admission. 
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CHAP,  cious  institution,    of  which,  since  the  Council  of 
^^^   .Blood  established  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low 


1795.    Countries,  the  history  of  tribunals,  instruments  of 
injustice,  has  preserfed  the  remembrance/* 

During  this   revolution   of  public   opinion,  the 
FormaUon  Convention  were   en^a^ed  in   the  formation  of  a 

of  a  new  •     . 

oonstitu-  Constitution.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  cu- 
^^  rious  and  instructive  to  contemplate  the  altered  doc- 
trines w^hich  prevailed  after  the  consequences  of 
popular  government  had  been  -  experienced,  and 
how  generally  men  reverted  to  those  principles 
which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
were  stigmatized  as  slavish  and  disgraceful.  Boissy 
d'Anglas  was  chosen  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
form  of  the  Constitution;  his  memoir  contains  much 
important  truth,  which  preceding  events  had  forced 
upon  the  observation  of  mankind.  "  Hitherto," 
said  he,  "  the  eflfiorts  of  France  have  been  solely  di» 
rected  to  destroy ;  at  present,  when  we  are  neither 
silenced  by  the  oppression  of  tyrants,  nor  intimida- 
ted by  the  cries  of  demagogues,  we  must  turn  to  our 
advantage  the  crimes  of  the  monarchy,  the  errors 
of  the  Assembly,  the  horrors  of  the  Decemviral 
tyranny,  the  calamities  of  anarchy.  Absolute  equa- 
lity is  a  chimera  ;  virtue,  talents,  physical  or  intel- 
lectual powers,  are  not  equally  distributed  by  nature. 
Property  alone  attaches  the  citizen  to  his  country  \ 
all  who  are  to  have  any  share  in  the  legislature 
should  be  possessed  of  some  independent  income* 
All  Frenchmen  are  citizens ;  but  the  state  of  do- 
mestic service,  pauperism,  or  the  non-payment  of 
taxes,  forbid  the  great  majority  from  exercising 
their  rights.  The  Executive  government  requires 
a  central  position,  a  disposable  force,  a  display  cal- 
culated to  strike  the  vulgan     The  people  should 
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never  be  permitted  to  deliberate  indiscriminately  on  chap. 
public  aflFairs;  a  populace  constantly  deliberating.  ^^^ 


rapidly  perishes  by  misery  and  disorder  j  the  laws^  1*^95. 
should  never  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of de  Bo?^y 
the  multitude."  Such  were  the  principles  nltimate-^^^"/^'_ 
ly  adopted  by  the  Revolutionary  Assembly  of  France,  s^itution. 
In  a  few  years,  centuries  of  experience  had  been  272, 273. 
acquired.'  ^^^^^^^ 

If  such  was  the  language  of  the  Convention,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  much  more  powerful  General 
was  the  reaction  among  the  middle  classes  of  theme^^t^of' 
people.     The  National  Guard,   and  the  Jeunesse^^!^^?^^^^ 

Vfc        '  !•  ^      r\        •  1  1     principles 

JDoree  of  several  Sections,  were  become  openly  from  the 
Royalists  ;  they  wore  the  green  and  black  uniform ex^j^rfence. 
which  distinguished  the  Chouans  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces }  the  Reveil  du  Peuple  was  beginning  to 
awaken  the  dormant,  not  extinguished,  loyalty  of 
the  French  character.  The  name  of  Terrorist  had 
become  the  signal  for  proscriptions  as  perilous  in 
many  places  as  that  of  Aristocrat  had  formerly  been. 
In  the  south,  especially,  the  reaction  was  terrible. 
Bands,  bearing  the  names  of  the  ^^  Companies  of 
Jesus,"  and  the  "  Companies  of  the  Sun,"  traversed 
the  country,  executing  the  most  dreadful  reprisals 
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CHAP,  infuriated  mob,  and  the  unhappy  inmates  all  perished 

XIX.    j^  ^^  flames.     The  people,  exasperated  with  the 

1795.   blood  which  had  been  shed  by  the  revolutionary 

party,  were  insatiable  in  their  vengeance;  they  in- 

^Deux      yoked  the  name  of  a  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  when 

^'^^^**^' retaliating    on   their   professors;    and   while  eom- 

HUt.  Pari,  mitting  murder  themselves,  exclaimed,  with  every 

Si.^Uc. 'stroke,  **Die,  assassins  1'*  History  must  equally  con- 

Mi  ^i\^'    ^^^^  such  horrors  by  whomsoever  committed ;  but 

£82.  Pre- it  must  rcscrve  its  severest  censure  for  those  by  whom 

73°'       '  they  wcre^rst  perpetrated,* 

Many  innocent  persons  perished,  as  in  all  popular 
Generous  tumults,  during  thoso  bloody  days.     The  two  sons  of 
the"^  ouV^  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and 
Duke  of    the  Count  Beaujolais,  were  confined  in  the  Fort  of 
sonsrand  St  John  at  Marseilles,  where  they  had  been  forgot 
shoinTo''^  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.     On  the  6th  June,  a 
the  Jaco-  terrible  noise  round  the  fort  announced  the  approach 
"^*'        of  the  frantic  multitude.     The  cries  of  the  victims 
in  the  adjoining  cells  too  soon  informed  them  of  the 
danger  which  they  ran;  Royalists  and  Jacobins  were 
indiscriminately  murdered  by  the  bloody  assassins. 
Isnard  and  Cardroi  at  length  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacres,  but  not  before  eighty  persons  had  been 
murdered.     The  former,  though  he  strove  to  mode- 
rate the  savage  measures  of  the  Royalists,  increased 
their  fury  by  the  fearful  energy  of  his  language. 
**  We  want  arms,"  said  the  young  men  who  were 
marching  against  the  Jacobins  of  Toulon.    "  Take,** 
said  he,  '*  the  bones  of  your  fathers  to  march  against 
their  murderers.**     The  fate  of  these  young  Princes 
was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.   Some  months 
afterwards  they  formed  a  plan  of  escape;  but  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  in  descending  the  wall  of  the 
fort,  broke  his  leg,  was  seized,  and  reconducted  to 
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prison.     He  consoled  himself  for  his  failure  by  the  chap, 
thoughts  that  his  brother  had  succeeded,  when  he. 


beheld  him  re-enter  the  cell,  and  fall  upon  his  neck.    ^*^^ 
Escaped  from  danger,  and  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing on  board  a  vessel  destined  for  America,  he  had 
beard  of  the  misfortune  of  his  brother,  and,  unable 
to  endure  freedom  without  him,  he  had  returned  to 
prison  to  share  his  fate.     They  were  both  subse- 
quently liberated,  and  reached  America;  but  they 
soon  died,  the  victims  of  a  long  and  severe  captivity 
of  four  years.     During  the  predominance  of  these 
principles,  upwards  of  eighty  Jacobins  were  denoun- 
ced in  the  Convention,  and  escaped  execution  only 
by  secreting  themselves  in  different  parts  of  France. 
The  only  secure  asylum  which  they  found  was  in  the 
houses  of  the  Royalists,  whom,  during  the  days  of 
their  power,  they  had  saved  from  the  scafpbld.     Not 
one  was  betrayed  by  those  to  whom  they  fled.     So 
predominant  was  the  influence  of  the  Girondists,  that 
Louvet  obtained  a  decree,  ordering  an  expiatory  fSte 
for  the  victims  of  31st  May.     None  of  the  Thermi-gJ^^ire' 
dorians  ventured  to  resist  the  proposal,  though  many23i.  Deux 
amongst  them  had  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  44, 49. 
decree  to  their  fate.* 
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CHAP,  threatened  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall;  the 
^'  .surgeon,  Naulin,  interfered  to  prevent  him,  and  the 


1795.    unhappy  child  next  day  presented  him   with  two 
pears,  which  had  been  given  him  for  his  supper  the 
preceding  evening,  lamenting,    at  the   same  time, 
that  he  had  no  other  means  of  testifying  his  grati- 
tude.    Simon  and  Hebert  had  put  him  to  the  tor- 
ture, to  extract  from  him  an  avowal  of  crimes  con- 
nected with  his  mother,  which  he  was  too  young  to 
understand ;  after  that  cruel  day,  he  almost  always 
preserved  silence,  lest  his  words  should  prove  fatAl 
to  some  of  his  relations.    'This  resolution,  and  the 
closeness  of  his  confinement,  soon  preyed  upon  his 
health.     In  February  1795,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  visited  by  three  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  General  Safety ;  they  found  him  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  making  castles  of  cards.   They  addressed 
to  him  the  words  of  kindness,  but  could  not  obtain 
any  answer.   In  May,  the  state  of  his  health  became 
so  alarming,  that  the  celebrated  surgeon  Dessault 
was  directed  by  the  Convention  to  visit  him;  his 
generous  attentions  assuaged  the  sufferings  of  his 
latter  days,  but  could  not  prolong  his  life.     The 
public  sympathy  was  so  strongly  excited  by  this 
event,  that  it  induced  the  Assembly  to  consent  to 
the  freedom  of  the  remaining  child  of  Louis  XVI. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was 
liberated  from  the  Temple,  and  exchanged  for  the 
four  Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  whom  Du- 
mourier  had  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians.^     She 
J  i^c   *•    ^^  owed  her  life,  during  the  ascendency  of  Kobes- 
Iss'  D^'  pierre,  to  a  project  which  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind, 
Amis,xiv.  of  marrying  that  unhappy  princess,  and  thus  uniting 
' "'    ^'  in  his  person  the  Revolutionary  and  Royalist  parties.** 
*  '*  Dans  ces  terns  que  cette  jeone  infortun^  n*avait  da  son  salut  qa*i 
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Th^  fatd  of  La  Fayette,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  chap. 
other  eminent  men  who  were  detained  in  the  Aus-     ^^^' 
trian  prisons,  since  their  defection  from  the  armies    1795, 
of  France,    at  this  time  excited   the   most  ardent  Continued 
sympathy  both  in  France  and  England.     They  had^L^^*'^ 
been  rigorously  guarded  since  their  captiyity  in  the  J*r"®'^^ 
fortress  of  Olmutz:  and  the  humane  in  every  part fai  interest 
of  the  world  beheld  with  regret  men  who  had  volun-haif. 
tarily  delivered  themselves  up  to  avoid  the  excesses 
of  a  sanguinary  faction,  treated  with  more  severity 
than  prisoners  of  war.    Mr  Fox  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  British  government  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf;  the  reply  of  Mr  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
Commons  equalled  the  speech  of  his  eloquent  rival. 
His  wife  and  daughters,  finding  all  attempts  at  his 
deliverance  ineflfectual,  generously  resolved  to  share 
his  captivity;  and  they  remained  in  confinement 
with  him  at  Olmutz,  till  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
in    1796   compelled   the   Austrian   government  to 
consent  to  their  liberation.    His  imprisonment,  how- 
ever tedious,  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  his 
life ;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  in  France  he  could 
have  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  escaped  the 
multitude    which    he    had    roused    to    revolution,  ^  ^ 
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CHAP,  turning  long-established  institutions.     But  the  con- 
^^^  .stitution  of  1795  was  very  different  from  those  which 


1795.  had  preceded  it,  and  gave  striking  proof  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  public  mind  on  the  state  of 
political  affairs.  Experience  had  now  taught  all 
classes  that  the  chimera  of  perfect  equality  could 
not  be  attained ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  political  rights ;  that  the 
contests  of  factions  terminate,  if  the  people  are  vic- 
torious, in  the  supremacy  of  the  most  depraved. 
The  constitution  which  was  framed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  sentiments  differed  widely  both  from 
that  struck  out  during  the  glowing  fervour  of  1789,  or 
the  democratic  transports  of  1 793.  The  ruinous  error 
was  now  acknowledged  of  uniting  the  whole  legislative 
powers  in  one  Assembly,  and  enacting  the  most  im- 
portant laws,  without  the  intervention  of  any  time 
to  deliberate  on  their  tendency,  or  recover  from  the 
excitement  under  which  they  may  have  originated. 
Guided  by  experience,  France  reversed  its  former 
judgment  on  the  union  of  the  orders  in  1789,  which 
had  brought  about  the  Revolution.  The  legislative 
power,  therefore,  was  divided  into  two  Councils, 
that  of  the  Five  Hundred^  and  that  of  the  Ancients. 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  entrusted  with 
the  sole  right  of  originating  laws ;  that  of  the  An- 
cients with  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting  them ; 
,  Mj  ••  *"^  t^  ensure  the  prudent  discharge  of  this  duty,  no 
885.  Toiii.  person  could  be  a  member  of  it  till  he  had  reached 
Th^iti.  13.  ^^^  *^®  ^f  f^^^J  years.  No  bill  could  pass  till  after 
Hist.  ParL  ii  jj^d  been  three  times  read,  with  an  interval  be- 

XXXVI.  485, 

600.         tween  each  reading  of  at  least  five  days.* 

The  executive  power,  instead  of  being  vested  as 
heretofore  in  two  committees,  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Five  Directors,  nominated  by  the  Coimcil 
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of  Five  Hundred,  approved  by  that  of  the  Ancients*  chap. 
They  were  liable  to  be  impeached  for  their  miscon.__31El 


duct  by  the  Councils.     Each  individual  was  by  ro-    1795. 
tation  to  be  President  during  three  months;  and  The  con- 
every  year  a  fifth  new  Director  was  to  be  chosen  in**^*"^!^^'* 
lieu  of  one  who  was  bound  to  retire.     The  Direc- i^irectorj. 
tory  thus  constituted  had  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
army  and  finances,  the  appointment  of  public  func- 
tionaries,  and  the  management  of  all  public  ne* 
gotiations.     They  were  lodged  during  the  period  of 
their  oflScial  duty  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  attended  by  a  guard  of  honour.     The  privilege 
of  electing  members  for  the  legislature  was  taken 
away  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  con- 
fined to  the  colleges  of  delegates.     Their  meetings  igj^p^^j^ 
were  called  the  Primary  Assemblies ;  and,  in  ^^der"*^*^ 
to  ensure  the  influence  of  the  middle  ranks,  the  per-Mig.  k. 
sons  elected  by  the  Primary  Assemblies  were  them-  Th.'  v  h.* 
selves  the  electors  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  }^»^  ^^• 
All  popular  societies  were  interdicted,  and  the  press 399. 
declared  absolutely  free.^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  this  constitu- 
tion, so  cautiously  framed  to  exclude  the  direct  in- Reflections 
fluence  of  the  people,  and  curb  the  excesses  of  popular ^"j^*^^!^^^ 
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CHAP,  upon  the  power  of  the  people  were  the  work  of  their 
^^'   .own  delegates,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  during 


1795.  a  period  of  unexampled  public  excitation,  whose 
proceedings  had  been  marked  by  a  more  violent  love 
of  freedom  than  any  that  ever  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  Nothing  can  speak  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  people, 
as  the  work  of  the  representatives  whom  they  had 
themselves  chosen,  without  exception,  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  vehement  excitement,  to  con- 
firm their  power. 

The  formation  of  this  constitution,  and  its  discus- 
Gremt  agi-siou  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  to  which  it  was 
plris,  Mid  submitted  for  consideration,  excited  the  most  violent 
t^hrougi^.   agitation  throughout  France.     Paris,  as  usual,  took 

out  Fnmce  f     ,       ,        t      ^  •    i  •  -  i 

at  these     the  lead.     Its  forty-eight  sections  were  incessantly 
changes,    assembled,  and  the  public  effervescence  resembled 
that  of  1789.     This  was  brought  to  its  height  by  a 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  two-third*  ol 
the  present  Convention  should  form  a  part  of  the 
new  legislature,  and  that  the  electors  should  only  fill 
up  the  remaining  part.     The  citizens  beheld  with 
horror  so  large  a  proportion  of  a  body,  whose  pro- 
ceedings had  deluged  France  with  blood,  still  des- 
,  Deiib.de  *^i°®^  '^  reign  over  them.     To  accept  the  constitu- 
rAssem-    lion,  and  reject  this  decree,  seemed  the  only  way  of 
de^Le^N*  getting  free  from  their  domination.     The  Thernii- 
g^jf^'^'J'gg  dorian  party  had  been  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Hist.  ParL  Committee  of  Eleven^  to  whom  the  formation  of  the 
20, 21.      new  constitution  was  entrusted,  and  in  revenge  they 
J27^328,  joined  the  assemblies  of  those  who  sought  to  coun- 
vr  16^19  ^^^^^^  *^^^^  ambition.    The  focus  of  the  effervescence 
Mig.  ii!    *  was  the  section  Lepelletier,  formerly  known  by  the 
^;  ^'  name  of  that  of  the  FiUes  de  St  Thomas,  the  richest 
402,403.  i^nd  most  powerful  in  Paris,*  which,  through  all  the 
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changes  of  the  Revolution,  had  steadily  adhered  to    chap. 
Royalist  principles.  ^^^ 


The  Royalist  Committees  of  Paris,  of  which  Le    ^^^^' 
Maitre  was  the  known  agent,  which  had  still  existed  Coalition 
through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  finding  ?^^^^" 
matters  brought  to  this  crisis,  coalesced  with  the8ect;on8<)f 
journals  and  the  leaders  of  the  sections.  They  openly  Guard, 
accused  the  Convention  of  attempting  to  perpetuate 
their  power,  and  of  aiming  at  usurping  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.     The  orators  of  the  sections 
said  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  "  Deserve  our 
choice,  do  not  seek  to  command  it ;  you  have  exer- 
cised an  authority  without  bounds  ;  you  have  united 
in  yourselves  all  the  powers — those  of  making  laws, 
of  revising  them,  of  changing  them,  of  executing 
them.     Recollect  how  fatal  military  despotism  was 
to  the  Roman  republic."    The  press  of  Paris  teemed 
with  pamphlets,  inveighing  against  the  ambitious  *^|^*j]f 2^* 
views  of  the  legislature  ;   and  the  efforts  of  the  sec- 27. 
tions  were  incessant  to  defeat  their  projects.     The  404.  TouL 
agitation  of  1789  was  renewed,  but  it  was  all  now^^^^^;?^ 
on  the  other  side;  the  object  now  was,  not  to  re- 20, 22, 28. 
strain  the  tyranny  of  the  court,  but  repress  the  am-  389. 
bition  of  the  delegates  of  the  people.* 
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CHAP,  pierre.     The  Convention  has  done  nothing  hut  de- 
^^^  .stroy  :  shall  we  now  entrust  it  with  the  work  of  cod- 


1795.  servation  ?  What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mon- 
strous coalition  between  the  proscribers  and  the  pro- 
scribed ?  Irreconcilable  enemies  to  each  other,  they 
have  only  entered  into  this  semblance  of  alliance  m 
order  to  resist  those  who  hate  them — ^that  is,  every 
man  in  France.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  have  forced 
upon  them  those  acts  of  tardy  humanity  on  which 
they  now  rely  as  a  veil  to  theirmonstrous  proceedings. 
But  for  our  warm  representations,  the  members  hon 
la  lot  would  still  have  been  wandering  in  exile,  the 
seventy-three  deputies  still  languishing  in  prison. 
Who  but  ourselves  formed  the  faithful  guard  who 
saved  them  from  the  terrible  Faubourgs,  to  whom  they 
had  basely  yielded  their  best  members  on  the  Slst 
May  ?  They  now  call  upon  us  to  select  among  its 
ranks  those  who  should  continue  members,  and  form 
the  two-thirds  of  the  new  Assembly.  Can  two-thirds 
of  the  Convention  be  found  who  are  not  stained  with 
blood  ?  Can  we  ever  forget  that  many  of  its  basest 
acts  passed  unanimouslj/y  and  that  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  concurred  in  a  vote  which  will 
bean  eternal  subject  of  mourning  to  France?  Shall  we 
admit  a  majority  of  regicides  into  the  new  assembly, 
entrust  our  liberty  to  cowards,  our  fortunes  to  the 
authors  of  so  many  acts  of  rapine,  our  lives  to  mur- 
derers ?  The  Convention  is  only  strong  because  it 
mixes  up  its  crimes  with  the  glories  of  our  armies; 
let  us  separate  them  ;  let  us  leave  the  Convention  its 

» i^  XV  ®^°®»  ^°^  ^^^  soldiers  their  triumphs,  and  the  world 

406,409.*  will  speedily  do  justice  to  both."  * 

Such  discourses,  incessantly  repeated  from  the  tri* 
bunes  of  forty-eight  sections,  violently  shook  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  capital.     To  give  greater  pubUcity 
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to  their  opinions,  the  orators  repeated  the  same  cttap. 
sentiments  in  addresses  at  the  har  of  the  Assembly,.   ^^^ 


which   were  immediately  circulated  with   rapidity    ^'^^^• 
through  the  departments.    The  effervescence  in  the  Extreme 
south  was  at  its  height ;  many  important  cities  and'fp*'^?^ 
departments  seemed  already  disposed  to  imitate  the 
sections  of  the  metropolis.    The  cities  of  Dreux  and 
Chartres  warmly  seconded  their  wishes ;  the  sec- 
tions of  Orleans  sent  the  following  message: — "Pri- 
mary  assemblies  of  Paris,  Orleans  is  at  your  side,  it 
advances  on  the  same  line  ;  let  your  cry  be  resist- 
ance to  oppression,  hatred  to  usurpers,  and  we  will 
second  you.**     The  National  Guard  of  Paris  shared 
in  the  general  excitation.     The  troops  of  the  Jeu- 
nesse  Dor^e  had  inspired  its  members  with  part  of 
their   own   exultation   of  feeling,    and  diminished 
much  of  their  wonted  timidity.     Resistance  to  the 
tyrant  was  openly  spoken  of;  the  Convention  com-'Hist.Pari. 
pared  to  the  Long  Parliament  which  shed  the  blood  34.^  Lac/ 
of  Charles  I.  j  and  the  assistance  of  a  Monk  ar-^Jj^lf 
dently  looked  for  to  consummate  the  work  of  resto-22, 23. 
ration.^ 

Surrounded  by  so  many  dangers,  the  Convention 
did  not  abate  of  its  former  energy.     They  had  lostConyen- 

tioTi  throw 
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CHAP,  strangers  to  the  horrors  which  had   alienated  so 
^^^  .large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Paris  from  the  Re- 


1795.  volution,  eagerly  supported  a  constitution  which 
promised  to  continue  the  regime  under  which  they 
had  risen  to  the  stations  they  now  enjoyed.  A  hody 
of  five  thousand  regular  troops  were  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  their  adhesion 
» Lac.  xii.  eaffcrly  announced  to  the  citizens.     The  Conven- 

414  416.      • 

Th.'Tiu.  tion  called  to  their  support  the  Prsetorian  Guards; 
Miff^rl.  *^^y  ^^^^^  thought  how  soon  they  were  to  recei?e 
8W-         from  them  a  master.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  not  only  the  armies,  but  a 
Sections    large  majority  of  the  departments  had  accepted  the 
resoire  to  Constitution.     The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  however, 
revolt,      accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  all  public  measures, 
were  not  discouraged ;  the  Section  Lepelletier  una- 
Oct.  2.      nimously  passed  a  resolution,  *'  That  the  powers  of 
every  constituted  authority  ceased  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  people;"  and  aprovisional government, un- 
der the  name  of  a  Central  Committee,  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  its  leaders.   A  majority  of  the 
Sections  adopted  their  resolution,  which  was  imme- 
diately annulled  by  the  Convention,  and  their  decree 
was,  in  its  turn,  reversed  by  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Electors.  The  contest  now  became  open  between  the 
Sections  and  the  Legislature  ;  the  former  separated 
the  constitution  from  the  decrees,  ordaining  the  re- 
Oct.  3.      election  of  two-thirds  of  the  old  Assembly ;  they  ac- 
xxxvii."*cepted  the  former,  and  rejected  the  latter.     On  the 
Mig^n.     ^^  October,  (11th  Vendemiaire,)  it  was  resolved  by 
390, 391.  the  Sections,  that  the  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
416.'  Th.  should  be  assembled  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  under 
^i'^^igf;  protection  of  the  National  Guard;  and  on  the  3d 
u  36^*'"''*  ^^^y  ^^^^^  conducted  there  by  an  armed  force  of  chas- 
--     '     seurs  and  grenadiers."   The  dangers  of  an  insurrec- 
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Hon  acfainst  a  government  having  at  its  cominand  chap. 
the  military  force  of  France,  was  apparent;  but  the.  ^^^' 


enthusiasm  of  the  moment  overbalanced  all  other    ^795. 
considerations. 

On  the  one  side  it  was  urged,  **Are  we  about  to 
consecrate,  by  our  example,  that  odious  principle  of MeeUng  of 
insurrections  which  so  many  bloody  days  have  ren-JJj^®J^J^^ 
dered  odious?     Our  enemies  alone  are  skilled  inj*'^^'* 
revolt;  the  art  of  exciting  them  is  unknown  to  us.  when  re- 
The  multitude  is  indifferent  to  our  cause ;  deprived  J^^^^i** 
of  their  aid,  how  can  we  face  the  government?  If  they*^'^ 
join  our  ranks,  how  shall  we  restrain  their  sangui- 
nary excesses  ?     Should  we  prove  victorious,  what 
dynasty  shall  we  establish?     What  chiefs  can  we 
present  to  the  armies?     Is  there  not  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  success  would  only  revive  divisions 
now  happily  forgotten,  and  give  our  enemies  the 
means  of  profiting  by  our  discord?"     But  to  this  it 
was  replied, — "Honour  forbids  us  to  recede;  duty 
calls  upon  us  to  restore  freedom  to  our  country,  his 
throne  to  our  monarch.     We  may  now,  by  seizing 
the  decisive  moment,  accomplish  that  which  former 
patriots  sought  in  vain  to  achieve.     The  9th  Ther- 
midor  only  destroyed  a  tyrant;  now  tyranny  itself  is 
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CHAP,  unanimously  resolved  upon  resistance.  The  National 
^^^-    Guard  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men;  but 
1795.   it  ^ag  totally  destitute  of  artillery;  the  Sections  hav- 
ing, in  the  belief  that  they  were  no  further  required, 
delivered  up  the  pieces  with  which  they  had  been 
furnished  in  1789,  upon  the  final  disarming  of  the 
insurgent  Faubourgs.    Their  want  was  now  severely 
felt,  as  the  Convention  had  fifty  pieces  at  their  com- 
mand, stationed  at  Sablons  near  Paris,  whose  terrible 
efficacy  had  been  abundantly  proved  on  the  lOth 
August;  and  the  cannoniers  who  were  to  serve  them 
were  the  same  who  had  broken  the  lines  of  PriDce 
Cobourg.     The  National  Guard  hoped,  by  a  rapid 
» Lac.  xU.  advance,  to  capture  this  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
891, 419.  Qj^^  then  the  victory  was  secure.* 

The  leaders  of  the  Convention,  on  their  side,  were 

Mewi^  not  idle.     In  the  evening  of  the  3d  October,  (llth 

Tention.    Veudemiaire,)  a  decree  was  passed,  ordering  the  im- 

S^Jj^^^^^mediate  dissolution  of  the  electoral  bodies  in  Paris, 

appoint-    Q^^  embodying  into  a  regiment  fifteen  hundred  of 

Napoleon,  the  Jacobius,  many  of  whom  were  liberated  from  the 

^'*  ^'     prisons  for  that  especial  purpose.     These  measures 

brought  matters  to  a  crisis  between  the  sections  and 

the  government.     This  decree  was  openly  resisted, 

and  the  National  Guard  having  assembled  in  force 

to  protect  the  electors  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  the 

Convention  ordered  the  military  to  dispossess  them. 

General  Menou  was  appointed  commander  of  the 

armed  force,  and  he  advanced  with  the  troops  of 

the  line  to  surround  the  Convent  des  Filles  de  St 

Thomas,  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  where  the 

Section  Lepelletier  was  assembled.  Menou,  however, 

had  not  the  decision  requisite  for  success  in  civil 

contests.     Instead  of  attacking  the  insurgents,  he 

.entered  into  a  negotiation  with  them,  and  retired  in 
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the  evening  without  having  effected  any  thing.     His  chap. 
failure  gave  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory  to  the_^??L_ 
sections,  and  the  National  Guard  mustered  in  greater    l*^^^* 
strength  than  ever,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  Con- 
vention at  its  place  of  assembly  on  the  following 
day.     Informed  of  this  failure,  and  the  dangerous 
fermentation  which  it  had  produced  in  Paris,  the 
Convention,  at  eleven  at  night,  dismissed  General 'Hist.Pari. 
Menou,  arid  gave  the  command  of  the  armed  force,  sl^MigAi 
with  unlimited  powers,  to  General  Barras.     He  im-^^'  3i>2. 
mediately  demanded  the  assistance,  as   second  in  421,' 434. 
command,  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  who  had  35^' 39"' 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the^®^*^™*» 
war  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  385. 

This  young  officer  was  immediately  introduced  to 
the   Committee.     His  manner  was  timid  and  em- 
barrassed; the  career  of  public  life  was  as  yet  new ;  His  deci- 
but  his  clear  and  distinct  opinions,  the  energy  audfj^^°|^*' 
force  of  his  language,  already  indicated  the  powers8®»^j"g<^*»® 
of  his  mind.     By  his  advice  the  powerful  train  of 
artillery  in  the  plains  of  Sablons,  consisting  of  fifty 
pieces,  was  immediately  brought  by  a  lieutenant, 
afterwards  well  known  in  military  annals,  named 
MuRAT,  to  the  capital,  and  disposed  in  such  a  posi- 
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CHAP,  crtions  to  inspire  the  troops  with  confidence:  he 
^^^    visited  every  post,  inspected  every  battery,  and  spoke 
1795.   to  the  men  with  that  decision  and  confidence  which 
is  so  often  the  prelude  to  victory. 

The  action  was  soon  commenced ;  above  thirty 

Combat    thousand  men,  under  Generals  Danican  andDuhoux, 

Tmieries.  surroundcd  the  little  army  of  six  thousand,  who,  with 

SfS^-*"'  this  powerful  artillery,  defended  the  seat  of  the  legis- 

Uons.       lature.     The  combat  began  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  at 

half-past  four ;  the  grenadiers,  placed  on  the  Church 

of  St  Roch,  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the  canno- 

niers  of  the  Convention,  who  replied  by  a  discharge 

of  grape-shot,  which  swept  destruction  through  the 

serried  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  which  occupied 

the  Rue  St  Honor e.     Though  the  insurgents  fought 

with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  the  fire  from 

the  Church  of  St  Roch  was  well  sustained,  nothing 

could  resist  the  murderous  grape-shot  of  the  regular 

soldiers.     Many  of  the  cannoniers  fell  at  their  guns, 

but  the  fire  of  their  pieces  was  not  diminished.  In  a 

few  minutes  the  Rue  St  Honore  was  deserted,  and 

the  flying  columns  carried  confusion  into  the  ranks 

of  the  reserve,  who  were  formed  near  the  Church  of 

the  Filles  de  St  Thomas.     General  Danican  gal- 

loped  off  at  the  first  discharge,  and  never  appeared 

«Hi8t.Pari. again  during  the  day.     Meanwhile,  the  Pont  Neuf 

s"  Deux'  ^^^  carried  by  the  insurgents,  and  a  new  column, 

^ 4'^M**  ^^^  thousand  strong,  advanced  along  the  opposite 

Mig.  H. '  quay  to  the  Tuileries,  to  attack  the  Pont  Royal ; 

h^,^x\t  Napoleon  allowed  them  to  advance  within  twenty 

^'wH^'  yards  of  his  batteries,  and  then  opened  his  fire ;  the 

42/50.     insurgents  stood  three  discharges  without  flinching; 

66%68.'    ^^^  "ot  having  resolution  enough  to  rush  upon  the 

Tsl'^Boi?'  ^^""^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  were  fired,  they  were  ultimately 

1.90,96.    driven  back  in  disorder/  and  by  seven  o'clock  the 

\ 
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victory  of  the  Convention  was  complete  at  all  points,   chap. 
At  nine,  the  troops  of  the  line  carried  the  posts  of. 


the  National  Guard  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the    ■^'^^^• 
following  morning  the  Section  Lepelletier  was  dis- 
armed, and  the  insurgents  every  where  suhmitted. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  last  insurrection  of 
the  people  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  all  the  subse-  EstabUsh- 
quent  changes  were  eflfected  by  the  government,  orj^f^"^^ 
the  armies,  without  their  interference.  The  insur-d««poti«in- 
gents  were  not  the  rabble  or  the  assassins  who  had 
so  long  stained  its  history  with  blood ;  they  were 
the  flower  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  comprising  all 
that  the  Revolution  had  left  that  was  generous,  or 
elevated,  or  noble  in  the  capital.  They  were  over- 
thrown, not  by  the  superior  numbers  or  courage  of 
their  adversaries,  but  by  the  terrible  effect  of  their 
artillery,  by  the  power  of  military  discipline,  and  the 
genius  of  that  youthful  conqueror,  before  whom  all 
the  armies  ofEurope  were  destined  to  falK  The  moral 
strength  of  the  nation  was  all  on  their  side :  but  in 
revolutions,  it  is  seldom  that  moral  strength  proves 
ultimately  victorious;  and  the  examples  of  Caesar  and 
Cromwell  are  not  required  to  show  that  the  natural 
termination  of  civil  strife  is  military  despotism. 
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CHAP,  demned,  and  died  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the 
^^^'    cause  for  which  he  suflfered.      Most  of  the  accu- 
1795.   sed  persons  were  allowed  time  to  escape,  and  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  merely  recorded  against  them; 
,x]^ii.S/many  returned  shortly  after  to  Paris,  and  resumed 
^•'^"- their  place  in  public  affairs.     The  clemency  of  Na- 
xu'441.    poleon  was  early  conspicuous ;  his  counsels,  after  the 
396.'  Hist,  victory,  were  all  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  his  inter- 
^®^®'^^- cession  saved  General  Menou  from  a  military  com- 
390.         mission.^ 

In  the  formation  of  the  Councils  of  Five  Hundred 
Election  ofand  of  the  Ancients,  the  Convention  made  no  attempt 
ofSntlto  constrain  the  public  wishes.    The  third  of  the  le- 
H^  r^d   gislature,  who  had  been  newly  elected,  were  almost 
all  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  even  contained 
several  Boyalists ;  and  a  proposal  was  in  consequence 
made  by  Tallien,  that  the  election  of  that  third  should 
be  annulled,  and  another  appeal  made  to  the  people. 
Thibaudeau,  with  equal  firmness  and  eloquence,  re- 
sisted the  proposal,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Assem- 
bly.    They  merely  took  the  precaution,  to  prevent  a 
return  to  royalty,  to  name  for  the  Directors  five  per- 
sons who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  Lare- 
veillere,  Rewbell,  Letourneur,  Barras,  and  Camot. 
Having  thus  settled  the  new  government,  they  pub- 
Amtr,^xr.  lished  a  general  amnesty,  changed  the  name  of  the 
g  1?^-  Place  de  la  Revolution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Con- 
396.  Lac.  corde,  and  declared  their  sittings  terminated.    The 
'ihib.  ii.    last  days  of  an  Assembly  stained  with  so  much  blood, 
ij^j/gg  e^lwere  gilded  by  an  act  of  clemency,  of  which  Thibau- 
Hist.  de  la  ^eau  justly  said  the  annals  of  kings  furnished  few 
S89.      '   examples.* 

The  Convention  sat  for  more  than  three  years ; 
from  the  21st  September  I79I,  to  the  26th  October 
1795.     During  that  long  and  terrible  period,  its 
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precincts  were  rather  the  field   on  which  faction  chap. 
strove  for  ascendency,  than  the  theatre  on  which 


legislative  wisdom  exerted  its  influence.  The  de-  ^795. 
struction  of  human  life  which  took  place  during  itsRefleotioM 
government,  in  civil  dissension,  was  unparalleled  ztory  of  tbo 
it  amounted  to  above  a  million  of  human  heings  1  ^J^]^***' 
All  the  parties  which  divided  France  there  endea- 
voured to  establish  their  power,  and  all  perished  in 
the  attempt.  The  Girondists  attempted  it,  and 
perished  ;  the  Mountain  attempted  it,  and  perished;- 
the  Municipality  attempted  it,  and  perished ;  Robe- 
spierre attempted  it,  and  perished;  the  Royalists 
attempted  it,  and  perished.  In  revolutions,  it  is 
easy  to  destroy;  the  difficulty  is  to  establish  and 
secure.  All  the  experience  of  years  of  suffering, 
fraught  with  centuries  of  instruction ;  all  the  wis- 
dom of  age,  all  the  talent  of  youth,  were  unable  to 
form  one  stable  government.  A  few  years,  often  a 
few  months,  were  sufficient  to  overturn  the  most 
apparently  stable  institution's.  A  fabric  seemingly 
framed  for  eternal  duration,  disappeared  almost  be- 
fore its  authors  had  consummated  their  work.  The 
gales  of  popular  favour,  ever  fickle  and  changeable, 
deserted  each  successive  faction  as  they  rose  into 
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CHAP,  be  produced.  They  resemble  rather  the  trees  of  the 
^^^'  forest,  slow  of  growth,  tardy  of  development,  readily 
1795.  susceptible  of  destruction.  An  instant  will  destroy 
low  what  it  has  taken  centuries  to  produce;  centuries 
rdarabie  ^lust  again  clapsc  before  in  the  same  situation  a  si- 
timan  in-  xnWdiV  production  c^n  be  formed.    Transplantation, 

itutions.  ,  ,  , 

difficult  in  the  vegetable,  is  impossible  in  the  moral 
world ;  the  seedling  must  be  nourished  in  the  soil, 
inured  to  the  climate,  hardened  by  the  winds.  Many 
examples  are  to  be  found  of  institutions  being  sud- 
denly imposed  upon  a  people;  none  of  those  so  formed 
having  any  duration.  To  be  adapted  to  their  cha- 
racter and  habits,  they  must  have  grown  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  The 
progress  of  improvement  is  irresistible.  Feudal  ty- 
ranny must  give  way  in  an  age  of  increasing  opu- 
lence, and  the  human  mind  cannot  be  for  ever  en- 
chained by  the  fetters  of  superstition.  No  efforts  of 
power  could  have  prevented  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France;  but  they  might  have  altered  its  cha- 
racter and  spared  its  horrors.  Nature  has  ordained 
that  mankind  should,  when  they  are  fit  for  it,  be  free; 
but  she  has  not  ordained  that  they  should  reach  this 
freedom  steeped  in  blood.  Although,  therefore,  the 
overthrow  of  the  despotic  government  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  privileged  orders  of  France 
was  inevitable,  yet  the  dreadful  atrocities  with  which 
their  fall  was  attended  might  have  been  averted  by 
human  wisdom.  The  life  of  the  monarch  mi^ht  have 
been  saved  instead  of  sacrificed;  the  constitution  mo- 
dified, without  being  subverted ;  the  aristocracy  pu- 
rified, without  being  destroyed. 

Timely  concession  from  the  Crown  is  the  first  cir- 
cumstance which  perhaps  might  have  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Revolution.    Had  Louis,  in  the 
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commencement  of  the  troubles,  yielded  the  great  and  chap. 
reasonable  demands  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobility .  ^^^ 


permitted  him  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect ;  had    1795. 
he  been  allowed  to  grant  them  equality  of  taxation,  Reflections 
the  power  of  voting  subsidies,  freedom  from  arrest,  J^ory  of  the 
and  periodical  parliaments,  the  agitation  of  the  nio-^on^J^°'d 
ment  might  have  been  allayed,  and  an  immediate  the  caoses 
collision  between  the  throne  and  the  people  pre-teref 
vented.     At  a  subsequent  period,  indeed,  increas- 
ing demands,  and  the  want  of  more  extended  pri- 
vileges, might  have  arisen;  but  these  discontents, 
being  turned  into  a  regular  and  legal  channel,  would 
probably  have  found  vent  without  destroying  the 
state.    When  the  floods  are  out,  safety  is  to  be  found 
only  in  providing  early  and  effectual  means  for  let- 
ting off  the  superfluous  waters,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strengthening  the  barriers  against  their  fur- 
ther encroachment. 

But  although  the  gradual  concession  of  power,  and 
the  redress  of  all  real  grievances  before  the  Revolu-  Ruinous 
tion,  would  have  been  not  less  politic  than  just,  no-NecW's 
thincj  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  sudden  and  vast^?P"*2i'®" 

^  ,  ,  of  the  Tiers 

accession  of  importance  conferred  by  M.  Necker  on  the  Etat. 
Tiers  Etat,  by  the  duplication  of  their  numbers,  with- 
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CHAP,  beneficent  reign  of  a  reforming  monarch,  they  fell 
^^^'   .  under  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Committee  of  Public 


1795.  Safety,  were  constrained  to  tremble  under  the  bloody 
sway  of  Robespierre,  and  fawn  upon  the  military 
sceptre  of  Napoleon. 

No  lesson  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon  tbemind 
Dreadful  by  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  than  the 
the  erau  disastrous  consequences  which  followed  the  desertion 
gration  of  Qf  i\iQir  couutry  by  the  higher  orders,  and  the  won- 
biesse.  dcrful  offccts  which  might  have  resulted  from  a  de- 
termined resistance  on  their  part  to  the  first  actual 
outrages  by  the  people.  Nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand emigrants  fled  from  France,  at  a  time  when 
a  few  hundred  resolute  men  might  have  saved 
the  monarchy  from  destruction.  La  Fayette,  with 
five  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  vanquished 
the  Jacobins  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars  in  the  most  fer- 
vent period  of  the  Revolution:  had  he  marched 
against  their  club,  and  been  vigorously  supported, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  would  have  been  prevented. 
Five  hundred  horse  would  have  enabled  the  Swiss 
Guard  to  have  saved  the  throne  on  the  10th  August, 
and  subdue  an  insurrection  which  deluged  the  king- 
dom with  blood.  Three  thousand  of  the  troops  of  the 
sections  overthrew  Robespierre  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power ;  a  body  of  undisciplined  young  men  chased 
the  Jacobins  from  the  streets,  and  rooted  out  their 
den  of  wickedness;  Napoleon^  with  five  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  vanquished  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  and  crushed  an  insurrection,  headed  by  the 
•whole  moral  strength  of  France.  These  examples 
may  convince  us  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  small 
body  of  resolute  men  in  civil  convulsions;  their  phy- 
sical power  is  almost  irresistible;  their  moral  influ- 
ence commands  success.  One-tenth  part  of  the  emi- 
grants who  fled  from  France,  if  properly  headed 
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and  disciplined,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  chap. 
curbed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  crushed  the  am-    ^^^ 


bition  of  the  reckless,  and  prevented  the  Reign  of^ «  ^!f^ 
Terror^  ▼!.  237/ 

No  doubt  can  now  exist  that  the  interference  of  the 
Allies  Augmented  the  horrors,  and  added  to  the  du-  Effects  of 
ration  of  the  Revolution.  All  its  bloodiest  excesses  inurfert 
were  committed  during,  or  after,  an  alarming  but®"^®- 
unsuccessful  invasion  by  the  allied  forces.  The 
massacres  of  September  2d  were  perpetrated  when 
the  public  mind  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and 
the  worst  days  of  the  government  of  Robespierre, 
were  immediately  after  the  defection  of  Dumourier, 
and  the  battle  of  Nerwinde,  threatened  the  rule  of 
the  Jacobins  with  destruction.  Nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  danger  could  have  united  the  factions  who 
then  strove  with  so  much  exasperation  against  each 
other  J  the  peril  of  France  alone  could  have  induced 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  sanguinary  rule  which  so 
long  desolated  its  plains.  The  Jacobins  maintained 
their  ascendency  by  constantly  representing  their 
cause  as  that  of  national  independence,  by  stigma^ 
tizing  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  the  country ; 
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CHAP,  ration  of  the  English  monarchs,  in  I66O,  a  proof  of 
^"^  the  wisdom  of  the  second.  To  advance  with  menaces, 
1795.  i^Qd  recoil  with  shame :  to  awaken  resistance  and  not 
extinguish  opposition ;  to  threaten  and  not  execute, 
is  the  most  ruinous  course  that  can  possibly  be  adopted. 
It  is  to  unite  faction  by  community  of  danger ;  to 
convert  revolutionary  energy  into  military  power; 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  crime  by  giving  it  the 
support  of  virtue.  Ignorance  of  the  new  element 
which  was  acting  in  human  affairs,  may  extenuate 
the  fatal  errors  committed  by  the  European  powers 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  no  ex- 
cuse will  hereafter  remain  for  a  repetition  of  the  mis- 
take.* 

But  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  such  sins  as  dis- 

Dreadfoi  graced  the  Revolution  can  be  committed  by  any 

end^^by  People.     The  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  almost  all 

France,     destroyed  each  other ;  their  crimes  led  to  their  natu- 

ral  and  condign  punishment,  in  rendering  them  the 

first  victims  of  the  passionswhich  theyhad  unchained. 

But  a  signal  and  awful  retribution  was  also  due  to 

the  nation  which  had  suffered  these  iniquities,  which 

had  permitted  such  torrents  of  innocent  blood  to  flow, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  these  truths,  of  the  justice  of  which  every 
candid  inquirer  is  now  conyinced,  were  clearly  stated  and  strenuously 
enforced  by  the  Emigrant  Noblesse,  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  para- 
lysis of  the  King  of  Prussians  operations  in  Champagne  in  179*2.  *^  A 
methodical  war,"  said  they,  in  September  1792,  **  may  be  the  most  pru- 
dent against  a  regular  power,  the  forces  and  strength  of  which  is  linown; 
but  those  of  France  during  a  revolution  cannot  be  thus  estimated.  Its 
armies,  at  present  far  from  numerous — ill-disciplined,  will  become 
habituated  to  war,  will  be  multiplied  tenfold,  if  they  are  allowed  time : 
the  soldiers,  the  chiefs,  will  alike  learn  by  experience.  Revolutionary 
fanaticism  will  every  day  make  greater  progress  in  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  soon  they  will  become  ungovernable  by  any  other  method 
but  force.  At  present  they  hesitate :  they  have  not  declared  themselves 
openly.  They  are  waiting  for  some  decisive  event — some  striking  suc- 
cess to  show  them  to  which  side  victory  is  likely  to  incline.  It  was 
neither  after  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  nor  of  Trasymene,  that  the  allies 
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and  spread  the  bitterness  of  domestic  suflTering  to  such  chap. 
an  unparalleled  extent  throughout  the  land.     These 


crimes  were  registered  in  the  book  of  fate;  the  an-  ^'^^^• 
guish  they  had  brought  on  others  was  speedily  felt 
by  themselves;  the  tears  they  had  caused  to  flow 
were  washed  out  in  the  torrents  which  fell  from  guilty 
eyes.*  France  was  decimated  for  her  cruelty ;  for 
twenty  years  the  flower  of  her  youth  was  marched 
away  by  a  relentless  power  to  the  harvest  of  death ; 
the  snows  of  Russia  revenged  the  guillotine  of  Paris. 
Allured  by  the  phantom  of  military  glory,  they  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  power  which  was  consu- 
ming them  ;  they  followed  it  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion, till  the  mask  of  the  spectre  fell,  and  the  ghastly 
features  of  death  appeared. 

This  dreadful  punishment  also  was  the  immediate 
efiect  of  the  atrocities  which  it  chastised.    In  the  ab- Manner  in 
sence  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  in  the^^^***^ 
destruction  of  every  pacific  employment,  one  only^r^^s**^ 
career,  that  of  violence,  remained.    From  necessity, 
as  well  as  inclination,  every  man  took  to  arms ;  the 
sufferings  of  the  state  swelled  the  ranks  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  France  became  a  great  military  power,  from 
the  causes  which  it  was  thought  would  have  led  to 
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CHAP,  its  destruction.   The  natural  consequence  of  this  was 
^^^   .  the  establishment  of  military  despotism,  and  the  pro- 


J.795.  secution  of  the  insane  career  of  conquest  by  a  victo- 
rious  chieftain.  France  only  awakened  from  her 
dream  of  ambition  when  her  youth  was  mowed  down, 
her  armies  destroyed,  her  conquests  rifled,  and  her 
glory  lost.  Both  the  allied  powers,  and  the  French 
people  suffered  in  these  disastrous  conflicts,  because 
both  deserved  to  suflfer ;  the  former  for  their  ambi- 
tious  projects  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and 
total  oblivion  of  the  moral  objects  of  the  contest;  the 
latter  for  their  unparalleled  internal  cruelty,  and  uni- 
versal external  oppression. 

Finally,  the  history  of  those  melancholy  periods 
Incesnnt  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  incessant  opera- 
of^'S^i'J^tion  of  the  principles  destined  for  the  preservation 
deiT'^^du*  *°^  extension  of  social  happiness,  even  in  the  dark- 
ring  all  the  est  periods  of  human  existence.    Since  the  fall  of  the 
^"   *      Roman  empire,  no  such  calamitous  era  had  arisen 
as  that  which  immediately  followed  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust;  none  in  which  innocence  so  generally  suflered, 
and  vice  so  long  triumphed  ;  in  which  impiety  was 
so  openly  professed,  and  profligacy  so  generally  in- 
dulged ;  in  which  blood  flowed  in  such  ceaseless  tor- 
rents, and  anguish  embittered  such  a  multitude  of 
hearts.  '  Yet,  even  in  those  disastrous  times,  the  be- 
nevolent laws  of  nature  were  incessantly  acting; 
this  anguish  expiated  the  sins  of  former  times;  this 
blood  tamed  the  fierceness  of  present  discord.    In  the 
stem  school  of  adversity  wisdom  was  learned,  and 
error  forgotten;  speculation  ceased  to  blind  its  vota- 
ries, and  ambition  to  mislead  by  the  language  of  vir- 
tue.    Years  of  suffering  conferred  centuries  of  expe- 
rience; the  latest  posterity  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
that  country  at  least,  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Reign  of 
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1795. 


Terror.  Like  all  human  things,  the  government  of  chap. 
France  may  undergo  changes  in  the  lapse  of  time ; . 
different  institutions  may  be  required,  and  new  dy- 
nasties called  to  the  throne  ;  but  no  bloody  convul- 
sion  similar  to  that  which  once  tore  its  bosom  will 
again  take  place;  the  higher  ranks  will  not  a  second 
time  be  massacred  by  the  lower;  another  French 
Revolution  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  has 
been  portrayed,  and  the  age  in  which  it  occurs 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  first. 
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